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MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER 

By  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY 

▲FTHOB  OF  *<  PAUL  MASSIE/'  "  THB  'Vf  ATBRDALB  NEIGHBOURS,"  BTO. 


Chapter  XIY.  An  odd  Interview  and  an  unexpected  Meeting. 

ABE  there  any  poor  people  who  never  felt  an  impress  of  something 
like  awe  and  timidity  at  their  first  direct  contact  with  wealth? 
I  have  heard  and  read  of  noble,  independent  beings,  serene  in  the 
nnsm^passed  and  conscious  dignity  of  mere  manhood,  who,  in  whatever 
poverty,  never  felt  the  faintest  flutter  of  envy,  awe,  or  humiliation 
when  they  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  a  great  man's 
flunkeys,   and  asked  to  see  the  great  man  himself.    Are  there  such 
persons?     I  don't  say  I  disbelieve  in  their  existence,  but  I  should 
like  to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  someone  more  skilled  than  I  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  human  consciousness,  that  there  really  are  beings  of 
that  kind  before  I  quite  believe  in  them.    My  own  impression  is,  that 
civilised   man  or  woman  of  humble  class  hardly  ever  yet  knocked 
for  the  first  time  at  the  door  of  a  great  West-end  mansion  without 
a  beating  of  the  heart,  a  mingling  of  awe  and  humiliation.    It  is 
very  mean  and  shabby  and  unworthy,  and  so  are  most  of  our  in- 
stinctive impulses,  which  at  last  we  school  down,  or  are  schooled  and 
mastered  by.     Deep,  deep  down   in   our  civilised  nature  is  rooted 
the  abject  homage  to  wealth.     I  almost  think  it  begins  with  the 
wearing  of  clothes.    I  doubt  whether  the  very  next  stage  of  civili- 
sation after  nakedness  does  not  witness  the  internal  growth  of  that 
servile  sentiment.     I  think  we  keep  singing  our  "A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that,"  and  our  "  Vilain  et  tres-vilain"  in  order  to  drown  the 
feeling  or  exorcise  it,  as  they  play  martial  airs  to  keep  up  the  manhood 
of  the  raw  recruit.    Of  course  we  get  over  it  sometimes ;  at  least,  thank 
Heaven,  we  do  not  all  succumb  to  it  wholly.   I  am  not  much  of  a  sneak 
myself,  and  I  never  yet  sought  the  patronage  of  a  man  of  rank,  or  put 
myself  in  his  way  to  get  his  nod,  or  bragged  to  my  aiw\xi^\Xi\,%SiC,^  \!cv»X.\ 
VOL.  Tm,  -a 
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had  met  him,^aTicl  I  know  that  I  am  no  wliit  more  independent  <li!ni 
many  of  my  ucigiibourB,— but  I  have  felt  tbe  poor  man's  Bentimeat 
of  awe  for  wenUh ;  I  have  done  to  wealth  the  inyolantarj-  homage 
of  being  afraid,  anil  hearing  my  heart  beat,  as  I  stood  in  its  auguit, 
nnfnmiliar  prescnct'.  Many  of  my  frienila  arc  people  connected  some- 
how with  the  world  of  art,  and  who  haye  made  their  way  np  from 
nothinff.  Some  of  theni  hare  fine  West-end  houses  now,  of  their  own, 
and  carriages,  andoivfiil  footmen  in  livery;  but  I  think  if  I  were  talking 
confidentially  with  each  of  them  in  tarn  over  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of 
brandy- and- water,  he  wonld  frankly  admit  that  one  of  the  most  trying 
moments  of  his  life — one  of  the  momenta  when  he  found  it  hardest 
to  keep  up  hia  dignity  of  independent  and  eqaal  manhood — was  jnat 
the  first  time  when,  having  knocked  at  some  great  man's  door,  he  waited 
for  the  opening  of  it,  and  the  presence  of  the  flunkey. 

Now  I  stood  this  Sunday  morning  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lyndon, 
M.P.,  and  I  realised  theee  sensations.  I  had  come  to  ask  no  favour — 
to  seek  no  patronage— to  bespeak  no  recognition — to  pave  the  way  for 
no  acquaintanceship.  If  anything,  I  was  coming  out  of  my  regnlar 
beat  of  life  rather  to  confer  a  favour  than  to  solicit  one ;  and  yet  I  did 
feel  that  ignolile,  nerroua  tremor  nhiuh  the  uuarucueU>meil  preHeiice  of 
wealth  inspires  in  the  poor  man,  and  which  is  the  base  image,  the  false 
coin,  the  bastard  brother  of  the  eoul's  involuntary  homage  to  beauty 
and  greatness.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  as  I  waited  for  its  opening, 
I  felt  BO  nervous  that  I  grew  positively  ashamed  of  myself,  and  took 
my  courage  in  two  hands,  as  the  French  phrase  goes,  and  remembered 
about  a  man  being  a  man  for  a'  that. 

Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  lived  in  a  fine  house  in  Con  naught-place,  look- 
ing straight  into  Hyde-park.  One  had  to  go  np  high  steps  to  get  to  the 
door,  which  lent  additional  majesty  and  dread  to  the  bugiDesB.  It  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  Sunday ;  and  as  I  came  hither  I  had  passed  crowds 
of  people  streaming  out  of  the  doors  of  fashionable  churches,  and 
seen  Bplendidly-dressed  women,  all  velvets  and  satins  and  feathers, 
aesiated  into  their  carriages  by  footmen  who  carried  gilded  prayer- 
books  ;  and  I  wondered  whether  Mr.  Lyndon  had  been  to  church,  and 
if  so  whether  he  wonld  have  come  back  from  his  worship  by  the  time 
I  reached  his  house,  and  whether  it  was  a  dreadfnl  heathenish  sort  of 
thing,  a  kind  of  outrage  upon  Church  and  State,  to  ask  to  see  such  a 
man  at  all  on  Sunday.  To  go  to  church,  too,  seemed,  in  presence  of 
the  splendid  crowds,  so  necessary  and  becoming  a  part  of  respecta- 
bility, that  I  felt  like  a  pocial  outlaw  because  I  had  not  been  there, 
and  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  going  there.  My  sensations  were 
not  the  pangs  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
goes  through  a  man  who,  nnshaved  and  with  muddy  boots,  uncou- 
Bcionsly  intrudes  into  the  midst  of  a  well-dressed  and  elegant  company. 

When  I  fonnd  out  Mr.  Lyndon's  house,  I  wondered  much  why  eneh 
a  man,  especially  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  chnrch,  could  not 
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do  something  kmd  and  snbstantial  for  his  niece  and  his  brother's  wife, 
whose  chief  crime,  poor  thing,  appeared  to  have  been  her  inconvenient 
Tirine ;  and  why  he  woald  not  at  least  take  them  ont  of  poverty  and 
debt  and  the  perpetnal  presence  of  temptation.  This  I  was  thinking 
when  the  door  opened,  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man's 
servant. 

Well,  it  was  not  00  dreadfiil  after  all.  I  really  don't  think  I  minded 
it  in  the  least  after  the  first  sonnd  of  my  voice.    Mr.  Lyndon  at  home  ? 

Yes,  Mr.  Lyndon  is  at  home.  The  servant  seemed  to  say  by  his 
look  of  odd  inqoiry,  "  What  then,  yonng  man?  Admitting  that  Mr. 
Lyndon  is  at  home,  which  it  can't  be  worth  while  concealing  from  yon, 
how  can  the  &ct  in  any  way  concern  youT* 

I  mildly  asked  if  I  oonld  see  him. 

The  man — who  was  dvil  enongh,  by  the  way — ^merely  asked  if  I 
had  an  appointment ;  Mr.  Lyndon  did  not  nsnally  see  people  nnless 
by  appointment.  The  pampered  menial  of  a  bloated  aristocracy  clearly 
amuned  at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  not  a  visitor,  a  friend  of  tl^ 
lunily. 

"  Will  yon  take  in  my  card,  and  say  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
Mr.  Lyndon  very  partionlarly  ?    I  thmk  he  will  see  me." 

Preaently  the  servant  came  back  and  told  me  that  if  I  would  wait 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lyndon  would  see  me.  I  was  shown  into  a  large, 
cold,  handsome  room,  with  the  blinds  down,  and  a  conservatory  at  one 
ride.  A  group  of  marble  figures,  nearly  life-size,  stood  in  front  of  the 
conservatory.  They  were  the  familiar  Graces,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  a  shroud  of  very  thick  muslin;  so  thick,  indeed,  that  tic 
covering  seemed  put  on  less  as  a  protection  against  dust  and  dis- 
coloration than  as  a  veil  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the  classic  women 
during  the  severely  proper  hours  of  Sunday  service.  I  did  not  give 
much  attention,  however,  to  these  marble  forms;  for  my  eyes  were 
caught  by  an  exquisitely-framed  photograph  of  large  size,  which  stood, 
conspicuous,  on  the  chimneypiece.  It  was  the  likeness  of  Christina — 
once  my  Christina,  when  she  was  poor  and  obscure,  and  we  were  both 
happy, 

"  Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir ;  Mr.  Lyndon  will  see  you." 

I  followed  the  savant  across  an  echoing  hall  and  into  a  library. 
At  a  desk  in  the  centre,  with  letters  and  papers  all  about  him,  with 
Blue-books  piled  on  the  floor  near  his  arm-chair,  and  on  his  other  side 
a  waste-paper  basket  overflowing  with  pamphlets,  sat  Mr.  Lyndon,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  some  document  he  was  readinj^. 

He  was  a  formal,  rather  handsome,  close-shaven  man,  wearing  the 
high  stand-up  collars  which  now  are  almost  as  rare  as  pigtails.  H\s 
thick  hair  was  iron-gray ;  his  complexion  was  fast  purpling ;  his  e}  es^ 
when  he  favoured  me  by  looking  up,  were  much  lighter  than  those  of 
his  brother  or  of  Lilla — they  were  a  cold,  steely  gray.  I  marked  tl\^ 
rigid  expresdoQ  of  his  chin  and  jaw — it  might  have  been  ciwaW.^,  ^x  \V 
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might  have  been  stem  virtue,  according  as  you  pleased  to  conBtme  it; 
eren  ia  history  and  in  action  it  is  not  always  eaay  to  distingniab  the 
one  from  tlie  other.  In  Mr,  Lyndon's  case,  I  coald  not  but  think  tiat 
the  full,  sensnona  lips  helped  one  a  little  to  make  the  decision. 

This,  then,  was  Tommy  Goodhoy.  I  am  hound  to  say  that  fWim 
the  very  first  I  took  a  dislike  to  Tommy  Goodboy. 

Mr.  Lyndon  left  me  for  Bome  seconds  planti  /i!  without  looking  Bt 
me  or  speaking,     I  was,  in  fact,  about  to  open  the  conversation,  when 
he  suddenly  looked  np  with  an  air  first  of  irritation,  then  of  vacancy 
then  ho  looked  down  at  my  card,  which  was  lying  before  him  on 
desk,  and  at  last  he  spoke : 

"  0,  Mr.  Temple !  Yes,  I  recollect  now.  My  niece  did  speak  tif 
me  abont  yon,  and  I  promised  her  that  if  I  conld  do  anything — bnt  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know.  Why  did  yon  not  come  sooner — some  ti: 
the  season,  Mr,  Temple?  This  is  no  time;  and  everybody  is  out 
of  town :  and  I  am  leaving  town  myself  to-morrow ;  and,  in  fact,  1  at 
very  busy  to-day,  and  hardly  connted  on  being  disturbed.  I  doii 
nsnaily  see  anybody  on  Sundays ;  but  as  you  have  come— and  I  ca 
tainly  did  promise  my  niece  to  see  yon — " 

"  Escnse  me,  Mr,  Lyndon.  I  have  not  come  to  remind  yon  of  yoB 
promise,  or  to  ask  any  favour  of  you ;  indeed,  I  would  accept  non 
even  if  it  were  offered,  although  I  feel  deeply  obliged  to  Miss  Lyndon. 

"  To  MisB  Lyndon  ?" 

"  To  your  niece.     Yes." 

"  0,  to  be  sure — Lilla  Lyndon,  my  niece.     Well  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  make  any  demand  on  your  kindness,  ao  far  i 
I  am  concerned.     I  hope  t«  be  able  to  work  my  own  way." 

He  merely  bent  his  head,  as  a  sort  of  formal  acknowledgment. 

"  I  have  not  come  on  any  business  of  my  own." 

"  Sent  by  my  niece,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Lyndon,  She  does  not  know  anything  abont  my  comin 
here," 

He  looked  down  at  his  papers,  and  glanced  at  his  watch.  Th 
actions  were  significant;  they  said  very  plainly,  "If  yon  have  an] 
thing  to  say,  say  it  at  once,  and  go." 

"I  daresay  you  consider  my  visit  an  intrusion." 

"  Not  at  all.    At  least,  that  quite  depends — "  ' 

"I  have  come  about  a  matter  which  concerns  you,  or,  at  leaB 
which  I  thonght  might  possibly  concern  you." 

He  looked  at  me  with  cold  surprise. 

"  I  met  lately,  more  than  once  in  Dover,  and  here  in  London, 
jierson  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  member  of  your  family — your  brothel 
infaof." 

I!,'  did  start  a  little  and  wince  as  I  gave  him  this  piece  of  nevfg. 

"I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  returned  from  abroad.  Are  vo 
quite  sure?" 
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"  Qaite  anre;  at  least,  he  told  me  so.  Indeed,  I  might  have  guesHed 
tbc  fact  evea  witLont  his  telling  me." 

"  Well,  «r,  if  joa  formed  any  acquaiotaoceahip  with  the  person 
_.  i  n  speak  of^and  1  gather  from  jour  mamier  that  yoa  did — it  would 
Ik:  8U|>erfluoiis  to  tell  yon  that  he  is  not  a  person  whose  return  to  Eng- 
lanil  fould  gi7e  auy  pleasm^  to  me  or  to  any  member  of  his  family. 
That  fact  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  disguise.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  hud  returned  to  England,  or  espect  his  return,  or  desire 
to  see  him.  Ton  know,  therefore,  that  jou  are  the  bearer  of  unwel- 
come news.  The  (luestion  I  would  aak  is,  why  yon  have  gratuitonsly 
taken  on  yourself  the  tusk  of  making  the  annonnceuient.  I  suppose  I 
need  hardly  say  that  if  you  are  the  bearer  of  any  message,  or  request, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  from  the  person  you  speak  of,  you  could  not 
possibly  present  yourself  with  worse  credentials." 

"  I  have  no  message  ur  request,  and  I  would  not  make  myself  the 
beiirer  of  any.  I  assure  yoa,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I  am  no  iriend  of  your 
brother's.  No  member  of  hia  family — no,  not  his  nearest  relation — 
oiuld  feel  less  indined  for  his  society  than  I  am.  It  is  just  because 
I  thiuk  him  so  objectiouable,  and  so  offensive,  and  so  recklesfi,  that  I 
have  come  here  to-day." 

"Well?" 

"Your  brother  told  me  over  and  over  again,  before  I  knew  his 
name,  tli&t  he  had  come  to  England  resolved  to  espose,  and  disgrace 
and  extort  money  from  someone.  I  afterwards  learned — indeed,  he  told 
me — that  you  are  the  person  against  whom  this  is  to  be  directed," 

**  Ho  means  to  make  some  disgraceful  exhibition  of  himself,  to 
nisD  some  scandal,  in  the  hope  of  lerrifyiug  or  shaming  me  into  buy 
inghimoflf?" 

"He  does." 

"  He  is  quite  capable  of  that,  or  of  anything  else  outrageous  and — 
and,  in  fact,  infamous." 

"  I  nave  no  doubt  he  is.  He  impressed  me  as  being  all  but  insane 
with  hatred  and  recklessness." 

"  Ah !  but  he  is  not  insane.  It  would  be  well  for  his  family  if  he 
«ere.  He  is  perfectly  sane.  Well,  have  jou,  then,  come  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  me  ?" 

"  Na  Frankly,  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  j  at  least,  not  on  your 
onn  account." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  a— a — Temple.  If  you  should  see  that  person 
■^in,  you  may  tell  him  that  he  can  do  his  worst.  I  shall  not  buy  him  off 
—no,  not  by  the  outlay  of  a  siipence.  It's  very  kind,  no  doubt,  of  you 
[o  take  the  trouble  to  come  here,  and  all  that ;  and  of  course  you  will 
understand  me  as  expressing  my  sense  of  the  obligation." 

"  Pray  don't  speak  of  that,  I  have  not  come  out  of  any  considera- 
tion  for  which  yon,  Mr.  Lyndon,  personally  have  any  reason  to  feel 
oUiged.    Bat—" 
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My  speech  wascnt  short  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who  handed 
a  card  to  his  master.  Mr.  Lyndon  looked  at  it,  and  said  with  em- 
phasis :  "  Certainly.  Let  him  wait ;  I  shall  be  disengaged  in  less  than 
one  minute." 

There  was  no  mistaking  this.  I  must  come  to  the  point,  and  make 
good  .use  of  my  time. 

"  Mr.  Lyndon,  I  have  come  quite  of  my  own  accord,  and  perhaps 
very  foolishly,  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  not  do  something  in  this 
unpleasant  business  for  the  sake  of  your  niece.  It  is  such  a  pity  that 
a  girl  so  young,  and  so  poor,  and — and — ''  I  blurted  out — "  so  pretty, 
should  be  liable  to  be  tormented  and  disgraced  by  a  man  of  that  kind. 
Could  you  not  make  terms  with  him,  and  buy  him  off,  for  her  sake  and 
for  her  mother's?  They  have  had  so  much  unhappiness  and  poverty; 
and  it's  such  a  pity  for  poor  Lilla." 

"  Mr.  Temple,  you  appear  to  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
personal  history  of  some  members  of  my  family,  that  I  don't  suppose 
I  add  anything  to  your  stock  of  knowledge  when  I  say  that  I  have 
already  done  a  good  deal  for  my  niece." 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.    She  has  told  me  so  often.'* 

"  And  that  she  has  no  claim  on  me  ?" 

"  No  claim  but  close  relationship." 

''That  she  has  no  claim  on  me  except  what  I  feel  inclined  to 
iecx)gni8e.  Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  Lilla  herself;  indeed,  quite 
the  contrary — I  like  her.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  the  victim 
of  all  her  delations.    On  that  I  am  quite  determined." 

"  If  you  could  even  take  her  away — to  the  countiy  somewhere  ?" 

''  I  am  so  little  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Temple,  of  discussing  my  family 
affairs,  even  with  members  of  my  own  family,  that  I  really  cannot  fall 
into  the  way  of  talking  them  over  with  strangers.  Will  you  allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  coming  so  much 
out  of  your  way  ?" 

"You,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I  have  once  more  to  say,  are  in  no  way  in- 
debted to  me.  I  came  only  because  I  feel  an  interest  in  your  sister- 
in-law  and  your  niece.  I  fear  I  have  done  them  little  good  by  my  un- 
welcome interference." 

"You  have  done  them,  sir,  neither  good  nor  harm." 

He  touched  the  bell  that  stood  upon  his  table. 

I  hastened  out  of  the  room,  without  even  going  through  the  form 
of  a  parting  salutation,  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  thrown  away 
upon  him,  as  he  had  already  busied  himself  in  his  papers  with  a 
resolute  manner,  as  if  to  announce  to  me  that  he  would  not  look  up 
again  until  1  had  relieved  him  of  my  unwelcome  presence. 

I  was  in  no  pleasant  mood  as  I  crossed  Hyde-park.  Especially 
was  I  out  of  humour  with  myself,  even  more  than  I  was  with  Mr. 
Lyndon ;  and  as  before  I  had  seen  him  I  felt  an  unreasoning  dislike 
*o  him,  and  as  now  that  I  had  seen  him  and  spoken  with  him  I  felt 
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a  deep  detestation  for  him,  it  follows  that  I  felt  somewhat  bitterly 
towards  myself.  I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself;  that  I  had 
bronght  hnmUiation  on  myself;  and  that  all  this  had  been  done  to  no 
purpose,  or  to  an  ill  purpose.  It  takes  a  very  brave  and  loyal  nature 
to  enable  a  man  to  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has  made 
a  fool  of  himself,  even  when  thereby  he  has  benefited  somebody ;  but 
it  is  gall  and  wormwood  indeed  to  know  that  one  has  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  frustrated  instead  of  serving  the  object  he 
wished  to  accomplish. 

So  I  went^  scowling  and  sullen,  across  the  Park,  mentally  girding  at 
myself  and  at  the  loungers  and  idlers  I  met  in  my  way.  I  don't  know 
why,  when  a  man  is  in  a  vexed  and  sulky  humour,  he  immediately 
begins  to  despise  his  fellow-creatures  whom  he  may  happen  to  meet, 
and  to  set  them  down  as  frivolous  and  worthless  idlers,  gilded  butter- 
flies, and  so  forth.  I  know  that  I  visited,  mentally,  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  Mr.  Lyndon  upon  every  creature,  man  aud  woman,  who 
passed  me.  Madame  Roland  in  her  maiden  days,  when  snubbed  by 
the  aristocracy  of  her  province,  was  not  consumed  by  a  fiercer  flame 
of  democratic  passion  than  I  felt  that  Sunday  after  I  had  been  a  victim 
to  the  insolence  of  the  rich  member  of  parliament.  I  daresay  if  the 
people  I  scowled  at  in  Hyde-park  could  only  have  known  what  was 
pewing  within  my  breast^  many  of  them  would  have  felt  highly  flat- 
tered and  delighted.  For  the  aristocrats  Madame  Soland  detested 
were  aristocrats.  My  aristocrats  and  pampered  minions  and  gilded 
butterflies  were  in  nine  out  of  ten  instances  people  v^y  much  of  my 
own  dasB  of  life,  who  bad  come  out  on  the  Sunday  to  see  the  riders  and 
the  carriages  in  the  Bow. 

As  I  approached  the  Bow  a  haughty  aristocrat  passed  me  rather 
eloiely.  He  was  walking,  like  myself.  It  was  like  his  insolence  and 
the  arrogance  of  his  class!  It  was  his  affectation  of  indifference  to 
saddle  or  carriage-cushion.  He  was  a  tall  and,  as  well  as  I  could  see 
in  a  passing  scowl,  a  handsome  aristocrat.  I  flung  upon  him  a  glance 
of  scorn.  He  eyed  me  rather  curiously ;  he  even  turned  back  and 
looked  steadily  after  me  when  he  had  passed.  I  too  turned,  and  glared 
defiantly  at  him.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  tall — fully  six  feet  high,  I 
should  say,  with  square,  broad  shoulders  ;  he  was  dark-haired,  and  had 
a  magnificent  beard  of  curly,  silky  black.  He  was  very  well  dressed — 
indeed,  far  too  handsomely  dressed  for  an  aristocrat  on  a  Sunday.  He 
was  not  hurling  back  glan<^  of  scorn  at  me,  but  was  scrutinising  me 
with  a  grave,  earnest  curiosity.  He  advanced  a  step,  then  fell  back. 
I  too  advanced,  a  sudden  light  of  recognition  flashing  on  me.  Then 
we  approached  each  other  rapidly  and  at  once. 

"  Ned  Lambert  I"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Mr.  Banks !"  said  my  aristocrat.  It  was  my  old  friend,  the  basso- 
<»rpenter. 

Now  that  I  came  to  study  bis  appearance,  he  vraa  not  di^^SigeiSL  ^3b>  \a 
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features  or  expression.  He  had  grown  much  handsomer — ^he  always 
was  a  good-looking  fellow,  remarkable  for  his  fine  eyes  and  his  beard, 
but  now  he  was  strikingly  handsome.  He  was  splendidly  built — 
stately  as  a  guardsman,  supple  as  a  gymnast.  He  had  still  the  grare, 
modest,  genial  expression  which  was  so  attractiye  about  him  in  the  old 
days.  He  was  only  too  well  dressed ;  for  as  one  came  to  look  at  him 
attentively  there  was  something  about  him  which  seemed  a  little  out  of 
keeping  with  the  clothes.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  known  of  his  origin 
and  his  bringing-up,  I  might  never  have  noticed  this ;  as  it  was,  I 
thought  I  could  detect  the  outlines  and  the  movements  of  the  young 
workman  under  the  broadcloth,  the  shiny  hat,  the  fawn-coloured 
trousers,  the  lavender-kid  gloves. 

We  were  very  cordial  in  a  moment.    Really  it  was  kind  of  him  to 
walk  with  me  just  there  and  then ;  I  was  so  very  carelessly,  not  to  say  , 
shabbily,  dressed.    My  old  friend  and  foe  did  not  seem  to  care . 

'^  You  have  been  in  London  long,  Mr.  Banks  ?"  asked  Lambert. 

I  told  him  how  many  years. 

''  So  long,  and  we  never  met  all  that  time !  I've  been  away  a  good 
deal;  but  still  it  is  odd  that  we  should  both  have  been  knocking  about 
London  so  much  and  never  met." 

He  soon  told  me  all  about  himself.  He  was  an  organ-builder,  and 
was  holding  a  very  good  position  in  a  great  house.  He  had  himself 
invented  and  introduced  some  improvements  into  the  construction  of 
the  instruments,  and  though  these  were  not  important  enough  to  bring 
him  fame  or  money,  yet  they  gave  him  consideration  with  his  em- 
ployers and  their  patrons  ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  an  ultimate, 
perhaps  not  a  very  distant,  partnership.  He  had  been  sent  to  many 
foreign  cities'to  represent  his  principal  and  supeiintend  the  building 
and  putting  up,  the  repairing  and  improving,  of  organs.  He  had  been 
to  the  United  States  ;  he  had  been  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  and 
Stockholm  ;  he  was^  quite  familiar  with  Eome,  and  Paris,  and  Madrid. 
He  had  lived  ever  so  many  lives,  while  I  had  been  vegetating  by  the 
Lethean  wharf  of  the  Thames's  stodgy  banks.  I  felt  myself  very  small 
indeed  as  he  talked  to  me.  For  me,  my  story  was  told  in  two  words  : 
Me  void. 

There  was  one  subject  we  both  seemed  to  avoid,  yet  surely  we  both 
were  anxious  to  approach  it.  We  sometimes  beat  about  it ;  in  this  way, 
for  example : 

"  You  have  been  in  London  all  lately — ^for  the  most  part,  I  mean, 
Mr.  Banks  ?" 

"  For  the  most  part,  yes.  No,  though ;  I  was  down  in  the  pro- 
vinces a  good  deal  all  the  summer." 

"But  you  were  in  town  some  part  of  the  season — of  the  opera 
season  ?" 

"  Some  part  of  it ;  not  lately.  I  only  came  back  to  town  a  few 
davB  as^o. " 


[■ 
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He  wanted  to  know  if  I  knew  all  about  Christina.    But  I  shrank 
back  as  yet.    It  came  on  in  another  way.    He  insisted  that  I  must  go 
and  dine  with  him.    He  Uyed  out  St.  John's-wood  way. 
"  Are  you  married,  Lambert  V* 

"No."  He  spoke  very  slowly.  "No,  Mr.  Banks,  I  am  not  mar- 
ried, and  I  am  not  likely  to  be.  I  don*t  see  what  I  want  marrying. 
And  you — ^perhaps  you  are  married  ?" 

"No.  I  may  take  up  your  own  words — I  am  not  married,  Ned 
Lambert,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  be.  I  don*t  see  what  I  want  marrying. 
And  you  know  the  reason  why." 

"  Ah !"  He  breathed  hard,  looked  at  me  with  a  stolen  glance  of 
kindness,  curiosity,  and  pity ;  but  he  said  no  more. 

"Have  you  seen  her,  Lambert?"  I  broke  out  at  last,  and  I  drew 
him  aside  under  a  clump  of  trees.    "  Have  you  seen  her  ?" 

I  did  not  name  her  name — what  need  to  pronounce  it  ? 

"Yes ;  0  yes,  I've  seen  her." 

"  Lately  ?" 

"  Lately,  and  before,  and  always.    I  may  say ;  at  least,  often." 

"  You  have  been  seeing  her — ^you  have  been  meeting  her  all  this 
timer 

"Yes;  off  and  on,  that  is.     When  I  could,  and  where  I  could." 

Aknost  a  cry  of  agony  and  anger  escaped  from  my  lips.  All  this 
time,  all  these  years,  while  I  had  been  groping  in  the  desolation  of  soli- 
tude and  darkness,  he  had  known  of  her  whereabouts,  had  watched  her, 
and  spoken  with  her,  and  been  familiar  with  her !  And  faithfully 
served  her,  no  doubt !  I  suppose  the  fierce  light  of  jealousy  and  anger 
flamed  in  my  eyes,  for  he  at  once  said,  gently  and  firmly  : 

"For  what  I  think  you  mean,  Mr.  Banks,  it  was  little  good  to  me 
to  see  her  and  speak  to  her.  I  tell  you  honestly,  and  like  a  man,  I  did 
i&y  very  best  to  make  her  love  me ;  and  I  couldn't  succeed.  I  tell  you, 
too,  I  was  mean  enough  to  try  to  serve  her  and  help  her  when  she 
wanted  help,  and  to  hope  to  work  on  her  gratitude  in  that  way  ;  and  it 
was  of  no  use.  She  told  me  so  at  last ;  and  then  I  tried  to  make  up 
my  mind  as  a  man  to  be  her  friend,  and  no  more  ;  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing, and  I  think  I've  been  succeeding  even  ;  and  I  fancy  I'm  growing 
better,  and  able  to  bear  it,  and  to  think  of  her  only  as  a  friend.  Now 
I'll  not  deny  that  this  meeting  with  you,  and  bringing  back  the  old 
times,  and  talking  of  her  with  you,  may  have  thrown  me  back  a  little. 
But  ru  get  up  again,  please  God,  and  get  over  it.  I'm  determined  to 
get  over  it,  and  to  be  satisfied  and  happy  to  be  her  friend.  So  you  need 
^ot  feel  anything  like  anger  at  me.  I  have  done  you  no  harm,  and 
layaelf  no  good." 

Need  I  deny  that  a  glow  of  wild  and  futile  delight  passed  through 
nie  ?  It  passed  soon  away ;  Lambert's  ill-success  was  but  little  gain 
tome. 

"Ton  Bay  yon  hare  always  been  seeing  her ;  where,  ioi  \ii^V.Wi<5ifeT^ 
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"  In  London,  lurn,  first  of  all ;  and  in  PnriF,  and  in  Milan,  and  in 
Knsfiia.  And  Paris  u.cain,  when  ehe  made  her  great  BQccess  there.  And 
htre,  the  other  daj-,  when  she  came  out  and  carried  all  before  her.  / 
was  there.  I  hoped  fo  be  able  to  throw  licr  her  first  bonqnet ;  bnt,  good 
Lord,  there  was  siiili  a  shower  of  bonqneta  came  down  that  mine  miiEt 
have  been  lost  amoTiij  Ihem!" 

"  Ooc  word,  LiiTiiiiert.  Did  she  never — did  she  neTcr  speak — of  me?" 

"Kot  cQnch;  VL'j'  little  indeed.  I  didn't  ask  her  any  qiieatioDB. 
I  did[i't  know  how  you  came  to  be  Bcparated,  and  I  don't  know  hot; 
and  I  don't  nslc  j-^u,  either,  anything  abont  it.  I  tell  you,  howercf, 
that  I  thought  badly  of  you  at  first;  bnt  afl^narda  I  thongbt  I  must 
haye  done  you  wroiiy." 

"Why,  Lambert,  why?" 

"Bet-auso,  froui  i^oine  words  she  once  let  fall,  I  tfaoagbt  ehe  had 
made  up  her  mind  not,  to  let  anything  stand  between  her  and  anccco) 
OQ  the  Btiige;  and  I  thought — although  aha  never  hinted  snch  a 
thing  in  the  least — I  thought — well,  I  don't  quite  like  to  say  it." 

"  Speak  it  out,  man  I  Nothing  that  can  be  said  by  any  hnmaii 
creature  can  hurt  me  more." 

"  Well,  I  thought  that  she  had  thrown  you  over." 

"  So  she  did,  Lambert.  She  threw  me  over,  as  you  say — she  left 
me  suddenly.  I  never  knew  why  j  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  I 
ought  to  hate  her  and  curse  her,  and  I  cannot." 

"  No,  no,  you  ought  not  to  hate  her.  I  don't  nnderstand  her — I 
never  quite  could ;  but  if  I  know  anything  abont  her,  and  if  she  ever 
loved  anyone,  I  think  she  loved  yon." 

"  Did  she  not  speak  of  me  lately — when  last  she  was  here  ?" 

"Yes,  she  did;  that  was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  time.  I  went  to 
see  her  np  in  Jermyn-street  just  the  day  before  she  left,  and  she  asked 
me  if  i  knew  that  you  were  living  in  London ;  and  of  course  I  didn't 
Itnow  i  how  could  I  ?     London  is  the  grave  of  provincial  friendshipa." 

"Well,  and  she—" 

"  She  told  me  you  were  living  in  London,  and  that  she  believed  yon 
were  very  happy," 

"  And  did  she  so  calmly,  so  readily  believe  that  I  was  happy  ?  Did 
she  cast  me  from  her  mind  without  a  word  of  regret  ?" 

"  No,  not  without  a  word  of  regret ;  at  least,  I  ought  not  to  say 
regret,  perhaps,  for  she  said  she  was  glad  that  you  were  happy." 

"OGod!" 

"  And  she  said  I  might  perhaps  meet  you  after  eUc  was  gone,  and, 
if  I  did,  to  give  you  her  remembrances  and  her  good  wishes." 

"That  was  all?" 

"  That  was  all — all  she  said,  at  least.  I  know  what  I  thought  at 
the  time," 

"Tell  me  what  yon  thought.    Don't  spare  me,  Lambert;  tell  me 
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"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought.  I  saw  how  pale  she  grew, 
and  heaid  how  her  Toice  quivered,  and  I  envied  you ;  for  I  thought,  *  For 
all  that*8  come  and  gone,  whatever  is  the  reason  of  the  separation,  she 
thinks  of  him  and  loves  him  still.' " 

"  No,  Lambert,  you  are  mistaken ;  you  do  not  understand  her.  No, 
she  never  loved  me — ^never.  She  never  cared  a  rush  for  me  compared 
with  her  ambition.  She  despises  me  now  because  I  have  come  to  no- 
thing BO  far.  She  pities  me,  I  daresay,  and  would  fling  me  an  alms  if 
she  might ;  but  she  rejoices  that  she  had  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
fortune  to  free  herself  from  me.^ 

Lambert  shook  his  head. 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  her,"  he  said ;  "  but  somehow  I  think  I 
understand  her  better  than  you  do.  I  know  well  enough  how  ambi- 
tious she  is,  and  fond  of  admiration  and  applause  and  success,  and  all 
that;  and  how  proud  she  is  of  having  pushed  her  way  up  and  up,  from 
being  a  poor  little  girl  unknown  to  be  the  star  that  she  is.  I  don't 
think  she  would  let  anything  stand  in  the  way  of  her  success  much. 
But  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  human  nature  sounds  more  than  one 
stop;  and  hers  has  manj.  And  I  think  there  is  much  love  in  her  heart 
too,  88  I  know  there  is  much  friendship;  and  I  don't  believe  she  has 
orcr  forgotten  you  or  ceased  to  love  you.  There,  it  costs  me  something, 
I  can  tell  you,  to  speak  these  words,  and  I  shall  have  to  smoke  away 
Tery  fiercely  for  hidf  the  night  to  get  over  this ;  but  I  think  it's  true.  I 
don't  know  that  it's  any  good  telling  you,  either;  for,  mind,  I  don't  say 
that  it  oould  come  to  anything  now,  even  if  you  were  to  meet  her." 

"  No,  it  could  oome  to  nothing.  Don't  think  me  an  idle  braggart 
or  a  fool,  Lambert,  or  that  I  am  talking  after  the  fashion  of  the  fox 
and  the  grapes;  but  if  she  stood  there  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
and — and — offered  to  marry  me,  I  would  turn  away  from  her  and  leave 
her.  I  would,  though  I  love  her  now  as  much  as  ever — ay,  far  more 
than  ever." 

Lambert  again  shook  his  head,  ^id  smiled — a  melancholy  smile. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  he  said.  "  If  she  stood  at  the  other  side  of 
that  pathway,  and  held  out  her  hand  and  beckoned  you  to  come,  you'd 
come  if  all  the  promises  and  vows  and  vengeances,  and  saints  and 
angels  and  devils,  held  you  back.  I  know  that  I  would,  and  couldn't 
help  myself ;  and  I  know  that  you  would  too." 

**  It  will  never  be  tried,  Lambert." 

"  No,  it  will  never  be  tried.  She  has  gone  away  for  a  good  long 
time;  she  told  me  that  no  matter  what  offers  she  might  get,  she  would 
not  come  to  London  next  season.  She  was  thinking  of  going  to  the 
States  and  South  America;  they  are  very  greedy  of  new  singers  now  in 
Brazil.  And  before  she  comes  back,  we  don't  know  what  may  have 
happened." 

"  She  will  probablj  manj." 

"  Perhaps.  And  yon  mafbave  recovered,  and  may  \)^  mwnfe\  Vo^r 
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"No;  whatever  may  be  possible,  that  is  not.  A  word  or  two  more, 
Lambert.    Did  you  know  of  anyone  who  seemed  likely  to  marry  her?" 

"  Likely,  no ;  would  have  liked  to  marry,  yes.  No  doubt  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  will  begin  to  increase  considerably  now." 

"  Ay,  I  daresay  it  will.  Did  you  know  any  Italian^  any  musical 
man,  who  took  her  up  and  helped  to  bring  her  out,  and  who  was  fond 
of  her?" 

"  I  didn't  know  him ;  but  she  often  told  me  of  him.  It  was  he  to 
whom  she  owes  much  of  her  success;  so  she  says,  at  least;  but  I  don't 
think  much  of  that,  for  her  voice  and  her  talents  would  have  won  their 
way  some  time  or  other.  But  I  believe  he  made  the  way  very  smooth 
for  her  in  the  beginniug,  and  quite  took  her  under  his  care,  and  waa 
better  to  her  than  many  brothers  or  fathers  could  have  been.  She  al- 
ways speaks  of  him  with  great  regard ;  in  fact,  with  a  sort  of  devotion." 

"  Was  he — is  he,  do  you  think,  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Lambert  slowly,  and  speaking  rather  ruefully. 
"  Why  not  he  as  well  as  you  and  I,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  that  she—" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  ask,  and  I  really 
don't.  I  am  sure  she  is  very  much  attached  to  him,  you  know,  and  all 
that;  and  I  don't  say  that  if  she  were  to  marry  for  anything  but  love, 
she  might  not  marry  him  out  of  pure  gratitude.  But  when  I  spoke  to 
her  once  about  him,  she  was  a  little  angry  at  first,  and  said  I  ought  to 
know  better ;  and  then  she  softened  and  smiled,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  in  any  case  his  heart  had  two  great  loves  already — music  and 
Italian  revolution,  and  there  was  no  place  left  in  it  for  any  woman." 

"  He  is  older  than  she  is  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  say  ten  or  a  dozen  years  at  least.  But  that's 
nothing,  you  know;  he  is  not  old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

Lambert  had  a  painfully  direct  and  honest  way  of  extinguishing 
any  hope  which  he  might  perchance  have  lighted.  I  winced  under  his 
last  few  simple  and  practical  words. 

Another  point  I  was  anxious  to  be  informed  upon. 

"Tell  me,  Lambert,  do  you  know  anybody  named  Lyndon,  who 
knows  her  ?" 

"Lyndon,  the  member  for  Laceham,  the  man  who  lives  over  in 
Connaught-place  there  ?  Yes,  of  course  I  know  him ;  that  is,  I  know 
all  about  him.  In  fact,  I  know  him  in  the  way  of  my  own  business, 
and  I  have  heard  of  him  through  her." 

"  I  don't  mean  him,  though  I  am  interested  in  knowing  something 
about  him  too.  I  mean  another  Lyndon  who  knows  h&Ty  and  says  he 
helped  her  forward  at  the  beginning." 

(Christina's  name  had  never  once  been  mentioned  in  our  conversa* 
tion.    We  only  spoke  of  her,) 

Lambert  shook  his  head. 

^'  N0|  I  don't  know  any  other  Lyndon  but  the  one;  and  I  don't  like 
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him.  He  is  a  porae-prond,  Btilf-uonceited,  egotistic,  nnBcrnpnlons  man. 
Re  has  (ill  the  prond  aire  of  a  bom  swell,  though  his  father,  I  hear, 
made  his  monej  in  the  pork  trn'Je  at  the  time  of  the  French  war." 

"  Bat  he  was,  and  is,  very  friendly  to  Iter  I" 

"Yes,  he  waa  and  is.  I  don't  like  his  friendship — I  Bnppose  it  ia 
beaniBe  I  don't  like  Iiim ;  lint  I  hate  to  hear  of  his  lieing  near  her." 
'  "Well,  that  18  not  the  man  I  mean.  The  Lyndon  I  speak  of  helped 
in  Bome  way,  or  says  he  did,  to  introduce  her  first  to  the  Italian  yon 
hire  told  me  of;  and  he  wrote  to  her  lately,  or  says  he  did,  for  some 
money,  aod  she  sent  it." 

"O,  i/ial  fellow?  Yes,  there  is  such  a  fellow:  I  believe  be  did, 
quite  in  a  chance  sort  of  way,  meet  her  long  ago,  and  he  was  a  sort  of 
mnsical  jackal  whom  the  Italian  employed  to  discover  fresh  and  pro- 
miMng  voices  for  him  ;  and  in  that  way  he  introduced  them.  Ycb,  he 
iliJ  write  her  a  begging--letter  lately,  and  she  sent  him  money — with  a 
l!l(eral  hand,  I  daresay.  He  is  an  unfortunate  scoundrel,  I  believe. 
But  his  name  ia  not  Lyndon." 

"  He  told  me  it  was ;  and  I  believe,  in  that  one  instance,  he  spoke 
the  truth." 

"PerhapB  bo.  Bat  it  certainly  is  not  the  nnrae  he  went  by— that 
■he  knev  him  by.  He  ia  a  sort  of  fellow  who  probably  has  a  whole 
itock  of  names,  a  perfect  a^ortmont  to  choose  Itodi." 

We  said  no  more  on  the  subject  then.  I  walked  with  Lambert  to 
St.  JohnVwood,  where  he  lived.  A  beggar  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  me  just  now  if  he  came  from  my  old  home,  and  was  in  any  way 
associated  with  my  old  life ;  and  Ned  Lambert  I  bad  always  liked  since 
the  time  of  our  memorable  battle  on  the  strand,  thiit  dark  night  when, 
filling  and  fainting,  I  awoke  with  my  head  in  Christina's  lap.  We 
Were,  Bomehow,  rowing  in  the  same  boat  too,  and  were  no  longer  rivals- 
Life  seemed  brighter  for  me  now  that  I  had  met  him.  Since  I  came 
to  London,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  had  never  spoken  with  or  even 
Been  anyone  who  came  from  the  old  home.  That  whole  passage  of  my 
life  seemed  gone  and  dead.  A  great  sea  had  risen  up  and  swallowed 
the  green,  delicious  island  under  whose  palm-trees  I  had  sat  happy  and 
idle  so  long.  It  was  a  strange  delight  now,  on  this  hard  gray  shore,  to 
meet  at  length  with  one  who,  like  me,  was  once  a  tenant  of  the  lost 
home.     I  felt  that  I  must  be  Lambert's  friend. 

Hi.i  manner  seemed  to  return  the  feeling.  He  was  always  rather  a 
diHident  sort  of  fellow,  slow  of  speech,  and  he  had  not  much  chtrnged 
in  that  respect.  Indeed,  I  noticed  one  peculiarity  about  him  which 
rather  added  to  his  natural  diffidence  and  slowness  of  speech.  Ue  was 
eonfcions  of  his  want  of  early  education,  at  least  in  manner  and  speech, 
and  he  was  always  on  the  watch  to  correct  any  error  of  tongue,  or  to 
prevent  himself  from  making  any.  Therefore  he  pronounced  every 
word  slowly  and  cantiously,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  foreigner 
f«eling  his  way  into  our  Jan^age ;    and  he  litigetci  -kW-V  o.  ^v^^. 


■ew  s.:rt 


posiiioa  1  ;        ,.        "         " 

tact  of  in f  ihx  ^Ttz^  -wfiTj-ni^i  '■^  jui « 

-  Po  na  !»)«-.  I^Bbvt,  tlMt  1  i 
fitfoclTMlonooHK;  Brnd  «bm  I  panoi  tob,  Md  I  pnetiTel;  ecovM 
»t  Tou,  Mierii^  wq  [o  be  *  btaicd  ■■in  ill"" 

"  Ni> ;  Hi  Tvo,  tboa^  f*  be  mifcil.  IilMtiiiir  otct  his  dark  face 
lUxagKMt  pri. 

**  PosiurelT  I  did.    Did  too  Mt  ae  Bf  eowl  ?" 

«ri>s:  IdidaMiotaondbKiTlookMViithvEfaupiTa&doddlrat  I 
me.    Tliat  arat  aUradcd  107  aUntioa.     Thca  I  looked,  and  I  recog^  ! 
niscd  Yon  at  once.  But  no  did  not  amn  to  know  ne,  or  to  be  inclised 
to  recognise  lae." 

"  llow  amid  I  recogain  too  at  once?  Toq  hsm  grown  ewh  a 
Bwell." 

"  lliivr  1  n;.llv  :•  n;vi  I  rcnl^y  Wi  at  a!!  like— well,  like  what 
pooplo  I'ttU  a  j:pntlomau:  Yon  may  langh  at  me  if  yon  likej  but  I 
alioultl  very  niuoh  winU  yoH  to  tell  me  the  troth,"* 

"  Am  1  Imvo  told  you.  1  ecowW  at  yon  as  yon  paaaed,  ont  of  my 
dotoBtatiim  fur  Inini  aristocrats." 

"  Poor  Imra  arititixMats  I"  said  Lamboi,  smiling,  "their  pnTilegei 

of  birlli  don't  Boem  of  nuioh  am  when  fellows  like  me  conid  be  nris- 

takcn,  even  ft>r  a  moiiipnt,  fi»r  ono  of  thent.     Do  you  know  that  I  am 

■lllv  anongh  to  bo  (imUflwl  when  ymi  tell  me  of  the  mistake,  althon^ 

••  wall  that  U«  saoond  glwice  Bhowed  yon  what  an  error  it 
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was?  Bat  I  don't  think  it's  any  shame  for  a  man  to  try  to  educate 
himself  in  maanefy  and  I  am  always  trying  it.  It  was  a  dreadful  task 
it  first  When  I  got  to  know'a  few  people,  and  became  noticed  a  little 
IBS  man  who  had  some  new  notions  aboat  organ-building,  and  all  that, 
and  one  or  two  really  great  musicians  were  very  kind  and  friendly  to 
me,  it  used  to  be  a  dreadful  trial  to  have  to  observe  how  people  came 
into  a  room,  and  sat  and  talked,  and  used  their  knives  and  forks  at 
dinner,  and  drank  the  right  wine  ont  of  the  right  glass,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  The  first  time  I  went  to  an  evening  party  in  a  white  tie  and  a 
dresfr<2oat  was  an  agony,  I  can  tell  you.  And  then  to  have  to  watch 
one's  A's  and  r^s  all  the  time  did  so  intensify  the  misery.  For  a  long 
time  I  acquired  a  positive  reputation  for  sententiousness  because  I 
Sled  to  plan  ont  little  remarks  and  replies  which  should  say  as  much 
m  possible  in  the  fewest  words,  and  should  have  none  of  the  dangerous 
Tords  in  them.  I  am  getting  better  now,  I  think.  But  to  this  hour 
I  am  afraid  of  that  cursed  letter  h ;  and  when  I  find  that  I  must 
enoonnter  it»  I  fall  back  and  have  a  look  at  it  mentally  first,  so  as  to 
be  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Do  you  know  that  I 
fiel  infinitely  more  happy  and  at  my  ease  talking  French  on  the  Con- 
tinent^ or  with  foreigners  here,  than  speaking  English  with  English- 
men ?  BecaaBe,  yon  know,  a  wrong  accent,  or  even  a  slip  of  grammar, 
im't  anything  with  an  Englishman  speaking  French,  but  it  does  so 
stamp  an  Englishman  talking  English.  And  I  am  so  conscious  of  my 
own  defects." 

''Far  too  conscious,  Lambert ;  never  mind  your  defects.  It  may 
comfort  you  to  hear  that  I  know  a  man,  a  literary  man  and  a  scholar, 
too— to  be  sure,  he  is  an  Irishman — ^who  says  that  he  never  yet  met  or 
heard  an  Englishman  who  did  not,  some  time  or  other,  go  wrong 
with  his  ^  or  sound  an  r  where  the  cynical  letter  had  no  business  to 
come." 

"  Ah,  but  there  are  degrees.  There's  an  almost  imperceptible  lapse 
made  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  there's  a  blunder  that  would  be 
always  coming  out  if  one  didn't  keep  close  watch  over  it.  No ;  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  never  to  have  been  at  school,  never  to  have  been 
taught  when  young  how  to  pronounce  a  word,  or  enter  a  room,  or 
properly  handle  a  knife  and  fork.  Teaching  oneself  Latin,  or  even 
Greek,  is  comparatively  easy  —  I've  done  something  that  way ;  but 
studying  the  ways  of  polite  society  alone  out  of  a  printed  book  of 
etiquette  is  cruel  work;"  and  Lambert  laughed  genially. 

"  Then  you  shall  teach  it  all  to  me,  Lambert,  now  that  you  have 
mastered  the  art,  for  I  fear  I  never  could  grapple  with  it  alone." 

"  No ;  you  don't  want  it.  With  you  it's  quite  different,  for  you 
hare  been  at  school,  and  you  have  always  been  mixing  with  people. 
You  have  no  idea  how  different  is  the  case  of  a  fellow  who  goes  into 
anything  like  society  for  the  first  time,  and  finds  himself  new  to  the 
very  clothes  he  wears,  not  to  speak  of  the  ways  of  the  people  he  meets. 
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I  voDder  a  man  ever  has  the  perserrrance  to  go  throngh  wilh  it. 
Many  a  time  I  thoDght  it  really  wae  not  worth  the  Ubonr  and  trooble. 
Bot  I  Bnppoee  if^  somothing  lifee  cigar-smoking — it's  eickening  itfint, 
and  it  takes  a  L>ng  practice  before  one  can  get  qnite  nsed  to  it  ind 
enjoy  it ;  but  at  last  one  eaddenly  finds  he  can't  do  withont  it." 

Talking  tliis  wny,  we  reached  pleasant  8t  John'a-wood,  and  tk 
honee  in  which  Lambert  lived.     It  waa  a  pretty,  fantasttc  little  hoi«, 
one  of  a  terrace  which  stood  npon  the  sort  of  almost  imperceptible  riae 
that  in  the  puViiir!>s  of  London  men  call  a  hitl.    Lambert  had  the  first- 
floor  of  the  houfe,  nnd  enjoyed  a  very  pretty  view  over  the  ontekirtE  of 
London;  the  windows  being  to  placed  as  not  to  overlook  the  Tist 
clnster  of  streets  and  epires  and  domes,  fog-»nrmonnted,  which  by  , 
below.     Lookincr  from  the  room,  one  might  at  times  catch  faint,  hay  i 
glimpseB  of  soniotliing  like  the  conntrr.    Flowers  in  profusion  grew  on  ' 
the  patches  of  panien  in  front  and  back  of  the  faonse ;  trailing  plaoti 
fiall  from  eavew  to  basement.     It  was  alu>gether  a  very  pleasant,  gn-  , 
oions,  and  temptini;  place,  and  I  thooght  Lambert  might  well  feelglal  I 
to  return  to  suili  a  nest  every  evening frwm  the  town. 

The  rooms  were  neatly  fiimtshed :  for  the  most  part,  of  conree,  the 
ngnlar  ftimitnrf — chimneygiaes,  omamentf,  pictnres  —  of  sabnrbaa 
lodginge  in  London.  Hot  there  was  a  Email  organ,  hardly  bigger  tb»n 
a  piano,  of  my  ft-irnd's  own  design  and  constmction,  with  some  ofhis 
ipe«nftl  and  nencil  imitroy 01.00^ ;  ^l J  ihi^:&  m^lh:  aonio  ulever  speci- 
inons  of  wood -carving,  which  he  made  a  frequent  recreation,  he  told 
mPi  and  there  were  books  of  his  own — books  on  carving,  on  mnsic,  on 
Roicnoo,  (Ireok  Lexicons  and  ctass-books;  and  there  was  a  phot<^Ta[A 
over  the  chimneypicce  which  caught  my  eye  the  moment  I  went  into 
the  roiim:  it  was  that  of  Christina. 

l.niuhert  took  a  l>ook — a  sort  of  scrap-book,  apparently — out  of  a 
drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  and,  taming  hastily  over  its  leaves,  called 
my  allontion  to  it. 

"  (^riliiiiiOR  of  Aw,"  he  said;  "I  need  to  watch  for  them  in  the 
pajH^rii,  uiiil  <'ii(  them  out  and  paste  them  in." 

Vi'i"!  tlicre  wert'  criticisms  of  her  performancea  from  the  Jfoni&ur, 
fttlil  lli«  /Whi^,  and  the  fH,tf(»nt^Hi*  Brl^,  and  the  NattonaUZntung  of 
lli<rllii.  mid  tho  (hl-lkuisrht  /*«t/ of  Vienna,  the  Punyofc  of  Milan,  the 
0»u'it',th,p  of  Komi\  the  Opmitmt  of  Tortn,  the  Cowrrier  Ruaae,  the 
VVtiici,  l\n\  Mi'rmii<i  CMii'Hktr  (there  tms  a  Jformi^  Chrmieb  then),  the 
ih'iiitwi  l\<al^  nnd  1  know  not  what  other  papers.  I  glanced  over 
Mmm,  Drttui,  11111011!,  tlw  Htersi  dani-td  and  flickered  before  my  eyes. 
I  lO'iil  lliinii  Hlih  nmiixi'ment,  with  pride,  with  delight — ah,  and  with 
wiltlah  Hhiiiiin  iiml  ]iaiu  m  well!  They  differed  as  to  min<ff  points  of 
iu'llliilim  Home  nitolllnti  w  a  np^-ial  charm  what  others  deprecated  as 
t'llu  niiti  Milii  tlalkuki  wiM  dwlanng  that  the  voic«  was  incomparable, 
tmt  oeh  to  learn;  others  insisting  that  the  skill 

■oaM  T«oal  defei^i  others,  again,  leaning 
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more  on  the  acting  than  on  the  singing.  Bat  all  rang  to  the  one 
grand  chime — Bnccess.  In  Berlin  the  stndents  of  the  nniversity  had 
a  serenade  by  torchlight  in  honour  of  their  gifted  countrywoman;  in 
enthnsiastic  and  mnsic-mad  St.  Petersburg  the  singer  was  presented, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  last  performance,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  and  a 
diamond  brooch.  So  on.  It  was  simply  success.  Christina  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  put  the  book  away,  and  sat  thinking  and  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
The  whole  thing  was  unreal  to  me ;  I  was  as  one  who  dreams.  Only 
the  other  day  it  seemed  when  she  called  to  me  a  farewell  from  her  win- 
dow, and  the  flower  she  had  worn  in  her  bosom  fell  on  the  pavement  at 
my  feet. 

I  roae  and  went  to  the  chimneypiece,  and  looked  calmly  at  her 

portrait.    She  had  developed,  but  not  much  changed.   The  photograph 

made  her  look  a  little  older,  perhaps,  than  I  could  have  expected;  but 

moat  photographs  have  that  sort  of  effect.     She  was  certainly  very 

beautifal,  and  of  a  beauty  which  was  in  no  sense  commonplace.    In  a 

portrait-gallery  filled  with  the  pictures  of  handsome  women — most  of 

them  even  of  handsomer  women— one  must,  I  thought,  be  attracted  at 

<mce  by  that  striking  face,  with  its  fleece  of  fair  hair  and  its  eyes  so 

large  and  dark,  and  the  singular  softness  and  sweetness — almost  a  sen- 

BQouB  sweetness — of  the  expression  on  the  lips  and  the  outlines  of  cheek 

and  chin,  contrasting  as  sbrangely  as  did  the  hue  of  the  hair  and  eyes 

with  the  energy  and  decision  which  the  forehead  and  brows  expressed. 

I  looked  at  it  long  and  silently,  compressing  my  lips  the  while,  and 
aruBhing,  with  such  force  of  self-control  as  I  could  command,  all  rising 
emotion  down  into  obedience.  But  I  might  have  allowed  my  feelings 
their  full  sway  without  fear  of  observation,  for  Lambert  had  quietly  left 
the  room  the  moment  he  saw  me  approach  the  photograph.  He  did  not 
return  for  some  minutes.  I  conjectured  that  he  would  not  return,  in 
fact,  until  I  had  given  some  audible  intimation  that  I  needed  no  longer 
to  be  alone.  I  sat  down  and  played  a  few  random  chords  on  his  organ. 
He  presently  came  in,  looking  animated  and  cheerful,  and  told  me  he 
most  apologise  for  having  left  me,  but  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
have  a  long  and  profound  consultation  with  his  landlady  on  the  subject 
of  dinner.  Binner  came  at  last,  and  we  drank  some  wine,  and  became 
rery  talkative  and  cordial  and  friendly.  By  a  sort  of  silent  agreement 
we  avoided  all  reference  to  past  times,  and  said  no  more  of  Iter. 

After  dinner  we  opened  the  windows,  lighted  cigars,  and  smoked. 
Lambert  told  me,  with  the  innocent,  boyish  pride  which  was  rather 
an  attractive  part  of  his  character,  that  he  was  the  only  lodger  ever 
allowed  to  smoke  in  that  sacred  room;  that  the  landlady,  a  most  re- 
spectable old  lady,  positively  insisted  that  he  must  have  his  cigar  there 
whenever  he  pleased ;  and  that,  whenever  he  was  leaving  the  place  for 
good,  he  meant  to  present  her  with  a  set  of  entirely  new  curtains. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  any  use  my  giving  them  before,"  he  added ;  "  I 
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filiouid  only  epoil  them,  and  she  would  benefit  nothing  by  the  traos- 
acCion." 

The  eveniug  wna  calm  and  sultry,  &b  we  eat  quietly  Bmoking.  Pre- 
sently I  f^w  Lunibert  pot  up  aud  grasp  the  collar  of  his  coat  with  one 
hand,  while  he  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 

"  Would  you  mind,"  he  asked,  "  if  I  were  to — "  and  he  siapfei. 

"  Mind  what?"  I  asked  in  my  turn,  not  having  the  least  idiacC 
what  he  meant. 

"  Well,  just  to  pnll-off  my  coat,  you  kuow.  Ifa  yery  hot  thii 
eTeniog,  and  the  fact  is  I  haven't  ^ot  rid  of  all  the  old  ways  yet.  It 
does  seem  eo  pleasant  still  to  sit  of  a  Sunday  ereniug  in  one's  shirt- 
BleeveB.  lam  gradaally  breaking  myself  of  the  fashion;  bnt  jnst  sow 
I  begin  to  feel  ao  very  comfortable  that,  if  yon  really  ilidn'l  mind  and 
wouldn't  be  at  all  oiTended — I  hare  a  dressing-gown,  yon  know,  and 
rather  a  handsome  one ;  but  still  it  isn't  quite  the  same  thing,  just  yet." 

I  caald  not  help  langhing;  but  ha  was  qaite  grave  and  eameet. 

"  Sit  iu  your  shirt-aleevcg,  by  all  means,  Lambert,  if  it  makea  yon 
comfortable,"  I  said.  "  My  jwor  father  was  a  boat-bnllder,  as  yon  knov, 
in  his  best  days,  and  he  always  used  to  like  to  sit  in  his  shlrt-Bleeves 
of  a  Sunday  evening;  but  I  think  my  mother  discouraged  and  linall; 
abolished  the  practice  in  him,  and  she  never  allowed  me  even  to 
Kttempt  it.  Tliercfore  I  have  an  enjoymeot  the  less,  you  see,  and  I 
rather  envy  yon  your  additional  comfort." 

So  Lambert  puUed-off  his  coat,  and  lay  with  his  lithe,  long,  manlf 
fignro  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  chatted  with  additional  freedom  and 
Suency  all  the  evening. 

The  night  passed  pleasantly,  and  it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  Ned 
insisted  on  walking  part  of  the  way  with  me,  and  did  in  fact  walk 
nearly  all  the  way.  Wo  made  arrangements,  of  course,  to  meet  E^ain, 
and  meet  ollen.  lie  inquired  gently  and  cautioa^ly  into  my  proapectli 
and  hinted  in  iho  most  delicate  manner  that  he  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  me  some  advice,  or  to  make  me  acquainted  with  somebody 
whose  advice  would  be  better  than  his.  I  opened  to  him  freely  what- 
ever plans,  prospects,  and  hopes  I  bad, 

"  One  thing,"  1  said,  "  I  am  resolved  on,  Lambert.  I  will  make  a 
way  and  a  place  for  myself,  and  in  opera.  I  itill  be  a  /irinw  /mon 
one  day;  I  will  sing  with  her,  and  she  shall  acknowledge  that  I  have 
something  in  me ;  or  I  will  find  a  way  of  dying,  if  it  has  to  be  by  a 
plange  from  Waterloo-bridge."    We  shook  hands  and  separated. 

CHiPTER  XV. 


My  parting  words  to  Lambert  expressed  not  too  strongly  ij 
lation  which  had  grown  up  in  my  mind.     I  was  resolved  to  slave, 
and  strive,  and  wear  myself  out,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  qualify  myself  1 
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for  saccess  in  opera,  that  I  might  once  sing  with  her,  perhaps  on  eqnal 
termfl.  All  other  objects  in  life  seemed  to  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that, — thus  to  triumph,  thns  to  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  the 
opinion  she  onoe  held  of  me, — and  then  come  what  might ! 

Strangely  enough,  this  determination  was  not  inspired  by  any  hope 
that  we  might  ftdfil  the  other  part  of  our  early  dreams,  and  be  married. 
I  do  not  think  such  a  hope  ever  entered  into  my  ambition  and  my  resolve. 
She  did  not  lore  me ;  it  was  only  too  evident  that  she  could  not  really 
haye  loved  me  at  any  time  as  I  would  have  been  loved ;  and  even  were 
it  probable  or  possible  that  the  far-off  date  of  my  success  could  find 
her  fitill  unmarried,  I  was  too  proud  to  think  of  courting  the  love  of 
one  who  had  flung  me  thus  away,  and  left  me  to  my  loneliness  and  my 
miieiy.  No,  passionate  as  was  my  futile  love  for  her,  it  was  not  that 
which  now  influenced  me  to  my  determination  and  my  hopes.  It  was 
the  absorbing  desire  to  prove  myself  not  unworthy,  not  all  a  failure. 
To  wring  that  compensation  from  Fate  was  now  my  one  sole  object  in 
lift. 
And  if  I  should  fail? 

Well,  I  was  no  idiot,  and  I  thought  of  that.    The  most  passionate 
aq>iration  cannot  oonquer  suooess,  nor  is  it  evidence  of  capacity  for 
SQcoeas,  unless  when  it  comes  as  a  mere  instinct  of  the  nature,  like 
the  desire  of  the  water*fowl  for  the  pool,  of  the  young  eagle  for  the 
flight.    I  therefore  laid  little  stress  on  my  own  mere  aspirations, 
bowing  well  how  greatly  they  were  stimulated  by  my  love  and  my 
wounded  pride.    So  I  contemplated  coolly  the  possibility,  the  chance, 
of  utter  failure,  and  I  resolved  upon  my  course.    Once  let  it  be  certain, 
let  it  be  beyond  all  doubt — and  I  felt  convinced  I  could  judge  my  own 
cause  impartially  and  rightly — that  I  was  a  failure,  and  I  would  with- 
draw instantly  and  for  ever  from  these  countries,  change  my  name, 
bury  myself  in  some  remote  western  region  of  America,  and  live  there, 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  till  my  life  should  come  to  an  end. 
I  have  said   thus  much  in  explanation  of  the  resolute  energy 
with  which  I  now  went  to  work  at  musical  training,  and  at  saving- 
np  money  with  which  to  go  to  Italy  and  improve  myself,  and  begin  a 
career   there  which  I  hoped  might  wake  an  echo  in  England.    My 
friend  Lambert  entered  quietly,  earnestly  into  all  my  plans,  calmly 
assuming  my  perseverance  and  my  success  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  he  lent  me  valuable  assistance  by  advice  and  suggestion.    Lilla, 
too,  was  in  our  full  oonfidence,  and  was  quite  delighted  with   the 
project,  frequently  reminding  me  of  the  magnificent  day  at  the  Derby 
she  was  to  have  the  first  season  of  my  London  success.    Weeks  and 
months  went  on,  and  I  began  at  last  to  see  Italy  in  the  near  foreground 
of  my  hopes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  sum -up  in  a  few  lines  one  tolerably  long 
chapter  of  my  life — a  chapter  as  quiet  and  uneventful  to  tell  of  as  it 
was  to  me  momentous — I  must  relate  two  incidents. 


-«-:fi^'^     r-jL  m  mx  SiK.Laai^iaLt 


-  r.i«4 

I         _ 
.  ^iaatflF  «  Icr  «lm  he  «w  not  aetr  ha} 

qaiUTUImi:  t  -.r^  ■jHtbaAd  ifpnttM?.  w  br  ■■  I  CMiU  biliK 
it  aboat.    S>  l.  u>n  I  b^a  «•  «lHn«  Ifa*  Ma.  Ljadtm  vMlAed 

irith  Kxnesb^  -x^  ^^i^^m  -m^  Iftne  t««»  taiktd  too  oioaelr 
•od  too  long  :  c^ber.  mA  t&M  ifa  fin^R  afetpliniag  to  an  un- 
re^sUDg,  pfti^.L:  .■nuatr  I&c  aiwif  krt  Mat  oFits  dunn  under 
EQch  ciiv'&m^t.:..i$.  Tbese  wen  j  ■[ifii— i.  ammt  pecfaaps,  not  to  be 
orerWked, 

One  fine  sianr  nit:':::  of  wini^.  vbca  the  harteied  snow  gleamed 
plassT  oa  ihe  gionni  and  tie  listed  dock  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
slioncd  brisrhilv  ihrvufh  ihe  clear  and  rarefied  air,  I  walked  port  of 
the  wav  home  wiih  I.aaiben  frvui  oor  qoaner  by  lire  Thames.  He 
was  uuu«ualU-  silent  Av  a  «hiU\  iben  sadtknlT  aid : 

"  I  say,  TompK  ■  vhe  had  s>^  inso  ibc  w»t  now  of  caUing  me 
Toinnle,  and  mn  lJauks\  ••  wh»i  a  very  prettr  girl  toot  friend  Miss 
Iijudou  is!" 

"  Wtv  prvtty,  and  wrr  olev\-r,  and  voit  good." 

"  Yos,  itlii<  iit>'i)i»  a  s\>ri  of  ];irl  thai  oi>Dld  nnderstand  a  fellow,  and 
liolp  bill)  lo  think.  »«d  brinj:  him  oni.  IK>  ron  know,  I  talked  to  her 
jimt  nnw  of  mime  new  i,li.'*ii  1  har^  i^*t — jiwd  ideas,  I  thinkj  in  my 
own  lino,  uf  .»hi-m>— »n,)  she  lisionod  to  me  all  the  time,  and  qnita 
Hnih-r«tiio.i  it  nil  ikDil  i-rtn-,!  alviu  it.  1  know  she  did  by  the  qnestionB 
"lio  iMke.1,  Novvv  mindiho  att**vt*a  s:iri  gives.  I  don't;  they're  no 
Ivnl.  S.11110  kIiIm  will  kiww  by  il»  iu«e  expression  of  yow  face,  if 
tliiiy  liHVoii'l  own  Itwii  ii«(wniM^  to  a  x»onl,  what  kind  of  answers  they 
I'lmlit  l^i  ntvo,  Hut  l))0  (iU(*tiv*n*— if  they  Tcnture  upon  qnestions, 
llwl'w  Hta'l  uiivtakv,  if  yon  hare  a  question  asked. 

IWr  «h«  has  .c^we  with  yon,  and  how  far 
tlwt  girl  »k«d  m«  one  or  two  qnestioiu 
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that  showed  she  had  got  rather  ahead  of  me.  She  did  indeed.  I'm 
nther  a  slow  fellow,  and  she  seemed  to  make  a  short-cut — to  cat-off 
the  angle,  yon  know,  and  get  to  the  end  directly.  It  must  be  very 
pleasant^"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  half-sigh,  "  to  have  a  woman  for  a 
friend— for  a  friend — who  can  understand  one  in  that  ready  sort  of 
way." 

Was  the  inconsolable  becoming  consoled  ? 

"It  mnst  be  Tery  pleasant,  Lambert,"  I  answered  in  deep  earnest- 
ness. "  It  is  a  pleasure  some  of  as  mnst  go  without,  and  go  darkling 
thioogh  life  for  want  of  it." 

"  She  does  not  seem  very  happy  there,  I  think,"  he  remarked,  with 
a  nod  of  his  head  in  the  direction  we  had  left. 

"  No.    They  are,  as  yon  know,  very  poor." 

"Yes.    If  ever  I  many,  it  shall  be  some  poor  girl,  who  will  have 

BO  fortune  to  throw  in  my  face,  but  will  owe  all  to  me.    I  hate  the 

idea  of  benefiting  by  one's  wife.    I'd  like  to  make  my  way  in  the  world 

myself,  and  bring  her  along  with  me  ;  and  you  know  I  have  not  been 

doing  badly  so  far." 

"  Lilla  and  her  mother  have  both  been  very  kind  and  good  to  me. 
I  only  wish  I  had  any  way  of  proving  my  iriendship  and  gratitude." 

"  Is  there  not  a  ready  and  suitable  way  ?" 

"  Is  there  ?    If  there  is,  I  don't  know  it." 
Marry  Lilla."    He  brought  out  the  words  very  slowly. 
My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 
Yes,  I  do ;  I  quite  understand  why  you  cannot  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  No,  you  don't ;  at  least,  you  only  know  part  of  the  reason.  If  I 
had  never  met  another  woman,  I  should  not  wish  to  marry  Lilla  Lyn- 
don. I  am  very  fond  of  her,  Lambert,  and  have  good  reason  to  be ; 
but  not  in  that  way.  My  feeling  in  the  matter,  however,  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose.  Something  a  good  deal  more  to  the  point  is  that 
Lilla  Lyndon  would  not  marry  me." 

Do  you  think  not  ?  Now  I  have  often  thought — " 
Because  you  don't  know.  To  begin  with,  my  prospects  are  all 
too  cloudy,  and  I  am  far  too  poor.  Lilla  Lyndon  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  heroine,  and  I  don't  believe  she  could  be  happy  in  poverty.  She 
must  marry  somebody  who  can  make  her  mother  and  herself  comfort- 
able, or  more  than  merely  comfortable ;  and  I  don't  blame  her  for  it." 

"  Yet  I  don't  think — I  am  sure  I  am  right — that  she  would  marry 
for  money.     I  think  there  is  something  better  in  her." 

"  And  so  do  I  of  late.  I  don't  believe  now  that  she  would  marry 
for  money ;  but  I  don't  think  she  would  go  into  married  poverty — love 
in  a  garret,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  And  I  say  again  I  don't  blame  her. 
Some  people  can  do  it,  and  others  can't.  Let  us  all  try  to  understand 
ourselves  and  our  capacities.  One  person  can  stand  the  night-air 
without  catching  cold,  and  another  cannot ;  but  there  are  some  who 
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run  llie  risk  which  they  might  have  avoided,  and  do  cateli  cold,  ami 
arc  mopiiig  and  uroBS  about  it  fur  weeks  after.  Others  knov  thej  cm- 
not  stand  it,  and  take  care  not  to  try ;  and  they  are  wieo,  Stur,  1 
nupljose  ttiere  aro  plenty  of  girla  who  have  just  conrage  enough  lo  takt 
the  plunge,  but  not  courage  to  bear  the  conBequences  without  n^ 
Bod  lamcutation.  I  thick  Lilla  Lyndon  knows  (hat  she  haa  hid 
enough  of  jxiverty  in  her  domestic  life,  and  she  has  eeni^e  enoogli  lo 
caution  her  against  tisking  any  more  of  it.  She  is  not  fit,  for  the  kind 
of  lifo  she  leads,  and  I  think  it  has  gone  near  to  spoiling  her.  A  vef; 
little  of  a  better  sort  of  existence  would  soon  lift  her  qnite  out  of 
the  contamination  of  this." 

"  So  it  would,"  said  Lambert  eagerly.  He  had  been  listening  with 
rather  a  depressed  aii'  to  my  exordium  against  poverty. 

"The  fact  is,  Lambert,  they  talk  dreadful  rubbish  about  the  bless- 
ings of  jiovorty.  It  is  all  very  well  for  preachers  and  philosophera  to 
try  to  gammon  people  into  making  the  best  of  a  bad  lot ;  but  there 
IB  a  sort  of  poverty  which  doesnothing  bat  degrade.  All  Lilla  Lyndon 
wants,  to  he  just  aa  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  is  a  certain  income,  atid 
BMC,  and  no  debts," 

Lambert  brightened,  I  thought,  under  these  words.  The  fact  is, 
I  began  to  perceive  that  I  had  been  producing,  unconsciously,  quite 
tt  wrong  impression.  When  I  was  lecturing  on  the  evils  of  poverty, 
I  only  meant  to  show  him  how  certain  little  levities  and  defects 
bad  probably  arisen  in  Lilla'a  character,  and  thus  to  encoorage  him 
to  pay  court  to  her,  if  lie  felt  so  inclined.  To  me  he  appeared  qnite 
a  rising  and  prosjierous  man,  and  every  word  I  used  as  an  argament 
Against  Lilla's  marrying  into  poverty  was  meant  aa  a  rtason  wbj 
she  ought  to  marry  liim.  I  was  fast  turning  match -maker  out  of 
interest  in  both  my  friends.  But  Lambert  at  first  thought  1  WM 
arguing  against  the  prudence  of  anybody  thinking  of  such  a  girl  ai 
Lilla  unless  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  hia  connt«nonce,  transparentlj 
expressive,  became  clouded.     It  cleared  again  as  he  said : 

"Then  you  don't  think  she  would  care  about  a  man  only  if  he  waa 
a  swell,  and  had  plenty  of  money,  and  a  house  in  the  West-end,  like 
her  uncle,  and  all  that  ?" 

"  No ;  I  think  she  ia  too  sensible  and  spirited  a  girl  to  throw  awt$ 
a  chance  of  real  happiness  for  dreams." 

"  You  see,  Temple,  it's  this  way  with  me.  I  sappose  a  man  cant 
always  live  alone.  At  least,  I  think  now  he  can'tj  I  need  to  fancy  it  wonld 
be  my  foto,  and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  I  couid  endure  under — in  fict, 
nnder  the  circumstancea,  you  know.  Now,  somehow,  I  don't  think  bo, 
■incc  I've  seen  that  girl's  bright  face,  and  heard  het  pleasant  lau^ 
And  I  think  there's  something  in  her  too — I  know  it.  I  don't  think 
I've  fallen  in  love  with  her;  perhaps  I've  passed  the  age  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  I've  knocked  about  a  good  deal,  and  I'm  not  far  olT  thirty 
^  jretiBold.    But  I  do  like  to  bs  near  her,  and  to  hear  her  talk,  and  1 
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think  she  could  brighten  a  man's  life  very  much.  Then  I'm  getting 
on  Terj  well — ^for  a  fellow  like  me,  that  is,  who  came  up  from  nothing ; 
and  if  things  don't  take  a  wonderfallj  bad  turn,  I  don't  see  why  I 
ahoaldn't  soon  be  able  to  keep  my  wife  qnite  like  a  lady — and  Lilla 
LjDdon  would  look  like  a  lady  too,  and  take  the  shine  out  of  some  of 
the  West-enders,  1  can  tell  you." 

''My  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  good  luck  and  jGk>d- speed  with  all 
my  heart." 

Tea,  that's  all  yery  fioe,  but  we  mustn't  go  too  fast;  I  haven't  the 
iaiatest  reason  to  know  that  she  would  listen  to  a  word  of  the  kind." 

"  Nor  I ;  but  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  she  shouldn't." 

"  Don't  yoH  know  any  reason  ?" 

"Not  I.    How  should  I  r 

"  Unkaa  that,  perhaps — she  knows  you  a  long  time,  you  see,  and  you 
i»fe  been  a  good  deal  together,  almost  like  brother  and  sister." 

''Exactly,  Ned;  there  it  is — we  are  very  much  like  brother  and 
sister,  and  never  could  or  would  be  like  anything  else.  Lilla  Lyndon 
has  not  a  friend  cm  earth  who  thinks  more  of  her  than  I  do,  and  I'm 
sore  I  have  no  friend  more  warm  and  true  than  she — no  friend,  indeed, 
half  80  warm  and  tme.  And  that  is  all ;  and  if  Lilla  should  marry  you, 
old  fellow,  which  I  sincerely  hope,  she  and  I  will  be  jast  the  same 
Dust  friends  as  ever,  please  Ood." 

We  parted  without  many  more  words — without  any  more  words, 
indeed,  upon  this  subject.  But  it  seemed  clear  enough  to  me  how 
things  would  tend.  Of  Lilians  feelings  on  the  subject  I  could  guess 
nothing  as  yet ;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  soon  to  know 
all;  and  meanwhile  I  could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  not  love 
Uds  handsome,  manly,  simple,  successful  fellow. 

As  for  him,  I  envied  him,  because  he  could  love  and  hope.  The 
whole  thing  gave  me  sincere  pleasure,  and  jet  a  queer,  selfish  shade  of 
sadness  fell  on  me,  too,  as  I  walked  home  alone.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  somewhat  grimly,  that  my  condition  resembled  a  little  that 
of  a  man  on  board  a  disabled  and  sinking  ship,  who  sees  the  last  of  his 
friends  safely  received  in  the  boat  which  has  no  room  left  for  him. 

That  was  one  of  the  incidents  I  had  to  relate  before  leaping  over  a 
few  chapters  of  my  life,  because  it  serves  to  foreshadow  and  explain 
what  happened  during  the  interval.  Another  incident,  seemingly  un- 
connected with  this,  must  be  told  about  the  same  time,  as  it  tended 
towards  the  same  end. 

One  day  I  had  made  an  appointment  with  Ned  Lambert  in  town. 
We  were  to  meet  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  we  had  fixed  on  Palace- 
yard  as  a  convenient  rendezvous.  It  was  a  fine  frosty  evening  in  late 
February,  and  tlie  cheery  sunbeams  were  falling  lovingly  on  the  Abbey 
and  on  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the  Clock-Tower.  Palace-yard  was  full 
of  bustle  and  life ;  carriages  and  cabs  were  driving  up  every  moment 
and  depositing  members,  to  make  way  for  whom  policemen  kept  scur- 
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.  J 
(Ting  bcre  xnd  ih'Sr?,  aid  dthriag  back  Ae  na^cvnMliBg  ran  tt 
people  «boBukt7i  the  MtaaeB  to  tbe  graitaUHalL  I  wu  eome- 
wfau  too  soon  t-.T  iBj  ^fHtfBEBt,  Md  I  ksKv  ObI  Lkmbut  would  i 
make  his  appe«aa?e  pncMj-M  tfa*  doc^  dUwl  iIk  half-Juxir— not 
a  minate  sooner,  not  a  mnlc  bicr.  ft*  I  too  fell  iWo  the  troffd,  ud 
occDpied  iDTself  in  wwefe^  the  witui  h  tfa^  rode  or  drore  np,  and 
thinking  vh>t  a  ^eij  be  tk>^  it  bmIi  ba  to  be  oae  of  a  boilj  of  pei- 
MHUgies  so  high  Ard  m^btf  tkat  cnwdi  pifaend  to  rc  joa  go  to  7001 
work,  and  that,  t  ren  tfcgagh  job  onlf  aae  ^  in  a  hansom  eab,  a 
polkeman  nisfae^  :o  dnc  tke  va;,  thai  ;««'  ai^wt  leet  m^t  tread 
an  nnimpeded  f^Teneii.  riiaiattj.  bowenr,  mj  eres  mUd  an  a 
figure  in  tbe  litt'.':-  rank  of  yclatan  jut  brfbre  mj  own,  the  ught  of 
which  was  qoiie  enooeh  to  Bake  me  hll  tmtk  pRdpitatieljr. 

Il  was  Lrnd. n — tbe  vnog  I^ndoH.  the  |aod^al  eon,  Lfae  omtlaT. 
He  was  dressed  wi;h  what  I  caiiBoi  help  oailing  atodied  and  sitislis 
poTenr.  His  kii  w^  nmj  in  hue;  loi  ooit  ra  all  threadbare,  and 
in  one  or  two  pl^^^?  actnallj  ton:  bat  both  wvre  Imsfaed  with  elabo- 
rate care.  He  hud  bbck  gloTca  *»,  wfaiefa  *ae  gone  in  ibe  fingers; 
bis  tn>af«TS  wei^.'  strapped  down  canlUlT.  Looking  U  him  from  a 
porelj  dramatic  ioint  of  new,  1  abonU  aaj  his  appearance  eiprened 
Honest  Porertr  in  the  pcnoa  of  a  Heaij  Father. 

The  tnontent  I  ^w  him  I  was  awnBeed  aonething  was  "  np ;"  md 
I  drew  back  to  ;.., :'.  i^iziz  ?->t,  ^J  M;  T.:-*mg  Ms.k  eves,  I  conld 
ob««npe.  howerer,  that  be  kept  alwan  glandng  np  towards  the  Pailia- 
ment-stivot  end  of  Palace-jard. 

Prosetitlv  a  cwTi:^  iiA>Te  np,  in  whi:j  I  saw  a  face  I  knew.  It 
was  an  oix?h  ca^^^l^^\  frosty  tht^ugfa  U-c  daj  wa»,  Mr.  LjudoD — the 
I.yndou  in  ^\^ssossion,  the  Tonimv  Goodboy  —  sat  in  it,  with  a  pale, 
h«adiM>nio,  slender  yoaag  w\>Kia,  whom  I  a£samcd  to  be  one  of  hia 
danirLtera,    The  carriaire  si«  i»|>ed  at  the  entrance  to  IVeetminBter  Hall. 

"  Now,"  1  ()KMi}:ht  to  myself.  ■•  we  are  in  for  a  pretty  acene." 

1  K«w  Iho  other  l^viulon  iuoti*  fi^rwanL  Suddenly  he  drew  baet 
M  tho  strident  voio«  vf  tlio  M.P.  was  beard  saying, 

"  YoH  wiiil  tlior»\  l.illa;  I'll  just  lake  my  seat  and  come  back." 

The  meiHl>er  p.>l  down  and  sm>de  into  the  Hall,  and  the  carriage 
lio);Hn  til  wiilidrow  lo  the  other  side  of  the  yard. 

I  idmtwl  l)it>t()^hl  ofivrv>liliin:hy  the  iniernJ  toseiie  the  confonnded 
He«v_v  V'«llte>\v\iii>N(nlme  with  him,  and  erea  drag  him  away,  when  I 
nnw  liliii  ln>-j,V  iVom  tlie  eivwd,  ulunirc  at  the  carriage,  and  cling  to  its 
aide, 

"  l.ilU  V  bii  i»N('Uim«l  in  |one«  fn>  lond  that  even  those  who  wen 
ftirthor  ,iiV  ihitii  1  ri\Mu  the  .^wriaj^-  must  hare  heard  the  words  dia- 
tlii'Ml.v  ••  I.III11,  ni^v  .ItMinUler,  «y  Movx>i  daiijrhtcr;  do  yon  not  know 
Jiiiii'  (\\[\ifv  Mini-  vwWmU  wwwffcA  felhor!  Have  they,  then,  taught 
yt'n  lo  hill...  liHi,i.  liHlii  H\.\  in^-  iixiwl  v'hil.l;— Otet  away,  don't  attempt 
tti  iiUoMtio.     Wlmi  lnw||„«  Im  11  of  jvHts,  wiiftmnd you !" 
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These  last  words  mere  addressed  to  the  first  policeman  who  mshed 
forward  and  attempted  to  drag  him  away. 

The  yonng  lady  in  the  carriage  sat  pale  and  apparently  bewildered, 
hi  without  showing  any  wild  affright.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with 
a  colourless  Madonna  face,  large  deep  violet  eyes,  and  dark-brown  hair. 

<*  Come,  none  of  this !"  expostulated  the  policeman.  "  You  come 
iwij  qnietly,  or  I  shall  have  to  lock  yon  up." 

**  Stand  back,  minion  I  Blue-coated  minion,  away !  That  lady  is 
mjdaDghter.  May  not  a  father  speak  with  his  own  child  ?  I  appeal 
to  my  fellow-conntrymen,  my  fellow  Englishmen  here  around.  They 
will  not  allow  me  to  be  thus  ill-used.'' 

^BraYo,  old  core!**  was  the  remark  of  one  fellow  Englishman. 

"  Go  it,  Wiggy !"  cried  another  sympathiser. 

The  general  crowd  laughed. 

The  girl  in  the  carriage  looked  paler  than  before,  but  she  fixed 
V^jing  eyes  on  poor  battling  Lyndon. 

^  Don't  hurt  him,"  she  called  to  the  policeman  in  clear,  firm  tones. 
''The  poor  man  is  mad !" 

"  I  am  not  mad !"  screamed  Lyndon.  "  This  hair — "  and  he  put 
bis  hand  to  his  head,  but  stopped. 

I  do  believe  he  was  about  to  say,  "  This  hair  I  tear  is  mine !"  but, 
recollecting  that  he  only  wore  a  wig,  he  checked  himself  in  time.  "  I 
un  Dot  mad !    That  lady  is  my  daughter." 

"  No,  she  ain't,"  expostulated  the  policeman.  "  I  know  that  lady 
well  enough.  Come  away  now,  that's  a  good  fellow,  and  don't  make  any 
more  row.    Come  away.    Where  do  you  live  ?  where  are  your  friends  ?" 

"  There !  my  daughter  is  my  only  friend !  Let  me  go !  Let  me  know 
if  she  casts  me  off. — Lilla!  Are  you  not  Lilla?" 

"My  name  is  Lilla,"  said  the  young  lady,  looking  pityingly  at  him; 
"but  I  do  not  know  you. — I  am  sure,"  she  said  to  the  policeman,  "  the 
poor  man  is  mad.  Pray  take  him  away,  but  deal  gently  with  him;  and 
let  me  know,  please,  if  you  can,  something  about  him.  Send  someone 
to  me — to  Miss  Lilla  Lyndon,  Connaught-place.  Has  he  no  friends? 
Does  nobody  know  him?" 

An  impulse  I  could  not  resist  dragged  me  into  the  business.  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd ;  I  took  off  my  hat  to  the  young 
lady,  whose  sweet,  calm  face  had  attracted  me  from  the  first. 

"  I  know  him,  Miss  Lyndon,"  I  said;  "  and  if  he  will  come  with  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  him." 

"  He  is  mad,  is  he  not?"  she  asked,  bending  forward  and  lowering 
her  tone. 

"  In  one  sense  he  is  indeed  mad." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  him?  Is  he  an  object  of  charity?  Has  he 
no  friends?" 

"  He  has,  I  believe,  no  friends — none  whatever." 

"  You  are  not,  then,  a  friend  of  his?" 
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"  Indeed,  no ;  but  I  know  some  mRmtiera  of  his  family,  and  shenld 
like  to  take  charge  of  liim  for  their  sake." 

By  this  time,  iiowevcr,  Lyndon  had  qnite  recovered  himeelf,  Hi§ 
mistake  was  clear  to  him  now.  The  name  of  Lilla  had  mtoled  bia.. 
•  He  really  had  thougrht,  no  donbt,  that  the  Lilla  Lyndon  before  hia 
mnet  be  his  own  daughter.  Ue  twisted  himself  from  tlie  hands  of  th» 
policeman,  and  coming  up  to  the  carriage,  took  off  his  hat  and  mado^^ 
low  bow. 

"  I  have  to  ask  the  lady's  pardon,"  he  said,  "her  rery  homfaM 
pardon.  I  am  not  mud;  I  am  as  sane  as  any  senator  orer  the  way.M 
I  have  made  a  mistake — not  bo  great  a  mistake,  perhape,  as  it  n^ 
seem  just  now.  1  am  but  mad  north-north-weet,  although  in  tUi 
instance,  and  wilh  the  wind  sontherly  too,  I  hai-e  failed  to  know  I 
hawk  from  a  hemsliaw.  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  apologise  for 
it.  What  more  can  a  gentleman  do?  I  am  a  gentleman.  Miss  Lilla 
Lyndon,  althougli  I  uonfess  that  just  at  preeent  I  may  not  perhaps 
quite  look  like  one ;  Ijut  you  shall  know  the  fact  one  day.  Ueanwhile, 
allow  me  again  to  njiologise  and  to  withdrair.  Enough  has  been  done 
fbr  fame  to-day.  My  compliments  to  your  dear  father.  I  decline  the 
escort  of  the  policr^-l'orce,  and  I  repudiate  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Emannei 
Temple,     I  want  no  one  to  take  care  of  me  but  Providence." 

He  again  made.-  a  lnw  bow,  addressed  to  Miss  Lyndon,  hononred  me 
with  a  contemptuous  glance,  pui^hed  bis  way  through  the  grinning  and 
wondering  crowd  up  to  a  grinning  and  wondering  driver  of  a  liMnaom 
cab,  moonted  lightly  into  the  cab,  and  was  rattled  away. 

I  was  backing-out  of  the  ■dispersing  crowd  too,  when  Miss  Lyndon 
again  leaned  from  her  carriage,  and  said  very  earnestly,  "  May  I  ask, 
sir,  if  yon  can  tell  me  anything  about  that  strange  man  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Miss  Lyndon ;  nothing  that  you  could  care  to  hear." 

"  Bnt  there  is  something.  Pray  what  is  his  name  ?  0,  here  is  paps, 
at  last." 

Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  came  rapidly  up,  looking  red  and  angry.  I  to<A 
advantage  of  his  coming  to  escape  from  an  embarraaeing  question,  by 
bowing  to  the  lady  and  walking  away. 

I  looked  calmly  in  Mr.  Lyndon's  face,  bnt  sought  and  made  no  sign 
of  recognition.  I  could  see  that  hia  daughter  began  at  once  eagerly 
talking  with  him,  and  that  she  glanced  towards  me.  I  could  see  too 
that  he  looked  irritat«d  and  excited.  And  I  bad  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing that  he  would  probably  eet  me  down  aa  an  accomplice  and  actor  in 
his  brother's  pleasant  little  performaoce. 

The  whole  scene,  though  it  seemed  long,  had  not  occupied  fiye 
minutes,  and  the  little  bubble  of  excitement  it  bad  created  in  Palace- 
yard  soon  oollapeed  and  wholly  melted  away. 

Mr.  Lyndon  and  his  daughter  drove  ofTj  and  by  the  time  Ned 
Lambert  came  up  to  his  appointment,  there  waa  do  evidence  of  any- 
thing unusual  having  happened. 
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I  did  not  tell  him  anjthiDg  abont  it,  although  I  should  haye  been 
gild  enough  of  a  little  of  his  adrice ;  but  I  preferred  to  think  the  matter 
cilmlj  over  before  I  took  anybody,  even  him,  into  my  confidence. 

Late  that  night  I  was  going  home  alone,  haying  parted  with  Lam- 
bert. I  was  walking  slowly  along  Piccadilly,  when  an  arm  was  sud- 
denly thrust  into  mine,  a  burst  of  mellow  laughter  pealed  in  my  ear, 
ud  I  found  that  the  detested  Lyndon  was  walking  beside  me. 

"  Temple,"  he  broke  out,  "I  forgive  you !  To-day  I  repudiated  you, 
because  I  thought  you  wanted  to  disavow  my  acquaintance,  you  shabby 
dog,  in  order  that  you  might  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  my  pretty  niece. 
Bat  I  am  deligfated  to  meet  you  now,  for  I  do  so  want  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over ;  and  yon  are,  I  give  you  my  word,  my  sole  confidant." 

I  came  to  a  dead  stand. 

"  Pmay  tell  me,*'  I  asked  as  sternly  as  I  could,  "  which  is  your  way  ?" 

**  Just  80,  in  order  that  you  may  go  the  other  way.  I  know  all 
ibont  that.  Temple;  and,  aa  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  to  you 
before,  7011  sometimes  adopt  a  sort  of  conventional  coarseness  only  fit 
for  the  most  inferior  transpontine  drama.  Don't  try  that  on,  Temple. 
Qualify  for  the  Adelpbi,  at  the  lowest.,  if  you  will  practise  stage-talk 
in  private  life.  Be  genial,  man,  be  sociable !  Look  at  me.  Above 
dl,  try  to  be  a  gentleman.    Don't  you  know  that  I  rather  like  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  then  I  don't  like  you." 

** (hoarsely  candid,  /don't  mind.  Gome,  let  us  move  on  a  little. 
I  am  going  your  way,  wherever  that  is.  Don't  try  to  thwart  me ;  I 
have  a  motive  in  it.  I'll  follow  you,  if  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  friendly  companiondiip." 

It  oocumd  to  me  at  once  that  he  had  now  perhaps  resolved  on 
changing  his  tactics,  and  persecuting  his  wife  and  child;  and  that  he 
hoped,  by  finding  out  where  I  lived,  to  come  upon  their  track.  So  I 
straightway  resolved  to  baflSe  him.  Like  Morgiana  observing  the 
stranger  in  the  Arabian  tale,  I  at  once  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  he  might  have  in  view,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  society  to 
thwart  him.  80 1  permitted  his  companionship,  and  walked  on,  resolved 
to  lead  him  a  pretty  dance  if  he  hoped  to  find  out  my  whereabouts. 

*'That  was  a  ftinny  mistake  of  mine  to-day,"  he  chuckled;  "but 
very  natural.  I  don't  know  that  any  harm  is  done,  after  all.  It's  not 
a  bad  way  of  opening  the  campaign,  and  giving  Tommy  Goodboy  a 
sort  of  notion  of  what  he  has  got  to  expect.  What  a  happy  evening  he 
must  have  spent !  What  a  string  of  lies  he  must  have  told  that  fine 
girl,  my  niece !  Isn't  she  a  fine  girl,  Temple  ?  I  feel  quite  proud  of 
her.  I  foresee  that  she  will  prove  immensely  useful.  Goodboy  will 
have  to  come  to  terms,  or  woe  upon  his  life !  By  the  way.  Temple,  do 
you  know  anything  of  astronomy?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Ah  I  What  a  pity  I  Then  that  magnificent  sky  over  our  heads  is, 
I  suppose,  all  a  blank  to  you  I    Just  a  pavement  or  floor  inverted !    I 
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daresay  the  flonndering  Yennses  and  Cupids  on  the  Hampton-Comt 
ceiling  would  interest  you  a  good  deal  more  than  that  field  of  sublime 
constellations.  Well,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  wouldn't  be  that  sort  of 
fellow,  Temple,  for  anything  you  could  give  me.  No,  I  wouldn't 
indeed ;  I  have  always  noticed,  though,  that  you  professional  singmg- 
fellows  are  generally  very  stupid.  The  spiritual  nature  doesn't  seem 
to  get  developed  at  all.  Wonder  how  that  is  ?  The  women  don't  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  bad." 

"  Are  you  walking  so  much  out  of  your  way  to  philosophise  on 
professional  singers  ?" 

"  Acute  youth,  no,  I  am  not.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Temple  —  for  I 
want  to  get  back  to  a  game  of  billiards — I  have  begun  to  think  a  good 
deal  of  what  you  were  saying,  only  too  eloquently,  the  other  day.  It 
didn't  impress  me  then,  as,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  ought  to  have  done. 
I  was  in  a  frivolous  and  cynical  mood ;  unfortunately,  I  sometimes  am 
80.  I  mean  the  evening  that  you  appealed  to  me  so  very  touchingly 
about  my  wife  and  child.  You  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air.  Temple,  and, 
although  at  the  moment  unheeded,  it  came  down  and  found  its  mark— 
a  father's  heart.  I  do  now  long  to  see  my  child.  I  thought  I  had 
found  her  to-day;  alas,  the  voice  of  Nature  guided  me  wrong,  or  at 
least  not  quite  right.  Temple,  conduct  me  to  my  child  I  You  know 
where  she  is.    Lead  me  to  her." 

"  This  sort  of  stuff,"  I  replied  very  calmly  and  deliberately,  "  does 
not  impose  upon  me.  I  suppose  you  want  to  make  your  daughter  the 
victim  of  some  such  disgraceful  exposure  as  that  to  which  you  tried  to 
subject  your  niece  to-day.  That  you  shall  certainly  never  do  by  any 
help  or  hint  of  mine.  Let  that  be  enough.  Were  you  to  parade  the 
streets  all  night  at  my  side — to  my  disgust — were  you  to  dog  my  foot- 
steps for  a  month,  you  should  learn  nothing  of  your  daughter  from  me." 

"  Temple,  an  awful  thought  flashes  on  me !  I  beseech  of  you  to 
answer  me !  Heavens,  it  can't  be !  and  yet — tell  me,  is  my  daughter 
married — and  to  you?' 

"  She  is  not ;"  and  I  broke  fiercely  away. 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !"  was  his  fervent  and  pious  exclamation. 

I  hurried  away.  He  looked  after  me  for  a  while,  hesitating ;  then, 
apparently  giving  up  the  idea  of  forcing  any  more  of  his  company  on 
me  just  then,  he  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  sang  out  "Qood-night,  Signer 
Pantalon !"  and  went  chuckling  and  stamping  back  in  the  direction  of 
his  favourite  Haymarket. 

It  was  a  hideous  nuisance  to  me  to  have  the  existence  of  this 
dreadful  little  creature  hung  as  a  sort  of  mysterious  burden  round  my 
neck.  A  secret  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  which  I  wanted  neither 
to  keep  nor  to  disclose,  was  thrust  on  me,  and  seemed  to  lay  a  sort  of 
critical  and  embarrassing  responsibility  on  me.  Sometimes  I  thought 
of  taking  Mrs.  Lyndon  aside  and  telling  her  the  whole  matter,  and  so 
putting  her  on  her  guard ;  again,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  pro- 
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priety  of  trnsting  to  Lilla's  natural  good  sense  and  courage,  and  making 
her  the  confidante.   But  so  long  as  there  was  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
his  not  finding  them  oat  and  disturbing  or  disgracing  them,  I  shrank 
from  adding  this  fresh  and  superfluous  burden  of  vexation  to  their  hard 
lires.    It  was  clear  that  any  chance  that  Lilla — my  Lilla— might  have 
from  the  patronage  or  bounty  of  her  uncle  would  be  utterly  gone,  if 
once  her  life  became  mixed  up  with  that  of  her  unfortunate  father.    I 
Teiy  much  mistook  the  character  of  Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P.,  if  that  gentle- 
man would  not  cast-off  his  niece  as  though  she  were  a  plague-infected 
garment,  once  it  became  apparent  that  recognising  her  would  be  en- 
oooraging  bis  outlaw  brother.    Thus  far,  at  least,  the  crusade  of  the 
latter  seemed  directed  only  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  fine  house 
in  Connaught-place.    And  although  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  in 
the  end,  if  needful,  kick  with  equal  foot  at  the  door  of  the  Chelsea  lodg- 
iog-house,  yet,  until  he  showed  some  signs  of  beginning  to  attack,  it 
seemed  only  raising  a  needless  alarm  to  put  my  friends  on  their  guard. 
Positively,  I  entertained  ideas  of  writing  to,  or  waiting  on,  or  throw- 
ing myself  in  the  way  of,  Miss  Lyndon — the  other  Lilla  Lyndon — and 
telling  her  who  the  madman  was,  and  appealing  to  her  pity  and  kind- 
liness to  prevail  upon  her  father  to  pension  him  quietly  off,  and  thus 
bay  his  perpetual  absence  and  silence.    I  fear  that  pure  good-nature 
towards  my  friends  did  not  wholly  inspire  this  notion.    I  own  that  I 
should  have  dearly  liked  a  few  words  of  conversation  with  that  sweet, 
clear  voice;  to  have  looked  in  those  pure,  pitying  eyes  again.    Was 
this,  then,  one  of  the  proud,  cold,  puritanical  spinsters  my  Lilla  had  so 
often  described  to  me  ?    She  had  clearly  never  seen  this  one,  at  least ; 
and,  unless  the  latter  was  a  very  accomplished  actress  indeed,  she  could 
never  have  heard  of  any  other  Lilla  Lyndon  than  herself.   For  when  the 
little  scoundrel  claimed  her  as  his  daughter  because  her  name  was 
Lilla,  her  face  exhibited  only  surprise  and  pity ;  she  showed  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  any  comprehension  of  his  meaning  or  his  mistake. 

I  could  not  forget  her  eyes  and  her  voice.  I  even  walked  by 
Connaught-place  several  times,  hoping  to  see  her,  but  not  confessing 
to  myself  that  I  did  so  hope.  So  I  temporised  and  postponed,  and  kept 
my  secret,  and  did  nothing  more.  But  I  held  still  to  my  first  impulse, 
and  wished  for  a  chance  of  trusting  to  the  girl's  pure  and  sympathetic 
face,  and  breaking  through  ceremony  and  conventionality  by  appealing 
to  her  and  telling  her  all. 
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bf  commeroe  alone.  There  ia  such  a  thing  aa  public  opiuioa  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  case  of  a.  dependency  held  under  the 
peonliar  circnmstanceg  which  attach  bo  onr  euetern  possessions,  the 
pr«nerTBttoD  of  prestige  and  moral  influence  ia  certainly  of  not  less 
momeDt  than  the  extenaion  of  commerciitl  relations.  It  aliould  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  English  are  only  encamped  in  India,  in  the  Buine 
c«nM  that  the  Turks  are  said  to  be  encamped  in  Europe.  The  remcm- 
(innue  of  jHist  achieveraents,  and  belief  in  our  actual  ijoivcr,  form  the 
basis  of  ODT  empire.  The  former,  hotrever,  is  fat^t  fading  away ;  and 
Um  littter  bos  been  serionsly  impaired  by  the  rumonre  of  blunders 
and  disasters  which  were  induBtrionsIy  circulated  throughout  India  at 
tlie  time  of  tbe  Crimean  war. 

"  la  one  instance,  long  after  that  war  was  ovar,"  writes  the  anthor 
of  tbe  iMmphlet  already  alluded  to,  "  I  vaa  asked  by  a  rery  highly* 
Mituated  native  to  procure  for  him  General  de  Todleben's  account  of 
that  WW-  Thinking  it  sLrange  that  he  should  erince  ao  much  interoat 
in  a  war  some  years  after  it  was  over,  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
inibnned  that,  having  read  both  the  English  and  French  accoaots,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  read  the  Rneaian  accoont.  And  what  was  hia 
object?  viz.  'that,'  aa  he  stated,  *by  a  comparison  of  ail  three  he  might 
form  his  own  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  great  Powers  individually  was 
tbe  strongtaL'  His  argnment  was,  that  the  natives  of  India  felt  that 
no  Indian  (^Asiatic  Power  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  the  supremacy 
in  India,  and  thna  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  that  consequently 
llw  intelligent  nativea  were  aaliaGed  to  remain  under  the  government 
of  a  fonign  Power;  but  be  maintained  that  they  would  not  feel  satis- 
tied  with  their  present  position,  or  have  any  confidence  in  tbe  atability 
of  British  rule,  if  they  believed  that  any  other  European  Power  was 
ttrooger  than  England." 

The  aalonishing  progreaa  of  Russian  arms  and  policy  in  Central 

'.-:ti  corner  home  to  the  Indian  mind  with  much  greater  force  than 

'  -lory  uf  disasters  experienced  in  Europe,  and  at  the  iiands  of  fonr 

'.d  Powers.     Sebastopol  may  hare  fallen,  but  eo  also  did  Kara  ;  and 

(.'iiaca&nfi  wag  subdned  and  depopulated  in  spite  of  Great  Britain, 

iigh  aided  by  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.    The  policy  of  non- 

rvention,  which  has  become  a  political  ma.iim  in  this  country,  ia 

■  ired  by  onr  Indian  fellow- tnhjeotfi  and  dependents  aa  a  symptom 

uui  a  recognition  of  decay.     They  cannot  understand  how  an  empire 

T'londed  on  annexation  shoald  culminate  in  the  repudiation  of  tbe 

pmrtioos  by  which  it  obtained  such  vast  dimensions.    England's  sup- 

pesed  weakness  becomes  Russia's  real  opportunity,  and  tbe  "  Rube"  is 

klnady  luok«d  npon  aa  tlie  possible  ruler  of  India,  and  at  no  very 

diiljuit  date. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  India  would 
have  cn^thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  a  change  of  masters ; 
■I  if  it  vould  not  be  the  Srst  act  uf  tin  invader  to  proclaim  the  in- 
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TiolabOitr  of  all  existing  rights  and  priyOeges,  BQppIemented  bj  addi- 
tional honours  and  emolnments.  In  other  quarters  the  national  debl 
of  India  is  pnt  forward  as  a  l-arrier  ag:ainst  foreign  invasion  and  cirQ 
conrnlsion.  in  ignorance  or  foreetfnlness  of  the  fact  that  not  one-third 
of  the  whole  amount  is  due  to  natives.  The  same  want  of  oonfideooe 
is  displayed  in  their  relnciance  to  invest  money  in  public  works.  Of 
the  eighty  millions  sterlinir  expended  on  railways,  canals,  and  othcf 
works  of  public  utility,  nor  one-eightieth  part  has  been  furnished  bj 
native  subscribers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that,  under 
the  British  Government,  the  natives  generally  enjoy  personal  secoritj 
and  material  well-being  to  an  extent  that  no  Asiatic  country  has  erer 
witnessed  since  the  commencement  of  the  historic  era.  We  have  freely 
introduced  all  the  latest  improTements  of  European  science  and  ex- 
l>erienee.  We  have  tendered  the  means  of  education  to  all  who  will 
accept  the  boon,  and  have  laboured  strenuously,  and  even  afiectionatdf, 
to  ameliorate  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  Indian 
community.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  manner  is  overbearing,  sn* 
percilious,  and  offensive :  we  interfere  officiously  with  domestic  habits 
and  usages ;  we  legislate  from  a  European  point  of  view ;  in  short,  we 
are  nothing  if  not  English. 

The  income-tax  was  universally  unpopular.     "Throughout  Hin- 
dostan,"  writes  an  intelligent  and  friendly  native,  "  it  is  regarded  aB 
a  national  mulct  for  the  rebellion.     The  mvsterious  wants  of  the 
State  are  incomprehensible  to  the  popular  imderstanding.     As  yet 
the  Indians  have  not  a  common  national  mind  to  feel  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  a  common  State.    They  are  busy  about  their  own  pri- 
vate fiscal  prosperity,  and  indifferent  to  any  outside  calls  of  com- 
mon interest.     It  never  enters  into  their  thoughts  to  inquire  abooi 
the  annual  income  or  ex}x?nditure  of  the  State,  or  to  care  about  its 
chronic  deficits.  .  .  .  Never  before  was  the  national  debt  known  in 
India,  where  only  the  whim  of  a  despot  had  to  be  pledged  for  its  pay- 
ment.   Not  more  is  the  national  debt  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the 
north -westerns  than  is  the  income-tax.    The  native  mind  must  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  wants  of  the  State,  to  feel  an  interest  in  its 
well-being,   before    it  will  indorse  the  opinion  that  taxation  is  no 
tyranny."* 

Municipal  commissions  are  scarcely  less  odious,  becatise  of  their 
inquisitorial  character.  Then,  the  Tenancy  Bill  is  regarded  with  un- 
disguised detestation  in  the  Pud  jab  not  less  than  in  Oude,  and  angry 
murmurs  are  heard  in  all  quarters.  "The  people,"  said  Sindiah  to 
Colonel  Daly,  "are  bewildered  by  your  legislation.  You  coil  act 
uix)n  act,  code  upon  code,  with  sections  innumerable.  You  never 
leave  them  alone.  I  am  told  that  your  district  officers  have  less  in- 
tercourse with  their  ryots  than  formerly ;  there  is  more  of  system  and 

♦  'J'he  Trart'U  of  a  JJindoo  in  rarious  Parts  of  Bi^ngal  and  Ujfper  India,    By 
Baboo  Bholonauth  Chuuder.    Triibner  and  Co. 
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mpattiy  nowadays.  In  yoor  desire  to  press-on  improremen^ 
erlook  the  yast  difference  between  us  and  yoa.**  That^  in  trath, 
ireak  point  in  onr  armonr.  We  have  saooeeded  in  commanding 
i  and,  nntil  yeiy  recently,  in  inspiring  few ;  bat  we  haye  nerer 
e  good-wiU  of  the  people,  or  been  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
i  and  intruders.  The  princes  and  chiejfs  yiew  us  with  no  more 
eyes  than  does  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Notwithstanding 
/anning's  admirable  proclamation,  which  they  accepted  as  their 
foro^  they  are  filled  with  doubts  and  miiq;iyings  as  to  the 
f  and  good  faith  of  the  British  Goyemment  They  know  that 
itallation  of  the  youthful  Maharajah  of  Mysore  was  permitted 
it  of  deference  to  repeated  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
isk  why  the  Nawab  of  Tonk  should  be  deposed  without  any 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  recognised, 
en  assisted,  though  he  had  foully  murdered  his  own  father, 
ire  further  startled  by  the  reopening  of  the  case  of  the  late 
jsh*of  Enppoortala's  will,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  its 
a  settlement  by  Lord  Canning  in  open  durbar.  These  and 
high-handed  acts  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  haye  excited  Ibelings 
atent  and  dismay  among  the  great  feudatories  of  State,  and 
them  to  watch  with  a  dangerous  interest  the  progress  of  Russia 
other  side  of  the  Hindoo-Ehoosh. 

inyasion  of  India  from  the  north-west  is,  for  the  present,  of 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Many  years  must  elapse  befbre  con- 
on  has  succeeded  to  conquest.  It  is,  howeyer,  entirely  a  ques- 
commissariat.  Eyen  the  Tmes^  while  scoffing  at  the  panic 
r  Bussophobists,  admits  that  ''  war  is  not  solely  a  question  of 
The  men  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  supplied  with  arms  and 
ition.  This  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  a  disaffected  population 
les  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ehyber  Pass.  ^1  these 
ly  tribes  must  be  coerced  into  silent  submission,  if  they  cannot 
erted  into  auxiliaries.  Neutrality  will  not  suffice ;  for  a  repulse 
urn  wayerers  into  actiye  enemies.  No  hostile  step,  indeed,  will 
u  until  success  is  made  nearly  certain  by  the  promise  of  naUye 
tion.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  generation  is  growing  up  to  mao^ 
1  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Caucasus ;  the  Tatar  is  hauminif 
mise  with  his  Cossack  kinsman  ;  the  Shah-in-Shah  is  evety  day 
nmeshed  in  the  toils  of  the  Mascoyite ;  and  Bussiao  jf/M  is 
lening  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Cabul.  And  htr^  a  jfew  f«- 
nay  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  that  "  masterly  iomAiftiy  l^/f 
lir  John  Lawrence  has  been  so  extrayagantly  yrMim4  hy  d^ 
press. 

nmed  intenrention  in  Afghanistan  is  a  pro^^i^iu^  wiM*-  ^ 
Us  HT  1  adyocate  ;  nor,  indeed,  hm  k  Ia^  fjmi^  Sm: 

the  part  of  the  AfgfcMv  ^^^^  -^  i^^^9^  - 
>  Indian  Goyemnk«vt  tn^  ****■  ^nasisir.. 
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of  Bjmpathy  for  aa  ally  sorely  ELraitened  through  domoBtio  treasoo. 
Having  recognieed  Siiere  AH  by  n  formal  treaty  aa  the  legitimil* 
BaccesBor  of  Dost  Uohainnied  ia  the  Borereignty  of  Afghaai&Uto,  thit 
goremment  was  at  least  boand  to  recognisu  no  other  competllot  (or 
the  throne  so  long  aa  the  lawful  prince  was  able  to  make  head  aguntl 
his  rival.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  Shere  Ali  met  with  tern- 
[wrary  reverses,  aad  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  obaudciQ  Cabnl 
and  CaQdabar  to  the  victorious  rebel,  Afzul  Khan.  Without  waiting 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  straggle,  Sir  John  Lawrence  hastily  recogiuaod 
the  rebel  chief  as  sovereign  of  those  two  cities  with  their  soiroatidiiig 
provinces,  and  proposed  that  Shere  Ali  ehould  be  the  rnler  of  Hraat. 
though  only  a  few  years  previously  the  Indian  Government  had  a- 
pended  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling  to  prevent  a  similar  rlisnip- 
ture  of  the  Afghan  kingdom.  Shere  Ali,  however,  was  little  disjioeed 
to  accept  of  a  part,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  reuoveriag  tim 
nbole.  Afzal  Khan  has  since  fallen  in  battle ;  his  brother  Azim,  vbo 
succeeded  him,  has  been  totally  defeated ;  and  we  learn  by  telegr^ 
that  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  Abdul  Rahman.  For  theao  EnccetKt 
Shore  Ali  ia  believed  to  be  in  a  great  raeascre  indebted  to  Russian 
gold ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  ia  his  hour  of  need,  after  bis  heart- 
leas  and  impolitic  desertion  by  the  Indian  Government,  lie  applied  Sai 
asaistance  both  to  the  Persian  Court  and  to  the  Russian  head-qoartert 
in  Oentral  Asia.  It  may  be  asked  indeed :  In  what  manner  coald 
Sir  John  Lawrence  have  rendered  any  material  aid  without  involving 
the  Qovemment  in  a  second  Afghan  campaign  ?  The  answer  i> 
simple.  A  small  supply  of  money  would  have  enabled  Slierc  All  to 
raise  a  sufHcicnt  force  to  have  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and 
would  have  bound  that  prince  to  us  by  the  double  tiee  of  gratitnde 
and  interest.  And  surely,  to  quote  Sir  Harford  Jones's  quaint  illos- 
tration,  "  the  British  territories  in  India  are  a  park  valuable  enoDgh 
to  justify  the  proprietor  in  spending  a  little  money  to  keep  its  pales  in 
perfect  repair  and  security." 

It  is  every  way  to  the  advantage  of  British  India  that  a  strong 
government  should  be  established  in  Afghanistan ;  but  nothing  can  be 
lees  desirable  than  that  it  should  be  dependent  on  pLiissia,  or  learn  to 
regard  that  porver  as  its  surest  al!y  and  protector.  With  Centra!  Asia 
sabdued  and  consolidated,  Persia  subservient,  and  AfgUaaistan  friendly 
and  sympathetic,  the  invasion  of  India  becomes  i<erfecLly  procticHbls, 
though  still  possibly  hazardous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tiu 
hope  of  plundering  the  rich  cities  ofHindostan  would  gather  ronnd  the 
Bnssian  banners  a  formidable  array  of  &erc«  warriors,  fond  of  adTen- 
tnre,  eager  for  battle,  and  quite  capable  of  maintaiaing  themEelves  in 
an  enemy's  country.  A  nucleus  of  50,000  Russian  soldiers  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  recruiting  an  eqnal  force  from  Kbokan,  EhivH,  and 
Bokhara.  Of  the  Afghan  soldiery,  at  least  100,000,  armed  with  jczails 
and  burning  for  revenge,  would  join  the  invading  army,  speedily  to  be 
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iwelled  by  thonsands  upon  thousands  of  the  border-tribes,  with  whom 
the  Panjab  force  is  so  frequently  engaged.  Persia  also  might  be 
eonnted  npon  for  a  large  reinforcement ;  nor  is  there  any  exaggeration 
in  stating  that  an  army  of  300,000  fighting-men,  supported  by  artillery 
ud  unimpeded  by  baggage,  could  be  assembled  above  the  Afghan 
Passes  preparatory  to  a  sudden  swoop  into  the  wide-spreading  plains 
of  Hindostan.  To  oppose  such  a  force,  what  arc  the  means  of  resistance 
it  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  reli- 
noeoould  be  placed  upon  the  Mussulmans,  who  already  look  to  Russia 
IS  their  protector.  Neither  would  it  be  safe  to  denude  the  interior  of 
Eoropean  troops,  whose  presence  would  more  than  ever  be  necessary  to 

•  hold  in  awe  the  disaffected,  and  to  ])revent  risings  in  the  rear  of  the 
fiontier  force.  The  Hindoo  Sepoys,  again,  would  be  no  match  for 
either  Tatar,  Afghan,  or  mountain  borderer.  There  would  remain, 
iheo,  only  the  Sikhs,  the  Goorkhas,  the  Bhils,  and  perhaps  a  few 
regiments  hastily  levied  from  among  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes.  The 
Eoropean  portion  of  the  Indian  army  docs  not  exceed  G5,000  men, 
ndnding  artillery,  of  wliich  not  more  than  40,000  could  be  spared 
from  what  may  be  called  garrison  duty.  The  native  army,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  numbers  barely  135,000  men,  including  the  Moham- 
iBedsns^  upon  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely.  No  doubt,  in  a  caiK 
ofgach  great  emergency,  tempting  inducements  would  be  offered  v. 
recrnits,  and  many  thousands  of  adventurous  spirits  would  come  fir- 
ward  at  the  call  of  the  Sirkar.  But  undisciplined  soldiers  are  I:r> 
better  than  a  mob  of  ruffians,  and,  owing  to  the  false  econonrj  :*f  :i* 
irregular  system,  there  is  not  a  single  oiliccr  in  excess 
duties.  This  certain  consequence  of  doing  away  with  iL*  r*2 
lystem  was  emphatically  predicted  by  Sir  James  Outrkr  :  '-.n  i:- 
thing  would  then  go  down  with  the  public  but  dashiir  J~':c:-«r«. 
The  disasters  in  Bhootan,  and  the  frightful  losses  su.h'jL'Zr:i  r.  -.' 
Bitana  campaign,  where  fifty  officers  were  killed  in  li.-tL,-:-! 
fruitless  engagements,  are  distinctly  traceable  to  iLIt  ii.-  -j:^^ 
gular  but  inefficient  system. 

To  encounter  an  invading  host  of  300,000  men. ::  j?  i.^  •.'. 
Indian  Government,  though  fully  forewarned  of  ii^  --.iry-^  . 
inline  200,000,  without  appealing  for  help  to  iLz  z^.-*  :-  :  -- 
Sir  John  Lawrence  hns  lost  no  opportunity  of  i:::.li::-.  ;  ■  - 
ing.  Had  he  dis]»laycd  a  "  masterly  inactivity"  :^  z-j^  -x-  -  - 
almost  have  been  pardoned  for  his  cruel  abiii-.iizri:::  -  •■  .  . 
forces  in  the  pay  of  the  different  native  cL'ri  l-^  v -■  -  - 
men,  of  whom  a  large  portion  would  j-r^.V  i>  r-ij— -  - 
of  honour ;  though  others,  such  as  Sinilii*  j:niit  e^  ■ 
ue  equal  to  the  bulk  of  our  Sepoy  r^zziisa,    ^.^  . 

;  would  depend  on  th^  Attitude  sanjiz,^  ji*  i-. 

'^**ility  would  V  »ir  hoRLir  iui 


«.. . 
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them.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  long-sighted 
politicians  India  has  yet  produced,  particularly  insisted  upon  this  point 
when  discussing  the  Central-Asian  question  as  it  appeared  in  1856. 
"  England's  dangers,"  wrote  that  truly  great  and  good  man,  "  are  in 
India,  not  without."  There  is  no  danger  of  a  Russian  invasion  "  as 
long  as  India  is  united,  in  tranquillity  and  contentment,  under  British 
rule."  "  We  are  safe,"  he  continued,  "  while  we  hold  our  ground  and 
do  our  duty.  Russia  may  tease,  annoy,  and  frighten  us,  by  her  monej 
and  her  emissaries ;  she  may  even  do  us  mischief;  but  she  will  neTer 
put  her  foot  in  Hindostan."  Her  power  of  doing  mischief  has  of  late 
been  wantonly  augmented  by  the  "  masterly  inactivity"  which  grudged 
a  few  lakhs  of  rupees  to  an  ally  contending  with  rebels  and  tndton. 
Even  now  a  small  annual  subsidy  would  probably  win  back  the  good- 
will of  the  Afghan  ruler,  well  aware  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  ambition.  Above  all,  however,  is  it  the  duty  and  policy  of 
England  to  conciliate  her  Indian  feudatories  by  treating  them  with  the 
courtesy  and  respect  due  to  their  high  rank,  their  good  faith  in  troa- 
blous  times,  and  their  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion.  In  like 
manner  it  would  be  well  to  cease  from  harassing  our  fellow-subjects 
with  innovations  unsuited  to  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  inherit  and  possess  an  ancient  and  genuine 
civilisation,  however  widely  it  may  differ  from  our  own.  With  the 
Afghans  friendly,  and  India  contented  under  our  supremacy,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign  power ;  but  unless  these  conditiouB 
be  fulfilled,  a  Russian  invasion  is  by  no  means  the  chimerical  phan- 
tasma  the  Times  would  have  us  believe,  even  should  the  present  gene- 
tation  be  permitted  to  revel  in  a  fool's-paradise  to  the  last. 

JAMES  HUTTON. 


I  iiAD  been  hanging  from  day  to  day  about  the  RifFelberg,  eipecting 
'■HiB  reverence." 

For  88  he,  only  Ihree  weeks  before,  being  of  full  age  and  sound  mind, 
and  standing  in  a  strawberry-bed  in  his  own  rectory  garden,  liad  un- 
conditionally promised  that  fourteen  days  after  sight  he  would  join  me 
np  there,  I  felt  boond  to  that  rock  like  a  Prometheus,  with  Disappoint- 
ment  and  Ennui — quite  a  match  for  hia  vnltares — perpetually  gnawing 
at  my  liver ;  and  further,  as  ProraetbeuB  from  his  rocky  eminence  did,  as 
is  corrcntly  reported,  inyoke  "  the  many-twinkling  smile  of  Ocean,"  bo 
did  I  many  times  call  npon  (to  ceaae)  the  countleflB  langhter  that  snr- 
roonded  me,  bnt  in  which  I  had  no  part. 

For  it  wasn't  pleasant  (now  was  it  ?),  in  a  house  which  everyone  else 

i-.ci  as  a  mere  resting-atage,  to  sit  alone  day  after  day,  drinking  the 

Urutire  rouge  of  solitude,  while  eager-hearted  couples  in  mid-lnnch 

iTiiced  on  their  maps  the  rest  of  the  day's  route,  or  merry  parties  n- 

I'feakfiwting  talked  over  the  adventures  of  the  day  before. 

For  the  first  fortnight  I  didn't  mind  it ;  for  having  my  degree  ahead, 

I  liad  brought  books,  and  a  noble  resolve  to  read  them.     But  now  that 

:-.\-  resolnlion,  and  a  legion  of  problems  tougher  still,  were  fairly  worked 

.t,  I  couldn't  sufficiently  account  to  myself  for  being  there,  but  began 

■  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  I  was  in  quarantine,  or  was  a  prisoner 

^.ii  parole,  or  that  I  had  fallen  dead-lame  either  in  the  legs  or  purse. 

It  was  rather,  I  suppose,  with  the  idea  of  putting  my  freedom  and 
my  bodily  EonndneES  to  the  test  that  1  had  determined  over-night, 
notsitbstfiodmg  the  fogs  and  mists  that  had  prevailed,  to  make  an 
early  start  the  nest  morning  for  the  Zmutt  glacier,  take  some  rongh- 
ice  eierciae,  and  return  to  the  hotel  at  midday ;  and  I  must  add  that 
1  Bboold  not  have  been  much  vexed  had  his  reverence  arrived  while  I 
was  out,  and  had  two  or  three  hours  to  wait  for  vie. 

T  had  booked  my  guide,  and  he  duly  called  me  at  four  o'clock.  After 
breakfast,  while  he  was  making  his  preparations,  I  was  watting  about 
in  front  of  the  inn,  when  lo !  suddenly  np  through  the  fog  emerged  my 
friend  from  the  under- world. 

•'  Constant  creature  !"  he  began,  "  you've  never  been  sitting  on  that 
sUfOv  wailing  for  me  tliis  last  week,  liave  yon  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  on  it  I  and  sorrow  have  been  sitting  smoking.  I 
wu  jtul  going  to  bury  myself  under  it.  I  began  to  loathe  this  upper 
air.  Bol  never  mind,  I'm  indifferently  glad  to  see  yon,  and  I'll  go  on 
living  if  jom'U  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast.  We'll  hear  the  apology 
patiently  out  afterwards." 


Frnnk  Uinsley  ehw  not  nor  fcU  any  obstacle  to  carrying  out  the 
former  partofmypropoEnl.iiaviBg  hadanhonr  and  a  halfawalk  ugainat 
the  metaphorical  collar  on  a  cnp  of  coffee  and  what  he  termed  "tlift 
casnal  roll." 

The  apology  was  begun  in  a  forenoon's  stroll  to  tho  Qiirnergrat,  and 
finished^for  the  sun  came  out  to  smile  cnngratnlation  on  our  raeetingj 
— as  we  sat  there  with  the  hroad  snowfielda  of  Monte  Bou  fall  b 
sight. 

"  My  jouDg  friend,"  he  preambled,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  IpR 
you  even  in  the  smiilleBt  lurch.  I've  been  this  seven  days  within ' 
of  yon,  given  one  of  those  long  cow-trumpets,  and  of  course  a  pair  at 
Helvetian  bellows  to  match.  What  lungs  these  rustics  have !  I  dft- 
ckre  I  passed  a  fellow  in  the  Zermatt  valley  yesterday  talking  to  a  cow 
somewhere  on  the  Jungfrau.  I've  been  detained  at  Geneva.  I  tbonghl 
I'd  left  parish  work  behind  me ;  but  there,  I've  been  plying  my  trsde  M 
hard  as  ever." 

"  Cliapliiin  to  an  hotel,  I  aoppose.     That's  low  art  rather,  isn't 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.     Don't  you  see  I'm  wound-up  to  tell  you 
about  it?" 

"Pray  tick  away.  The  very  thiog  I  want  is  to  see  that  potest 
escape-move m en t  of  youTB." 

"  Well,  ycslerday  week  I  got  to  Geneva.  If  there'd  been  any  oofc 
veyanco  on,  I  should  have  made  the  running  that  night.  But  that. 
wasn't  i  BO  I  put-np  at  the  Berguea.  At  dinner  I  overheard  some  talk 
about  an  Englishman  in  the  hotel  who  had  broken  a  leg.  Somehow,  ( 
suppose,  we  parsons  are  profeseionaliy  intrusive ;  but  upon  my  word  I 
couldn't  help  sending  up  my  card,  and  asking  whether  I  might 
and  see  him.  I  went  up,  and  very  glad  he  seemed  to  be  to  m 
He  was  a  eimple,  soUd  sort  of  man,  a  Quaker;  in  business  I  took  hifl 
to  be. 

"  I  had  promised  to  call  again  the  next  morning  before  leaving.  ( 
entering  his  room  I  saw  at  once  (we  are  used  to  watching  sick  fcdl 
faces)  that  he  was  in  low  spiritt^.  He  had  talked  quite  cheerfully  I 
night  before ;  but  now  he  looked  thoughtful  and  anxious,  and  shon 
evident  vexation  at  his  confinement.  I  observed  be  had  a  leU«r  tu 
lite  hand. 

"  I  asked  him  about  his  accident,  He  had  been  slaying  a  few  di 
at  the  hotel,  when  he  met  a  mnn  at  the  l/ihle-dhCle  with  whom  he  { 
into  conversation.  They  agreed  to  tuke  an  excursion  together  np  t 
Petit  Saluve.  In  the  course  of  the  walk  ho  found  his  companion  to 
a  Jew,  but  learnt  little  more  about  him  than  the  nnsuggeetive 
cular  that  he  was  exceedingly  an.'tious  to  be  back  at  the  usual  boar 
dinner.  However,  as  it  catne  out  that  it  was  in  order  to  meet  a  friend,  i 
walked  hard  to  accommodate  hiin.  They  came  to  a  steepinh  and  ronglii 
elope,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  short  cut.  He  at  hrst  declined  it 
bat  finding  his  companion  so  eager  to  ahorteu  the  route,  imd  foi 
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lelf  no  great  difiiculty  io  the  descent,  he  at  last  agreed  to  tiy  it, 
H  Jew  wuB  restiesB  and  excited,  calling  fretfully  to  him  to  come  on. 
mgltl)  he  saw  him  standing  some  two  htmdred  yards  tielow,  holding 
f  a  small  tree,  his  head  and  ehoulders  just  showing  above  a  ledge 
»ck.  Ue  thought  he  canght  the  words,  '  Here's  a  path,'  when  he 
a  lond  scream  and  disappcnred. 

r»  scrambling  down,'  said  my  Quaker  friend,  'as  hard  as  I 
I,  when  somehow  I  fell, — through  twisting  my  ankle,  I  think, — and 
1  my  leg  broken.     I  of  course  conld  do  nothing  but  lie  where  I 

I  soon   began  to  suffer  greatly ;  bat  the  pain  was  nothing  to 
ety  for  my  companion's  fate.     I  shonted,  bnt  got  no  answer. 

J  or  twice  I  tboaght  I  heard  a  groan,  but  could  not  be  certain. 
1  position  meantime  was  becoming  critical.    Night  waa  coming 

I I  conld  see  the  windows  in  the  little  village  below  light-np  one 
I  kept-np  my  shooting  at  intervals.     Fortunately  some  men 

re  returning  from  wood-felling  at  length  heard  me,  and  with 

ire  and  clevemees  brought  me  down  to  the  village,  where  I  got 

riage.    While  I  waited,  they  mustered  help,  and  went  back  to  the 

I  apot  which  I  had  carefully  pointed  out  before  they  moved  me ;   and 

there  they  found  the  poor  fellow,  stone-dead,  lying  at  the  foot  of  some 

rocks  thirty  feet  high.    As  his  neck  was  broken,  ho  must  have  fallen 

backward  head  foremost.' 

*  How  long  was  this  ago?'  I  asked. 

'Only  three  days.  He's  not  buried  yet.  He  is  lying  at  the  Lion 
SHr,  where  he  was  lodging,  at  the  comer  of  the  nest  street.  I  eup- 
poee  he  had  money;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whethei-  he  has  any 
friends  who  care  aboat  him.' 

"  I  offered  to  go  and  make  inquiry.  The  poor  fellow  had  no  friends 
in  tieoera:  and  they  had  been  strangely  negligent,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
in  poshing  inTcetigation  further.  There  was  bis  pocket-book ;  bnt  no 
one,  they  told  me,  could  read  it.  I  looked  over  it,  and  made  out,  by 
piecing  together  various  entries,  that  ho  had  been  sent  there  by  some 
IjoodoQ  bonees  with  instmctionfl  to  look  out  for  a  man,  therein  mi- 
Dnt«ly  described,  who  was  running  from  bis  debts.  He  had  traced 
him  to  Raden,  thence  to  Hombourg,  and  Ending  reason  to  believe 
that  his  prey  was  making  his  way  to  Geneva,  he  had  come  thither  to 
wut  for  him.  I  alBO  opened,  at  the  landlord's  reqaest,  a  letter  which 
had  arrivt.'d  for  him  since  his  death.  This  was  to  give  him  definite 
Utformatioo  that  the  '  party'  he  wag  after  would  arrive  at  Geneva  that 
d«y,  and  pnt-np  at  the  Hdtei  de  I'Ecn,  and  that  be  would  he  accom- 
[nnied  by  a  lady. 

"When  1  roturced  with  this  information  to  the  broken  leg  (Amos 
Pendrill.  I  afterwords  found  to  be  its  owner's  name),  he  feU — or  ratho' 
dived  fiDddenly,  as  it  were — into  a  i>ool  of  thought.  Possessing  the 
gift  of  interference  bnt  in  measure,  I  didu't  incontinently  fish  him  out, 
bnt  qaictly  stood  watching  the  place  where  he  had  dtsappeared. 
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*'  Presently  he  rose  to  the  Burface,  and  asked  me  if  there  was  no 
probability  of  my  remaining  a  few  days  longer  in  Gleneya.  Now  yon, 
Arthur,  though  by  far  the  less  interesting  man  personaUy,  had  bo 
obviously  the  Hrst  claim  on  me,  that  I  told  him  decisively  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  that  night. 

'Most  unfortunate!'  he  sighed.  'The  official  inquiry  is  to-mor- 
row, and  it  may  be  most  disastrous  for  me  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
there.' 

"  For  a  moment  I  imagined  that  he  feared  suspicion  might  rest 
on  him  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  his  companion,  until 
he  added:  'And  you  might  aid  me  in  the  object  I  had  in  coming 
here.' 

"  At  this  moment  it  was  announced  that  the  landlord  of  the  Lion 
d'Or  was  waiting  below  to  speak  to  me.  He  had  gone,  you  see,  straight 
to  the  Bureau,  and  communicated  the  portentous  fact  that  an  English- 
man had  been  so  much  interested  in  the  case  as  to  examine  the  pocket- 
book  and  letter ;  and  forthwith  my  attendance  in  the  morning  waB 
officially  demanded. 

"  I  thought  it  hard  to  be  dragged  into  the  matter;  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it;  and  I  could  not  well  show  my  vexation,  as  my  friend 
expressed  such  extreme  gratitude  at  this  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

"  Their  queer  *  crowner's  quest  law'  would  have  amused  you;  but 
I  must  tell  you  about  that  another  time. 

"  The  examination  over,  I  was  walking  out,  when  an  Englishman 
accosted  me  with,  *  Then  you  knew  something,  sir,  of  the  deceased?' 
'  Something,'  I  said  curtly,  for  I  didn't  like  my  questioner's  look. 
'  Well,  sir,  it's  strange  how  my  master's  took  on  about  him.    Or 
whether  'twas  his  own  accident  as  scareified  him  or  not,  I  can't  say. 
Would  you  mind,  sir,  to  come  and  see  him?' 

'  You're  making  a  mistake,'  I  said;  '  I'm  not  a  doctor.' 
'No,  sir,  I  know  that;  you're  a  parson,  and  that's  it,  I  expect^  he 
wants  to  see  you  for.  As  you  were  speaking  in  there,  he  turns  to  me 
and  says  he'd  like  a  few  words  with  you;  and  then  he  told  me  to  wait 
for  you,  for  that  he  must  go  out  for  brandy.  These  accidents  have 
somehow  bowled  him  over.' 

"  I  was  fairly  puzzled  now  to  know  what  to  do.  A  real  wish  to  be 
of  service,  and  perhaps  a  little  curiosity,  urged  me  to  go;  while  a  fear 
of  intruding,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  impatience  at  being  compelled  to 
be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  so  many  strangers,  counselled  me  to  be 
off  at  once  to  my  hotel,  pay  my  bill,  and  escape. 

"After  a  little  further  conversation  with  the  man,  who  was  evi- 
dently a  confidential  servant,  I  determined  to  go  with  him  to  his 
master's  hotel,  and  see  whether  I  could  be  of  any  passing  use. 

"  As  I  entered  the  room,  I  saw  a  young  lady  near  the  window,  who 
was  hanging  in  a  reckless  disconsolate  attitude  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 
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As  my  entrance  did  not  seem  to  disturb  her,  I  walked  on  towards  the 
wfo,  from  which  a  man,  who  might  be  about  my  own  age,  rose  slowly 
lod  liuiguidly  to  receive  me.  He  walked  to  the  chair  where  the  girl 
VIS  sitting,  and  whispered  to  her.  As  she  rose,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said, 'You  will  excuse  her;  she  met  with  a  serious  accident  the  day 
before  yesterday.'  As  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  she  said  quickly  and 
in  a  low  voice,  but  with  more  marked  emphasis  than  if  she  had  simply 
been  putting  sympathy  politely  aside,  'I  am  not  hurt  in  the  least.' 
Bhe  had  a  pretty,  soft,  and  simple  face.  Scorn,  for  the  moment  while 
ihe  qK>ke,  effaced  the  look  of  trouble ;  and  for  a  second  I  thought  it 
doabtfhl  whether  she  was  to  be  ejected  quite  so  quietly.  However,  she 
went. 

"As  I  walked  slowly  back  to  my  seat,  I  took  a  steady  look  at  the 
nun.  He  was  tall,  well-made,  and  well-dressed,  and  would  have  been 
biadBome  if  mouth  and  chin  had  been  moulded  on  stronger  lines.  I 
bad,  not  long  before  it  seemed  to  me,  read  a  tolerably  accurate  de- 
Kription  of  him. 

"What  to  say  or  do  was  now  the  question.  He  evidently  had 
expected  me,  so  that  I  felt  at  ease  on  that  point.  But  what  did  he 
tint  of  me?  I  made  a  general  tender  of  my  services,  and  quietly 
nited  for  direction  where  to  apply  them.  His  first  claim  on  them 
vas  a  demand  for  my  watch-key.  This  was  somewhat  ludicrous;  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the  situation.  It  led  at  once  to  the  ac- 
ooant  of  the  accident  which  had  stopped  the  watch.  His  carriage  had 
gone  over,  and  only  the  presence  of  mind  and  pluck  of  that  slight 
girl,  who  had  just  left  us,  had  saved  him  from  instant  death.  Again, 
tbe  time  of  the  accident,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  had  curiously  coincided 
liihthat  of  the  Jew's  fall;  and  hence,  as  he  explained,  arose  his  sud- 
den faintness  that  morning  at  the  inquest.  I  held  him  a  little  to  that 
point,  for  I  thought  I  saw  perhaps  some  slight  clue  to  his  excited 
state  of  mind,  in  this  superstitious  feeling  that  had  led  him  to  connect 
tbe  two  events.  He  didn't  evade  my  questions,  but  rather  seemed 
glad  to  talk  of  the  occurrence,  as  if  he  trusted  in  some  power  of  mine 
to  interpret  what  troubled  him.  The  Jew's  death  and  his  own  escape 
looked  to  him  like  one  single  event.  The  difference  in  place  and  cir- 
cumstance had  vanished ;  the  coincidence  of  time  alone  remained.  He 
&lt  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  and  struck  a  man  at  his  side,  while 
be  had  escaped ;  or  as  if  a  bullet  had  grazed  him,  and  killed  a  man 
behind  him.  He  did  not  of  course  know  how  much  I  had  guessed  of 
bis  real  connection  with  the  Jew,  which  gave  me  some  advantage. 

^^  Though  I  did  not  on  this  point  shake  his  belief  in  the  connection 

between  the  two  accidents,  I  established  with  him  some  reputation  as 

a  oomfortable  counsellor ;  and  this  may  have  been  useful  to  me  in  my 

after-efforts ;  for  my  real  interest  now  was  to  learn  more  about  that 

j^    It  required  no  great  skill  in  divination,  after  reading  that  letter 

to  the  Jew,  even  if  I  had  not  been  taken  a  little  into  con- 
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fidence  by  tlie  serrant  on  oar  way  to  the  hotel,  to  conjwtnre  that  si* 
was  not  his  wife.  And  now  that  1  had  gained — more  by  Intk  thsa 
wit — some  sort  of  authority  with  him  as  a  confeesor,  I  determined  'i 
get  poBBeBsion  of  that  secret  if  possible.  It  proved  to  be  easier  tlian 
I  anticipated.  There  was  in  him  an  awful  eenee  of  gratilodo  to  bff 
for  risking  her  life  for  his ;  bat  at  the  same  lime  there  was  not  mcn-lj 
a  etrange  stobborn  dislike  to  owning  it,  bnt  a  violent  nnreascming  a 
mosity  against  her,  as  if  she  were  tlie  cause  of  it  all.  I  let  him  talk 
awhile,  and  listened ;  for  it  was  clear  that  I  must  in  snch  a  riot  of  ferf- 
ing  deal  warily,  to  do  good.  Gradnally  I  found  that  these  varioni 
paaeioDB  were  really  bent  on  bnt  one  object — that  of  clamonring  don 
remorse.  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  believed  his  life  had  been  s 
give  him  power  to  save  one  whom  he  had  tried  to  destroy.  *  The  wonh 
that  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking  truth'  came  steadily  np  to  thl 
attack.  He  listened,  wavered,  gave  ground,  came  fiercely  on  again,  an! 
for  some  time  the  fortnne  of  the  fight  was  doubtful  enough.  He  starel 
at  me  in  blank  astonishment,  lie  looked  down  abashed,  looked  np 
again  indignant.  Three  times,  while  I  was  speaking,  he  got  tip  » 
paced  the  room  tjuickly  and  heavily.  Each  time  he  stopped  suddoi^ 
in  front  of  me,  ae  if  he  would  settle  it  by  a  struggle.  I  couldn't  httf' 
wishing  that  I  had  had  about  a  fortnight's  training  on  the  mountunt 
here,  instead  of  having  come  straight  from  my  study ;  for  I  should  lurfl 
wanted  all  my  wind  and  muscle  of  the  boating-days  defunct,  if  he  bi 
closed  with  me. 

"I  had  got  np  from  my  seat,  I  should  tell  you,  instinctively,  when] 
began  to  tackle  him.  One  can't  talk  point-blank  sitting  down.  WdJ 
the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  suddenly  he  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  t 
signing  me  hurriedly  towards  a  table  on  which  lay  writing-mater 
said  in  a  low  tone,  but  steadily,  *  I  see  it  all  now — quick,  tb««^  ] 
time — write  it  down  for  me;  quick,  my  head — ' 

"  I  moved  quickly  to  the  table,  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  dJctal 
— 'Go  back,  P'anny.  I  have  wrorged  you.  I  repent.  Forgive  it: 
I  live,  you  shall — '  He  made  a  quick  snatch  at  the  pen ;  I  yielded  i 
and  he  signed  his  name.  This  eflbrt  was  his  last.  He  uttered  a  t« 
tied  shriek,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  sudden  clutch  upon  him.  I  rang  t 
bell,  bnt  waiters  were  already  rnshing  into  the  room.  Leaving  him  i 
them,  I  hnrried  out  for  a  doctor. 

"Remembering  that  friend  Amos  had  spoken  in  high  praise  of  fl 
doctor  who  attended  him,  I  saved  time  to  go  first  to  him.  Instead  < 
at  once  giving  mo  the  address,  he  began  eagerly  questioning  me.  'Ta 
me  more,  for  God's  sake ;  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  yon  may  thid 
What  brought  me  here  bnt  to  rescue  her  ?' 

"  I  could  spare  time  for  bnt  &  few  words  then.  I  went  out,  fetohfl 
the  leech,  and  look  him  there.  The  poor  girl  was  in  the  room,  in  i 
agony  of  fear.  I  got  her  away  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  told  her,  as  f 
simple  etatcmeat  was  best,  the  upshot  of  oar  late  interview.     S 
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acknowledged  that  Bince  their  accident  she  had  been  afraid  of  him  ; 
that  he  had  eeemed  qaite  changed  ;  that  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  kind 
cf  Aacination  to  go  and  listen  to  the  morning's  proceedings  ;  and  that 
m  his  return  he  had  been  more  violent  and  strange  than  ever.  I 
fl^hdned  that  the  doctor's  report  (I  had  stepped  down  for  a  few 
niiuites  to  see  him)  showed  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  what 
vmld  probablj  be  a  long  and  serious  illness,  which,  as  it  was  the  brain 
that  was  attacked,  her  presence  might  greatly  inflame.  When  at 
higth  she  acqniesced  in  leaving  him  for  a  while,  I  put  the  paper  into 
kr  hand.  Poor  girl,  her  trouble  was  terrible.  At  last  she  piteously 
lagged  my  counsel  and  guidance.  Then  I  gradually  broke  it  to  her 
flat  she  had  a  friend  near — who,  I  did  not  know — waiting  to  receive 
kr.  On  my  describing  him,  she  wept  more  passionately  than  ever  for 
ime  minutes,  and  then  looked  up  and  said  gently,  '  I  would  rather  go 
to  him.' 

"  I  waited  while  she  collected  her  movables,  and  then  took  charge 
of  her  to  the  door  of  the  room  tenanted  by  Pendrill.  There  was  a  case 
ike  might  tend  without  danger. 

''I  learnt  afterwards  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  drunken  ne'er- 
lo>weel,  with  whom,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  had  lived  for  six 
jmn  a  life  full  of  anxiety  and  misery ;  that  then,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Pendrill,  who  was  in  some  sort  a  guardian  to  her,  she  had  placed 
beradf  under  the  care  of  a  French  lady  living  at  Basle  ;  that  they  had 
gone  for  a  summer-trip  to  Heidelberg ;  and  there  she  had  met  with 
(hit  reckless  unthrifty  who  bad  at  length  persuaded  her,  a  few  weeks 
before,  to  trust  herself  to  him." 

As  His  reverence  finished  this  strange  story,  he  turned  to  me.  "  And 
now,  old  man,  I  belong  to  you.  I  have,  as  I  hope,  inadvertently  done 
aome  good.  But  my  responsibilities  are  not  at  an  end  yet.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  I  think  I'll  take  you  for  a 
breather  to-morrow  over  the  Matterjoch.  An  Italian  sun  will  bake 
aome  of  that  too-dosely  crowded  knowledge  out  of  your  brain.  You'll 
neTcr  get  a  degree  if  you  go  on  reading  so  hard.  Hard  reading  I  look 
on  as  only  one  form  of  constitutional  laziness." 

***** 

We  went  over  the  Matterjoch,  and  over  many  a  tall  pass  besides. 
In  due  time  also  (through  his  having  shut-up  my  books  just  in  time, 
declared  Frank),  I  took  my  degree. 

About  two  months  after  I  went  dowu,  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  say- 
ing that  as  I  had  shown  '*  such  enthusiastic  indiircrcnce"  to  the  story 
he  told  me  on  the  Gomergrat,  he  would  communicate  to  me  what  he 
had  since  heard  from  his  Quaker  iriend,  who  had  become  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  his  village  charities.  Fanuy  had  nursed  him  until  he 
was  sound  of  limb  again.  He  never  upbraided  her,  and  she  never 
complained.  For  her  sake  he  had  gradually  laid  aside  his  first  wrath 
against  her  abductor,  and,  through  the  doctor,  kept  himself  well  in- 
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fimned  of  his  progreBS  towaids  leooreiT.    Brain-ferer  held  hun  pro- 
strate for  man  J  weeks.    Delmiim  lerealed  that  the  sadden  shock  of 
h(»Tor  at  the  Jew's  accident,  so  niTsterioQsly  connected,  as  he  belieTed, 
with  his  own,  and  periiaps  also  the  sodden  sense  of  escape,  first  from 
instant  death,  and  th^i  from  the  clutch  of  his  debts,  acting  on  a  mind 
for  some  time  excited,  and  already  b^:inning  to  be  assailed  by  remorse, 
had  brought  on  disease.    He  often  beliered  the  poor  girl,  who  had  left 
him,  to  be  still  there  talking  to  him ;  and  at  those  times  he  would  call 
her  his  preserver,  and  tow  life-serrice  to  her  in  an  agony  of  gratitude. 
Often,  again,  he  seemed  to  know  she  was  gone,  and  imagining  himself 
to  be  talking  to  the  parson,  would  thank  him  passionately  for  hsTisg 
brought  him  to  reason,  and  ask  him  again  and  again  what  there  was  yet 
to  be  done.    The  Quaker,  pondering  all  this,  b^an,  rery  cautiously  at 
first,  to  hare  hopes  of  him.    Then  came  amendment  of  health.    Reason 
returned  to  set  her  troubled  principality  in  order,  and  strength  slowly 
came  back.   The  Quaker  then  fell  ill  for  a  week  or  so— at  least,  he  kept 
his  room ;  and  though  he  sought  no  help  of  .£sculapius,  he  was  bo 
nervous  about  himself  that  he  would  not  let  Fanny  stir  from  his  side. 
He  prided  himself  afterwards  upon  this  nervous  attack  as  a  master- 
stroke of  policy.    A  good  general,  he  insisted,  should  know  the  exact 
moment  when  to  effect  a  combination ;  and  a  chance  encounter  in  the 
street  might  have  changed  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  campaign.    How- 
ever, like  Ligarius,  he  suddenly  discarded  his  sickness  when  the  confi- 
dential servant  appeared  one  morning  with  a  note  from  his  master, 
requesting,  as  from  one  that  deserved  it  not,  the  favour  of  an  interview. 
It  was  granted ;  and  in  a  few  days  a  happy  party  of  three  tourists  was 
on  its  way  back  to  England.  They  would  have  been  attended  by  a  confi- 
dential courier,  but  that  it  had  just  come  to  light  that  he  had  been  too 
confiding  for  some  time  towards  his  master's  creditors,  keeping  them 
informed  even  about  such  private  matters  as  the  order  in  which  he  pur- 
posed to  visit  continental  towns.    On  landing  at  Dover,  however,  this 
loss  of  retinue  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  addition  to  their  ccr^€ 
of  a  far  more  stately  functionary,  a  travelling  chaplain,  thiB  Rev.  P. 
Hinsley,  who  had  come  to  meet  and  escort  them  to  his  rectory,  nigh 
which  was  a  church  off-screened  by  trees,  convenient  for  the  celebration 
of  a  private  marriage.    Then  again  was  the  Rev.  F.  H.  in  request 
rather. 
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I  Birs  i>fl«n  wondered  which  of  the  London  myths  impressed  itself 

iriiest  on  mj  mind.     Snraly  it  must  have  been  that  touching  tho 

Bnatic  babitB  of  Gog  and  Magog.     Much  information  respecting 

bCitjgiantB  will  be  fonnd  onrrent  in  nurseries,  and  no  donbt  I  was 

~  t  into  the  secret, — dimlged  in  ghosti;  whiepera  at  bedtime, — 

i  eYay  night,  as  the  clock  strikes  Twelve,  Gog  and  Magog  step 

i  tbeir  pedestals,  stretch  their  hnge  limbs,  yawn  so  loudly  as  to 

I  every  echo  io  the  Guildhall,  and  take  brief  respite  until  tho 

a  tolling  of  the  hoar  of  One  compels  them  to  go  on  duty  again, 

e  &ctB  have  never,  so  far  aa  1  know,  been  disproved,  and,  as  all 

/  authorities  agree  on  them,  may  he  taken  as  fully  and  eatis- 

iorily  anthentioated. 

lit  must  have  been  later  in  life,  thongh  still  early,  that  I  en- 

ptered  my  next  myth.    It  had  relation  to  a  lady  and  a  mystery. 

B  lady,  as  I  ragnely  recall,  lived  ia  great  state  and  moved  in  tho 

jlieit  circles.     She  was  beautiful,  and  of  great  wealth.     Iler  con- 

limpeachable,  nntil  a  discovery  was  made  which  invested 

r  with  grave  suspicion.    It  was  found  out  that  every  night,  aft^r 

t  maids  had  left  her  and  she  had  retired  to  rest,  she  would  rise 

n  her  bed,  divest  herself  of  her  richly-laced  nightdress,  and  going 

b  a  secret  closet — the  door  of  which  was  concealed  in  a  panel  in  the 

ID— emerge  thence  clothed  in  the  rags  of  a  beggar.    Thus  strangely 

'  imorphoBcd,  she  would  steal  out  of  the  house  and  remain  absent 

B  night,  only  returning  in  time  to  conceal  her  rags  and  resume  her 

rtoitty  night-attiro,  in  which  she  would  be   found   quietly  reposing 

"fen  her  nnsuspicioua  attendants  entered  her  room  in  the  morning. 

or  oouree    the   mystery   was   her   motive   for   pursuing    this   strange 

lightly  practice.    Ultimately,  she  was  followed,  and  then  the  secret 

cii[De  ont.     It  was  found  that  she  prowled  about  with  a  basket  and 

'aatem,  collecting  the  reftiae  of  the  streets,  inclnding  of  course  the 

'nsny  valuables  lost  there  during  the  day.    And  this  ehiffunnihe  prac- 

'ii'»  it  wag  ascertained,  consistently  with   the  whole  story,  was   the 

■i|'!tarently  insignificant  source  of  all  her  wealth  and  grandeur. 

This  is  only  one  of  innumerable  myths  of  the  same  character,  all 
illustrating  the  proneness  of  the  imagination  to  raise  an  impossible 
iaperetmctnre  on  a  basis  of  facts.  We  are  all,  for  example,  familiar 
nth  the  fact  that  the  waiters  at  the  principal  hotels  and  chop-houses 
m  to  their  aituatiouB  of  a  morning,  and  are  fetched  theuce  of  an  even- 
'^^  in  their  own  broughams.  Nobody,  I  should  hope,  has  the  temerity 
'  '  i)nefitioii  this  fact.    And  to  the  same  cSasB  of  legend  belongs  that 
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of  tlic  man  Wf  liavu  al!  hoard  of — tiic  man  with  the  raysterions omu- 
pation.    This  imiividnal  was  well  to  do,  nnd  lived  in  a  fine  bouse  at  the 
West-end.    While  moving  in  society  he  met  with  a  lady  whom  he  im- 
presBcd  most  fiivourably,  as  he  conid  not  help  seeing,  and  to  whom, 
indeed,  he  was  not  himself  indifferent.    Mutual  friends  wondered  tiiat, 
as  he  was  a  ba(.litliir  tmd  the  lady  in  every  way  eligible,  he  did  not  at 
once  propose  to  her.     Still  he  hung  back,  nntil  at  last  he  was  proiufted 
to  confess  his  love,  but  at  the  same  time  his  inability  to  make  hei  ■ 
offer  except  on  n  condition  to  which  he  feared  she  would  not  eonsait 
The  lady,  howui  or,  was  gracious,  and  he  named  the  condition,  whiA 
was,  that  she  slioiilil  never  inquire,  or  take  means  to  ascertain,  the  eonns 
of  his  income.     The  lady  accepted  liim  on  these  terms ;  they  wen 
married,  lived  most  happily,  and  reajcd  a  family  of  beautiful  children. 
In  all  this  time   tlic  wife  was  not  let  into  her  husband's  confident. 
She  knew  that  he  left  home  every  morning  in  his  carriage, — natralors 
of  the  incident  always  stick  to  the  carriage, — imd  returned  in  it  every 
evening;  and  as  ucithcr  herself  nor  her  children  wanted  for  anythiag 
she  was  perfectly  cimtont.     Bnt  accident  at  length  revealed  to  het 
what  she  had  been  at  no  pains  to  discover.    While  ont  walking  with 
her  children  one  day,  they  passed  a  be;gar  at  a  street-comer,  and  tbs 
yonngest  child,   running  towards  the  ]>oor  man,  instantly  cried  ont 
"  Papa !"  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck.    The  child  was  not  mis- 
taken, it  was  her  father :  and  the  lady  had  (he  mortification  of  finding 
that  she  had  married  n  beggar,  tmd  tli;it  all  the  comforts  with  which 
she  was  surrounded  were  procured  through  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 

Of  a  different  class,  but  I  have  no  doubt  quite  as  anthentic,  is  the 
mythical  legend  of  Somerset  House,  with  which  many  are  acquainted. 
This  relates  to  the  providential  escape  of  a  workman  who,  while  en- 
gaged on  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty,  suddenly  missed  his  footing  and 
fell  over  the  parapet.  Death  seemed  imminent  as  the  result  of  this 
mishap,  but  happily,  while  falling,  his  watch-chain  was  caught  by  s 
projection  in  the  facade,  and  he  was  saved  ;  the  chain  being  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  him  until  those  who  saw  his  peril  could  come  to 
his  assistance.  In  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  narrative  there  used 
to  be  pointed  out  a  small  dial,  alleged  to  be  the  identical  watch  itself! 
What  could  be  more  conclusive?  There  it  was;  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  so  plainly,  that,  allowing  for  the  distance,  the  fabulona 
workman  must  have  indulged  himself  in  an  exceptionally  neat  thing  in 
watches,  about  the  size  of  a  decent  copper  stew-pan. 

One  of  the  best-authenticated  myths  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  piece  of  ground  at  Lambeth  known  as  Pedlar's  Acre.  The 
tradition  is,  that  a  tired  pedlar  fell  asleep  near  Farthing  Ferry,  and 
that  while  he  slept  his  dog  went  scratching  up  the  turf,  and  so  dis- 
closed a  spot  where  gold  had  been  concealed.  With  this  gold  the 
peasant  was  enriched,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  Soon  after, 
his  dog  died,  and  was  by  a  little  pious  collusion  bnried  in  the  church- 
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^^-TOd.  Before  long  the  pedlar  died  also,  and  joined  his  fuitbful  car ;  Imt 
ii'jI  until  h«  bad  left  aa  acre  of  ground  in  trnst  for  the  poor  of  the 
;  tritb.  A  meoiorial  windoir  was  tlicrefore  rnised  in  Lambeth  church, 
^^^iliaeon  the  pedlar  and  the  dog  were  de])icted,  and  that  window  rumains 
^^Kwo  diis  i»j  in  evidence  of  th«  verm-ity  of  tradition  in  this  behaitf. 
^^Hk  ihere  is  the  window,  and  there  is  tJie  Pctllur'a  At-re ;  but  ench  is 
^^^  incredaluEis  temper  of  Iheee  modi^m  days,  that  even  theeie  proofx 
I  miite\mK<i  noeallMfiKtorf.  Because,  forsootti,  thero  id  ft  similar  device 
' :  a  pedlar  and  dog  in  a  diurch  down  in  Norfolk,  it  is  contended 
I  iliit  thie  is  merely  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Chapman  (chap-man,  an- 
^HMber  oatoe  for  pcdlarj,  probably  that  of  tlic  donor  of  the  licld ;  while 
^^H  to  the  Geld  itaelf,  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  not  ori^rinally  called 
^^Bdlar'i  Acre,  but  Church  Hope,  and  is  stated  in  the  register  to  have 
^^Hu  bnjneathed  by  "  a  person  imknown,"  which  does  not  tally  with  the 
^^Bbpcaan  rebas  theory.  Perhaps  the  window  haa  really  nothing  to  do 
^^Htt  the  field.     Who  knows  ? 

^^H  Anyone  who  hm  occupied  the  box-eeat  beside  a  commnoicative 

W   Im-driver  on  the  Bayswater-road  will,  in  all  probability,  have  made 

■     KqnuQlonoe  with  another  metropolitan  myth.    "  See  that  hontse,  sir  ?" 

t      '^yonr  companion  snddenly,  indii:ating  with  his  whip  a  particular 

lease  in  a  partiunlar  crescent.    "  Ruin  start,  that,  sir."     Yon  look  oat 

:<'rtbe  "start"  in  qnestion,  but  see  nothing  to  distiDgaiah  this  house 

i  <ini  any  other,  except  that  there  is  a  raiting  on  the  roof,  ajiparently 

■  :,-rcmndin;;  a  wuter-tank.     "  Old  gent  boried  up  there,  sir."     "  Noo- 

.;i6e:  it  wouldn't  be  permitted.     Besides,  why  should  it  have  been 

I  tempted?"     In  a  roundabout  way  you  are  told  that  property  lay  at 

J'.'  bottom  of  thifl  mysterious  arraagemeut,  the  mythical  "old  gent" 

'.lining  posfieasion  of  a  certain  estate  willed  to  hira — and  his  hcira,  I 

Miiwse,  enjoying  the  same  ndvantuge — so  long  aa  his  body  should  re- 

;iiiin  above  ground ;  a  result  which  this  striking  mode  of  sepiilturo  has 

B«cnrod  for  aa  indefinite  period.     Of  conrse  you  don't  believe  a  word  of 

ibis  wild  story.    You  see  at  once  that  the  shaiie  of  the  elevation  on  the 

roof-top  haa  appealed  to  the  popular  fancy,  and  so  given  birth  to  the 

InvlitioD.     Still,  as  yon  ride  on,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  recollect  that 

UTuilar  l^ends  relating  to  proiierty  and  the  defeating  of  heira  thereof 

are  corrent  all  over  the  country,  and  yea  speculate  whether  thi^re  must 

Dili  he  some  basis  of  truth  in  some  of  them,  however  little  you  are  dis- 

{loeed  to  put  f^th  in  this  particular  legend  of  the  Bays  water-road. 

Popniar  iinprtssions  of  a  mythical  nature  assume  many  forms. 
Sometimes  we  enconnter  exaggerated  notions  of  mnnicipal  institutions, 
— M,  for  example,  touching  the  privileges  which  the  freedom  of  the 
City  cjufere, — including  the  privilege  the  royal  family  are  supposed  to 
[irtte  so  highly,  namely,  the  indisputable  right  of  driving  a  carl  through 
Temple  Bar,  At  oUier  times  historical  phantoms  loom  vaguely  upon  us; 
as  when  we  are  bidden  to  remember  that  Vauxhall  is  named  after  the 
Brch-oonspirator  Qaido  Fawke^  or  Yanx,  who  leeided  tbeiQ-,  K&  UH^- 
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tion  wholly  gratBitons  and  nnfoaDded.  The  law  contribntea  to  th( 
general  bewilderment,  so  niimerona  are  the  statatea  which  haTB  h(ai 
paEsed,  BO  many  the  tictionfi  it  has  originated,  and  so  ingenious  the  de- 
Tices  to  defeat  ite  onenuions.  Amof^  other  pointe  held  to  be  incon- 
trOTertible  is  this,  that  the  legal  eettlenietit  of  thoee  bora  at  sea  it  m 
the  parieh  o(  Stepner.  Bat  when  one  gets  entangled  in  the  intrictciet 
of  the  law  it  is  imLK-ssible  to  know  where  one  is,  or  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction  with  nnvihing:  like  cert4untT.  Is  there,  for  instance,— it 
has  been  often  asserted  that  there  is, — an  act  of  parliament  extant  in 
onr  metropolitan  ar'^bires,  an  act  of  the  13th  Elisabeth,  conferring 
legitimacT  on  all  chiMren  bora  of  the  Tirgin  qneen  in  or  ont  of  wed- 
lock? Again,  is  it,  or  ia  it  not,  a  fact  that  the  priril^es  of  sanctnuj 
still  remain  in  forte  in  Westminster,  or  a  portion  of  Westminster  near 
the  foot  ofthcbrid^,  Eo  brasamet  br  d^  is  coocemed  ?  Thestor^ 
goes  that  in  respect  of  dAton  tfae  old  naetaarj  prirQeges  remain  m- 
lepealed  in  that  disuict,  and  thmt  tba«  are  not  waatiag  those  CDnniag 
enongh  to  avail  them^lres  of  thn  legielatire  orersight.  Iljere  ia  out 
honse  in  ^larticnlar.  a  ^mall,  nspretesding,  and  nDsaroniy  tsTeni,  alwiji 
pointed  out  as  a  resort  of  debtors,  from  the  doore  ofwhkh  tbej  aieoud 
to  set  their  eieditors  c^mtomeliooslT  U  defiuwe. 

Considering  tho  frenenl  vutt  of  wxBrate  information  on  points  like 
thoee  just  named,  ii  is  not  dificoh  to  BBdeWamd  bow  mythical  stories, 
0iK«  fiot  atlt^at,  txke  hold  of  the  pablk  mind,  and  retain  their  Titslity 
eT«n  vrhore  tho  meaas  of  icMiBg  tfa^  fie  readily  at  hand.  Bat  the 
tnith  is,  such  things  an  nercr  pnetiotDy  exploded.  What  matteie  it  | 
that  histcvians  hare  discorered  Ae  stofr  of  Whittii^toD  and  his  cat  to 
ly>  a  ficii<.va :  Wh«t  if  ii  is  ivoT«d  that  be  was  aerar  poor  and  pennilees, 
but  was  tW  tcmlnly^nniired  sm  of  Sir  WSliam  Whittington,  knight, 
and  that  he  i^wnI  his  great  fixiane.  not  to  his  cat,  bat  to  a  monqwly 
gnutlotl  him  fi>r  lh«  FOppjy  of  IxBdnt  with  ooals?  Hare  theoe  lus- 
t»w»l  fiit'ts  pix^Tevl  ^«1  Ui  the  l«?i»d  ?  Sot  they :  generatiMia  to  come 
will  still  i:Tm{^thi«v  with  ih<  ftAxB  lad  as  be  sits  on  the  milesttme 
Kud  hMT«  tho  mmsa^  of  ibe  Mh:  aad  etill  Rjoioe  in  the  mythical 
trinn)|^«  vhioh  hix  fn]^'«itttt^%as  oat  enaUBd  him  to  achicTe.  And  so 
with  Iho  w\vth«  ^■^f  inMT  ow»  iuB«.  tbs  bwriag  fegmdwy  shadows  of 
our  own  Ki  wt» !  they  will  di*  kwd,  aadviB  gm  pl«*  to  others  as  wild. 
M  «nw«l.  ««d  »s  ftiil  of  ntaKt;.  And  Wtar  all.  I  am  not  sore  that  this 
ia  10  W  Wv1v^^v^^.  I  jfr  is  fall  f««g*  rftarf  ficts  for  a  litUe  pleasant 
rt^'^i^v^^  |.»  Iv  a  wU,  i.  T;.,  ;%_:.;i.^  ;;  iO--t:::i  i.-  ^:zr-  ihc  worse  for 
(h*  (\«.v,H,l  of  t>x-liv«  thI^^wn  owr  tbtaa.  If  U«  tie*  whkh  bind  tu 
h\  Hw  ^Jd  oilv  M*  ^Mw^imw  a  liHle  siiadowT  aad  anieal,  what  uattan 
\it  IV  haWl  of  (wv^ir^  itt^airr  may  he  «rrirf  too  ftr.  The 
att^ws*.,***  ,vf  istHvwttv'A  lifc*  (>KW  >-tf  i»i*a«.  *"  ^  <*™" 
M«U  MWM  •wl^rtkMJly  that  «rw««  ,-rfU»9e  thii^  "ignonnoe 


^HnfiirriiT  day  in  Maj ;  the  buq  BhiDing  as  it  is  woat  to  shine  npon 

^pntis  more  constantly  than  we  grotvling  islanders — who  profit  by  an 

oomionat  wet  day  ia  the  imperial  city,  to  pretond  that  if  the  climflte  of 

Inodon  ia  infinitely  worse,  that  of  Paris  is  not  much  better,  than  it 

ooght  tc  be — are  willing  to  believe.    Sunshine  everywhere ;   in  the 

(treels  and  on  the  boulevarda,  toaching-ap  the  gilded  railings  which 

in  Paris  always  look  so  provukingly  new,  whereas  whenever  we  venture 

DO  uylhing  of  that  kind — and,  Booth  to  say,  that  is  discreetly  seldom 

—it  is  hopelessly  tarnished  in  about  a  week ;  pouring  into  gay  gardens 

M  of  people  possessed  of  a  highly- cultivated  faculty  for  amusing 

Ihenuelves ;  gently  insinuating  itself  between  curtains  of  silk  and  lace ; 

paeping  into  the  rooms  of  the  sick,  and  hinting  the  nearness  of  immor- 

lilitjtothe  dying;  shuwing-oir to  quite  inimitable  advantage  the  trea- 

iares  of  architecture  and  sculpture  with  which  the  wealth  and  the 

genias  of  sges  have  endowed  the  chosen  city  of  the  modern  arts — the 

grand  metropolis  of  Pleasure.    The  golden  roof  of  the  Sainte  Oiiapelle 

looks  like  a  piece  of  the  flooring  of  the  Apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem  j 

iuJ  rhe  famous  grotesque  devil  who  lecra  at  Paris  from  Notre  Dame, 

-  if  he  found  the  spectacle  much  to  his  tasto,  has  a  golden  back- 

-Vound.     The  gleaming  radiance  dances  iu  shifting  ripples  in  the  air ; 

II.  sky,  clear  and  vaulted,  looks  amazingly  distant  and  out  of  reach ; 

■:i]  everything  has  that  peculiar  holiday  air  upon  it  which  is  so 

Idling  to  British  perceptions,  and  so  utterly  unattainable  by  British 

..jitiuioD.    Nowhere  is  the  sunsliine  more  splendid  than  in  the  noble  Hue 

tie  Rivoli,  and  it  lights  no  prettier  scene  than  the  interior  of  a  hand- 

iiome  room  in  a  fine  hotel,  whose  tenants  are  two  persons,  a  man  and 

woman — beautiful  bride  and  noble  bridegroom,    The  windows  open  on 

lIiu  street,  a  wide  balcony  filled  with  ftowers  intervening,  and  the  thou- 

6aod  sonnds  which  tell  of  the  life  of  the  fframl  monde  invade  the  privacy 

fil'lho  pair,  who  seem  to  like  the  stir  and  the  sunshine;  for  the  young 

lady  is  standing  just  within  the  lace  curtain,  which  hides  her  from  view, 

:ind  the  young  man  is  standing  beside  her,  with  an  arm,  against  which 

the  leans  comfortably,  round  her  slight  waist. 

'*  Toul  U  monde  s'amuse.  Yes,  it  does  indeed ;  and  if  it  didn't  now, 
and  didn't  here,  it  must  be  a  very  stupid  monde,  and  not  ut  aU'WOT^'o. 
belonging"  to.    Jnet  look,  Baruham ;  there  goes  a  cartiagt  &i\\  ot  ^tiiiK 
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compafnofes;  and  though  they  look  pleased,  there's  a  slight  expresaon 
of  being  rather  snrprised  and  jnst  a  little  ashamed  of  themselyes  about 
them.  Ah," — and  the  speaker  nodded  her  piquante  head  with  quaint 
gravity, — "  it  is  never  thoroughly  learned  after  one  is  grown  up.  Kow 
ive  are  edncated  in  it." 

"  In  what,  Adeline  ?" 

"  In  the  art  of  amusing  ourselves,  of  course.  We  find  it  in  our 
very  primers.  Tell  me,  Bumham  ;  when  you  were  taught  to  read,  what 
were  the  first  sentences  you  learned  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  remember,  but  I  fancy  the  usual  thing — *  This  is 
a  cat ;  a  dog  has  a  tail ;  Tom  is  a  bad  boy :'  there  or  thereabouts,  I 
should  say." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  your  horrible  little  spelling-books — ^your  disokaii 
examples  of  instruction  primaire.  Now  the  first  reading-lesson  I  ever 
learned  in  my  life,  and  the  first  rhyme,  was 

*  J*ai  un  giiteaa  I 
Qu'il  est  beau ! 
Mes  amis  tous, 
R^joaissons-nouB  !* 

Simple  you  will  acknowledge,  and  expressive.  Not  burdensome  to 
the  memory,  and  inculcating  moral  s^timents,  such  as  sharing  a  cake 
when  you  have  one,  and  calling  on  your  Mends  to  rejoice.  Now  that* s 
just  the  difference  between  us,  you  see ;  you  are  taught  that  *  Tom  is  a 
bad  boy,'  and  you  think  it  means  all  the  Toms  of  your  acquaintanoe, 
and  you  had  better  have  nothing  to  say  to  them ;  while  we — 0,  how 
well  I  remember  how  we  used  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  imaginary  cake 
in  chorus,  and  dance  round,  like  this  !"  And  in  a  moment  Lord  Bon- 
ham  found  himself  skilfully  twirled  out  of  his  passive  attitude  and 
«pun  round  on  the  floor,  after  which  achievement  her  ladyship  threw 
herself  back  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  one  of  the  most  melodious  langhft 
ever  uttered  by  a  Frenchwoman. 

"  Adeline,  Adeline,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd !"  said  the  bridegroom^ 
who  was  sufficiently  British  of  demeanour  to  think  it  necessary  to 
protest,  but  for  whom  the  wild  spirits  and  the  droll  conceits  of  the 
pretty  French  girl  he  had  married  a  month  before,  had  a  fascinadon 
which  not  the  sternest  monitor  would  have  counselled  him  to  resist. 

"It  isn't  absurd!"  she  replied;  "to  be  serious,  to  be  dull,  to  be 
gloomy,  to  parler  raison  on  such  a  day  as  this,  is  to  be  absurd — and — 
and  English!  There  now,  I  declare  you  are  vexed!  Vous  avez  du 
l)leen — and  you  promised  you  wouldn't,  you  know." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  vexed ;  indeed  I  have  not  du  spleefi,*^  Lord  Bum- 
ham  replied,  with  somewhat  needless  earnestness,  as  his  bride's  sparkling 
brown  eyes  might  have  told  him ;  "  but  you  amuse  me  out  of  my  sober 
senses,  and  I  really  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously,  you  know,  before  we 
start  for  home." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Lady  Bumham,  rising  &x)m  her  seat  and  i^proacbr 
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mg  her  hnsband  with  an  expression  in  which  a  little  apprehension 
Bungled  with  girlish  glee.  "  Then  let  ns  go  to  the  Bois ;  the  day  is 
too  beantifhl ;  I  can't  talk  or  listen  seriously  here." 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  spoke.    It  was  promptly  answered  by  her 
ix)tman. 

"  Send  my  maid  here,  and  let  the  carriage  come  round  as  quickly  as 
ponible." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lady  Bumham,  attired  in  a  marvellous  combina- 
tkm  of  silk,  lace,  embroidered  muslin,  and  primrose-coloured  ribbon, 
vas  seated  in  an  open  carriage  of  the  newest  and  most  elegant  con- 
^  ilmction,  and,  her  bridegroom  by  her  side,  was  being  whirled  by  her 
Inglish  thoroughbreds,  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the  Parisian 
^  im  monde^  towards  the  Bois  dc  Boulogne.  On  whatever  subject  her 
r.  kuband  had  wished  to  speak  to  her,  it  was  evidently  not  one  which 
lid  the  effect  of  decreasing  her  gaiety  or  in  any  way  troubling  her 
qxrit^  for  her  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she  returned  the  salata- 
tioDB  of  their  numerous  acquaintance,  and  looked  up  ever  and  anon  in 
Lord  Bnmham's  face  from  the  shelter  of  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers. 

The  drive  was  prolonged  until  the  dusk,  and  tlic  young  pair  re« 
tamed  to  their  hotel  only  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.    As  they  paru^ 
to  leek  their  dressing-rooms,  Lord  Bumham  said  with  a  smile : 
"^Canvmur 

"  Convmxt^^  she  replied,  "  provided  you  don't  make  me  stay  vjset  \ 
dsf  longer  than  you  actually  must." 

When  liOrd  Bumham  was  out  of  his  wife's  sight,  and  V^vu!  wp' 
kflnence  of  her  sweet  voice  and  her  sunny  smilcH,  he  l^^rui  *ii  /.-^ 
Bther  serious,  and  after  a  while  his  expression  l)ccame  '^v  *.'r  ^i#*>;-^- 
tire.    He  paced  his  room  from  end  to  end,  his  face  y\\..  rxwicrr   :• 
tooabled  expression,  until  he  suddenly  exclaimed  hai^hJuvL  ' 
write  to  Madeleine;  she  will  befriend  her;"  and  wi::.   .w^   f»'7r.-.r! 
tanquillity  came  back  to  him.    He  took  a  letter  fror::  um  ifr^gf^,^- . 
ind  threw  it  into  a  drawer,  which  he  locked  with  I'j*  ar  .*"  *  uw    - 
puts  out  of  sight  a  displeasing  object.    lie  had  Urf.<n   lue    <:^    .. 
with  the  intention  of  showing  it  to  his  wift,  '^r.  !*•  jw    >- 
10;  and  now  he  excused  his  weakness  of  parpoMt  ir  ar :.'   .        ^ 
that  it  was  better  not  to  let  her  see  it;  tht:  -»>  »r>^    ^^    -^,. 
peculiarities  of  style  which  no  French wom^sz^  Xi-w?^  -m-    ^-  . 
with  the  English  tongue,  could  completely  uiiii-rr^jBt.  »:  -f 
only  have  given  her  an  exaggerated  id*a  uf  s>irw.     .*•.  - 
lie  apprehended.    Xo;  it  was  decidedly  l^.vr  r^  i.: 

Lady  Bumham,  on  the  contrary,  '^xx^r^j^   -rz 

done,  and  said  to  herself,  "  If  he  1ot«  x^  9m.  z^   ^ 
odiona  English  morgue^  I  might  ffoL 

Anyone  who  had  seen  her  u  tut  ^ 
tor  enite  £gaiB  was  rejected,  wiut 


■**•-" 


k  g*iety,  which  made  this  yoong  F 
I  fo  unlike  her  fair  compntriote  on  theif 
•21^  *;.■'-  '■rn-i.-u  phase  of  eiistence  into  that  c 
.^~  ?::r^':j2i  haJ  not  had  the  o 
dr  :."lii95.    While  her  maid,  Zelie  Hb 
lacle  fs.-eption  to  her  class,  ia  bit 
T»-"i  hair,  let  ns  brieflj  tell  the  ■ 
e  ^ec»i  forctme  to  captWate  Vbft 
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teen  to  popular  in  Paris,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  exception  to  tlio 
English  malady  of  "  the  splecD." 

Tlie  father  of  Adeline  de  Beancoar  was  a  man  of  rank,  who  tbonght 
mrt  of  his  large  forttmo  than  of  his  good  blood,  and  held  his  potiticil 
upirfttiuns  and  sacceEBea  in  higher  estimation  than  cither.    A  free- 
tiimlicr  in  eveiything,  of  etriking  and  practical  abilities,  hie  inherited 
admntages  were  snch  as  to  enable  him  to  arriver,  while  his  personal 
ijiulitiea  would,  nnder  any  circnmstaJices,  have  enabled  him  to  jiarivnir. 
He  hod  lived  always  a  brilliant,  prosperous,  influential  life  before  the 
irorld,  waa  a  man  of  mncb  mark,  and  of  illimitable  avenir  among  the 
sdajiutions  and  creations  of  the  second  Empire,  and  loved  only  two 
liiinian  beings  in  the  world — himself  and  his  beautiful  daughter.    His 
vifc  died  in  the  third  year  of  their  marriage,  and  he  had  never  thought 
"f  replacing  her.     He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  Ihe  family  name; 
Iji' vaa   too  much  empire  in  his  wuys  of  thinking  for  tbat(  and  the 
ireaith  with  which  his  daughter  ehould  be  endowed  would  enable  him 
I"  indulge  himself  by  carrying  out  an  idea  which  was  a  norelty  indeed, 
■  r  iL  was  no  other  than  thai,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  he— 
' ;  ruurse,  having  taken  care  that  she  should  have  no  ineligible  aaso- 
(loies  — would  permit  Adeline  to  marry  the  man  of  her  choice,  dis- 
peDEiDg  with  family  interventions,  and  relegating  her  fate  altogether 
frum  the  region  of  wise  and  advantageous  bargains.     Held  by  his 
frii-nds  to  be  unpcu  origirml  already,  if  he  had  given  utterance  to  any 
revolt  of  opinion,  or  intention,  against  the  sacred  French  institntion  of 
liie  tnariage  c/e  eonvmartce,  they  would  have  considered  him  hopelessly 
eccentric;  so  he  said  nothing,  but  acted,  in  regard  to  Adeline  as  his 
pecnliai  riewa  dictated.     He  procured  for  her  a  large  and  liberal  edu- 
cation under  his  own  snrveillance  i  and,  intending  her  to  choose  her 
oun  lot,  in  bo  far  as  a  woman  can  choose,  he  endeavoured  to  give  her 
just  views  of  life  and  human  nature,  content  to  guide  her  judgment, 
without  controlling  her  will  by  imprisoning  her  intelligence- 
He  made  her  his  companion,  and  contrived  that,  without  too  utterly 
outraging  the  opinions  of  the  world  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  Adeline 
ibonld  asfiociate  with  his  friends  almost  as  freely  as  an  English  girl 
might  have  done  nnder  similar  circumstances.    The  result  was  entirely 
felicitous — the  handsome,  clever,  happy  French  girl  profited  by  her 
fticeptioual  circumstances  to  the  full  extent  of  her  exceptional  intelli- 
^ce  and  organisation,  and  when  the  moment  come  at  which  her  heart 
'  epokc,"  it   Hpoke  in   favour  of  one  whom  her  father  would  have 
irdently  desired  for  her  husband  had  he  reserved  for  himself,  after 
French  fashion,  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  daughter  a&  per  contra. 
Walter  Viscount  Bumhnm  was  the  only  son  of  an  English  earl, 
;  fact  which  M.  de  Beaucour,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  em- 
in  hia  way  of  thinking,  appreciated, — fairly  rich  for  his  present 
liitioD,  and  with  a  great  inheritance  in  the  future  j  a  young  man  of 
Bty  anti  repatotion,  held  in  esteem  in  M.  de  Beaucftwi'a  o'wn.oaOift, 
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and  weil  received  in  certain  more  cxclnsive  Frencli  cliqoefl  irhicb  *«« 
not  in  the  least  I'mpim.    The  advantage  of  that  fact  to  bk  ilanghter 
M.  de  Beanconr  also  understood.    He  was  too  thoroagh  a  Fnznchmm 
to  dieaociatfi  Adeline's  future  iironi  Franoe  and  tbe  objects  prized  b; 
Frencb  people,  and  though  a  brilliant  exception  to  French  ignomnce  of 
the  English  (octal  syBtem,  he  did  not  altc^etber  comprehend  the  agiii- 
ficanoe  of  the  rank  and  position  which  vae  to  be  hers  as  the  wiic 
of  Widter  Viscount  Bumham.     That  jonng  Qobleman  had  not  boea 
acctie(«mcd  to  put  restraint  npon  bis  inclination^  which  bad  bappil]' 
never  been  vicioue,  and  very  rarely  harmful ;  and  now,  when  he  fdl  is 
loYO  in  all  the  strength  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  wiUi  Adeline  de 
Beauconr,  he  did  not  allow  the  idea  that  his  futher  and  mother  would 
probably  dislike  snch  a  marriage  for  him  to  distrcBs  him  in  the  least 
They  did  not  like  it,  even  when  they  liad  had  it  satisfactorily  eiplaiwd 
to  them   that  Adeline  was  well-bom  and  wealthy.      Her  being  a 
foreigner  was  "  such  a  very  dreadful  thing ;"  and  there  was  dear  Uttic 
Lady  Lonra  Grantley  juat  come  out,  whom  Biiraham's  lady  molhw 
had  always  iotended  to  have  as  a  daughter-in-law ; — if  something  belifr 
did  not  turn  np.    This,  though  the  Countess  of  Marlesdale  was  not  • 
fool  by  any  means,  and  yet,  if  she  had  been  ever  so  strictly  mw- 
examined,  conld  not  have  put  in  evidence  a  single  instance  in  whicli 
her  son  had  sacrificed  his  own  inclinations  for  the  gratification  of  any 
cherished  wish  of  here.    The  Earl  was  not  exactly  pleased,  bnt  then  \"'- 
was  not  exactly  displeased,  which  indeed  was  his  general  condition  of 
mind;  happily  indifferent  to  anything  whieh  did  not  affect  his  chief 
interests  in  life — his  stud  and  his  field-sports.    But  he  liked  qoiet, 
and  it  was  easier  and  more  politic  for  him  to  take  the  part  of  his  wifc 
who  was  present,  and  could  make  him  actively  uncomfortable, 
the  son  who  was  absent,  and  could  only  grumble  from  a  dial 
Besides,  he  believed,  and  secretly  hoped,  it  wonid  not  make 
difference  to  Burnham.     His  lordship  was  rijrht — it  did  not 
much  difference  to  Bumham,  wlio  wooed  and  won  his  beautiful  brii 
and  snlfered  no  further  inconvenience  from  the  parental  displt 
than  the  awkwardness  of  being  obliged  to  invent  excuses  for  the 
appearance  of  the  ladies  of  his  family  at  his  wedding ;  an  unforti 
circnmstance  which  he  imputed  to  his  mother's  delicate  health.     Tk 
the  French  ladies  opined  that  the  Conntess  suffered  from  le  spl 
and  that  Adeline's  Imu  mariage  might  be  slightly  spoiled  by  the 
element  of  a  splenetic  mother-in-law.    Bumham  knew  that  in  the  time 
to  come  Adeline  must  find  out  the  tmth.    But  when  that  time  shonU 
come,  they  would  be  so  completely  united  that  anything  which  did 
rex  him  wonId  scarcely  vex  her ;  nnd  besides,  who  could  doubt  that 
beautirhl  amiable  yonng  wife  wonld  soou  win   the  admiration 
affection  of  his  family?     That  she  should  win  their  regard  be 
sidcred  most  desirable  even  in  his  most  careless  moods,  for  he  did 
think  women  conld  be  "  comfortable  without  that  sort  of  thing  j 
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nliich  rogue  phrase  the  Yiecotmt  meant   familj  union   and  mntnal 
respecL 

The  vedding  went  off  brilliantly ;  the  bridegroom  conforming  in 

all  respects  to  French  usages,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the 

Cuaotca,  who  declared  tliat  the  family  of  MarleHdale  was  for  ever  dis- 

|,Ti«d  by  BUeh  a  "  compromise,"  and  was  not  to  be  conrinced  that  a 

frmdi  lady  must  be  married  in  France  according  to  French  law. 

e  Earl  of  MarlcBd&le  was  preecnt,  in  consequence  of  strong  repre- 

itatioQS  made  by  tlie  family  lawyer,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  about  the 

meate,  and  who,  haTing  discovered  tliat  the  Viscount  was  making 

la  denced  good  match,"  did  not  hesitate  to  Bay  so,  thongh  he  thereby 

i  the  infliction  of  a  long  and  highly-scriptural  letter  from  the 

I,  requiring  to  know  whethar  he  considered  "filthy  lucre"  an 

pivnleut  for  the  degradation  of  the  bouse  of  Uaby  ?   Mr,  Wilooi  took 

jt  notice  of  the  epistle,  and  the  Earl  iictcd  on  hig  solicitor's  advice. 

I  too  good  a  judge  of  beauty  and  manners  not  to  admire  his 

p^  liridc  unfeignedly,  and  too  nrbanc  not  to  congratulate  his    BOn 

Iqnently,  and  to  make  himself  very  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

I  Bat  the  Earl  of  Marlesdale  was  occasionally  apt  to  err  on  tbc  side 

tntion  in  his  domestic  demeanour,  and  he  made  a  mistake  of  that 

don  the  occasion  in  question.    Oa  his  return  to  Marlesdale,  he  said 

t  mncli  about  the  bride's  foriune,  and  so  little  about  her  fece,  her 

locrs,  or  her  "  style,"  that  he  produced  an  effect  on  which  he  had 

Dot  calculated.     His  wife  firmly  believed  that  he  had  found  all  the  fore- 

I'JingB  aboot  the  "foreign  person"  in  which  she  had  indulged  realised, 

..[i<i  that  the  only  consolation  onder  the  circumstoDces  wag  to  be  derived 

imm  U.  de  Beancour's  wealth,  and  Bumham's  present  and  fntni'e  share 

ofit.     Under  this  impression  the  Connlcsa  wrote  to  her  son  ibe  letter 

irhich  he  had  intended  to  show  to  bis  wife,  but  which,  after  their 

conversation  during  their  drive  in  the  Bois,  he  carefully  locked  up, 

leal  by  any  chance  she  migbt  sec  it. 

^  Chapter  II. 


F'Tbe  chief  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Marlesdale,  Enmham  Castle — 
^taate  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  midland  county,  in  a  park  famous 
for  its  timber,  was  a  stately  seigneurial  dwelling,  of  irregular  but 
impoeing  architecture,  built  of  deep-red  brick,  which  showed  warmly 
the  profufe  greeu  of  the  noble  trees,  faced  with  white  cnt  stone, 
ftbtmndiDg  in  turrets,  chimneys,  and  windows  of  quaint  devices, 
latter  glowing  with  colour,  aud  superb  in  blazonry — was  the  bean- 
of  a  eonnlry  residence.  Terraces,  vases,  "  wildernesses,"  orna- 
mental water,  strutting  peacocks,  aviaries,  fountains  of  Italian  work- 
manship, and  gardens  in  the  Italian  style — uhaimingl^  contrasting  wid. 
lifljfl^-  irM  the  good  oJd-fasJiioned  garden  Mid  tosei^  m^kfc 


impoi 
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R[xiH)0odc^tlie6Ubfes,w}iicb  the  E&rTs  good  taste  M  pncnd 
amid  all  the  unpcoremeiits  of  a  ecienti&c  age — were  to  be  Mm 
St  Bnniham.  Xothing  vas  iraotbg  to  render  the  pkc«  a  charmiDg 
sobject  for  a  delicate  engtaring,  illnstratiTe  of  the  "etatelj  homwof 
England,"  aod  a  pleasant  home  to  which  to  inticdnM  a  jofnig,  hand- 
aome,  well-born,  well-bred,  well-dowHed  hride.  As  a  feature  of  l«al 
interest,  as  a  afaow-i^ace,  tboogfa  thcfe  w«i«  some  qnite  firstK^lass  lioig 
of  biatorical  ms^initDde  in  the  ricinitr,  BomliaBi  was  perfect ;  it  had 
eren  the  highlv-desirsble,  if  not  indiBpensable,  ghost  to  recomiaal 
it.  The  last  item  in  ita  tressnrea  was  more  prized  by  the  neighbonl 
and  the  sightseers  than  by  the  noble  ocenpents  of  the  castle.  It  ni 
indeed  generally  understood  that  the  Countess  particularly  objected 
to  tlie  ghost ;  in  which,  thoogh  not  a  romantic  or  ims^inaiiFe  pereon  il 
general,  she  was  Enid  firmly  to  believe. 

Xothing  oonld  be  more  anllke  the  resort  of  anything  uncanny  Uu 
was  Bumham  on  a  certain  erening,  a  week  later  than  that  on  whidi 
Lord  Bnmham  changed  hia  mind  abont  letting  hia  beaatifii],  wil" 
gay  Tonng  bride  see  his  mother's  letter.  The  gnnshine  which 
been  flooding  Paris  with  light  for  a  month  prerionsly,  was  now  giTin| 
England  a  tnm,  and  was  bidding  Bnniham  a  brief  good-night  w" 
gorgeous  ceremony  and  splendour.  The  westward-facing  front 
the  house  was  all  a-fire  with  the  slanting  parting  rays,  and  the  r 
colours  of  the  painted  scutcheons  which  adorned  the  windows  blai 
and  glowed  like  heraldic  work  done  in  jewels.  The  faint  stir  of 
pectation  which  represents  emotion  and  welcome  in  a  great 
was  perceptible.  Men-serrants  muBtered  stj'ong  in  the  grand 
nomen-serrants  flitted  about  the  stairs  and  corridors,  and  made  ftntiK 
excnrsious  into  the  spacious  drawing-rooms  in  order  to  look  ont  of  tl 
windows.  Lord  and  Lady  Bnmham  were  coming  home,  and  there  wi 
general  curiosity — tempered,  among  the  "  serions"  portion  of  the  vak 
ail!*,  notably  the  Countess's  own  maid  and  own  footman,  with  mni 
disapprobation  and  terrible  misgivings — to  see  "  the  foreigner." 

The  Earl  of  Marlesdale,  although  really  very  glad  to  see  his  eon  i 
home  again,  and  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  marriage  be  bi 
made,  was  not  part^icnlarly  excited  about  the  event,  and  in  pnmuma 
of  bis  nsnal  predilection  for  a  quiet  life,  remained  in  his  own  apart 
ments,  and  left  the  women  to  do  all  the  watching  and  waiting  ] 
gnescing,  all  the  gnehing  and  welcoming  and  criticism  by  thenueb 
"  The  women,"  as  the  Earl  irreverently  termed  in  his  thoughts 
CoDotess  of  Marlesdale  and  the  Ladies  Blanche  and  Madeleine  Balq 
were  ia  the  Countess's  morning-room,  which  opened  on  the  terrace 
each  of  the  three  was,  in  her  respective  fashion,  occnpicd  with 
approaching  event. 

Lady  Marlesdale  and  her  elder  danghlcr,  Lady  Blanche,  a  ] 
formal,  severe,  and  stnpid-looking  young  woman  of  fonr-and-twentj 
were   seated  at  a  table  covered  with  particoloured  scraps  of  ootti 
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I  WQrking-materials,  Bnggesti^'e  of  tbe  nature  of 
ii'ir  recently-abandoned  occupation,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  maniifac- 
i:irL'  of  a  large  patchwork  quilt.  They  were  fond  of  cheap  charity  and 
'  Tiionotonons  occupation  ;  and  tbe  fabrication  of  patchwork  qnilts  for 
.  ■■;  M  women  who  lived  in  the  Barnham  almhonseB — an  institution 
I'liiniied  and  endowed  by  the  preceding  Lady  Marlesdale^funiiBhed 
iiifui  with  both.  Many  placid  houre  of  companionship  did  mother  and 
'i.iii^hter  thus  enjoy,  dnring  which  their  talk  wonld  uanally  turn  on 
-:':  ■' dangerous"  nature  of  alt  religions  opinions  but  their  own,  the 
riiiindnesB"  of  the  Reverend  Josiah  Crawler — lately  presented  by  the 
I'iil  to  the  living  of  Bumham,  and  a  respectful,  indeed  reverential, 
: -"lircr  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  who  was  good  enough  to  select  hia  texts 
!:!  reyiRe  his  Hermons — and  tbe  lamentable  latitudinarianifim  of  "  their" 
i'lMiop,  According  to  her  very  narrow  notions  and  her  feobly-twink- 
i:i;  light.  Lady  Blanche  Eaby  was  a  good  young  woman ;  but  sIio  was 
"'.idedly  not  beautiful,  a  fact  at  which  the  Countesa  might  have  been 
■liiliuiently  left  to  herself  to  repine,  but  for  the  superior  piety  and 
■i^Jom  of  Lady  Blanche,  who  took  freqaent  occasion  to  comment  upon 
''■'-■  lasting  dangers  and  the  evanescent  attractions  of  good  looks,  and 

■  ■  register  solemn  acta  of  gratitude  to  "Providence,"  which  had  not 
I'leud  that  awfnl  snare  for  her  feet.  Providence  had  been  equally 
"  lisiderate  in  not  epreading  the  snare  for  anybody  else's  feet,  however, 
-  i.iidy  Blanche  was  not  only  unmarried,  but  had  never  had  an  offer; 
'-']  this  fitatc  of  things  did  unmistakably  aunoy  the  Countess,  who  had 

^HEpicion  tliat  not  only  her  daughter's  spiritual  gifts  and  superiority 
''^il  and  repelled  the  selecting  sei,  but  that  the  smallneBs  of  her  for- 
riiLc,  very  disproportionate  to  her  rank,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
J  MQcerely  pious  woman  in  her  narrow  way.  Lady  Marlesdale  had  no 
I'lcration  in  her  nature,  and  very  little  power  of  sympathising  with 
"■Imgs even  when  she  did  not  blame  them.  She  had  no  intimate  friend- 
■I'liR,  and  loved  no  human  being  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  her  family. 
\'iiie  nnconaciously,  she  was  very  mean  and  mercenary,  and  also  eices- 
■tvely  prond.  If  her  secret  convictions  could  have  been  laid  open  to 
tiew,  ic  would  have  been  found  that  she  regarded  an  hereditary  peerage 
ill  this  world  as  a  kind  of  patent  of  precedence  in  the  kingdom  of 
I'-avcn.  She  loved  her  husband  after  her  fashion,  but  she  snubbed  and 
'  Jtd  bim ;  and  she  loved  her  son  very  much  more,  and  with  a  strong 

■  >ti  of  jealousy  in  her  afi'ection,  which  threatened  to  endanger  the 
1 1  ace  of  a  resident  danghter-in-law.  Such  were  two  of  the  three  Indies 
"lio  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bumham,  Tlie  third 
vas  wholly  unlike  them  in  person  and  in  mind.  As  she  stood  just 
OQtaide  the  open  window,  in  a  convenient  position  for  joining  in  the 
conversation  going  on  inside  the  room,  and  yet  which  enabled  her  to 
Fee  farther  down  the  noble  avenue  of  elms  from  under  the  pretty  white 
iwnda  arched  over  her  eyes,  Lady  Madeleine  Baby  formed  an  attractive 

^^^ire.    She  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  of  a  slight,  elegant,  pe/ite 
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fignre,  ■whiiih  did  not  lack  dignity,  and  with  a  clcM'-cnt,  refined,  •ofl- 
complexioned,  graf-cjod  face,  which  never  failed  to  charm  at  the  fint 
look,  and  never  lost  an  admirer  it  had  once  won.  She  was  like  ha 
brother,  bat  not  eo  handsome,  and  though  there  woe  nothing  tnark«dlj 
ititelloctnal  in  her  expression,  it  wae  impoEEible  to  mistake  the  gentle 
womanly  intelligence  and  sweetneBs  of  her  character.  Lord  Bamham 
had  done  wisely  in  resolving  to  seek  her  affection  and  interest  for  his 
briliiantlj-beantifnl,  reckleBsly-clever,  and  unconventional  wife.  Lady 
Madeleine,  in  her  secret  heart  and  somctimcfi  in  a  moment  of  nu- 
gnarded  exprefision,  looked  forward  to  the  anival  of  her  sisfer-in-lsw 
with  more  of  impatient  hope  and  girlish  cariosity  than  her  mother  bcJ 
sister  could  understand  or  sympathise  witii.  Indeed,  they  did  net 
nnderstand  or  syrapalhise  mnch  with  Madeleine  in  general;  bnt  At 
did  not  get  on  badly  with  them  for  all  that :  her  ennny  nature  wanned 
even  their  narrow  and  cliilly  hearts  towai'ds  her,  and  Lady  Marlesdale's 
self-complaoent  and  far-reaching  egotism  secured  her  from  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  serious  fault  with  anyone  who  possessed  the  indispnl- 
able  advantage  of  being  her  danghter.  Lady  Madeleine  waa  a  happj 
girl,  and  her  home-life  was  happy,  thoogh  she  did  sometimes  nifib 
momma  and  Blanche  were  just  a  little  less  spiritually-minded,  a  b'Ule 
more  snacoptible  to  the  cliorms  and  delights  of  a  London  season.  The 
anticipation  of  "coming  out,"  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  dazxlin^' 
pfaraee,  under  the  auspices  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  certaia  t«  be 
popular  in  society  if  she  at  all  resembled  the  jwrtrait  which  Burnbam 
had  drawn  of  her  in  his  strictly-private  letters  to  Madeleine  (who 
was  emphatically  his  favoorite  sister — indeed,  he  rather  disliked 
and  altogether  despised  the  Lady  Blanche),  was  a  strong  ingredient 
in  the  pleasare  with  which  Madeleine  regarded  her  brother's  ma^ 
riage.  8ho  had  bad  two  "seasons"  already,  but  in  her  mother's,  not 
her  own,  interpretation  of  the  espression.  The  new-married  conplt 
were  to  have  a  house  in  London,  where  the  Mariesdales  did  not^ 
posaees  a  family  mansion,  and  to  do  their  vShgr/iahira  at  Bi 
a  process  which  Lady  Bumham  bad  privately  resolved  to  cortsS 
mnob  as  possible,  and  also  to  vary  by  seeing  not  a  little  of  her 
Paris. 

"I  think  I  hear  the  carri^e,  mamma,"  said  Lady  Madeleine, 
out  tnming  her  head,  or  relaxing  the  fixed  gaze  with  which  rfie 
regarding  the  long  avenue  of  elms. 

"  Veiy  likely,"  said  Ludy  Marlesdale  j  "  they  are  mnch  after 
time  already.     Not  that  I  expected  punctuality." 

"  From  Bumham  ?  I  slioald  think  not !"  said  Lady  Blanche. 

"  From  Lady  Bumham  I  principally  meant,  my  dear ;  a  foreign 
education  is  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  incnicate  that  due  regard  for  othen 
which,  among  other  and  greater  proprieties,  includes  punctuality.' 

"0  mamma,"  rejoined  Madeleine,  "  it  wasn't  an  English  king 
said  punctnalily  was  tbe  politeness  of  princes!     I'm  right,"  she 
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tinned  eagerly,  "  here  they  come  I  I  Bhall  ran  ronnd  to  the  hall. — Woii*t 
jn  eome,  Blanche  ?'* 

"Thank  you,"  replied  that  yonng  ladyn-ith  calm  indifference,  "I 
Adl  wait  nntil  they  are  announced.*' 

Madeleine  ran  with  a  light  step  along  the  terrace — from  whence 
Ike  adTancing  carriage  was  now  distinctly  visible — to  the  grand  en- 
tanoe.  In  a  few  minutes  the  trayellers  had  arriycd,  had  alighted,  the 
hrtle  of  reception  was  at  its  height,  and  Lady  Marlesdale  and  her 
ddff  daughter  had  fully  recognised  the  mistake  they  had  made,  in 
mduding  that  because  the  Earl  had  said  yery  little  about  the  appcar- 
■oe  and  manners  of  his  son's  bride,  there  was  nothing  favourable  to  be 
■id.  Lady  Madeleine  was  dazzled  and  delighted  ;  Lady  Blanche  was 
■ffrified,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  pleased.  The  effect  on  the  Countess 
tf  her  daughter-in-law's  beauty,  grace,  fascination,  and  perfect  ease  of 
■inner — ^in  which  there  was  not  a  touch  of  insolence  or  want  of  de- 
ftnoce,  not  a  shade  of  anything  which  the  least  friendly  criticism 
Mdd  call  ill-bred — was  more  decided  and  remarkable. 

When  the  commotion  had  subsided,  and  Lady  Bumham,  accom- 
pnied  by  Lady  Madeleine,  had  been  installed  in  her  apartments,  the 
Ooontess  and  her  husband  found  themselves  alone  for  a  few  minutes. 
lad  Marlesdale  looked  inquiringly,  perhaps  a  little  timidly,  at  his 
life  before  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

"I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  handsome,"  replied  Lady  Marlesdale,  but 
br  tone  was  absent,  her  look  distraite. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  agreeably  surprised,"  suid  the  EarL  *•! 
did  not  say  much  about  her  looks,  Ijecause  I  think  one  never  >«u'3a 
Bjtfaing  from  a  description.  Time  to  get  ready  for  dinner,  if  i;  hud  '' 
Aid  then  his  lordsliip,  feeling  like  an  individual  who  had  got  uu  v '  i 
lOipe  with  unexpected,  perhaps  unmerited,  facility,  took  Lixuef  ^'f. 

Lady  Marlesdale  sat  donn  in  her  dressing-room  and  th^/iuax:  i^^,.  - 
Her  £a(^  was  pale  and  troubled,  and  an  emotion  posseeHK.  ur  r .., -> 
|be  oonld  not  shake  off,  and  yet  resented.  She  was  frbbficwi  «s  ;.^ 
idea  which  had  struck  her,  and  angry  with  herself,  fins: 
■tnck  her,  and  then  because  it  had  the  power  to  (niriAa 
B^  found  her  still  seated,  motionless  and  broodis^ 
■ke  were  ill. 

*^  Xo,"  said  Lady  Marlesdale,  rousing  herMu!.  ^  ix  j. 
v  time  to  dress,  I  sec.  Wait  here  for  me,  I  liutl  ^  u.*. 
•Wy." 

The  fiun  had  gone  down,  and  the  shadtt  vf  ia    -     :,.. 
Mb  Qoeading  themselves  over  the  honat-  irj^ 
■MMd  the  gn  ^'^d  entered  the  IHinr:.  •  •«»" 

At  the  uppo 
L  its  hinpt. 
IB  the  viiufcicic: 
of 
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from  above,  and  dad  a  door  at  either  end;  but  these  doore,  as  well  SB 
three  others,  optniug  respectively  from  the  library,  the  haU,  imd  Hm 
great  dining-ronm,  were  skilfally  moEked  by  pictures,  go  that  wbeo 
they  were  all  Eliiit  there  iras  no  appearance  of  any  entrance.  Tie 
picture-gallery  nas  lijrhted  from  the  top  by  gas,  artietically  diapcwd 
and  softened.  The  present  being  a  gala  occasion,  the  gallery  wae  to  be 
lighted,  and  the  servants  had  given  it  precedence.  When  Lady  Mario- 
dale  passed  throTi^^h  the  dim  library  into  the  pictnre-gallery  she  m 
stnrtled  for  a  moment  by  the  brilliant  elTect.  The  Ion-;  line  of  fami^ 
portraits  which  occupied  the  opposite  wall  conld  be  seen  from  end  to 
end  with  perfect  dietinctness,  and  her  eye  lighted  without  heeit&tion 
upon  the  picture  slic  had  eome  to  look  at.  As  her  glance  fell  upon  it, 
her  hand  left  the  lieiivy  door,  and  it  shut  softly.  She  was  quite  alone 
with  the  lifeless  thing  she  bad  come  to  see.  For  a  mooient  she  fihnink 
baek  and  closed  iicr  eyes,  the  next  she  stepped  across  the  crimeon 
carpet  and  stood  before  a  large  picture,  inscribed  upon  whose  frame 
nna  a  date  not  h^n  llian  two  centurieE  old. 

The  painting  was  a  remarkable  one,  because  it  was  finely  execotetl, 
because  the  portrait  had  the  peculiar  unmistakable  stamp  upon  itof  K 
true  likeness — timt  inexplicable  look  which  makes  the  observer  feel 
exactly  what  the  living  face  was  at  the  time  when  the  painter  looked 
into  it.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  compoaitiDn, 
for  the  absence  of  the  sentimentalism  and  the  trickery  which  portrait- 
painting  of  its  date  revelled  io.  The  background  was  a  garden-scene; 
the  portrait  was  that  of  a  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  a  haughly 
carriage.  She  stood  close  to  a  rose-bush,  from  which  she  had  just 
gathered  two  rich  red  roses,  and  held  them  carelessly  in  her  hand. 
The  style  of  her  beauty  was  peculiar,  the  perfection  of  the  brunette, 
brilliant,  full  of  life  and  expression.  In  the  tall  full  figure  grace  and 
dignity  were  combined,  and  sot-off  by  the  remarkable  dress,  whose 
material  was  of  satin,  its  colour  a  chocolate- brown,  relieved  by  rich 
lace  at  the  neck,  and  ruffles  of  the  same.  The  long  sweeping  train  was 
flung  back  by  a  careless  gesture  of  the  disengaged  hand,  and  the  akirt^ 
raised  a  little,  displayed  a  perfect  foot,  incased  in  a  high-beeled  satin 
shoe,  also  of  chocolate-brown,  clasped  at  the  instep  by  a  square  buckle 
of  diamonds.  A  star  of  similar  jewels  was  set  in  the  lady's  cluBt«riDg 
brown  hair,  which  was  raised  high  off  her  broad  brow,  and  fell  in  heavy 
curls  on  her  sloping  polished  shoulders. 

Lady  JIarlesdale  guzed  upon  this  portrait  with  a  look  of  concen- 
trated painful  attention.  Her  features  were  rather  commonplace, 
though  passably  handsome,  and  it  required  some  very  strong  emotion 
to  render  them  expressive.  That  strong  emotion  was  working  within 
her  now,  no  one  could  have  doubled  who  saw  how  the  face  changed. 

"  It  was  no  fancy,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  it  was  not  an  im^:ina- 
tion ;  I  did  not  think  it  merely  because  she  haa  a  brown  complexion 
and  wonderful  brown  eyes,  and  because  I  do  not  and  cannot  like  a 
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breignor  ood  a  Papist,  and  feel  that  there  ie  ill-lack  in  her  coming 
lere.  It  is  no  fancy.  This  girl  might  be  the  original  of  that  pictnre 
—she  mi^t  be  the  French  conntess,  the  wicked  French  qneen'a  wicked 
jompaoion,  heraeif  as  handsome,  perhaps  a&  wicked  too.  I  never  saw 
iDjthing  so  cxtraonlinary, — the  same  brow,  the  same  eyes,  the  saaie 
mile;,  the  same  look  of  power  abont  her,  and  yet  of  snuny  youth  and 
^li&hnesB.  I  wish  she  had  never  crossed  Buraham's  path, — I  wish 
the  bad  taken  her  money  and  her  beantj  anywhere  else,  I  dreaded  her 
before  I  saw  her,  and  now  I  know  why." 

Lady  Marlesdale  twice  tried  to  tnra  away  from  the  portrait,  before 

tlie  did  so.     It  seemed  to  fascinate  her;  the  large  liqnid  brilliant  eyes 

looked  ftill  at  her,  and  seemed  to  read  and  ridicule  her  thoughts.    She 

TU  not  an  imaginative  woman,  but  she  was  eaperstitioug,  and  a  fear, 

none  the  less  painful  that  it  seemed  wholly  groundless  and  imreal,  was 

ia  her  heart.    At  length,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  turned  her  eyes  from 

the  canTas,  and  passed  through  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered. 

There  was  something  which  thrilled  her  nerves  in  the  notion  of  the 

wlitary  brilliantly-lighted  gallery,  where  this  one  picture  seemed,  alone 

of  all  the  paintings  around,  lo  liiv,  the  central  object  in  the  light  and 

the  sileaco.    When  Lady  Marlesdale  reached  her  dressing-room,  her 

suud  was  waiting  her  arrival.    It  was  more  than  time  to  dress  for 

diimer.     The  operations  of  the  toilette  were  performed  in  almost 

unbroken  silence,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  "  serious"  maid, 

»ho  wunld  have  liked  to  have  ventured  a  little  depreciation  of  the 

"oridly  vanities  of  wealth  and    beauty  in    general,    and    of  Lady 

Bamhaiti's  wealth  and  beauty  in  particular.    But  Lady  Mnrlesdulc 

giTe  ber  no  chanc«,  and  she  was  obliged  to  reserve  her  morahsings 

for  the  eympathising  ears  of  the  "  serious"  footman.     The  dinner 

Kill  the  evening  passed  off  with   about   as   much   pleasure   to   the 

Uusttea  of  Bnmbam  Castle  as  might  be  anticipated  when  a  family 

fWeires  the  addition  of  a  new  and  unknown  member,  all  the  more  a 

•tfHiger  because  of  the  conventional  familiarity  of  a  formal  relationship. 

Bat  if  the  enjoyment  was  little,  the  awkwardness  was  lees.  The  bride's 

■nsniua^  were  so  perfect  that  they  canied  the  difficult  position  with 

Ifiniaphant  esse^     Only  a  "  foreign  person"  conld  have  made  herself  so 

iiiiicti  at  home.  Lady  Blanche  felt ;  but  even  she  conld  not  blame  the 

*ffect  of  the  foreign  breeding,  though  she  was  too  oonaoientious  not  to 

pilj  ud  condemn  its  cause.    Lord  Marlesdale  had  all  his  unexpressed 

wntietiona  of  his  daughter-in-law's  good  qualities  confirmed;   Lady 

Vidcleine  rejoiced  with  all  her  heart  that  fate  had  sent  sacb  an  un- 

■peikably-charmiog  creature  into  the  family  circle;  and  Lord  Burnham 

felt  that  he  had  never  loved  his  beoutiful  wife  half  enough  before ;  had 

never  appreciated  her  talent,  ber  tact,  her  grace,  sufficiently ;  in  short, 

lie  vu  iotcudcated  with  pride  and  delight.    Lady  Marlesdale  did  not 

Mqnlt  lunelf  badly  in  her  novel  and  unpleasant  position.    There  was 

ti  of  the  polite  and  observant  hostess,  if  there  was  nothing  of  the 
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affectionatr;  ri.!:iiivc,  in  her  manner.  But  her  son  had  not  anticipated 
more;  indici],  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  ao  mnch.  The  tmtb  wss, 
that  Lad;  ^Murlosdiile,  though  she  knew  that  she  ehould  never  like  ha 
dBughter-iii-lan,  ami  though  ahe  had  no  Berions  intention  of  trjing to 
like  her,  hud  Ml  rather  aghamed  of  herself  when  the  first  painfol  ia- 
preasion  oi'  the  likenew  she  had  diaeovered  passed  away,  and  strow, 
during  the  \vlii)le  evening,  to  put  its  remembrance  ont  of  her  mini 
Her  creed  wa>-  aarrow,  and  her  nature  was  imaoiiable ;  but  she  m 
not  a  bad  \vinii;ui  in  her  own  little  ignorant  way,  and  she  desenwi 
some  credit  i\n-  her  puny  attempts  at  self- conquest.  The  judgment 
pronounceil  wi  Laily  Bumiiam  by  the  household  was  almost  unanimoni. 
She  was  thi;  handaoiiieBt  lady  they  had  ever  seen,  for  an  Englishwoman 
even,  let  ahma  for  a  foreign  person ;  and  they  did  think  his  lordah^ 
was  in  the  fii;hl ;  which,  if  the  mamzell,  her  ladyship's  maid,  was  only 
civil  and  [iLrneidjle,  and  didn't  give  them  none  of  her  foreign  un, 
everythink  would  be  'appy  and  fomfortable.  The  scrions  maid  aid 
the  footmim  to  match  were  the  only  dissentients ;  but  they  were  tou 
wise  to  make  open  opposition — they  merely  exchanged  looka  oi 
groans. 

"  Well,  my  darling,  how  do  yon  like  them  all  ?  And  what  do  yoa 
think  of  old  Ilumham?"  asked  Lord  Barnham  of  his  beautifal  wife, 
within  tliB  first  mouiotit  of  (heir  welcome  solitude.  He  hud  phictd 
himself  on  a  footsinol  '  -\.l  r-r  -  '.i  on  whidi  nhe  lay,  in  a  long  whita 
diTBsing-)p)wn,  her  I  U'  loosely  over  her  shoulders.    He 

ttH^k  a  long  tress  and  tniuc<l  it  roond  his  fingers  as  he  spoke. 

"  As  if  1  could  tell  you  all  in  a  minnte,  and  when  Vm  so  tired,"  mi 
liis  wife.    "  You  have  no  reaaonableneaa,  sir ;  I'll  tell  yon  in  a  week." 

"  N'ousense,  Adeline ;  tell  me  now.  As  if  it  ever  took  yon  a  week 
hi  make  up  your  mind  altont  anything  V 

I.MdY  r>urn)imu  langlteil.  "  Let  my  hair  alone,"  afae  said;  "  jom  m 
(HiUin.);  it  i>u(  by  lie  n»t«.  von  roogfa  Eni^lishman.  I  will  t^l  jo> 
stmti^ihiug  al^>ut  it.  I  like  your  fettber ;  utd  Madeleine  is  a  perfM 
durlinc— ahf  *ud  I  will  W  the  greatest  friends;  bat  BUadw  wrtij 
\y\\\.     Is  sho  siwpid.  UHruhsm :  «  neiy  good:  or  what  is  ih*?" 

"  \  Mirvo  sbr  is  Nth."  n'plwil  Bwmham.  with  a  smik. 

"Yrry  bkc'y."  s«id  AA-lio*  a-rioosly.  "At  »U  erenti,  I  d(»t 
thiwk  1  shall  otrr  ui)>Vr$t«n\l  h«.  tw  mikt  hvt  nndrastaod  me.  Sat 
\  A«  (HH  th»a  I  »«<\1  luiml  W  mnoi :  if  w  don't  coaleace,  we  duVt 
oWb," 

jyw  ;v»Hn\l  hwv>.  ml  wjx  »sk*.  hwrsa  lo  iw«  (he  rich  mama  ol 
hw  hi«»\  IV'*)  »Kf  ,\i\r«v\l  l-V«J  w.Ui  a  siicMi  ret,  md  vMraed  a 
ifsh,-  Iwvl  »«.Um»1t  WwMtw  wrr  »><wy.    T^i?  deviw  »  erade  fhrtiier 

S^ttlVUklVMH  «i»\)  *.*ly  WtR-ViNT.  »»\x\-^. 

'M\vw*v  AANh»^"«MJ  lj«t»WiA<Ba.-Tv«i«T««otto»da»l»w 
JNM  l(t(V>  thv^  I'lMtK  Mt<t  «4mI  xwi  llUkV  V^  ll:;T  «.«&«.*  . 
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'  ■  not  seen  mnch  of  the  Castle  yet,  bot  I  am  delighted  witli  what  I 
.,  ;eea — hww  could  I  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  spleoOid  in  its  way,  aud 
:  \iav  ia  bo  aolike  evcrythiDg  French,  that  it  has  the  charm  of 

■  liy  \a  addition  to  its  beauty,  and  to  its  being  yonr  home.  Now 
_ "  off  to  yotir  dressing-room,  Bttmbaia — I  am  really  tired,  and  can't 
.  ,Luy  more." 

Lrird  Bamhum  sat  down  npon  the  sofa  beside  his  wife,  put  hia 
' :  arm  aroand  her.  and  gently  turned  her  face  towards  him  with 

!rit  hand.  She  did  not  resist  him,  but  her  eyelids  drooped,  and  tho 
'  ur  deejiened  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Adeline,"  bo  said  gently,  but  as  if  he  were  in  earnest  and  meant 
;  !u  attend  to  him,  "yon  are  trying  to  aroid  answering  me  :  yon 

■-■  some  reason  for  this.  WHiy  will  you  not  tell  me  what  yon  think 
;ii;-  mother  ?     Has  she  failed  in  anything  towards  you  ?    You  shall 

itay  here  a  day  if  she  has,"  he  added  im[ietnoufily. 
Xo,  Burahaoi,  no;  I  assure  yon  she  hus  not — indeed  yon   are 

ii;.'!  hut  her  manner  is  different  &om  the  others',  and  as  she  Is  of 
ri.  importance  to  me,  I  did  not  like  to  judge  her  too  soon,  or  to  give 
'  to  any  fancy  about  ber.    But  since  I  mast  tell  you,  I  don't  think 

■  iiiiressed  her  fitvourably  at  all.  You  know  I  have  queer  notions 
.'jfimee,  and  you  hare  more  tlian  once  laughed  at  my  reading  of 
rfieione  ;  well,  at  dinner  I  frequently  caught  your  mother's  eye, 
i  l^heneve^  I  did  bo,  I  felt  that  she  was  looking  at  me  with  dislike — 
■ij ;  let  me  explain — not  dislike  of  me  eo  much  as  the  feeling  with 
-■■li  we  look  at  a  face  which  brbga  a  disagreeable  association  with 

I— u  face  like  one  which  we  dislike." 

"Absurd,  Adeline,"  said  Lord  Bnmiiara  ;  "how  conld  my  mother 
«T  Myone  have  an  unpleasant  association  with  a  Ijiee  like  yonrs  ?  No- 
■  liinir  can  be  less  likely  than  that  she  ever  saw  anyone  like  yon,  my 
i-iug,  Y'on  are  wrong  for  once;  and  it  is  not  like  yourself,  my  Ada- 
,  lo  let  snch  an  idea  interfere  with  anything  so  really  important  ae 
■■  Ton  and  my  mother  shonld  get  on  well  together.  She  is  rather 
livdieed  against  everyone  who  is  not  born  in  her  conntry  and  bred 
:.!^r  rehgioa — though  she  is  far  from  being  bo  great  a  fool  as  Blanche, 

■  avB  remember — and  she  ia  not  blessed  with  a  particularly  amiable 
•^'Pfesgion  of  countenance.  There  is  the  whole  eiplanation,  and  the 
>^ter  ia  in  yonr  hands.  My  mother  will  no  more  hold  out  against 
Jou,  if  you  choose  to  conquer  her,  than  my  mother's  son  did." 

Lady  Bumham  appeared  to  accept  her  husband'ts  explanation  and 
Uuruicei,  and  was  genuinely  glad  to  be  relieved  from  any  fnither  dis- 
nuion  of  the  subject ;  but  neither  made  the  least  impression  on  her 
liiod. 

The  Connt«as  of  Marlesdale  was  a  peeress  of  exemplary  punctuality, 
ud  tier  house  was  regulated,  in  point  of  the  observance  of  that  virtav, 
^Kbxtreme  nicety.     She  had  expected  to  antt'er  a  good  deal  of  annoy-- 
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beantyy  and  pleased  with  her  dre?».  ^i*  -rn  -ctriLzr  ▼":-! 
thrown  over  her  arm,  and  had  jn?*  :•—  i.^ri  :..-  t:  ic,: 
bonqnet;  Madeleine  was  look:i.r  t:  itr  eicir:-:-  - 

train  down,  Adeline,"  said  L:ri  Z^m^noi.  -  iZii  rr  =.- 
as  you  were  when  yon  passed  L^r  Iti.  isr-  * 

at  him,  smiling,  with  her  gT^>::':_  leiii  >:.:  ::*.  -.  -.c 
folds  of  her  white-satin  train,  and  :!ir*  v  -.ik::  ..t  .c  x ::.  ^ 
of  her  hand  which  slightly  raised  iLi  ik-r.  r  >.-  .^--p^,  ^^^ 
fi>ot  in  its  high-heeled  satin  shoe. 
itr  exclaimed  Madeleine;  "nowl  jzi-.«¥  T-uir  :  *  :je 
puzzled  me;  now  I  know  who  Xdt\izA  a  4>.  .^.-. — ./.«: 
^Bnmham? — (Take  care,  mamma;  yo:ir  z^sl  r-'J.  -*  u.  ^^ 
in  a  minnte.) — She  is  the  Terr  ir^^n   /  :u-  iir^rrx 
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No.  III.  Jmrj-Iaite  f  ^eata  (contmued), 

MISS  BELL131Y— JOHN  PALMES— HENDEBSON^MBS.  SIDDOKS— KEMBLK. 

Sheridan's  first  effort  for  his  new  theatre  was  an  alteration  of  Yas- 
hmgh's  licentious  comedy  The  Relapse^  which  the  more  modem  writs 
called  A  Trip  to  Scarborough.  In  1777  he  again  burst  the  chaina  of 
indolence,  and  broke  upon  the  world  with  that  finest  and  most  popaltf 
comedy  in  the  English  language,  The  Sclwolfor  Scandal  The  briDiant 
manager  was  then  only  six-and-twenty.  The  play  was  an  amalgamation 
of  several  dramatic  efforts,  and  had  been  polished  with  incredible  labour. 
Garrick  and  the  best  judges  were  enraptured,  but  Mrs.  Candour  was  as 
busy  as  ever.  The  plot  was  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  a  rejected  play 
sent  to  the  manager  by  a  certain  anonymous  young  lady,  who  had  died 
of  consumption,  considerately  and  at  exactly  the  right  time,  in  Thames- 
street.  Joseph  and  Charles,  Backbite  observed,  were  evidently  BliW 
and  Tom  Jones  in  new  clothes  ;  the  return  of  Sir  Oliver  was  traceable 
to  Sidiiey  Biddulph,  a  novel  by  Sheridan's  mother ;  and  the  famous 
scandal  scene  at  Lady  Sneerwell's  was  borrowed  from  the  Mieanthrcp 
of  Molitire. 

Sheridan  was  daring  in  his  denials.    He  asserted  loudly  all  through 
his  life  that  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  Wycherley,  had  never  seen 
Garrick  act,  and  had  never  sat  a  play  out  since  he  was  bom.   One  thing 
is  singular — he  never  published  in  England  a  corrected  edition  of  Thi 
School  for  Scandal^  and  told  Mr.  Ridgway  as  an  excuse  (having  been 
paid  for  the  copyright),  that  he  had  been  nineteen  years  trying  to 
satisfy  himself  with  the  style,  and  had  never  succeeded.    Our  Eng- 
lish play-writers  borrow  so  remorselessly  from  the  Gauls,  that  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  note  that  Sheridan's  comedy  has  been  translated  into 
French  in  countless  versions,  and  under  many  different  names.    There 
is  a  stage  tradition  that  Sheridan  was,  as  usual,  terribly  procrastinating 
in  producing  the  play.    On  the  last  slip  he  wrote,  "Finished  at  last; 
thank  God! — R.  B.  Sheridan."    Below  this  the  prompter  added  his 
devout  response,  "Amen. — W.  Hopkins." 

In  1778  the  daring  financier,  as  reckless  as  Midas  with  his  power 
of  turning  all  he  touched  to  gold,  bought  out  Mr.  Lacy  for  more  than 
45,0007.,  and  Dr.  Ford  for  77,0007. 

In  1779,  the  year  he  wrote  the  monody  on  the  death  of  Garrick, 
Sheridan  produced  the  farce  of  Tlie  Critic^  a  play  founded  on  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  and  Fielding's  Fasquin  and  Historical 
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'.  He  was  already  as  large  a  borrower  of  wit  as  he  was  of  money. 

[oore  has  pointed  ont  that  Burleigh's  celebrated  shake  of  the  head  is 

^^  be  fonnd  in  Fielding's  Register;  jnst  as  Sir  Fretfal's  famous  simile 

^Ixmt  plagiarists  —  comparing  them  to  gipsies,  who  disfigure  stolen 

^difldren  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own — exists  rerbatim  in  one  of 

CSuirdiill's  poems. 

In  1792  Sberidan's  affairs  became  hopelessly  entangled.  At  that 
imfortnnate  crisis  the  prying  surveyors,  indifferent  to  the  distress  of 
the  manager,  who  was  just  then  agonised  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
irife,  reported  Drury-lane  Theatre  as  unsafe,  and  incapable  of  repair. 
It  was  tottering,  like  its  owner's  health  and  credit,  and  it  symbolised 
Ui  decline.  Sheridan  and  Linley,  ever  daring  in  such  matters,  at  once 
iroposed  to  raise  15,000^.  by  means  of  three  hundred  debentures  of  50/. 
m^L  While  paying  interest  for  this  loan,  the  company  all  the  time 
plajing  at  the  Opera  and  Haymarket  at  an  enormous  expense,  the 
n^esB  manager  was  actually  maintaining  three  establishments— one 
aft  Wanstead  for  his  son  and  his  tutor,  a  second  at  Isleworth,  and  a 
fiord  in  Jermyn-street. 

In  1794  a  new  theatre  was  built  by  Henry  Holland.  It  was  to 
lisre  cost  75,000/.,  but  architects  have  expansive  minds  and  receptive 
pockets,  and  the  bricks  and  mortar  eventually  absorbed  more  than 
150,000/.,  so  only  part  of  the  debt  was  paid  off,  and  a  claim  of  70,000/. 
remained  upon  the  property.  In  1796  Sheridan,  who  was  never  very 
enthnsiaBtic  about  Shakespeare,  produced  Ireland's  impudent  forgery  of 
Ym-tigemy  paying  the  lad  300/.  down  for  the  shameless  imposture,  which 
the  manager's  keen  eye  should  have  detected  at  the  first  glance. 

In  1798  Eotzebue's  Stranger  appeared,  and  has  ever  since  held  the 
stage,  puling  and  false  as  is  its  sentiment,  and  detestable  as  is  its 
morality.  Sheridan  assured  Mr.  Rogers  that  he  wrote  every  word  of 
the  play  as  at  present  acted ;  and  in  1799  he  furnished  many  additions 
to  a  bombastical  translation  of  RoUa.  Some  clap-trap  denunciations 
of  Bonaparte,  and  a  happy  bit  of  stage-effect,  secured  its  success. 

The  Drury-lane  property  was  still  wallowing  in  a  slough  of  debt, 
Clttiicery-CJomt  crows  were  hovering  over  it  ceaselessly,  when  one  Feb- 
raary  night  in  1809  it  took  fire  and  was  destroyed.  Sheridan  was  at 
ttte  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  preparing  to  speak  in  a  debate 
<*  the  Spanish  war,  when  an  ominous  crimson  glare  lit  St.  Stephen's 
^dowB.  The  House,  full  of  sympathy,  proposed  at  once  to  adjourn ; 
k^t  Sheridan,  always  chivalrous,  rose  and  calmly  said,  "  that  what- 
*^  might  be  the  extent  of  the  private  calamity,  he  hoped  it  would 
^  interfere  with  the  public  business  of  the  country."  He  arrived 
*^  late  to  save  even  a  harpsichord  of  his  wife's,  which  he  specially 
J*»d.  He  is  reported  to  have  coolly  proceeded  to  the  Piazza  Coffee- 
and  discussed  a  soothing  bottle  of  wine.  "  Surely,"  he  said, 
^  be  no  harm  in  a  man  taking  a  glass  of  wine  by  his  own  fire- 
ift  every  joke  of  those  days  was  attributed  to  Sheridan. 
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There  now  grew  up  a  Ecbeme  fix  boililinf  a  thiid  wint^  tbeatn, 
and  UiiB  liniry  Sheridan  bad  to  fight  tooth  and  nail.  The  pTojcdan' 
aTg:iiment£  were,  the  distance  of  Dnuy  Lone  (rom  the  "  politer  atreeUi' 
the  small  number  of  its  side-boxe^  and  the  inconTenient  earlinea  of 
the  boor  of  opening. 

Bj  a  new  agreement  in  ISll  Sheridan  was  to  receive  20,000'.  for 
his  motet;  (he  paying  off  the  Linler  family),  and  an  additional  eqid  d 
4,000/.  for  the  jooperty  of  the  frait-offices  and  the  reTeraion  ofboui 
and  ehareE.  Ilis  son  Thomas  was  to  be  paid  I2,o00/.  for  his  <)U»W 
of  the  pat«nt  property.  Mr,  Whitbread,  the  great  brewer  of  ChisweU- 
street,  Finsbnry,  was  energetic  in  nrging  forward  the  rebuilding  * 
Dmiy  Lane,  and  dieeDtangling  the  corde  of  debt  that  boand  Bheridaa( 
bat  Whitbread  waa  rnthless  and  inSeiible  in  his  resoke  not  U)  sllol 
the  great  wit  to  obtain  any  power  in  the  new  management. 

For  three  years  after  the  rebuilding  Sheridan  would  never  enter  tl 
tlieatre;  but  in  1815  Lord  Essex  one  night  persnaded  him  to  go  and  i 
Kean.  Mifising  Sheridan  between  the  acts.  Lord  Essex  sought  him  li 
hind  the  scenes,  and  found  him  at  last  in  the  greenroom  surround 
by  the  delighted  actors,  who  were  drinking  bumpers  to  the  bealch 
the  great  writer  of  The  School  for  SeantiaL  A  week  after.  Dr.  B 
pronounced  his  life  in  danger.  Ge  died  in  July  161G.  A  few  days  I 
fore  his  death,  Sheridan  had  written  that  affecting  letter  to  Rogers  I 
poet,  asking  for  150/.;  "They  are  going  to  put  the  carpels  ont  of  w 
dow,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  uid  take  me.  For  God's  sake  let  i 
see  yon."  Rogers  and  Tom  Moore  instantly  went  to  Sayille-row :  I 
servant  spoke  to  them  from  the  area,  and  told  them  it  was  oil  aafe  fi 
that  night,  but  that  the  bouse  was  to  be  pasted  with  bills  in  the  mot 
ing.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  worn  oat  with  drinking,  Kieridi 
died  reproaching  Whitbread  for  not  baring  advanced  him  some  of  tl 
thousands  of  pounds  still  due  to  him,  as  he  believed,  from  Drury  Lam 
The  new  Dmry-Lane  Theatre,  built  by  Mr.  B.  Wyatt,  one  of  tl 
well-known  family  of  architects,  waa  opened  in  1812.  The  house  hi 
800  persons  leas  than  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Whitbread  and  a  commit 
had  erected  it,  and  pnrchHsed  the  old  patent's  right  by  means  of  a  si 
scription  of  4uO,(iOO/.  Of  this,  2o,0t)vl.  had  been  paid  to  Sheridoo,  a 
the  same  sum  to  the  other  patentees.  The  creditors  of  the  old  hoi 
took  a  quarter  of  what  they  claimed  in  full  payment,  and  the  Duke 
Bedford  generously  abandoned  a  claim  for  12,(i00?.  The  new  compa 
consisted  of  EUiston,  Dowton,  Bannister,  Wallack,  Wewitzer,  Mrs.  GIot 
Miss  Kelly,  and  Miss  Mellon.  Charles  Kemble  and  Grimaldi  were 
the  rival  hooGC,  joined  in  the  next  season  by  John  Kemble,  Conwi 
Terry,  and  Mathews.  Tlie  Drary-Lane  proprietors,  anxious  to  seci 
an  opening  address  equal  to  that  written  Ly  Dr.  Johnson  for  Garrid 
advertised  for  a  suitable  poem,  offered  twenty  guineas  for  the  prize,  vm 
promised  a  free  and  open  competition.  The  result  was  that  every  rfayn 
ing  fool  in  London  sent  verses.  The  proprietors  were  in  despair ;  till 
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iMtLord  Byron,  at  the  reqaest  of  Lord  Holland,  wrote  an  address.  Mr. 
EI  I  isliin  delivered  the  lines,  which  the  critiL'B,  however,  thought  tame; 
and  so  the  Bcribblera  had  their  reyenEO.  The  lirothera  Smith,  seizing  the 
fiiiu  iipportTmity  for  parody,  cariDatared  Scott's  mediffivalism,  Crabbe's 
baneliDeas,  and  Wordsworth's  platttudeB  with  excellent  hnmonr.  The 
rojijright  of  their  inimitable  book,  for  which  Mr.  Murray  refused  to  give 
^0'.,  was  purchased  by  him  In  181!),  after  the  siiteeuth  edition,  for 
\3\l.  So  mDch  for  the  perceptive  facnlties  of  authors'  middlemen.  The 
laden  statce  of  Shakespeare  oyer  the  entrance  of  old  Drory  Lane  was 
lliegift  of  Mr,  Whitbread.  It  was  executed  by  Clieere,  tlie  leaden-figure 
KSB  of  Hyde- park-comer,  from  a  desigfn  by  Scheemakers,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  and  tlie  raast*r  of  Nollckens. 

About  1749,  Woodward,  who  had  been  harlequin  to  Rich,  was  en- 
|»gcd  by  Garrick  to  play  Bobadil  to  his  Kitely.  He  soon  became 
aniaeDt  in  depicting  fops,  rascals,  simpletons,  and  tbo  lighter  Shake- 
speRrian  cbaractera.  He  died  in  177G  from  an  injury  he  received  in 
jumping  on  a  table  in  the  character  of  Scrub,  Churchill  ridiculed  his 
(Toaluiig  and  extravagance ;  but  no  one  seems  to  hare  surpassed  him  as 
Ciqitain  Flash,  Petrochio,  Dick  the  Apprentice,  Marplot,  and  such  cha- 
Bcters. 

Spanger  Barrj-,  Oarrick's  rival,  we  have  before  mentioned.  The 
town  used  to  6ay  of  the  Lear  controversy,  that  Barry  was  every  inch  a 
king,  but  Garrick  every  inch  King  Lear.  Barry  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
dignified  actor,— rather  artificial,  Churchill  says,  but  undoubtedly  ck- 
ttUent  in  the  expression  of  love,  grief,  and  jealous  rage.  He  was  a 
ffliin  of  expenaiye  tastes,  and  was  once  reproved  for  hia  lavishness  by 
Mr.  Pelbara,  the  minister,  whom  be  had  invited  to  dinner. 

The  blue-eyed  Bellamy,  whom  we  have  also  before  mentioned,  was 
a  reckless  woman,  the  wonder  of  the  town  for  thirty  years.  To-day  a 
limti'jnomfe  Cleopatra  laden  with  jewels,  to-morrow  she  was  a  poor  for- 
laken  ontcast,  cronching  in  the  rain  on  the  sodden  steps  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  brooding  over  a  screaming  leap  into  the  dark  waters.  She 
was  the  original  Yolnmnia  and  Cleoite,  and  could  portray  love  with 
peat  passion.    She  retired  in  1784. 

Lucky  Miss  Farren,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  stroUing-player,  appeared 
It  Dmry  Lane  in  1778.  Walpole  praises  her  "fine  ladies,"  and  that 
lays  much  for  her  grace  and  fascination.  She  conld  be  gay  as  Lady 
B«tty  Modish,  sentimental  as  Cecilia,  and  playful  as  Rosetba,  In  1797 
ifae  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  buried  his  first  wife  only  sis 
Keeks  before.  Tradition  still  records  that  when  a  little  girl  she  was 
heljied  over  the  ice  at  Salisbury  on  her  way  to  carry  a  bowl  of  milk  to 
her  father,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  lock-np. 

Mrs,  Robinson,  the  "  Perdita"  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  so  heart- 
lessly betrayed  and  so  mthlessly  deserted,  was  driven  on  the  stage  in 
B76  by  her  hnsband,  a  squandering  scamp  who  had  run  through  her 
■tabe.     She  fascinated  the  Prince  while  playing  the  i^art  of  Perdita. 

■ L 
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Oie  left  tiie  stage  in  I'm,  ud  died,  taip)Uum,  poor,  and  |Ma«^dc,iB 
1800. 

We  miut  g-ive  cne  word  to  poor  SuDoel  Bcddnib, — Caaaagt  rixf- 
btha, — a  reas^aablv  c:ood  Edgar  and  PocthomnB,  vbo  w<d1  mad  it 
1779.  Sar  can  W'^  pasf  mmociced  GenUetnao  Smith,  a  good  Charia 
Smface;  and  Ii.:.d<],  ihe  besx  of  fofw  ud  oU  nen,  and  the  finest  HHtcr 
Sender  and  Hiv'ter  Siephea  erer  koovB.  AgoiKel  aiir  ooxoomts  be 
used  to  excel  in  louering  abont  the  stage  in  C3>b(r%  manner. 

That  fine  n.  E-r.  John  Palmer,  the  originat  lefveaestatiTe  ofplao- 
dble  Joeej4i  Suj:',.x;e.  bad  himcelf  by  nattse  the  pUneibilitr  requuite 
fiv  the  put.  "  Piambk,"  he  used  to  tmj  deamelf,  "  am  I  ?  Ym 
rate  me  too  hig.ily.  The  otmost  I  em  did  in  tiiat  way  wm  to  penmaik 
a  bailiff  who  hLd  ureeted  aw  to  bail  me  onU"  Onoe,  when  makiBg  vf 
•  qnarrel  with  SheridaB,  Palna-  exdaimed,  "  If  von  ooald  but  see  iqr 
heart,  Mr.  Sheri'.ian ;  if  jvn  conld  only  see  my  heart  r  Eberidaa  hoktt 
at  him  with  a  s!o»^-dawning  inmical  a  tfl^  and  replied:  "  Whj,  Jad^ 
Jack,  yon  ftirg*:  1  wrote  it." 

Irfunh,  that  n-.o>:  aptnctatite  of  crilie^  ana  PaloHr  was  a  gentle- 
man with  a  elirhi  infusioii  of  the  foottuaa.  He  had  two  roicee,  both 
dangeronf,  p)ai:~U<!e,  hrpocritioal,  and  inEinaating.  He  fell  dead  oa 
the  Liverpool  s:.ij?  jxist  as  he  had  repeated  the  line  in  the  third  act  of 
Tilf  SiraM^,  "  Tbere  is  OMc-Uttr  sod  a  bflkr  world."  The  nuDoni  at 
the  time  was,  tli  j.i  as  the  pa&^age  oomnesoed  with  a  profane  apoetroi^ 
to  the  DeitT.  cviLM'iennoQS  M^ooy  u  having  to  delirer  it  had  bnAco 
Palmer's  ho&rt.  AVben  Kemble  next  acted  the  Stran^r,  the  andlence 
at  Draty  Lane  ints  in  a  »tate  of  oervooa  alarm  dll  he  had  passed  Uw 
tktal  lint'. 

Hendonon,  ihe^endofliaiiifboroa^aaden^r^ed  br  Sheiidan  for 
DnuT  lAne  in  1777,  wa»  one  of  (be  best  of  Fal^taS's — one  fnun  whom 
•TW  Mr.  Mark  l^eiuon  misrhi  hm  learned  eomethin«.  Hendersoa'B 
daftrts  w«re  a  n  .Wtr  timc«  and  a  disigTeeable  habit  of  sawing  the  air. 
H«  was  ono  of  itt,>  rarlmi  jwr^ws  to  gire  pablic  nadings;  and  Ui 
ncitiMivw  ifiJtU  liiJftt  tacoh  adiaoiW  the  aak  of  Owpv*!  pO«. 
Hf  dtMl,  in  ()it>  vtTv  priiuo  i<f  lift.  i>  17&9,  aadna  bniied  inVeit- 
wilMtcr  .\blw>r. 

The  thlvt^l  ol'Mni.  ^xloM  k  m  cpcx^i  in  the  annals  ttDrwej. 
Sh»  tt\<\V'MK\l  ikxw  lir^l  in  177^  as  IVwtia:  bat  her  &Kt  real  trnim|k 
WW  tu  1 7St>  M  ImMU  iu  S,*«[lheroe"»  tia|w*r.  ^e  «m  the  dang**i» 
nf  H  (HStr  th'ltvr,  «ud  tW  w(fi>  v>f  a  (wtref.  Xc^odrat  firat  cared  fcrhs; 
Iwil  aftt'c  hdi  ii-iu)u)sh  ihi'  iiMUM^iTHMit  awarded  her  Garrick^  dre»- 
t»j.M\sMu.  Hihl  fcHHo  K^*i  *»lmii»rs  pcweued  her  with  a  porm  of  oh 
Imuilnsl  munivtMi,  ll.v  v-Aivw  aftw  that  k»ew  no  check,  tboogfa  A» 
fkiM  M  K\»>KhiHl,  hm4  iu  (\^tMMl,T  was  <*)y  what  Oilman  catted  "a 
AMtHM  Ht^O'  Kl^  •(>«^'tat\«r  «W  ha*  Mt  rdwd  of  Uie  impremmi 
Hi  Mt  kUw  !««*»•  I«  )Hr  fWtf*  »A»e  eaniage,  dagnity,  fine 
WUttMlwwK  and  pMftMt.    $W  had  MOR  feeling  tfaa 
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her  brother;  ber  voice  was  less  Bcpnlchral,  her  manner  more  eponta- 
neoiu.  She  had  more  rejiose  than  Gariick,  and  was  more  natnral  than 
Hre.  PriLchard,  She  ereu  made  old  George  III.  shed  tears,  and  ladies 
fiunted  ut  the  agonies  of  her  Jane  Shore.  Gcnins  paid  her  homage; 
Erekine  studied  her  cadencee ;  Dr.  Johneon  kiseed  her  hand  and  bowed 
his  learned  head  to  her;  Reynolds  painted  her  as  the  Tragic  Muse. 
£ven  in  private  life  she  moved  a  qneen,  and  spoke  blank  verse.  She 
was  accneed  by  some  of  ber  envious  contemporaries  of  parsimony,  and 
of  having  allowed  an  abandoned  sister  almost  to  perish  of  starvntion. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  she  was  ever  more  than  justly  prudent.  She 
closed  her  career  in  1812  with  her  great  character.  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
died  in  1H31. 

King,  the  original  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Lord  Ogleby,  Puff,  and  Dr.  Cant- 
well,  began  his  London  career  at  Drury  Lane  in  1748.  Ue  left  the 
stage  in  1802.  As  Touchstone  and  Ranger  he  was  always  arch,  rapid, 
and  nersalUe.  Uazlitt  describes  his  old,  hard,  rongfa,  applc-john  face, 
and  praises  his  neat  vray  of  uttering  shrewd  hmts  and  tart  replies. 

A  foronrite  low  comedian  from  178u  to  1605  was  Dicky  Saett,  a 
tall,  thin,  ungainly  man;  veiy  nervoDS  and  tipsy  in  private  life,  and 
on  the  stage  addicted  to  grimacing  and  "  gagging."  Lamb  describee 
iaa  catch-worde,  "  0  la!"  as  irresistible.  "  He  drolled  upon  the  stock  of 
those  two  syllables  richer  than  the  cuckoo."  His  loose  shambling  gait 
and  slippery  tongne  reminded  Lamb  of  Shakespeare's  jesters ;  and  Haz- 
Utt  calls  him  "  the  delightful  old  croaker — the  everlasting  Dicky  Gossip 
of  the  Bt^;e,"  Suctt  was  probably  more  colloquial  and  vulgar  than 
the  low  comedians  of  Garrick's  time ;  and  Oolman's  and  Morton's  plays 
left  bim  more  room  to  improvise  word  and  gesture  than  the  severer 
comedies  of  earlier  days. 

But  tbc  chosen  niche  in  this  chapter,  the  place  of  vantage,  we  most 
give  to  that  "  noblest  Boman  of  them  all,"  John  Philip  Kembl^  who 
fintt  ft[/peared  at  Drury  Lane  in  17^,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  In 
1788-9  be  succeeded  King  as  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  continued  its 
']lre«:tor  till  18ol,  when  he  went  to  Covent  Garden.  He  first  delighted 
Sheridan  by  tlie  heroic  way  in  which  he  delivered  the  rant  of  RoUa. 
iiriftdrn  says,  "  The  noble  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  Eemble 
■  iiriiij  off  the  child  eiprcEsea  moBt  accurately  the  vigour  and  pio- 
~r:--r:-i-  beauty  of  bis  action.  The  herculean  effort  of  his  strength, 
...J  jiu^sing  the  bridge,  his  preservation  of  the  in&nt  thongh  himself 
aurt«ily  wonnded,  excited  a  sensation  of  alarm  and  agony  beyond 
uything  {wrhaps  that  the  stage  has  exhibited.  But  in  truth,  fmm  his 
auiance  to  his  death,  the  character  was  snstained  with  a  power  of 
clocoliun,  a  finnncEs  of  deportment,  and  on  intensity  of  expression,  that 
he  aloDG  could  combine  together."  Pizarro  ran  thiny-one  nighU.  Addi- 
kh'b  (<iio  at  the  first  was  acted  only  eighteen  times.  In  C'oriolanus  and 
Cato  Kemble  was  iH^eminent;  in  all  stataesqoe  characters  he  excelled; 
Wt  that  Id  the  violent  passion  of  Richard  and  Sir  Giles,  Oooke  and 
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B  be  BO  doobt.    Keroble  had  dry  hmnonr, 

in  eomittij.     Oeorf^e  Colman,  who  eputd 

■■tiift  nK  at  Ka^bikfu  Itaa  Fdiz  t^  then  wu  a  denccd  deal  tw 

mmA  at  tlw  Dca  and  a  it iett  too  liUle  of  the  Felix.    EemUe 

feipa  mtwosIt  rtiiiijiig  ftr  f^WdT,  bat  his  tjoange  failed  him  ade 
he  bni  »tn^  coUectad  the  flMtnne.  B«  onw  pb^  Cbarlee  Surface 
tat  tfci  ditici  n  III  I— it  it  Mk  CfcnkA  totontion,  bnt  Charles^ 
Bv  ifaa  m^pAid  n  jvrial  nknh  cfaancter  in  one  of 
(Anlda'^  KEV«aB*eaHAe^l«i  fcewM  nnsocccEefal.  Aa 
t  W  *«•  tosM■fi^  dignifiB^  mi  ftSamflac ;  though  crul 
'■ka^gboit  gsre  them  rather 
ha  wm  p^img  b>  vk  an  ■fiiaglBni  to  be  sore  there  vat  so 
b  Ua  bite  fen  U^^tid  »n  PEu.  la  OeUniu  be  jmr 
t  m  OnKdnlion,  FeDrwMock;  and 
■^'.  He  could  be,  bovenii 
tItaMH&MMiBMMHB.  ^  ■[MJuaM  ltd  laarMe >w^" 
^te  Band  iritfe  daU  and  veaitr 
e  adn  padMl;  nad  had  some  fm- 
a  abaoft  fnamcn^M  vUefe  a^aded  tbe  pablic.  Lei^ 
~  ~ '■  (aMBHaBlH*  liBliarij^  neicaa,  haa  haodoi  ^ 


Mdanaa  af  nbiA  bc  prepoatcnn 

iunodiit' 

■e,*  beaid  'bird,' 

Eesable'a  toadia 

OMnnBinU 

fan  af  a  KA  bMls;  and  anotte 

b;  Bnunibc  b^  Ibaa  M  OthaUa  liltli 

«» ite  bhibMMr  bar  nift  Ibn  k^tle  m  Bo- 

KMfefctMt  — fe  II  a^  bt  he  tpJBtt 

r  a«ftB  «r atf^K.- bn  aH< -aa  aa  talaqr  difr 

k  I  WM  ««  •  Mb  anav^-bn  i»  a*  dll^nB  tanhir  in  ennMat* 
■        "  "    fc-fl»wkblfc 

••4k.  %  ftlMlk  MHfi^  «E  Mrihv  adfe  »L  Jms  AAH  Ml  Ml. 

t-fc  A>  Vffaiuiti.  mt  *Ji  3fc  KMhIa  a^ 

ii^  aac  all  cRiL" 

!-'«  auBwlioai 
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Kemble  was  rather  addicted  to  wine.  Cook,  whom  he  detested, 
ud  of  whom  he  was  jealons,  was  neyer  sober.  Nine  glasses  of  brandy- 
ud-water  Cook  swallowed  at  one  rehearsal  of  Shjlock ;  that  is  on 
indispatable  record.  Eemble  had  to  reproye  him  on  one  occasion. 
"Cook,"  he  said,  "yon  were  yery  dmnk  last  night.  If  I  was  yon,  I 
voQld  avoid  it  when  going  on  the  stage.  Yon  shonld  time  it — ^yon 
ihonld  time  it,  as  I  do."  Two  or  three  nights  after  (it  was  during  the 
O.P.  riots),  Eemble,  who  had  been  absorbing  port- wine  to  drown  his 
troubles,  staggered  on  the  stage,  and  no  one  listening,  staggered  off 
agiin.  Cook  the  next  morning  came  to  him  in  the  greenroom,  and 
aid  with  all  the  malice  of  Zanga,  "  Eemble,  yon  were  very  dmnk  last 
B^ht  If  I  was  yon,  I  wonld  avoid  it  when  going  on  the  stage.  Yon 
Aonld  time  it — ^yon  shonld  time  it,  as  I  do." 

Eemble  in  private  life  was  courteous  and  hospitable,  and  his  con- 
ization was  enriched  by  a  wide  range  of  classical  and  general  know- 
ledge. The  following  two  stories  present  him  to  ns  in  a  very  amiable 
light  One  day  walking  down  Park-lane  with  his  friend  Boaden,  they 
one  upon  some  chimney-sweep  boys  playing  at  marbles.  (The  sweeps 
bad  just  lost  Mrs.  Montagu,  tlieir  great  patroness.)  "  Do  you  know, 
Boaden,"  said  he,  «« that  I  think  taw  the  best  thing  I  play  ?"  Boaden 
lughed ;  but  Eemble,  instantly  taking  up  a  marble  the  farthest  from 
the  ring,  called  out  *^  Fain  dribbling,"  and  knuckling  down,  struck  out 
iharply  a  distant  marble  at  which  he  aimed.  He  rose  in  great  glee  at 
finding  his  skill  still  surviving,  and  dropping  a  shilling  into  the  ring 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  passed  grandly  on. 

The  second  story  paints  still  more  pleasantly  his  grave  Cervantic 
humour.  Eemble  and  a  friend,  having  dined  together,  went  to  Dmry 
Lane,  the  manager  wishing  to  give  his  ultimate  instructions  for  the 
Bight.  As  they  entered  the  hall  of  the  theatre,  some  grenadiers  stand- 
ing by  the  fireplace,  seeing  the  manager,  respectfully  took  off  their 
hat&  Eemble  instantly  borrowed  a  guinea  of  his  friend,  and  with  a 
wink  gravely  advanced  and  addressed  the  soldiers. 

"  Soldiers,"  he  said  in  his  grand  declamatory  manner,  "  when  Cato 
led  his  army  across  the  burning  deserts  of  Libya  he  found  himself  quite 
paiched  up  with  the  intense  drought — in  plainer  words,  he  was  very 
iry.  One  of  the  soldiers,  seeing  this,  stepped  unperceived  out  of  the 
nnks  and  brought  him  presently  some  water  in  a  steel  cap.  What  do 
jon  think  Cato  said  to  the  soldier  ?  I'll  tell  you.  *  Comrade,*  said  he, 
^irxsk  first  yourself  J  Now  I  daresay  Cato  never  in  his  life  led  braver 
Ben  than  I  at  present  see  before  me ;  therefore,  to  follow  so  great  an 
example,  do  y<m  drink  that  for  mer  So  saving  he  put  the  guinea  into 
the  hands  of  the  sergeant ;  the  soldiers  Ehonting,  "  God  bless  your 
koBour  r  as  Eemble  and  his  friend  walked  off  to  the  dre6sin<?-room. 
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I  SUPPOBE  there  ie  no  one,  even  in  this  btisy  world,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  holiday.  From  the  schoolboy  who  awakes  on  i 
fine  Saturday  morning,  and  lieB  a  minute  or  two  in  bed,  letliog  the  fiili 
force  of  the  thought  gush  in  upon  him^with  that  Btrange  myBt«rioiu 
power  with  which  a  thing  strikes  us  when  we  first  become  eoDscionf 
after  sleep — that  for  this  day  he  has  literally  nothing  to  do  bat  to  en- 
joy himself, — to  the  weary  old  man  who  reeognieea  that  to-day  he  li»* 
not  to  wend  his  accustomed  steps  to  the  City,  all  know  eomething  of 
the  charm  of  a  holiday.  Acceptable  at  all  times  in  the  dreary  niiit 
and  misery  of  a  wet  winter's  morning,  when,  if  we  cannot  do  anything 
else,  we  can  Btret^h  our  lege  out  comfortably  before  the  fire  in  the 
breakfast- room,  and  smoke  a  cigar,  while  we  deliberately  con  the  mom- 
ing  paper,  or  ent  the  leaves  of  our  favourite  ma^ztne;  on  that  day  oa 
which  we  have  the  Christ^child  cradled  close  beside  ne,  or  that  on 
which  all  the  world  is  in  some  way  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  new  year  -, 
or  in  the  happy  spring-time  :  it  is  doubly  acceptable  in  those  glorious 
days  of  summer,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  the  son  is  strong,  and  the 
wind  breathes  balmily  over  hill  and  dale,  and  sea  and  shore.  All 
nature  appears  lazy;  the  com  and  fruit  are  ripening  slowly;  the  enn 
is  loitering  on  his  erery-day  journey;  tlie  night  has  been  lingering 
somewhere,  and  is  long  in  coming ;  the  wind  is  half-asleep  as  it  caressea 
a  sea  which  is  too  lazy  either  to  smile  or  pont  at  its  kisses.  We  feel 
we  must  be  idle  and  lazy  too.  Some  such  latent  thoughts  drove  Ned 
Dalton  and  myself  the  other  day  away  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  ft 
great  city  to  the  quiet  of  a  seaside  town,  which  one  of  us,  at  least,  had 
known  long.  A  certain  gray  and  quaint  old  city  by  the  sea — a  Soottis 
Brighton  and  a  Scottish  Oxford  all  in  one ;  the  only  place,  it  scemB  to 
me,  where  Knglishmen  eEC^>e  from  old  Froissart's  accusation  that  they 
take  their  pleasure  sadly.  A  city  of  bright  skies,  and  glassy  sea,  and 
glorious  sunsets ;  of  learned  men,  elegant  loafers,  and  charming  girlsj^ 
which  we  shall  for  the  present  name  St.  Rule. 

We  hod  been  there  for  about  a  week,  and  now  sat  under  a  pies 
veranda,  attached  to  the  comfortable  "  Lounge,"  with  outstretched  I 
victims  to  the  fatigue  of  a  couple  of  roimds  of  golf,  and  the  calm  rfw 
summer  evening.     To  onr  right,  the  tiny  wavelets  were  n 
stretch  of  golden  sand,  with  many  a  rousical  plash  and  gurgle;  t 
our  left,  the  quiet  chattering  of  knots  and  groups  of  "  caddi 
ns  as  they  discaesed  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  results  of  the  b 
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wlikrli  they  bad  been  engaged,     Behiad  na,  from  the  open 

lowE  of  the  "  LouDge,"  came  the  talk  of  veteran  players,  as  tliey 

e  up  tbuir  maLchca  for  next  daji  the  niBtle  of  newspapers,  and  the 

e  of  the  billiard-balls.     !□  front  lay  open  the  "  links,"  the  bccuo 

B  maDT  a  contest,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  setciag  snn  made  pat- 

f  light  and  shade.    A  late  match  or  two  was  coming  in,  stopping 

ment  to  look  at  the  gay  scene  across  the  bam  to  their  left,  where 

B  of  ladies  and  (.aria  were  playing  at  the  game  of  which  we  pro- 

a  Blight  description.     It  is  the  evening  before  the  gold 

t  ladies'  golf-club  is  played  fur,  and  everyone  ia  very  busy 

t  the  evtsxi,  giving  up,  iu  some  cases,  for  the  time,  their 

;  matches,  and  intent  only  on  counting  the  number  of 

1  in  which  Ihoy  can  do  the  round, — for  to  the  lady  who  accom- 

S  it  in  the  fewest  is  the  medal  assigned. 

>lf,  or  goff,  is  originally  and  emphatically  a  Scotch,  and,  wo  may 
"ta  fidl  and  perfect  form  a  gentleman's,  game.  Some  doubts 
0  the  exact  date  at  which  it  was  introduced  to  Scotland  (from 
y  it  is  supposed) ;  bat  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  vie  find  it 
nt«  with  all  claasee  of  the  commnnity.  AVc  have  some  slight 
l1  aeeociation  with  it  when  we  hear  that  Charles  I.  was  engaged 
g  a  round  of  Leith  links  In  1041,  while  on  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
ire  was  brought  to  him  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  Keen 
B  he  was,  the  news  was  too  important  to  brook  delay,  and  throw- 
£  game,  he  retnmed  to  Holyrood  Uonse  to  take  measures  for  its 
A  few  words  on  golf  aa  a  game  for  gentlemen  will  enable 
8  Lo  Duderstand  the  part  of  it  that  has  now  began  to  be  played 
,  and  which  gives  fair  promise  of  rivalling  in  attraction  the 
la  of  Aunt  Sally  and  croquet.  The  one  thing  indispensable  for  the 
9  piB}-ed  by  gentlemen  is  a  large  roomy  stretch  of  short  grass, 
1  plateaus  of  which  aro  often  foond  attached  to  towns,  and  are 
Ue  for  a  common  recn^tiou-gronnd,  termed  in  Scotland  "links," 
uid  in  England  commons,  downs,  or  heaths.  The  ground  by  no  means 
■  ■  ]airos  to  be  level,  or  in  any  place,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  few  yards 
I  ?rei!0  on  which  the  holes  are  placed,  smooth  or  flat.  The  greater 
"'■  nunilier  of  hillocks,  sandpits  (in  golfing  lingo  "bunkers"),  gorse-or 
■ .:  -I  i.-h-ji.  longish  grass,  or  water,  to  serve  as  hazarda  in  driving  from 
!.'  I'  1.1  fincitlier,  the  more  exciting  the  game,  and  the  better  room 
'■■'  'it  display  of  skill.  The  number  of  holes  varies  vrith  the  extent 
K  tbe  links.  In  St.  Andrews,  which  has  long  been  the  metropolis  of 
|4 1^  DDmber  is  eighteen,  nine  out  and  nine  coming  back ;  and  the 
[di^ilg  of  diesot  though  as  the  case  happens  little  more  than  a  semi- 
'inlt  U  deacrifcod,  is  invariably  and  by  long  nsage  termed  a  "  round." 
f'i^  holoi-— in  siKe  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  snfticient  depth 
' '  iTCHait  the  ball  from  jumping  oat,  and  shallow  enough  to  he  reached 
^ly  with  die  liand — are  cut  in  the  torf,  generally  on  some  purticnlat 
.•*  when  the  gnus  happens  to  be  smooth  and  the  ground  level,  at 
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dvjATvnf'  rmrnnz  from  ]5*>  to  iboot  450  TudL  Tlie  iiHftnimentB ne* 
cesskTT  for  m  gsine  are  dule  of  diferoii  sm,  fonn,  ud  miterial,  einlid 
lo  the  n£tixr&  of  iLr  gTc-imd  cc  vhidi  the  player  finds  his  ball — the  ob^ 
oiber  neoEssin'  of  iLe  razi>e — wiach  is  xoimd  and  hard,  and  inTiriaih^ 
novadajs  made  of  gutia-perdia.  Tbt  object  of  the  game — irtikl 
m&T  be  ilfijed  e:ih€r  as  a  single  march,  one  against  one,  or  as  a  ''foor* 
s^'me,""  two  against  two.  €ach  paztner  playing  the  same  ball  alteraiidf 
— is  to  drire  frozz  ore  hcle  to  another,  and  into  the  hole,  in  as  fevi 
cmnlier  of  sxrc>£es  as  r<«&il:-le.  As  a  ~  set^  of  dabs,  the  technical  t^ 
for  the  nimil<er  neoessair  to  p'laj  the  game  with  moeh  saooesB,  indndei 
as  many  as  a  dozen  different  ftffms  of  implements^  the  players  bare  is 
pvoride  themselTes  with  a  ^  caddie,^  or  clob-cairiav  who  hands  th 
player  the  partienlar  cl&b  be  wishes,  looks  after  his  ball,  gives  hm 
any  adnce  be  may  stand  in  need  o£  and,  in  short,  is  his  serrant  for  th 
round.  The  caddie  ^*  tees'"  the  ball,  that  is,  pots  it  on  a  fikTOonUe 
part  of  the  sTOimd  for  striking,  and  often  raises  it  a  little  by  a  pindi 
of  sand,  obtained  at  first  starting  from  every  hole ;  bnt  this  is  the  laij 
part  of  the  game  at  which  be  is  allowed  to  tooch  the  ball.  The  Mi^ 
grc*mid  is  on  a  yard  or  two  of  grass  immediately  in  front  of  the  hdli 
Both  players  in  a  single  match  p^lay  off  from  this  one  after  the  ofchOi 
and  start  off  together  each  after  his  own  ball,  which,  if  he  is  a  good 
player,  is  lying,  after  describing  a  beantiftil  cnrre  in  the  air,  faUiflg 
with  Eome  impetus,  and  boimding  orer  the  greensward,  about  the  d» 
tance  of  a  hundred  or  more  yards.  They  then  each  strike  again,  and 
so  on,  till  they  come  up  to  the  gni^en  on  which  the  hole  is  sitnatel 
They  then  use  a  short  thick  club,  good  for  easy  gentle  shots,  and  plQ 
till  they  get  the  ball  into  the  hole.  If  A  has  got  in  in  fire  shots,  and 
B  in  six,  the  hole  is  of  course  A*s,  and  he  counts  ''one  np,**  cft  ''000 
ahead,"  and  they  start  afresh  for  the  next  hole.  If  both  haye  dime  it 
in  six,  then  the  hole  is  halved,  and  no  score  is  made. 

It  is  at  this  point,  where  the  gentleman  comes  to  use  his  shcMrt  dnb^ 
and  takes  careftil  aim  and  easy  stroke,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  tlie 
hole,  that  the  game  which  has  been  adopted  by  ladies  begins.  And 
this  is  the  natural  point  at  which  any  adaptation  of  the  gentleman^ 
game  should  be  begun,  being  the  only  part  where  strength  or  a  fliU 
swing  of  the  club  round  the  shoulders  is  not  required.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  required  for  golf  po- 
perly  so  called,  the  piece  of  ground  necessary  for  a  ladies*  "  pntting- 
green*^  is  small,  and  the  distance  between  the  holes  Tery  much  less,  say 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards.  Thus,  any  averagely  large  lawn,  or  any  field 
adjoining  a  house,  is  perfectly  well  adapted  for  being  turned  into  a 
putting-ground ;  and  by  a  careful  and  clever  placing  of  the  holeii  a 
yery  small  piece  of  ground  may  be  economised  so  as  to  contain  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  boles.  Any  nimiber  of  holes  is  sufficient  to  make  an 
interesting  game ;  but,  as  it  happens,  the  number  of  holes  at  St.  An^ 
drewB  in  Scotland  and  North  Devon  in  England — the  only  plaoes^  as 
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t  we  are  aware,  where  ladies'  golf-dubs  liave  been  started — is 

,  llie  Bame  as  that  on  the  regular  links  at  St.  Andrews,    The 

1  OL-cupied  by  the  ladies'  course  at  St,  Andrews  is  circular  in 

kboDC  100  yards  broad  and  300  in  length  ;  and  there  is  no  occa- 

r  being  larger,  while  much  smaller,  as  we  have  said,  would 

The  game  is  played  with  a  wooden  clnb — the  same  as  that 

f  the  gentlemen  when  arrived  at  the  green  on  which  the  bole  is 

<d — and  a  ball,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  them  through- 

~  e  holes  are  also  of  the  same  size  and  depth,  and  the  object  is 

e  to  go  from  one  hole  to  another  in  as  few  strokes  as  possible. 

■  in  fnct,  just  the  game  of  golf  in  miniature;  and  anyone  who 

\  tbe  points  in  that  noble  game  will  sec  at  once  what  a  fund  of 

t  short  holes,  or  the  game  in  miniature,  is  likely  to  afford.     Tbe 

.  parts  of  a  club  are  B  »/ui/l  and  a  head,   spliced  well  lo- 

i  the  shaft  made  of  liickory  or  lancewood,  and  its  handle,  at 

i,  where  it  is  grasped  by  the  player,  is  covered  with  leather, 

bsnring  a  firm  and  certain  hold — an  indispensable  necessity  in 

griring.    The  head  is  in  general  made  of  apple-tree  or  thorn.     It 

Jrily  weighted  with  lead  behind,  and  thus  the  club  acquires  the 

lis  has.     Tlie  under  part  of  tbe  head  is  protected  by  a  facing  of 

[  All  wooden  clubs  are  of  this  character,  differing  only  in  shape 

The  putter,  with  which  ladies  alone  play,  is  no  esception. 

I  the  following  description  of  it  from  "  A  few  rambling  Rc- 

I  oa  Oolf,"  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  : 

I  patter  (m  as  in  '  but')  is  a  short-sbafled  stiff  club,  with  a  large 

i  head  and  a  square  face ;  it  is  used  when  the  ball  arrives  within 

rwimity  to  tbe  hole"  (which  it  always  is,  comparatively  speak- 

i  ladies'  golf),  "generally  within  twenty  yards,  with  no  inter- 

i  hazards,  and  is  nearly  invariably  considered  the  best  club  for 

B  out  the  ball.    It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  purpose  from  its 

I  bnt  some  players  prefer  putting  with  a  straight-faced  iron  club, 

Kk  pntting-iron,  and  possess  great  dexterity  with  the  tool.     To  be 

p/iMtfw  is  what  all  golfers  aim  at,  and  comparatively  few  ever 

Showy  driving  is  of  a  much  commoner  occurrence  than  certain 

:  and  one  who  by  superiority  in  the  former  can  gain  a  full  stroke 

i  opponent  between  two  far-distant  holes  frequently  loses  his 

_e  by  missing  a  '  put'  within  a  yard  of  the  hole."    These,  then, 

i  secessities  of  the  game :  a  good  green,  the  holes  well  placed 

fficiently  apart,  hazards  between  the  holes — gorse,  bunkers,  Ac, 

h  a  good  player  will  always  endeavour  to  avoid — a  putter,  and  a 

»"hen  Ned  Dalton  and  I  strolled  down  to  the  scene  of  busy  prac- 

iisinr;  for  tbe   great  event  of  to-morrow,  we   found   the  excitement 

Knongst  the  intending  players  to  he  intense,  and  much  speculation 

Wing  hazarded  as  to  the  winner.    The  green  was  quite  full,  and  there 

^|u  large  attendance  of  gentlemen,  associate-members  of  the  club. 
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who  had  corae  down  to  pl&y  in  matches,  to  select  a  safo  lady-pUjn 
to  bet  on,  or  to  "coach"  lady-friends  in  some  of  the  difficnltiea  oftta 
game,  and  frenerally  by  their  preeence  to  enconri^,  as  they  iralkBi 
ahont  leianrely  from  one  party  to  another.  Wc  canght  sight  oftn 
lady-friends  Just  finishing  a  match,  liaving  arrived  at  the  third  iKb 
before  the  end.  We  walked  up  to  them  to  see  them  finish ;  and  i 
description  of  their  play  may  enable  our  readers  to  fonn  ns  Tirid 
idea  of  the  giame  ns  it  ia  poseible  to  pnt  on  paper.  Mies  X.  ul 
Misa  Y. — two  unknown  qnantitiea  we  beg  to  state — had  been  plajiBf 
a  match  of  one  round,  and  at  the  point  we  met  them  were  whst  II 
termed  "  all  Kquare,"  or  equal ;  that  is,  the  number  of  holes  taken  bf 
the  one  was  exiiellj  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the  other.  UissT., 
having  won  tlie  last  hole,  had  what  is  termed  the  "  honour,"  and  pl^rf 
off  first.  She  played  a  good  firm  shot,  bnt  not  being  qnite  etraiirht 
ball  got  into  some  longish  grass,  wliich  arrested  ita  progrcHB.  Min  Z 
played  beautifully  straight,  and  heinj;  almost  strong  enough,  the  ' 
stopped  within  a  foot  of  the  hole  and  perfectly  "dead,"  that  is,  eaflitg 
be  holed  in  t!ie  next  shot.  Miss  Y.,  seeing  her  only  chanoe  of  eraii 
half  was  to  hole  her  ball  from  the  distance,  she  was  behind  the  hotel 
little  towanls  the  right,  played  hard  up  so  as  to  give  the  ball,  if  it  wen 
straight,  a  cliaiiee  of  catching  the  hole.  Playing  two  while  her  parbKT 
had  only  played  one,  she  played  what  is  called  the  "odd,"  or  "can 
more."  She  played  a  good  deal  too  strong,  however,  and  althongh  the' 
ball  passed  witliiu  nn  inch  of  the  hole  on  the  left  side,  it  rolled  some 
way  past.  According  to  (he  rules  of  the  game,  being  still  farther  airay 
from  the  hole  than  Sliss  X.,  she  ought  to  hare  played  two  more;  hnti 
Miss  X.,  being  "dead,"  played  out;  thus  holing  in  two,  which  it  ctm- 
sidered  fine  play,  and  becoming  "  one  ahead."  At  the  nest  hole  tablei' 
were  turned.  JlisaX.,  having  the  honour,  played  first,  bnthaTingtalmn' 
her  eye  off  the  ball — a  fatal  mistake — "  topped"  it;  that  is,  hit  the  baD! 
near  the  top,  rather  than  fairly  in  the  middle;  and  rolling  a  little  mif 
it  rested  in  one  of  the  hazards— a  small  bunker  or  plate  of  loose  Band. 
Miss  Y.  played  in  a  good  direction,  but  a  little  too  strong,  and  not  near 
enough  to  be  certain  of  holing  in  two.  Miss  X.  then  played  out  of  the 
bnnker  in  which  she  was,  bnt  the  heavy  sand  retarded  it  still,  and  ^ 
jnst  succeeded  in  getting  it  out  of  the  hazard.  She  then  played  "two 
more,"  and  lay  just  at  the  edge  of  the  hole.  Miss  Y.  now  had  tw) 
strokes  for  the  hole ;  she  missed  her  second,  holed  her  third ;  winning 
the  hole,  and  they  again  became  all  square.  The  match  now  becMiw 
exciting,  as  they  had  only  one  more  hole  to  play,  and  whoever  won  it 
necessarily  won  the  match.  To  a  golfer  on  the  large  links  ther"  " 
perhaps  no  more  exciting  moment  than  this,  "nil  sqnarc  and  one  to 
play."  Had  any  of  the  players  been  one  ahead  and  one  to  play,  ibej 
would  have  Iicen  in  that  comfortable  and  interesting  position  termed  in 
golfing  lingo  '-dormy,"  Eupposed  to  be  derived  from  flormire,  to  sleeps 
because  the  one  who  is  ahead  by  the  same  number  of  holes  as  still 
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lemaiiiB  to  be  played  cannot  be  beaten,  and  may  go  to  sleep  if  he 
chooses.  Both  oar  ladies  played  oflF,  and  as  far  as  strength  was  oon- 
Mned  played  xety  well;  but  the  one  went  rather  mnch  to  the  right  of 
the  hole,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Miss  Y.  was  farthest  off,  and  played 
the  odd — good  line,  bnt  not  strong  enongh.  Miss  X.  then  played  a 
little  too  strong,  and  catching  the  bias  of  the  hill  rolled  right  past  the 
hole  and  stopped  within  a  few  inches  of  it,  and  right  in  front  of  Miss 
T.'s  baU.  This  was  a  hard  case,  one  which  occurs  sometimes,  and 
ooosUered  especially  grievons  when  occurring  at  a  hole  on  which  the 
antch  depends.  Miss  Y.  could  not  possibly  get  her  ball  into  the  hole, 
liie  other  being  directly  in  front,  and  making  what  is  called  a  sietmy. 
Had  there  been  only  six  inches  between  the  balls,  the  one  nearest  the 
hrie^  according  to  the  rules,  should  have  been  lifted,  and  the  course 
umld  thus  hare  been  clear  for  the  other  one ;  bnt  no,  this  was  a  good 
tvelTe  inches,  and  no  bias  on  the  ground  by  which  Miss  Y.  could  effect 
I  ''steal"  into  the  hole ;  nor  was  she  at  liberty  to  play  with  great  force 
m  her  adyersary's  ball,  so  as  to  knock  it  away.  My  friend  advised  her 
fe  play  BO  aa  just  to  shave  her  opponent's  ball,  and  take  the  chance  of 
some  unseen  bias  on  the  ground  to  help  it  in.  She  played,  but  as 
idg^t  aimofit  have  been  expected,  hit  the  other  ball  and  started  off  to 
Ihe  right.  Miss  X  then  holed  out^  and  thus  gained  the  match,  which 
but  for  the  unfortunate  steimy  would  in  all  probability  have  been  halved. 

It  waa  now  getting  rather  dark,  and  one  by  one  the  different  parties 
kft  the  ground.  A  baby  moon  was  just  kissing  the  waves  into  light 
«  we  walked  past  the  sands,  and  went  up  to  have  a  look  at  the  ruins 
of  cathedral  and  castle  before  we  tumed-in  for  the  night.  Talk  natu- 
nlly  fell  on  the  charms  of  the  place  we  were  living  in,  and  the  people 
vho  were  visiting  it.  One  young  lady  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
mimber  of  literary  people  she  had  met,  having  a  few  days  before,  within 
IB  hour  or  two,  seen  the  publisher  and  editor  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
2m«;  the  publisher  of  Gharnhers's  Journal,  himself  a  successful  writer; 
the  editor,  the  famous  novelist,  and  also  the  illustrator,  oi  St,  Pauls; 
i  certain  charming  lady  authoress  and  novelist  of  higli  reputation ;  a 
&ID0U8  Oxford  theologian  and  scholar;  an  editor  of  Plato;  tlie  head  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  a  favourite  Queen's  chaplain  and  able 
writer;  the  indefatigable  essayist  of Fraser;  besides  sundry  other  lesser 
lights  in  the  literary  world.  And  certainly  for  such  a  small  place  as 
8t  Rule  is,  the  number  of  celebrities  congregated  in  it  was  something 
tttonishing. 

The  next  morning  turned  out  as  fine  as  anyone  could  desire  it. 
Gentlemen  who  did  not  care  to  SEicrifice  tlieir  morning  round,  and  yet 
wished  to  see  the  ladies*  medal  played  for,  were  early  astir,  and  got 
through  their  game  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  be^nninjjf  of  the  ladies* 
match.  The  holes  at  the  putting-green  were  already  changed  by  the 
cnstodier  of  the  links  and  champion  golfer,  Tom  Morris,  from  their 
nsnal  position,  so  that  no  one  would  have  the  benefit  of  knov^in^  t\v(^ 
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DMul  lifM*,  ar^i]  7<rald  nquR  to  ttadf  for  thcmelTes  the  positioiu  g 
the  hoUm  aiu!  :iic  iboU  tbc?-  had  to  inafce.  Moreorer,  no  lad;  vs 
allffwed  U>  plai  ljefr.ire  tbe  matdi  eomnoBed.  Bj  that  time  each  lad 
bad  cbowD  her  partner,  and  there  had  been  a  ballot  for  the  brdet  o 
itarting.  At  lwl^ITc  o'clock  the  first  of  twcsty-nioe  cooples  started 
The  autth  was  two  roDiuU  of  a  course  of  eighteen  boles,  making  in  lO 
iUrty'Kix  hoU-*.  A*  there  were  only  eighteen  holes  and  twenty-oiiu 
CoupleM,  of  djuri*  all  the  players  were  not  engaged  in  the  game  at  tin 
■amo  tirae,  only  one  party  lieing  allowed  to  occupy  one  hole  at  a  time, 
and  thni  the  lirnt  conple  were  in  from  their  first  ronnd  before  the  lut 
couple  had  itnrl':'!.  P.acU  lady  was  accompanied  by  a  gentlemaD,  wbt 
recorded  on  a  curd  the  number  of  Btrokes  she  took  to  each  hole,  and 
who  wai  aIIt(Hi.-(l  to  give  occaaional  advice.  As  each  party  finiflirf 
their  two  roaiKlx,  im<I  handixl  their  cards  to  the  secretary,  great  intend 
WB«  manifostetl  vn  the  part  of  the  Hpectators  and  of  those  of  the  piano 
who  had  done  m-W,  and  wure  in  hopes  that  their  scores  wonid  not  t» 
RiirpMHed.  Wlii'ii  the  lust  oonple  were  finished,  it  was  fonnd  that  tht 
modal  WAt  won  in  107  strokes,  being  one  stroke  lees  than  an  arerageol 
throe  to  oooh  hnU;  which  was  considered  very  good  play.  The  silw 
imm,  or  Rooond  prine,  was  won  in  108,  and  two  wore  equal  for  the  third 
[itwiu  III  100.  TIio  mnhil  was  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  club 
ninldHt  tliu  pltimlitH  of  the  ejtectators  and  playere,  the  latter  ofivbom 
ormurMi  liitd  ail  some  kind  ofeicnse  for  their  bad  play,  with  wbidi 
ilipy  Imil  to  ooiittmt  tlioinstilves  and  satisfy  the  inqairiea  of  their  Iriends. 
MoNt  ofMio  ItiditvM  retired  to  rest  before  the  ball  in  the  evening,  which 
WHN  hold  iiiuU'r  very  favourable  auspices.  It  was  just  like  other  bailf  i 
nllMlo  imuv  livoly  jH-rlmps,  and  partaking  more  of  the  character  ofi 
Ulllft  dniHH*,  an  nvcrj'one  had  somehow  or  another  got  to  know  every 
ti|tii<r  |ii>rMi1)  *<.'  viVfW  attwitg  the  charms  and  small  gaieties  of  St.  Rale; 
Hitil  ntti'ltlhrn  WW,  it  limy  K\  a  little  distracted  among  the  belles  of  the 
ImII  hiuI  t\\f  HtuHtiwftil  playors:  but  there  was  the  same  flirting  and 
\i\vUy  i>t\^\'\\\'^  Ihf  Mtnie  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  little  affaires  d« 
"*■«»,  Btnl  llio  iiitial  Hmimnt  of  disappointed  expectation  and  eipeclation 
mwv  Omit  ftitfitltil,  lhi>  »tu»o  hi>Adaches  and  heartaches  after  all  vu 
\\\w  H<ll)i>li»tu  nhioh  do  w\  in  the  Iwst  belong  lo  the  game  to  wind 
\\\\  whli'h  lln',v  l\ad  awwiiibW. 

'I\«  KH;iM(U>  tt  h.i  iMnj-  Ihiuk  it  wvwth  Ibeir  while  to  initiate  the  gamt 
»'l'  Holf  H(  llwiv  i\mmrr-hv'««4  **  in  their  acighbonrhood,  we  may  Bt«ie 
llml  \\w  H.\H>«nv  «»»lwwl»  for  |iinT  B»ny  be  had  &om  Tom  Morris,  Tbo 
l.ltik*.  Nt   A»vlw««.  N.a.  ^«  ftx-m  uiy  plnre  else  where  the  noble  game 

W.  ir.  TCLLOOH,  ILL 
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e  nijilit  qniet,  0  wife,  0  tenderest  wife  of  my  bosom  j 
Ir-cnwned  and  Btill,  as  began  the  night  of  unapealtable  horror? 
B  it  only  the  gatheriug  wind  that  moans  in  ttie  brandies, 
J  the  glow  of  the  moonlight  filling  the  room  with  its  Bplendonr  ? 
I  >  wife  of  my  angnisli,  motherleaa  wife  of  ray  Borrow, 
L-..ID  will  the  coming  of  night  bring  merciful  slumber, 
!i  @leep  dream-hanated,  fall  of  terrors  phantasmal, 
uatefbl,  accnrst,  that  will  torture  oar  hearts  for  ever. 


II  fancy  again,  I  rose  to-night  as  the  tocsin — 
''■"A]  of  St,  Germain  i'Auxerrois  tolling  heavy  and  dooming— 
;th  hideous  clangour  Paris,  white  in  the  moonlight, 
Liiirui  Aagast  time,  on  the  solemn  eve  of  the  sabbath. 
.11  our  chamber-casement  looked  I  forth  on  the  housetops, 
reels  in  commotion ;  lights  at  the  windows ;  the  marching 
;n  orderly  hastinjj ;  glitter  of  armoar  and  weapon ; 
■  plumes  and  the  flash  of  swords ;  while  ever-recurring 
'  For  God  and  the  King !"  burfit  from  infariate  voices. 


B  sgwn  came  the  creeping  of  flesh,  as  I  looked  and  listened ; 
i,  like  a  stone,  went  down  my  heart  in  ray  hosom; 
I,  awaking  affrighted,  thou  with  onr  boy,  our  beloved, 
■  ft  Toice  of  emotion,  demand  the  catiso  of  my  terror, 
"Thon,  too!  Hast  thon  dreamed,  love?  Thou  the  Medici  be- 
holding. 

If  Wkd  fair,  till  her  face  wrinkled  and  changed,  and  her  tresses 
1  Uued, — and  in  jilace  of  Catherine,  lo,  the  Medusa '{" 
I  benrd,  hut  replied  not,  heeding  rather  tlie  claroonr, 

incarthly,  of  voices  blended  in  influite  tnmnlt. 

e  Itcy  calling  on  Ood ;  but  loud  and  hideous  laughter, 

d'  wiUi  shrieking  and  wailing,  deafened  the  ears  of  the  city. 

B  listened  confounded,  tliou  and  I  and  our  infant, 
0  thi!  Hngaenot !"  smote  m,  sharp  as  the  ring  of  the  clarion ; 
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"  Death  !'*    We  clutched  at  the  boy,  and  looking  forth  for  a  moment, 
Saw  Nevers  and  Montpensier ;  saw,  too,  the  mnltitnde  surging ; 
Saw  where  white-haired  Coligny  swung  by  his  feet  from  the  lantern; 
Saw  the  slaughter  of  men,  of  the  flying  women  and  children; 
Saw  the  flames  of  the  torches,  heard  the  ring  of  the  hatchets ; 
Saw  and  heard,  yet  incredulous  even  in  seeing  and  hearing, 
Doubted  yet  of  the  worst,  of  the  infinite  compass  of  horror, 
And  only  fled  when  the  chances  of  flight  were  all  but  defeated. 

Sharp,  as  branded  with  fire,  is  the  picture  of  all  that  succeeded : 
The  stealthy  flight  from  the  house ;  the  steps  beleagured  with  danger; 
Heavens  lurid,  and  black  with  the  smoke  of  homesteads  consuming; 
Shrieks  and  cries  of  the  tortured,  blent  with  the  groans  of  the  dying; 
Streets  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ones  reeking  hot  in  the  channels; 
Thou  by  my  side,  and  the  child  clinging  and  wailing  with  terror ; 
Ever  with  weapon  in  hand  ready  to  strike,  I  protect  thee, 
Threading  the  hideous  ways  that  are  dark  and  unspeakably  noisome. 
So  we  elude  pursuit,  until,  as  we  speed,  on  the  instant 
Out  of  the  darkness  a  woman  armed  with  a  poniard  confronts  us; 
Fierce  are  her  ravenous  eyes,  cruel  her  mouth,  and  her  laughter 
What  but  a  ghouPs,  as  her  knife  in  the  heart  of  our  darling  she  plunges! 

Once,  and  but  once,  have  I  stained  my  sword  with  the  blood  of  a  womtt* 
Thou  looking  on,  wife,  the  while — with  pitiless  glances  on-looking. 
God,  is  it  more  than  a  vision  ?  Have  these  things  really  befallen  ? 

WILLIAM  SAWTEB. 


>^ 
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"I  TELL  yoa  he*8  as  cuniiiiig  as  a  little  red  snake,  and  yon  mnst  take 
care  of  his  biting  end,"  said  Mr.  Jabez  Smiley,  a  leading  oom-merohant 
md  banker  of  Chicago,  to  his  companion  in  a  walk  np  and  down  the 
Wabuk  Ayenue,  the  chief  promenade  of  that  quick-growing  city  on 
the  ioathem  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  '^  Yon  are  a  native  of  the  old 
soDBtiy,  mister,  and  may  think  it  mere  Yankee  envy  and  sharp  practice 
in  me;  bnt  I  jnst  warn  yon  that  Daniel  Sawbridge,  the  biggest  rogue 
in  Illinois,  would  be  a  load  for  one  man  to  carry." 

Hifl  oom|)anion,  a  young  English  railway  contractor,  newly  settled 
in  that  City  of  the  LiJcee,  smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  his  firiend,  and 
kx^g  np  at  him  with  his  frank  brown  eyes,  merely  said, 

*^  Excuse  me,  but  I  think  better  of  him.** 

«Ah!  you  like  the  father,  and  you  like  the  daughter — don't  be 
dfeaded;  eyeryone  knows  it.  Lovers  are  like  {»«irie-hens,  they  stick 
Uisir  heads  in  a  bush  and  think  no  one  sees  them.  I  wish  you  well, 
tnd  I'll  loan  yon  as  many  hundred  dollars  as  yon  want,  as  I  have  told 
jwk  half-a-dozen  times ;  I  am  no  enemy  of  yours,  Mr.  Castle ;  but  I 
tell  you  again,  Sawbridge  is  a  bad  egg,  and  so  you'll  find  him.  You 
ihonld  marry  Colonel  Docker's  daughter;  now  she's  a  fine  girl,  and  will 
haye  50,000  dollars." 

Castle  was  a  well-made  young  fellow,  with  a  quick  eye,  good  features, 
and  a  rather  massive  chin  that  indicated  strength  of  will  and  no  com- 
mon resolution.  In  dress  and  manner  be  was  a  gentleman,  but  one 
leady  to  work,  and  determined  to  succeed;  his  walk  was  resolute,  his 
manner  staccato  without  bluntness,  and  ihe  expression  of  his  face  firm, 
generous,  and  winning. 

Hr.  Smiley  was  one  of  those  square-faced,  strong,  coarse  men  who 
io  often  lead  matters  in  American  provincial  towns :  rugged  fore- 
kad,  short  nose,  bull-neck.  He  wore  a  badly-made  black  tail-coat,  a 
irrinkly  black-satin  waistcoat,  and  a  huge  bunch  of  spade-guineas  and 
aeaii  on  his  watch-chain.  He  was  a  shrewd,  pushing,  imperturbable 
sn  of  business,  with  a  good  heart,  and  no  perception  of  the  sensitive- 
tm  of  younger  men. 

The  jcmng  man's  eyes  loured. 

**Mr.  Smiley,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me;  but 

'%ni!ihrr  too  much.    Whom  I  choose  for  my  wife  is  no  concern  of 
■9  do  not  weigh  hearts  against  dollars  in  England." 

1  gnesB  it's  no  bad  w&y — ^jou  very  often  get  ttie  \oNe  Wawra. 


rbR.    laald 
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It  was  as  if  a  bnllet  had  Btrack  Frank  Castle's  heart ;  he  felt  as  if 
about  to  fidl  dead.  His  face  became  like  that  of  a  corpse;  a  cold  dew 
bdce  out  on  his  upper  lip;  the  blood  seemed  to  stop  circnlating;  he 
ifaunmered  ^'  His  wife !"  and  pressed  Lettj's  hand  convalsively. 

«He  has  been  crael  to  me;  he  is  a  bad  man.  0,  dear  Frank,  forgive 
me.  As  I  hope  for  heaven,  I  was  forced  to  do  it.  I  was  afraid  to  teU 
700.  He  would  have  killed  me  if  I  had  refused  to  entrap  one  more 
lietim.  God  forgive  me  for  it !  You  will  forgive  me,  dear  Frank,  for  I 
h  tove  70a  truly.  This  man  is  iron ;  he  has  no  heart,  no  love,  no  pity. 
Itm  his  slave — ^he  hates  me,  and  I  hate  him — ^but  I  fear  him.  We 
But  part.  I  hear  the  train.  He  stops  the  bank  to-morrow  night — take 
Mt  pur  money  to-morrow  morning.  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  of 
fiming?'' 

«  No,  Letty." 

''Then  he  intercepted  it.  0  God,  send  the  day  of  retribution  soon 
far  these  things  I  Frank,  do  not  hate  me  utterly.  I  deserve  your  pity ; 
flank  of  me  as  the  most  wretched  of  women." 

Frank  pressed  her  hand  silently;  the  train  swept  up.  They  parted. 
Afortom  broken  man,  he  stood  alone  upon  the  platform,  the  dream  of 
:  Ub  life  melted  into  air — hope's  rainbow,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever  gone 
;  fern  the  sky;  a  rainy  evening  settling  down  upon  the  horizon,  and 
;  teening  the  future. 

The  first  train  back  took  Castle  to  Chicago ;  at  the  station,  who 
ibould  come  up  to  him  but  Smiley. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  there's  ugly  talk  in  town  about  the  bank ;  do  you 
beKeve  in  him  now  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Castle. 

"Turned  up  trumps  at  last,"  said  Smiley,  in  his  dry  chuckly  way; 
'^wal  then,  take  my  advice,  go  straight  to  the  bank.  I  saw  a  light  in 
the  Bkunk's  room  as  I  passed.  Knock  him  up,  and  insist  on  your 
BMmey ;  I'll  back  you,  even  if  you  try  and  whip  him,  for  I  can  see  you're 
pretty  mad  with  him.  Come,  let  us  put  out  for  South-street,  and  knock 
into  eternal  smash  this  bogus  banker,  whom  you  thought  me  jealous  of." 

Away  they  went;  it  was  just  eleven  o'clock.  To  their  surprise,  a 
crowd  was  round  the  bank.  Smiley  pushed  through  it  and  read  aloud 
tbe  notice  on  the  shutters: 

"The  Great  Central  Michigan  Bank  is  closed.     The  firm  regret 
ttat  the  late  monetary  crisis  has  compelled  them,  with  the  deepest  re- 
hctance,  to  suspend  payments.    They  hope,  however,  very  shortly  to 
^  business,  and  to  pay  up  the  deferred  interest. 

"  Daniel  Sawbridge,  Manager.'' 

kP  said  Smiley;  "  I  say.  Castle,  we're  too  late.    I'll  ham- 
.    Bear  up,  man ;  you  look  pale ;  ha !  you  should  have 
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Smiley  did  haiiimer,  till  in  fact  he  barst  a  ebntter  in ;  and  tl\en  si 
old  black  servant  luoked  out  of  an  upper  wiodow  and  Bhonted, 

"  Take  care  of  de  premiecB,  jebbleraen.  Bank's  busied,  and  aim 
is  off  In  a  trottinj;  wagon  three  hours  ago  to  de  steamboat  d^pAt,  Qnea 
yon  won't  catcli  ilc  steamer  dis  time.  Don't  hurt  do  property,  jebWe- 
men,  for  it's  all  sold  to  de  brokers.  North -street." 

It  was  no  ns(^;  in  spite  of  all  Smiley  and  Castle  could  do,  the  mob 
stormed  in  and  smked  the  place. 

"  Barn  np  the  rogue's  bank !"  was  the  cry  of  two  hundred  Toicea. 
In  a  few  minutea  showers  of  broken  chairs  covered  tlie  street.,  and  m 
their  top  half  n  ]>iano,  and  a  pile  of  shivered  chandeliers,  empty  deakt, 
torn  account-books,  and  erased  ledgers. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  fiery  smoke  of  a  great  impromptu  bonfire  row 
into  the  air  above  the  roofs  of  Chicago. 


In  America  men  do  not  sit  down  lazily  under  migfortuncs.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  change  profeseionB ;  and  men  of  seventy  start  again  wili 
all  the  hopefulness  of  youth. 

Frank  Castl*.'  had  giveu  up  railway  contmtting  from  want  of  capita!, 
and  had  become  eliief  iusiieetiug-aceouutant  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railway.  His  duty  was  annually  to  inspect  the  books  on  the  diffemt 
stations,  and  to  examine  into  all  cases  of  defalcation. 

Some  important  business  in  the  railway  share-market  took  Prank 
Castle  one  day  to  New  York.  His  share-broker  referred  him  to  »Mr. 
Jesse  M'Kirwan,  42  Wall-street,  as  the  best  man  to  consalt  aa  to  the 
state  of  the  particular  railway  in  which  he  wished  to  make  inTOt- 
ments. 

Tivo  years  had  passEd,  and  Frank  Castle  had  long  shaken  off  the 
grief  of  his  bitter  disappointment;  like  a  brave  fellow  as  he  was,  he 
had  thrown  behind  him  that  sorrow,  and  aonght  a  better  store-hoiae 
for  his  love.  Overflowing  with  energy,  rejoicing  in  snceess,  he  was 
that  summer  afternoon  pacing  the  streets  of  New  York,  eager  for  bou- 
nesa  and  buoyant  with  ji  nobler  hope.  Independence  was  the  goal  he 
aimed  at,  and  in  his  future  home,  still  in  dreamland,  he  saw  a  loved, 
gladsome  face  peeping  from  the  window.  Fanny,  the  gentle  litUa 
daughter  of  his  worthy  old  friend  Smiley,  had  that  day  given  him  her 
heart,  and  he  was  happy  as  a  thousand  kings,  exulting  as  Columbus 
did  when  the  New  World  broke  upon  his  sight. 

Wall-street  is  one  of  the  grandest  streets  in  that  French  Liverpool, 
New  York.  The  houses  are  palaces  of  stone  and  marble — huge  piles, 
fortTESSCS  of  wealth  and  bankruptcy,  staring  new,  barbarically  grand 
with  ornaments  of  all  the  known  orders  of  architectnre,  ponderous  with 
colossal  cornices,  misplaced  pilasters,  and  exuberant  pillars,  extrayagaat 
balconies,  hideous  porches ;  repulsively  cold  in  their  vulgar  fonnidity, 
bfpocriticallj  respectable  temples  oE  Mammon,  ^Vth  jM^^^maat  can 
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op  in  the  back  strcete  to  grind  and  crash  Dp  their 

Tiie  basement-floor  Is  innch  atiUeed  in  Wall-fltreet.  To  some  of  the 
^dest  offices  70a  descead  by  atone  steps  into  what  in  an  English 
bonie  Konld  be  either  the  kiti:lien  or  the  cellar.  Large  braes-platea  on 
the  door-jambs  fia«h  np  the  names  to  the  inquiring  pedestrians  in  the 
nwdwaj. 

To  sacli  an  office,  remarkable  for  large  plate-glass  windows  with 
brown-wire  blinds,  in  which  the  name  Jesse  P.  M'Kirwan  apjieared 
in  Iftrge  white  letters,  Frank  Castle  made  bis  way.  There  never 
«u  a  smarter  oSice,  brighter  brass-plates,  more  exquisite  grained  oak- 
ninscotin^,  more  smooth ly-moTing  greeo-baizc  doors  1  the  desk  looked 
Iirger  than  in  other  offices,  the  pewter  inkstands  more  silvery.  There 
n&  only  one  clerk,  bnt  he  was  dressed  to  perfection. 

Was  Mr.  M'KirwBn  in?  Clerk  seemed  flmrled;  tbonght  Mr. 
M'Kirwan  was  engaged;  would  see.  The  Iremendonsly-dreased  cierk 
diuppeared  through  a  gloss  door  into  a  sort  of  inner  bondoir,  whispered 
ifood  deal,  and  retnmed,  bowing  to  Frank.  Mr.  M'Kirwan  noold  be 
flid  to  see  him.  Frank  Castle  walked  into  the  inner  oiRee.  There,  at 
sdwk,  rat  a  pale,  el larp- featured,  ferret-eyed  man,  adorned  with  a  long 
lilkj  black  beard  that  flowed  down  upon  the  whitest  of  waistcoats. 
Ui.  U*Kirwan'B  conical  head  was  a  mass  of  black  curls ;  and  through 

Sthe  sharebroker  moved  a  lurge  fat  red  hand  loaded  with  coarse 
with  which  from  time  to  time  he  adjusted  bis  delicate  gold  spec- 
Pray  take  a  cbair,"  he  said.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?  Share- 
ntrket  to-duy  in  a  glorious  condition  for  buyers.  Baltimore  and  Ohio's 
down  again  this  morning  to  almost  nothing;  safe  to  be  up  next  week 
lovable.     Bnybg  ebarea  now,  str,  is  literally  coining  money." 

t  he  nttered  these   oily  voluble  lies,  Mr.  M'Kirwan's  face  bad 
d  slowly  in  eipreesion  from  attention  to  wonder,  from  wonder  to 
md  from  fear  to  rage  and  hatred.  Fiuik  Castle's  eyes  had  changed 
u  quicker  from  business  anxiety  to  indignation  and  contempt.    Yes, 
it  was  Sawbridge,  the  Chicago  swindler,  transformed.   It  was  Sawbridge 
irttb  dyed  hair,  darkened  beard,  and  a  false  wig. 

"  Yon  infernal  raecai,  yoa  swindler,  yon  plunderer  of  the  orphan  and 
ftidow!"  he  cried,  with  generous  warmth;  "where  ia  my  1000'.;  I'll 
jave  it  now,  at  once,  or  I'll  tear  it  out  of  yom-  desk !     Thief,  where 
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M'Kirwan  never  rose  from  hia  papers;  but  a  tigerish  smile  of 
licins  rage  moved  round  his  yellow  lips. 

Quite  right,"  he  said;   "you've  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear  this 
it's  of  no  use  saying  you  'aven't,  youngster.    Wid,  that  Chicago 
was  a  plagney  smart,  well-managed  alTair,  and  I  daresay  it  did 
If  you  had  only  been  more  spry,  I'd  have  let  you  into  half 
;  butypc  ffere  always  full  of  your  darned  actvi^Xeft,  osA  \idusj« 
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I  coalda't  tie  yen  ap  Co  tlie  right  nek.    That  there  cuss  of  &  d&Dgliter 
of  mine  tnrninfr  ont  my  wife  jiut  when  I  was  going  to  etrip  yon  for 
damages  and  bipuijv.  that  was  riliag  too.  I  goess,  though,  leboald  hftre 
put  all  that  str£i;;liL  long  ago,  and  paid  mj  dindends  as  I  pawmiBcd;   | 
bnt  thingE  didn't  ^c-  well,  aad  the  rovdiea  burnt  np  my  nicks.     1  hare   | 
to  thank  yon  for  ilmt,  miGter,  1  snppo«e  ?    WaJ,  that  sqoares  a&."  , 

Frank  Cdsttt'f  blood  was  boiling  at  the  coolness  of  the  scoondreli 
be  was  abont  to  rash  aa  him  with  bis  dencbed  fist,  when  there  came   ^ 
the  sonnd  of  wt^el^  and  thea  a  gentle  tap  on  a  eide-door  opening  to  a  i 
back-street. 

Mr.  M'KirvTda  roee  at  once,  as  if  expecting  the  sammons,  and 
taking Eereral  IcJrers  nndcf  his  anu  handed  them  through  tlie  door. 
Two  small  han.i^  in  lemoD-ooloond  kid-gloves  received  them;  then 
there  was  a  hurried  whispenng. 

"  Too  mean  v  us s,^  said  M'Einran,  **  go  borne  with  jon,  go ;  yon'ra 
alwBTs  telling  in^  that,  I  tell  yoo  they  know  nothing  yet ;  thole's 
plmty  of  time ;  r-,  t  h-ume,  I  say,  and  do  as  I  tell  roo."  i 

There  was  a  ^irh  and  some  words  of  expostulation,  then  the  door 
closed;  an  inst.i^.:  after,  it  opened  again,  jost  as  Mr.  M'Kirwan  te- 
snmed  hiB  EeaL  imd  a  pale  worn  wom&n  appeared  wringing  her  hands 
in  entreaty.  Sle  siarted  and  trembieJ  wbea  sbe  taw  Frank  Castle.  It 
was  Letty ;  she  knew  him  at  once,  and  adranced  to  take  his  hand. 

\f  ith  a  howl  of  rage  and  jealonsy  M-Kirwan  raised  his  fist :  "  Yon 
stay  one  momoit,  and  yoa'tt  hare  a  reminder  between  yoor  eyes,  mj 
yonng  woman ;  go,  or  I'll  give  yon  op  for  that  last  Gbo[difting  of  yonra." 

^ith  one  look  of  snrprife,  bitter  agcny,  and  passitHiate  regret  at 
Castle,  the  nnhappy  woman  clceed  the  door  behind  ber. 

^  If  yon  mean  fighting,  mister,"  said  M'Kirwao  in  a  bland  pleasant 
way — for  he  had  recoTeied  his  balance  in  a  moment — "  I  can  do  ths^  too. 
Hare  you  got  any  arms  with  yon  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Castle ;"  I  am  not  a  professiooal  Mpawnn  I  carry  no 
arms.    It  is  not  oar  cnstom  in  Englaod." 

"  Ciood  again,~  said  the  shai«brv>kef,  with  a  most  Tipoieh  look  of 
hatred  and  cimning :  *-  wal,  we  find  them  nsefol  ont  hoe  in  the  States. 
l«i.>iueti[nes  ^itlean  ikwunt  with  them  when  cash  nms  sbort,  forlooi 
hit  the  )^p  in  a  ace  of  olnbs  at  twenty  pKee,  and  that's  not  bad." 

i^nii.-k  as  thought  he  op^Mted  a  drawer  of  his  knee-desk,  tocA  ont  two 
Email  ivory  dv>utilt^t>arTelled  Denengvrs,  and  cocked  them. 

"  Theiv."  he  said,  "  ihvvse  are  tittie  Tannints,  but  they'Te  got  good 
teeth.  Now  dv>  TvHt  know.  njitst«-.  1  coold  kill  yon  this  ii^tant  jnst  as 
santn  as  there's  a  1>  t»  I>.«ti.>n :  my  Werk  wouldn't  let  it  oat ;  and  as 
wsW^'  a  )ii$ik>l-galWy  just  twhind  twre,  so  \«e  would  nodce  a  sbootiDg- 
irvn  gvuug  i.*ff;  thtu  I  ixHild  {>jti'k  xou  in  a  Urge  pork-hamper,  corer 
TOO  ap  with  nt^w$[iM[vrs.  and  diiwi  you  ti>  ihe  dep^  at  Cinciunati,  to 
be  kA  till  cttlW  fv>r.  That's  1<oni  dv«e  W&ve  now ;  0,  then  are  smart 
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Already  his  hand  was  on  the  triggers  with  a  cmel  care ;  all  at  once 
he  replaced  them  in  his  drawer  and  locked  them  up. 

"No,"  he  said,  '^yon  ain't  worth  the  powder;  besidee,  I  had  your 
dollars,  and  yon  lost  the  odd  trick.  Take  my  adyice — don't  show  so 
mndi  when  yon're  beaten;  it  don't  look  well ;  yon  ain't  mbbed  abont 
enoagb." 

"  Soonndrel !"  said  Castle,  « I'll  have  redress." 

**  There's  no  legal  remedy,  mister ;  the  thing's  been  tried  over  and 
orer  again ;  bnt  yon  wait  long  enough,  and  you'll  get  your  dividend,  see 
if  you  donV 

At  that  moment  a  scuffle  in  the  front  office  attracted  M*Eirwan's 
attention.  He  flew  at  his  desk,  snatched  out  a  parcel,  leaped  through 
tlie  little  side-door,  and  was  o£P. 

''Are  yon  Mr.  M'Eirwan  ?"  said  two  men  in  blue  uniform,  with 
hruB  stars  on  their  left  breast,  hurrying  in  and  seizing  Castle. 

''No;  my  name  is  Castle.  I'm  a  stranger  here.  M'Eirwan  has 
JQst  bolted  through  that  door." 

"Lost  him  again,  Harry!"  said  one  of  the  men,  with  a  grin  and 
a  groan ;  "  that's  the  cutest  rascal  out  of  Sing  Sing ;  there's  no  trap- 
ping him.  And  his  books  are  gone  too,  as  usual,  I'll  be  bound.  This 
is  a  stranger ;  but  bring  that  derk  along." 

Bat  he  was  gone  too. 

ni. 

Four  years  after  this  occurrence  Frank  Castle  had  become  head 
derk  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  men  of  the  whole  management.  He  had  found  a  true 
and  loving  wife  in  Fanny  Smiley.  One  day  in  November,  as  he  stood 
in  his  garden  at  Hoboken,  playing  with  his  children  and  filling  their 
toy  wigons  with  horse-chestnuts,  to  their  own  uproarious  delight  and 
to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  Fanny,  Mr.  Smiley  came  in  hot  and  bustling 
from  a  committcKB-mee^ing. 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,  how  d'ye  do  ?  How  are  the  children  ?  Well  ? 
that's  all  right. — Frank,  I'm  very  sorry  to  take  you  away ;  but  I  want 
Jon  to  go  with  me  at  once  down  into  Maryland,  to  Cumberland  and 
Piedmont;  there  are  two  station-masters  there  cheating  us  right  and  left* 
^petend  they've  had  the  places  broken  into,  and  send  us  no  money. 
Ve  must  go  and  look  them  up.  There'll  be  snow,  I  think ;  but  that 
won't  hurt  us.  It'll  be  a  nice  run  for  you,  and  you'll  be  of  use  to  me. 
The  fellow  Gilmore  at  Cumberland  mustn't  be  scared.  "We  are  to  pre- 
tend to  be  satisfied  with  his  books,  and  then  go  on  to  Piedmont,  and  try 
^  get  information  there  by  frightening  the  other  dog.  Bags  of  dollars 
they're  got  out  of  us,  and  no  end  of  dollars  we  mean  to  squeeze  out  of 
'em.  It's  a  bad  example,  stealing  is ;  and  I'd  give  a  dozen  Y-notes  not 
^  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  set  of  Maryland  skunks  and  picaroons,  who 
^e  US  for  rich  fools  who'll  listen  to  anything." 

Off  tbaf  went  witii  two  other  directors.    It  threatened  wio^ .   TlXiJek 
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Hkt  pushing  on  to  Piedmont  to-night.  I've  a  kinder  notion  we  may 
knruf  something  Ihun  thut  may  help  as  with  Sawbridge's  acconotB." 

"  I  think,"  said  one  lanterii-juwed  director  of  tile  gravest  phyai- 
ognorn?  that  New  Jeri»ey  cunld  produce,  "  that  there'll  i>e  mow  to- 
itijht  un  the  Attcglianies  na  "11  chaw  up  any  trains  that  start  between 
bin  and  Harper's  Ferry.  I  t«ll  yon,  gentlemen,  the  anow  falls  when 
it  dun  M\  hereafooule,  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  my  fatJier'a  step- 
mether  was  tmrn  at  tfie  foot  of  the  Rocky  MounlainB." 

(Vtlo  woe  ttgainst  HtttTling.  The  night  looked  llireatening,  and  the 
ftirwaa  ht-avy  with  auuw.  He  volunteered  to  go  and  eonanlt  the  por- 
Un  OB  the  station.  Aa  he  passed  the  bnCTet  at  the  station,  a  face 
behind  the  counter  that  he  seemed  to  remember  arrested  him.  Yes 
— [»le,  h«ggard,  worn,  prematurely  old — it  was  Letly.  She  recoguiaed 
bin,  smiled  faintly,  and  i-ilendud  her  hand.  Theu  she  looked  timidly 
K  tin:  lioor,  and  eowered  &s  if  a  blow  had  struck  her. 

"Don't  let  that  wretch  see  yoa  s]jeak  to  me,  Frank,"  she  said, 
*Do  not  stay  here,  but  take  care — he  meaua  you  all  mischief.  Do  not 
toiEt  bim ;  he  ifi  capable  of  anything.  Leave  this  place ;  but  do  not 
la  him  know  yon  are  going.  I  beard  him  jnat  now  planning  some  mis- 
tier »ith  that  clerk  of  his ;  I  heard  your  name  and  Mr.  Stailey's.  Go, 
ft  he  nil!  see  yoa  here.     Farewell  for  erer  !" 

"  Poor  creature,  half-crazed  with  fear  and  bad  treatment,"  thought 
fault,  as  he  parted  from  the  woman  he  had  once  loved  bo  tenderly. 
'"~  (  auarcely  knows  what  she  says.  "What  harm  can  this  man  do 
i  hann  dare  he  do  ?     I  did  love  her  once,  and  I  fear  aho 

bCasdfl  pac«d  the  platform,  waiting  fcr  Smiley  and  the  other  two 
!,  he  happened  to  look  through  the  window  of  a  room  next  to 
iph-olGce ;    there  was  Sawbridge  handing  a  rouleau  of  gold 
ImwDiDg  look  to  the  malign  clerk,  who  bad  just  handed  him 
tiic  meaeage,  over  which  he  was  laughing  with  the  noisy  in- 
■  htngh  peculiar  to  the  man.    There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
K-master  handing  money  to  a  clerk,  and  yet  the  simple  occur- 
ftrw^mc^  to  light  up  a  thousand  vague,  undefined  alarms  in  the 
EiinJ  (if  Cai^tle,  already  roused  to  Buspicion. 

"  li  is  i^uiog  to  snow  heavily,"  he  said  to  Smiley,  when  they  met  on 
lie  [iLitfurm  ;  "  suppose  we  stop  here  quietly  to-night." 

"It'll  be  nothing  but  a  sprinkling,"  said  Sawbridge,  who  just  then 
mnnd  at  the  ttation-door  dressed  for  a  journey  in  a  light-brown 
fitM  Bad  white  hat  with  crape  round  it— a  very  model  of  thriving 
n^BetabiUty.  "  Don't  stop  for  n  sifting  like  that ;  besides,  it  is  only 
<  IW  hoin'  mn,  and  we'll  buve  the  lightning  express  from  Piedmont. 
lUcleik  here  is  a  first-cluhs  driver  i  bo  always  takes  out  the  special 
tnin  with  directora.     Ue  shall  take  ue." 

"  What,  are  jon  going  with  us  ?"  said  Cafltle,  not  very  cordmW's. 
"fta,  1  fnJ  hke  going,  muter.    I'm  a  Lincoln  dikd.  tiWcoo^ 
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He  ran  in,  and  came  back  in  ten  minnteB. 

"All  right,  gentlemen/'  he  said;  '*  the  road's  all  safe — ^yon  can  do 
fill  three-qoarters  of  an  hoar.  This  is  the  lifi^htnlng  express  from 
hn>  Hr.  Johnson"  (to  the  driver),  "  miml  you're  very  particular,  as 
iBtknlar  as  if  yon  had  all  Congress  in  the  train.  Be  sure  and  re- 
Itoftber  my  directions." 

t  His  eje  glistened,  Castle  remarked  afterwards,  as  he  said  this  and 
vdipered  to  the  driver. 

1^  He  shook  hands  with  the  directors  (especially  warmly  with  Castle 
W  Smiley).    More  brass  band,  more  cheering  and  hat-waving,  and 
the  train  darted  over  the  white  country  through  a  savage  pass, 
the  hemlock  and  laurel-trees  were  pyramids  of  snow,  and  the 
eoffee-oolonred  Cheat   river  rolled  along,   spotted  with  white. 
now  the  snow  came  down  thicker  and  more  blinding — it  settled 
file  windows  in  large  white  drifts,  and  gradually  hid  them  altoge- 
The  rock  grew  shapeless  with  snow,  and  every  undulation  in  the 
seemed  like  a  giant's  corpse  with  a  white  shroud  over  it.    Down 
the  flakes,  ceaseless,  thick — thick  and  ceaseless  as  if  the  very 
of  the  atmosphere  were  congealing  slowly  into  a  solid  mass. 
The  train  slackened,  slackened — it  seemed  impeded  and  baffled — 
it  dashed  on  again,  and  again  slackened;  then  it  stopped,  made 
or  two  hopeless  jerks  forward,  and  stopped. 
Eveiy  head  was  thrust  out  into  the  darkness. 
"Where  are  we?" 
«End  of  Tray  Run  viaduct." 

The  river  could  be  heard  below — a  hundred  feet  below  them. 
"  Can't  move  nohow ;  stuck  fast  in  the  snow,  misters,"  cried  the  drjT{r. 
''Pat  on  all  steam,  and  go  ahead,"  cried  Smiley. 
ISiere  was  a  jerk  forward — a  vigorous  charge  at  the  inen  *tiw 
the  train  again  stopped. 
v    "It*s  done,"  said  Smiley,  "  and  we're  all  as  good  ac  bnrKL     T:  ^ 
Md  11  kill  US  all  before  the  morning;  and  now  I  do  belief^.*  2m  t-  ^^ 
|Bed  to  Castle,  "  that  skunk  knew  the  snow  would  hsr^  a  j^   ^. . 
ted  the  telegraph  wrong." 

"There  is  no  moving,"  said  Castle,  when  he  had  go:  wr.  jr  •  t  ■ 
flis driver's  lamp  inspected  the  state  of  affairs.  ^TittmiFjr  -j^  *-■■  - 
down  the  cleft  in  the  mountain  ten  foot  deep;  it  muc  ar-  -^  ^  •  -! 
inghere  since  daybreak.  The  snow  falls  faster  mL  i^:^  -  •  - 
wtk  up  the  benches  and  light  a  fire,  or  we  rimT  i*  i"     -     -      -  . 

eoU  is  dreadful."  "     " 

X     Til  shoot  that  darned  skunk,  if  we  ever  pk  oa:     •  _     - 

he  savagely  tore  up  the  fourth  bench.      "  ' 

■"lie  ti^"  '  «it  passed  Tray  Eon  r'mxar.  r  -  -rf 

e  side  of  the  CLac  rrr^r  ^-.   -^• 

iix  hours  of  dixsrijr  X.' : -^  -T  •-■e^* 

never  bare 


along  a  mere  shelf  of  rock — on  one  side  a  precipice,  on  the  other  ftl 
S  thoUBand  feet,  and  the  river  rannin^  below. 

The  paaseDgers  crowded  into  the  two  middle  carriagea, 
of  the  Americai]  omnibuB  form,  and  heated  the  stove  red-hot. 
were  brought  out ;  any  food  collected  amonj^  the  paesengcTB  WH 
tribnted ;  the  few  ladies  there  cried  themselves  to  sleep.    One  by 
the  other  pa8geQ;;cr<i  subsided  into  sleep,  or,  huddled  up  in  their  vr^' 
pers,  waited  despondingly,  and  trying  to  doze,  for  the  morning. 

It  seemed  honrg  after,  that  a  strong  smell  of  turpentine  and  of 
smouldering  burning  awoke  Castle.  Tie  listaned  in  the  darknesa,  httd 
a  crackling  of  burning  wood,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  fier^  flame.  It 
appeared  to  come  from  both  aides,  and  the  redness  grew  every  moineat 
His  shout  awoke  all  the  paeseugerB.  They  threw  open  the  doors  ud 
looked  out;  sotiie,  already  scorched,  were  screaming  for  help;  otiaiB 
were  leaping  from  the  windows.  The  train  was  fiercely  on  fire  «B 
both  aides  of  thcrn,  and  the  flames  were  driving  before  the  wind.  U 
was  a  bright  starry  night;  the  snow  hod  now  ceased  to  full.  Tb(  ] 
roofs  and  windows  of  the  carriages  neareat  the  engine  were  blaaig  ' 
with  the  utmost  fury;  in  half-an-hour  there  would  be  no  plaw  of 
shelter  left. 

"  When  did  it  happen?"  cried  a  dozen  voicee. 
"It  caught  from  the  stove;  yes,  that's  so,"  said  the  malign  drirer, 
who  had  been  sheltering  by  the  engine-fire  sullenly;  "  I  saw  the  sparks 
break  out  ten  minutes  ago,  and  tried  to  extinguish  them;  the  tarpen- 
tiae  carboys  broke  and  spread  it.     I  had  never  thought  of  them." 

"  Gentlemen,  let  me  speak,"  said  the  stoker,  coming  forward  ftom 
the  frightened  crowd.  "  1  know  who  did  it.  I'll  tell  all ;  save  me  from 
that  man,  and  I'll  tell  all.  Seize  him,  or  he'll  kill  me.  He  waotedlo 
bribe  me,  and  I  pretended  to  agree.  He  set  the  train  on  fire.  The 
station-master  at  Cumberland  hired  him  to  do  it.  Pat  a  pistol' to  In* 
head  and  he'll  confess  it.  I  saw  him  pour  out  the  turpentine  and  l^t 
it.     Uncouple  the  carriages,  or  they'll  all  be  burned." 

The  driver  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  quiuk  as  thought  be  drew  * 
revolver  from  his  side-pocket;  missing  the  stoker,  he  shot  one  oftltt 
directors  dead.  He  then  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  slope,  and  plnngec 
down  throngh  the  snow  towards  the  river.  A  dozen  shots  were  fired  a 
him,  each  flash  lighting  him  for  a  moment  as  he  leaped  desperately  frot 
rock  to  rock. 

"  Castle,"  said  Smiley,  who  had  been  hitherto  peculiarly  qniet,  "yo 
fire  twice  and  light  me,  and  I  think  I  can  snap  him," 

CoKtle  did  so;  at  Smiley's  second  shot  the  wretch  dropped  dead  an 
rolled  into  the  river. 

"That'll  do;  he's  off  the  muster-roll,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  as  he  r 
placed  his  pistol;  "  and  now,  if  we  could  only  push  back  to  Combe 
land,  we'd  lynch  that  etarnal  scoundrel  of  ours  right  away." 

"Uncouple  the  carriages  quick,  and  save  the  luggage,  then,"  eaidtt 
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stoker;  ''there  ore  Inokily  three  bnodleB  of  snow-Bhoes  in  the  second 
nn;  with  those  on,  yon  can  get  back  to  Wingrove  in  two  hours,  taking 
Impfit  and  keeping  to  the  rails." 

<«  Wal,  we*U  do  it,  and  reward  this  fellow,"  said  Smiley;  <'  for  with- 
out him,  Castle,  here  we  should  have  been  pretty  smartly  frizzled  up,  I 
guess;  it  was  a  near  go— yes,  sir." 

Castle  so  incited  the  passengers  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
h^gage-van  was  saved;  twenty  of  the  most  resolute  men  were  mounted 
tn  aaow-shoes,  and  the  flying  army,  shouting  and  cheering,  started  on 
ftlieir  journey,  led  by  Smiley  and  Ids  son-in-law.  The  rest  remained  to 
build  up  a  shed  from  the  charred  timbers,  and  to  light  fires  for  the 
ladies  and  children. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  later,  the  small  band  of  snow- walkers  entered 
ihe  town  of  WingroTe,  and  pushed  straight  for  the  chief  hotel.  A  dense 
oowd  filled  the  streets,  and  torches  waved  below  the  central  balcony 
mder  which  three  rival  bands  thundered  out  election  tunes.  Every 
imdow  of  the  hotel  was  up,  and,  cold  as  the  night  was,  was  crowded 
viAftices. 

Hr.  Sawbridge  was  at  the  close  of  a  powerful  harangue. 

"  Pellow-dtizens,"  he  said,  "  my  motto  is  *  rectitude.*  Abe  Lincoln's 
tbe  man  to  protect  our  cause  firom  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  Log 
Boiler.  When  Fame  mounting  her  starry  throne,  and  snatching  at — 
dudl— 

**  Silence  I"  cried  his  partisans  in  the  crowd,  as  the  small  band  headed 
17  Smiley  and  Castle  shouted  from  below  that  they  wanted  the  man 
thoy  bribed  people  to  set  their  train  on  fire. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  cried  the  mob;  "  where  is  he ?" 

"That  is  the  man,"  said  Smiley,  pointing  up  to  the  orator;  "  hold 
Urn  bst  while  I  tell  our  story." 

He  related  it  briefly  but  passionately. 

"There  are  twenty  of  us  here  can  prove  it;  he  hired  a  man  to  run 
08  into  the  snow,  and  then  bum  the  train.  Take  him  to  gaol.  What 
punishment  should  such  a  man  have,  fellow-citizens  ?" 

"Death!"  roared  a  hundred  angry  voices;  "fling  him  down  to  us. 
No  gaol  for  him." 

They  all  knew  Smiley,  and  the  passengers  were  many  of  them  their 
own  townspeople. 

In  vain  Castle  and  Smiley  supplicated  for  the  unhappy  man;  the 
i^t  of  the  passengers  were  as  inexorable  as  the  mob.  There  was  no 
use  to  waste  a  trial,  they  said;  the  man  had  deserved  death,  and  he 
shouldn't  have  a  chance  of  escape. 

It  was  swift  justice;  inexorable  were  the  men.  A  few  minutes  more, 
wid  the  body  of  the  swindler  swung  from  the  hotel  balcony,  amidst  a 
Maze  of  lights  watched  by  a  thousand  fierce  faces. 

"  He  was  a  bad  lot,"  said  Smiley  to  Castle,  as  they  turned  away 
iu  horror  from  the  yelling  crowd ;  "  but  I  wish  he  had  had  a  fair  trial, 
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and  time  to  prepare  for  death.  Yet  we  don't  give  a  rattlesnake  time; 
and  if  he  had  got  off,  there'd  have  been  more  pifiiin  for  Bomeone  elte. 
It's  the  boys'  nay  in  Maryland,  wben  their  dander's  np.  I  did  think 
that  fellow  was  one  of  the  moat  etarnal  seonndrels  that  ever  pnt  two 
dollars  together;  but  I  neTer  thought  he'd  have  been  so  near  nmning  ■ 
ns  off  the  line  with  that  plagney  trick  of  hia.  But  it  didn't  pay— no, 
siree — and  bo  }ic  found  it," 

The  swindler's  unhappy  wife  was  that  night  found  dead  in  her  bed 
at  Cnmberland ;  whether  she  died  by  poison  or  heart-disease,  wasneva 
clearly  ascertained.  EnormouB  defalcations  were  discovered  in  Saw- 
bridge's  accouaLs,  nnd  the  complicity  of  the  station-master  at  PiedmoDt 
was  clearly  discovered. 

WALTEB  THOHNBDBY. 


ON   STAGE    COSTUME 

HH  SOME  IlEFLECTIONS  OS  Mi'  LOKD  SYDNEY'S  HESCEIPT 
BV  QEOKOB  A 


tDBB  ODwhat  particular  morning  of  thelagt  past  month  of  Jaonary 
m  that  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  (not  by  any  means  to  be  con- 
ftqnded  with  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain)  woke  up  and  found  himself 
VirtnouB.  To  me,  to  whom  for  many  years  the  practice  of  virtue,  com- 
bioed  with  that  of  self-denial  and  asceticisin,  has  been  habitual,  and  I 
may  lay  incessant,  the  manifestation  of  Parity  in  what  has  been  termed 
lite "  Lord  Chamberlain's  Charge"  to  the  theatrical  managers  waa  pro- 
dnctire  of  the  sincerest  gratification,  not  onmiugled  with  lirely  afitonish- 
aeat.  That  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  was  wise,  handsome,  witty, 
lefined,  noble,  wealthy,  and  splendidly  attired — to  say  nothing  ofhia 
accomplishment  of  walking  backwards  on  state  occasions,  a  facility  he 
itiires  with  his  friends  the  managers,  who  further  add  to  the  feat  the 
deft  art  of  carrying  a  pair  of  lighted  candles  before  Royalty, — of  these 
liuags  I  had  long  been  aware,  but  I  hod  no  idea  that  My  Lord  was  so 
(iKid.  How  did  it  all  come  about?  When  did  our  Sydney  first  awaken 
to  a  conviction  of  the  glaring  improprieties  of  the  costume  worn  by 
K>aic  actresses  and  many  ballet-girls,  and  by  a  great  many  more  etage- 
Imates  who  can  neither  act  nor  dance  ?  What  long-latent  feeling  of 
lieuimm  at  last  surged  to  the  surface,  and  impelled  his  lordship  to 
remonstrate  with  the  directors  of  oar  dramatic  temples  on  the  sartorial 
uuglitineBses  exhibited  behind  the  footlights  ?  Has  any  Royal  Pligh- 
IIC8S  been  shocked  lately  at  the  Dnseemly  spectacle  he  may  hare  wit- 
Msted  through  his  donble-barrelled  opera  -  glass  ?  Has  any  foreign 
Qnnd  Duchess  declared  that  she  will  not  visit  an  English  theatre  again 
until  the  skirts  of  the  coryphees  are  lengthened,  or  until  the  young 
l&ili^  who  sing  comic  songs  and  dance  "  breakdowns"  in  Mr.  Bumand 
wi  Mr.  Gilbert's  extravaganzas  have  become  less  liberal  in  the  display 
uftbeir  pectoral  and  femoral  muscles,  and  in  the  suggestion  of  their 
^iubei  maximif  There  must  have  been  some  cause  lor  the  sudden  out- 
l^ni  of  prudery  on  the  Chamberlain's  part.  Can  it  be  that  a  Bishop 
^M  jiatronised,  in  disguise,  the  stalls  at  the  Strand  or  the  Gaiety,  and 
'^  ctirae  away  horrified  at  the  revelations  in  the  way  of  pink  tighfs 
iw  bas  there  had  unfolded  to  him  ?  The  late  Charles  James  Blomfield, 
*i:  know,  was  fond  of  attending  the  Italian  Opera ;  bnt  the  Right 
Wfertnd  Prelate  never  stayed  for  the  ballet. 

^^'hat  the  Iiord  Chamberlain  has  had  to  say  to  the  managers  of  the 
lliattes  under  his  jurisdictiou  is  known  by  all  newspaper-readers — 

-.Tin. 
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Bod  who  18  not  a  newepaper-reader  nowadavB  ?  I  need  not  minntel; 
recapitulate  the  term  a  of  bis  "char^."  His  Lordehip  faaa  vet;  tem- 
perately and  ]x>litcly  hinted  to  the  London  im/n"f*?rii  that  he  cobbjiIot 
the  costnme  worn  in  manj  instancee  by  females  on  the  stage  to  ben 
indelicate  as  to  border  on  the  ecandalons.  The  ctiI,  he  says,  baa  bcto 
gradually  augmi'niinn,  and  k  still  growing.  Many  fathcre  and  mothen, 
he  adds,  who  jirc  fond  of  the  theatre  as  an  amusement,  will  not  ransent 
to  allow  the  juvenile  members  of  their  families  to  witneBBtbcce  indecat 
performances.  In  fine,  tbe  Chamberlain  is  aniions  that  the  maDagen 
sboald  take  counst'l  with  bim  and  with  themeelreft,  to  deriee  lonii 
means  by  whicb  iliig  "pablic  aoandal"  may  be  abrogated. 

This  remarkalile  rraoript  from  the  I^rd  Chamberlain's  OSice  hniet 
me  cogitating  somewhat  deeply.  I  have  been  delying  in  my  memory  | 
ind  there  are  ftw  plcaeanter  paBtimes,  on  occasion,  than  bone-prnbhiaf 
— aod  disinterring  sandty  old  facts  bearing  on  the  coetame  adoptedei 
the  British  SlaL'i-  within  my  time.*  Let  me  see  if  the  temperate  mH* 
Bhallinfr  of  these  fuct«,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  tboaghte  they  tsfj-  I 
geet,  will  not  liol|>  me  to  decide,  to  my  own  Eatiefaction,  if  not  totM 
cf  my  readeni.  three  knotty  qnestioae  :  First,  is  tbe  et^e  costnme  afr 
tnalty  worn  waiuiaSonsly  indecent?  Second,  was  the  ObamberiaiB 
really  called  iii>'m  to  remon5tRit«  with  the  managers  on  tbe  samptmy 
Itcenee  whicli  prerailg  in  ^Hne  theatres  ?  Third  and  last,  will  his  te- 
monetnaice  K'  of  any  arail;  and  will  the  managpre  forego  tbe  cakes 
and  ale,  and  the  ^u!»r  hot  i'  the  month,  with  which  they  supply  the 
frequenters  of  tbe  prirttte  boxes  and  tbe  Btallit,  because  Lord  Sydney  ii 
TtrtnnuE  ? 

My  persona!  romcmbrance  of  London  theatreG,  both  before  ud 
behind  the  K-rtit«.  suvl^^'hes  back  just  three-and-thirty  years;  bat 
my  mother  was  on  the  st^e  long  before:  she  "came  out"  in  tbe  pot 
of  the  Oountt«s  Alinnvira,  in  the  Mama^  of  Figaro  (Vestris  play^ 
inn  Sonmnat,  at  t^ld  Oi>T«it  Garden  TTwatre,  under  Charles  Kembl^e 
manajivuient,  in  the  year  \^~ :  to  that  I  was  nearly  bom  in  a  pronpt- 
Ixuc  tinil  christcnod  by  the  4«tl-boy.  A  great  cnnrt  lady  lent  my  mammi 
har  dJHtiH^nde  in  ordor  to  vDha&oe  the  t^Wodonr  of  her  first  appearasM 
(which  1  am  afraid  ww  no*  wry  «trce*sfnlV  and  I  remember  that  as  a 
t^iUl  I  ns<<d  to  ;:«»  Uin^  and  wtstfhlly  npoo  tbe  Oount«n  Almsnnt^ 
)H«rtnti(,  lift>-«t(t\  in  crayt^iie.  by  Ur  I>niinniO(id.  That  was  myfini 
iiiitiati«ii  into  the  ti<y«i<>ri<«  of  i^asre  cci^lnme ;  but  incresEod  femiliiriliy 
with  niattora  ihtvitriowl  wr^-  ^<eilily  coaTinced  me  that  real  diamondi 

llMa*  M,t  ■<>  »vvn'tf.  tliHl.  wviv  iW  t>dTT  t-^3H!r  ti>  nw.  I  voukl  engage  to  mn  again, 
himi  ti'viKo'lU  h'  ■'■hi,  lltr  >anw  <mn*7,  .V'.I  1  'w-ukl  a^k  dioiild  ba  the  piirilq^ 
.«(  *nmiili,'i,1.>,vu,vt,  in  •  -.sNyvl  r,(:i\-o.  ik' «^-<«  »f  (be  fint  Were  tlut,bow< 
i>\vi\  t It'll i><>t  )u>\  'OtI  Hs'iiUl  I  lu^  iSvli-.ii-  th^  ofrr.  Rat  unn  •  icpetition  of  Uh 
vaHttti)  «••*.«'  I'lXrtv,  ik-it'  U  n.^him  «»i\-K  in  aij  vf<n>ci«.  to  iwartj-  reaembleB  !t, 
M  tM  Mtl)  l\>  Mitxl  M  il'>  >^l»H»ii<(Ht>yvK,  *9i).  IH  mt^rT  Aht  lUBonbmne  ttOr* 
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oD  die  eUif^  are  a  mistake,  and  that  the  polygonal  ooncaves  of  jet  called 
"  iogies"  ( from  tJie  name,  I  approhend,  of  a  Mre.  Logic,  a  wonderful  old 
i^ilr  who  need  to  fro  about  to  actors'  and  actreseee'  lodgings,  eelling 
'ii>*c  omamcnts)  shine  witli  even  greater  brilliance  in  the  gariahly-lit 
I  ji.aLre  iliun  do  stones  of  the  first  water  from  the  minoB  of  the  Brnzils. 

1  lisz&a  to  study  stage  coatnmo  very  gedolonely  in  the  year  1836, 
■ihen  the  St.  James's  Theatre  was  first  opened,  under  the  proprietorship 
^nl  maiiaj^omeut  of  the  famons  John  Braham.  I  say  that  I  studied  it 
■tJnliiasly;  for,  happening  to  have  a  taste  for  drawing,  I  enthnsiaati- 
■aily  re|irodDee<l  every  momiDg,  in  the  "  [.«nny-plain-and-twopence- 
luli^urad"  style,  the  beautiful  dresses  I  bad  seen  overnight.  My  task 
iiM  a  Kell-nich  incessant  one,  for  my  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
"P<:mtic  company  of  the  theatre.  I  had  a  brother  who  was  a  clerk  in 
"H"  boi-ollice  ;  we  lived  in  King-street,  8t,  Jamea's,  opposite  the  play- 
i"insa,and  it  tended  rather  towards  keeping  ns  (the  junior  branches  of 
iiit  fianilrj  qniet,  and  economising  fire  and  light  at  home,  if  we  went  to 
'-'■!■  pisy  aliont  four  or  five  times  a-week,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
^'-liinaBiice  trotted  round  to  the  etoge-door  to  fetch  our  mamma  home 
'■•'  Ki[^r.  I  can  aaaure  yon  that  persons  moving  in  quite  respectable 
■ifcici  of  society  were  accostomed,  in  the  year  1836,  to  sup — Botne- 
ws  on  pickled  salmon,  occasionally  on  tripe;  and  I  have  known  really 
o^imalile  people  who  have  even  dronk  half-and-half  without  derogating 
in  my  marked  degree  from  their  social  status. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  a  "  pantechnicon,"  as  Artemns  Ward  nsed  to  call 
•  parenthesis.  Let  me  go  hack  to  my  costumes.  The  8t.  James's 
qnnd,  (o  the  best  of  my  recollection,  with  Dr.  Ame's  old-fashioned, 
ht  tnfinitely-melodiouB,  opera  of  Artaxerxee.  A  kind  of  Bloomsbury 
Vmrt,  I  tAke  it,  that  Mm.  Doc.  Don'L  you  know  the  soft,  sweet, 
Wly  feeling  which  comes  over  yon  when  yon  hear  Batti,  balHl  ta 
U  tM  Uaoroi  Well,  I  always  feci  the  same  kind  of  old-world 
'^uoniDess"  when  I  listen  to  "In  infancy  onr  hopes  and  fears,"  or 
"Uuuster,  awayl"  Let  those  who  list  pant  for  the  "music  of  th« 
-lure,"  give  me  the  musicof  the  past;  and  old  Jerusalem  the  Golden, 
isii  t^e  First  Temple,  and  Miriam's  timbrel  and  David's  psall«ry. 
'^o  Qjieiied  with  Arlaxerxes.  The  admirable  Miss  Eainforth  was  the 
Mudane;  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  that  excellent  English  pri7ita 
*Mfl  80  far  deferred  to  the  ideas  then  current  with  respect  to  ancient 
PubUq  rostame,  as  to  don  beneatli  her  richly  "  logicd"  tunic  a  pair  of 
Ttukjah  ironserK.  1  know  that  Miss  Julia  Smith,  who  played  Ar- 
'darxof,  also  wore  such  elongated  knickerbockers;  but  they  were  the 
^iatreek'st  "Iwgs"  imaginable:  they  were  " mention ables,"  not  "un- 
"-!-Qi.ii.>nal)le6."  They  were  of  some  textile  fabric,  richly  embroidered, 
'K 1^  c'Dough  to  sappress  the  sl^htest  snggestion  of  the  shape  of  the 
■I'nU  niiicli  they  incased.  In  fact,  they  were  hut  an  orientwlisoil  version, 
"wch  liosjiiingiud,  of  the  white-muslin  drawers,  with  frills  rouni!  the 
wiUeg,  which  big  Bchwlgirla  used  to  wear  in  the  year  'Sfi.  "Suvinia^*, 
'U^i^'JMiWg^^  evidence  tbruat  under  my  nose  in  Oie  oirie^de* 
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f  Mi'fr  shops,  when  b  young  lady  condescends  to  wear  Tarkiah  troust 
she  bus  them  mndo  of  the  thinnest  gauze  in  order  that  there  maynt 
be  ttie  slightest  mistake  about  the  conformation  of  the  legs  wilila. 
Aiitres  temps,  autres  maurs.  A  nnmerons  male  and  female  chorae  lent 
their  aid  to  the  development  of  the  woes  of  Mandane  and  the  viilanjd 
Arbaces  (Braham  htaiBelf  plnyed  the  flagitiouB  eatrap);  but  tlie  fur 
choristers  made  no  display  of  their  pedal  extremities.  I  shi'jkks^,  in 
'C9,  if  it  were  proposed  to  revive  Arlaxtnxs,  that  great  things  would  be 
done  in  the  way  of  spectacle,  and  that  an  incidental  ballet  wonid  lie 
interpolated,  in  which  at  least  a  hundred  hayadhes  in  salmon-colonre*! 
tteshings  would  disport  themselves  iu  Sahara  waltz-like  gyrations,  or 
after  the  manner  opposes  plaetigues  gone  mad. 

Besides  ATtaxerxrs,  we  had  a  number  of  other  operas  at  the  St. 
James's :  English  versions  of  La  Dinne  Bktnche,  Le  Domino  Xoir,  U 
Postilion  de  Longjummu,  and  L'Amlasaadrice.     There  were  no  legs  ib 
any  of  those  pieces.    There  was  an  opera,  too,  called  the  Vitlagt  Ot- 
qutttes,  ostensibly  offering  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  pastoral  diverHOh 
mmt  with  plenty  of  leg.     This  Yillagp  Coquettes  was,  for  a  wonrler,  ■ 
purely  original  work.    The  composer  of  the  mnaic  was  John  UulWi- 
Mr,  Braham  enacted  the  part  of  a  tyrannical  game -preserving  wi 
tenant- evicting  squire,  in  a  searlet-velvet  tunic  and  top-boots.    Mf- 
W.  Bennett,  I  believe,  came  on  in  front  of  a  "  carpenter's  scene,"  sni 
sang  A  charming  ballad  about "  Autumn  leaves."     A  minor  rile  cw 
apportioned  to  a  yoang  man,  who,  although  a  wonderful  mnsician,  u 
accomplished  artist,  and  a  ripe   humorist,  seemed  to  have  made  * 
slight  mistake  in   adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession  :   John  Parrj 
Junior  !  think  they  called  him,  then.     And  the  libretto  of  llic  Vilh^ 
Coquettes  was  the  work  of  another  young  man,  at  that  time  frequently 
to  be  seen  behind  the  scenes  of  the  St,  James's,  and  whose  long  silkj 
anburn  hair,  high  black-satin  stock,  and  crimson-velvet  waistcoat  maf 
bo  familiar  to  you  in  a  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Daniel  &Iactise.    Ar; 
SoheRisr  and  William  Powell  Frith  have  painted  him  since.  They  call«d 
him  Charles  Dickens.  Any  legs  yet  ?  Well,  the  charming  Mrs.  Stirling, 
then  in  the  spring-time  of  her  beauty  and  genius, ^he  is  in  its  golden 
autumn  now,^-came  to  us,  and  performed  the  port  of  a  brigand  in  a 
dramatised  version  of  Alexander  Duraas's  novel  of  Pascal  Bruno.     I 
am  constrained  to  admit  that  in  this  picturesquely  felonious  character 
Mrs,  Stirling  not  only  wore  a  Bt«eptc-orowned  hat  with  parti colouMdii 
streamers,  and  a  jacket  plentifully  decorated  with  silver  sngar-l 
buttons,  but  that  she  likewise  made  manifest  her  lege,  which  n 
corated  with  the  customary  criss-cross  ligaments  so  dear  to  the  d 
brigand,  and  that  she  wore  finally — well,  this  is  a  candid  wticlfr 
a  pair  of  brown-velvet  breeches.*    Those  small-clothes  created  a  i 
aation ;  but,  pehan !  in  this  high-pressure  age  they  would  be  ^ 


'  Y«^  rir,  "  breeches"   I  will  aal  chII  theiu  <-  (.>DntmuaUo[u"  or  "  gkUigi 

1  hna  just  Bolrninlf  tnfonuMl  nit  gentleinen  who  purpOMfl 
tj't  lavfes  and  drawing-raoma  ttk&t  fti*^  \&Wj  k 
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i  and  spiritless.     They  were  as  decorous  as  John  ThDmas  the 

I  pineh.     Remember  that  in  ]83i>  we  nere  an  cnsophisti- 

1  mx.     Only  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since,  according  to  Lord 

1,  the  town  had  gone  mad  after  Madame  Catalani  in  pantaloons ; 

kl,  Uess  yon!  Catalani's  nether  garments  would  be  acconnted  the 

(WMt  of  the  slow  by  a  generation  which  has  tolerated  a  Menken, 

"  which  applauds  a  Finette.     Shortly  after  we  had  been  favoured 

h  tlie  presence  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  I  tiunk  Miss  P.  Horton  came  to 

Uigbt  Ihe  playgoers  of  King-street,  St.  James's.    Miss  Jlorton  bad 

adj  plnyed  Ariel  in  the  Ttmpest ;  and  that  dainty  spirit,  as  you 

■If  be  perfectly  aware,  has  legs.     But  tell  me,  unprejudiced  critic, 

p>  there  not  tegs  and  legs  ?   I  may  boast  that  I  have  seen  the  best  this 

Jihu  famished.    Not  alone  at  the  St,  James's,  but  at  the  Opera,  and 

Klhe  two  (then)  patent  theatres  of  Covcnt  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  at 

BSorrey.  and  at  the  Olympic.    I  have  atudied  legs  lyrical,  legs  dra- 

C  legs  choregraphiu,  the  pride  of  the  age,  the  wonder  and  admira- 

1  of  contemporaries.     Your  Eoyal  Dighness,  you  are  a  mighty 

(»;  yonr  name  is  a  tower  of  strength.    Yoa  are  greater  than  the 

great  Vance,  and  the  jollity  of  the  jolly  Nash  is  dull  and  gloomy  in 

iimpsrisDn  with  the  radiance  of  your  smile.     You  are  handsome  and 

JMBg  and  rich ;  you  are  the  gilt  axle-bos  on  Fortune's  wheel ;  you 

ft  do  wellnigh  everything  which  it  ia  in  the  power  of  mortal  prince 

)  bnt  you  were  not  born  in  the  year  163C,  and  yon  never  saw  the 

^  of  Madame  Vestris.   Those  members  were  then  in  their  full  bloom. 

6  raffoUiil  de  cts  /ambes-la,    Cunning  artists  modelled  them  in  wax ; 

'  IDd  the  inetcp  and  ankle  of  the  incomparable  Eliza  Bartolozzi  were 

V  wider  a  glass-case,  in  a  shop-window  in  the  Quadrant.    Nor 

IM  Vestris  less  captivating  when  she  inwrapised  her  delicate  iibue  and 

/OuiiiB  in  the  "  tongs"  or  trousers  of  modern  life.    There  was  an  extra- 

nginza — poor  old  Moncrielf's,  I  think — called  Giovanni  in  London; 

juid  therein  Vestria  played  the  Don,  who  prematurely  went  to  the  Deuce, 

'lUi  came  back  again,  and  played  all  manner  of  pranks  in  the  British 

'.ictnpolis.     Vestris,  as  Giovanni,  had  to  fight  a  duel,  I  remember,  in 

-AiK  coarse  of  this  piece.     I  can  see  her  now,  in  a  braided  military 

tunic,— the  very  waint  of  the  garment  waa  a  thing  to  go  crazy  about, 

—a  pair  of  nndress  military  overalls  with  a  broad  stripe  of  gold-lace 

down  the  scam,  and  the  most  ravishing  pair  of  black-satin  boots  with 

pointed  lues  that  eyes  ever  helield.     Patent  leathers  were  not  then 

tntcDled;  bnt  dandies  sometimes  varnished  their  boots  with  a  peca- 

liax  Kticky  blacking  that  smelt  like  cold  pine-apple  mm  and  water,  and 

wboD  dry  had  a  very  brilliant  lustre.     I  imagine  that  there  was  a  good 

deat  of  saccharine  matter  in  this  varnish ;  for  if  yon  happened  to  enter 

A  draviDg-room  where  there  was  a  King  Charles's  spaniel,  the  alTeo- 


Ii-el  braccbes',"  Bud  nflcr  tbt  detibente  (onption  given  by  tiie  I.oiidoii  OoifWe 
I  r.-i  Idinl  Hfdaey's  eign-maaual  lo  the  IoRg--di9er©ditert  lint  8cnmd\j.?yaxin*  ■«<«&. 
I"  afmid,  or  oonviot  me  ot  cO&nMMut 


!iito    wt-)    .r^  -  ».  s««—  T*.-  *»««  ir  5?St    Aw  1^  kMt 
4p^   *-.»..->i-^  ^KJ^  t  ■,«-     tis!. -tHC  >■■■  at  ^EK.  hci  ttat  MC- 


%»  «»  ««WCT  if  TWB^  M 
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back,  Gnilttn,  in  CWwry  ami  Faintar ;  come  back,  ForteHcne,  in  Konr- 
mulial :  uumc  buiji,  Emmit  Sttuiley,  in  Oleoputra  the  dibat-dfur  (Wright 
■raa  AotoD,v  )i  and  come  back,  ever-raemoralile  Mrs.  Keeley,  iu  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  in  Olirer  Twiat,  in  Kubin  Hood,  ia  the  Yoiuig  Scumji  ( Uuuifti'B 
Gmmia  tU  Parit).  Iu  all  tlicse  parts,  lega  shone  and  breeehea  were 
more  or  leas  apparimt,  and  uubodj  was  ehocked,  for  there  nas  nothing 
In  be  shocked  st.  Cdeijte,  again,  in  aiiUe  atlire,  was  a  pert'ict,  pro- 
Saoad,  and  poreif  arlialiu  atudy.  There  seem  to  me  lo  be  iu  Europe 
it  Uk  prnKrnt  momeni  only  two  actrcHses  en  adivili,  nho  c&n  aBSUine 
tbc  attire  of  the  ruder  »ex  with  the  sncct-ss  proTerbiallj  attributed  to 
Peg  Wttffington,  who,  jtt  Sir  Han-j-  Wildair,  waa  bo  finiahed  a  young 
tfaxk  that  ahe  made  ail  liic  women  in  love  with  her,  and  all  the  men 
jtaluns.  Those  two  octresaeB  are  Virginie  Dejuzet  and  Sarah  Wootgar ; 
bat,  abu,  I>ejazet  most  be  nearly  eighty  yeara  old  by  this  time ;  and 
Hn.  A!in>d  Mellon  (whose  recent  assumption  of  male  atlii'e  in  Mofttt 
Orido  was  moat  fascinatiDg)  is  but  rarely  salted  with  parts  fitted  to 
show  ber  grac-toas  capacity. 

Bettadag  my  atepa  a  liltle,  let  me  remark  that  at  the  period  I  have 
nkct«d  as  a  starting-point  for  these  experiences — thrce-and-tlurty  years 
aaoe— tb«  Togae  of  "  bnilesquee"  and  " extravagani^as"  was  just  com- 
UMiiciiig.  At  the  Olympic,  under  Vestrts'a  management,  Planchi''  aod 
C'harlca  Dance  were  writing  deligbtfally  poliabed  and  witty  travestiea 
of  claBBKnl  Btoriea.  At  the  St.  Jame^'g  we  tried  first  some  of  the  old 
faarlBaqatn  of  the  Georgian  era,  auch  aa  Tom  Thumb, — -the  lamented 
Harley  waa  Lord  (Iriasle,  a  grand  performance ;  and  the  part  of  either 
NoodJe  or  Duodle  wua  played  by  Air,  Alfred  Wigau, — and  Jliiias,  Gard- 
acr.  a  low  comedian  of  iutinite  bamour — or  was  it  Adam  Iieffier,  ifae 
btuav? — playing  Pan.  But  apeedity  these  old-world  satires  were  banished 
&Dfa  Ur.  Bmbam's  boards  by  the  advent  of  a  young  burleitjne- writer, 
alnuMit  aa  witty  as,  but  a  great  deal  droller  than.  Planch^.  This  new 
diamatnrge  waa  a  brieflea«  barristtr,  who  had  recently  come  to  con- 
aderablc  grieC  as  proprietor  of  a  cloud  of  cheap  periodicals,  comprising 
ncti  DanMK  aa  The  Wag,  Tht  Gfuni,  and  The  Eeangslkal  Penny  Maga- 
ant.  lie  lived  to  become  a  writer  of  leading -articles  for  the  Timet,  a 
leading  contributor  to  Punch,  and  a  very  clear-headed  imd  iui]iartial 
stipendiary  magistrate.  Bis  name  was  Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett ;  and 
1  owB  UtaC  it  waa  not  without  a  curion^  thrill  that  1  read,  a  few  days 
Btoet,  a  Dotioe  of  the  production,  at  this  same  St.  Jamea'i  Theatre,  of 
soma  blood-and-thnndcr  melodrama  by  Gilbert  A'Beckett,  hia  sou.  Mr. 
A'Beckett  wrote  for  the  St.  James's  an  amusing  bit  of  drollery  culled 
7^  Rtvoii  of  tilt  Wwkhome,  or  l!te  Parish  Revolution,  and  an  especially 
amiiaing  extraTa}^nnza  founded  on  Shake epe arc's  King  John.  Now, 
uaitlHr  in  tlie  Olympic  nor  in  tlie  Sb.  James's  bnilcsqnes,  nor  in  the 
CHgnaif  Imffooncriea  at  tlie  Strand,  where  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  nammoud 
pUyed  (1  think j  Otiiello  and  Macbetlt  "travcBtie,"  wua  Iha  femwiViift 
Icj!  bioa^bL  iaiu  au^  kind  of  nndue  protuinence.  Ko"K  anii  \iiEa, 
r  etmdttct  oi'tbe  piece  requited  it,  the  v**\.  oi  u  ■s«%* 
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iriikpronnd  of  balJfrisee,  Mr,  Buno  never  "went  in"  for  "leg  pieces" 
^irTijiIy  as  Bucb  1  nor  in  Ihe  torrilile  indictment  framed  a^aioBt  him  by 
ihe  Britera  in  Punch,  and  whiuh  he  met  with  a  more  terrible  rejoinder, 
WM  snjr  specific  charge  of  Banctioning  indecency  in  costume  bronght 
igaintl  him, 

A  Tew  words,  ere  I  leave  the  staRe  coatnmeB  of  the  past,  may  be 
dnoted  to  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  I  can  remember  the  Italian  Opera- 
honw  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Monk  Mason,  of  Mr.  Laporte, 
Bd  of  Mr.  Lumley.  Then  came  the  great  Costa  and  Persian!  6e- 
oawon,  and  the  bifurcation  of  operatic  interests,  and  a  cloud  of 
l»t  men,  Beales,  Deiafielda,  E,  T,  Smiths,  Maplesons,  e  lulli  qumili.  I 
tctd  scarcely  point  out  to  a  lyrical  habtlui  that  the  Italian  o[wra  can- 
lot  |et  on  nithont  a  certain  amount  of  leg.  Sir,  I  have  seen  the  de- 
liouiu  legB  of  Marie  Malibran  in  Fidetio.  Juiliem,  twenty-two  yeara 
hm  eUp«ed  since,  at  Covent  Garden  (the  old,  not  the  new  theatre),  I 
Intuw  Alboni  in  the  grceu-velvet  tunic  and  nhite-Billi  tighte  of  MafTeo 
Oninl,  aad  in  the  black-satin  tmnk-hosc  of  the  young  cavalier — I  have 
bgDtten  his  name — in  Maria  iH  Rohan,  who  sings  "I'fv  tion  islar  al 
■W."    Sir,  I  have  seen  the  legs  of  BrambilJa  as  Pippo, 

Bit,  there  is  a  "  leg  part,"  I  believe,  in  the  lliiguenotsi ;  there  ig  one 
hAtuia  Boltna;  there  is  one  in  Seinifamii/e ;  there  is  one  in  Or/ea: 
tinre  is  one  in  the  Gazai  Lndnt.  I  never  saw  Giulia  Griai's  legs ;  she 
tu  the  Qneen  of  Spain,  and  was  legless.  She  was  Norma ;  and  when 
I  Druidcas  showed  her  legs,  she  was  as  irrecoverably  lost  as  a  vestal 
Tir^n  who  had  let  the  fire  ont.  In  the  Fiylia  del  Reijiiintmlo,  and 
ntlie  year  1851,  just  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Jenny  Lind's  ankle?, 
did  in  white  stockings,  was  visible.  But  tlie  curtain  of  devout  domes* 
Iki^  Tery  speedily  dropped  over  that  pretty  sight.  The  Opera  ballet 
Ruined,  and  in  that  department  you  may  think,  O  you  heedless 
■d  inoonsequent  yonng  man  of  the  period,  that  the  female  leg  was 
tioputt.  I  detdiire  that  it  was  not.  There  are  slill  extant,  in  bisunit- 
diiiM,  two  charming  statuettes  of  Ta^lioui  and  Fanny  Ellsler.  One  is 
W  Tiew  to  this  day,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  a  porcelain  warehouse  in  the 
Btimd,  and  yoa  may  buy  it  for  a  trifling  matter  of  six  guineas.  Go 
Ud  look  at  it,  young  man.  Look  also  at  the  fnll-length  portraits  of 
Um  great  baltet-danc^ra  of  yore,  which  Chalon  used  to  draw,  which 
Uiw  lilhographed,  and  Mitchell  published.  Look  at  the  noble  group 
rftbe  Fa»  de  Qualre,  the  grandest  choregraphic  achievement  perhaps 
^  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  which  was  devised  by  the  accom- 
[ilUied  Ur.  Lnmley  as  a  crowning  attraction  to  his  "  Long  Thursdays" 
"^te  groap  which  Mr.  John  Gilbert  drew,  more  than  twenty  years 
^ice,  for  tile  lllitslraUti  London  Neiea*  Study  these  monuments  of 
^Bone  stage  costumes,  and  you  must  be  fain  to  admit  llial  Ihf  iialkt- 
ifitvt  of  a  gtneration  time  dreswii  (lecenlUj,  and  that  although  the 

*ni«  original  aktiteh  for  Q)U  remarkabls  drawiag  was  made,  IbcWob^V]  & 
'"«  fmaliiBaii  named  Oajn,  »oil  wbea  I  saw  it,  in  1847,  >  ' 
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he  Princess's  to  school  again,  for  two  or  three  years,  &z.i  I  j^zit^  :w:€ 
3  1846  as  a  " profesfiionaP — not  as  an  actor;  1  LtT**  :c:    .1  ^jl/h 
)6ti2me  or  ventured  on  the  boards  bat  once,  and  ih«^:  v  t.^  m  i^i  fa'^i^ 
lor,  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend.     I  remember  that  I  'Lii :  ii*^ .'»   v  ia,: 
» do  with  mv  aims  and  legs,  and  that  the  priucijial  i:i.'!--«»..i    1  ::; 
ind  was  that  I  v&s  bCanding  on  a  remarkably  hiLa .  .ub..'i4i.;':..uT 
land  of  deal  K'arc.  in  the  midt»t  of  a  blazing  hea  o'  ::ih>.     V'-i*.   .^^ 
Clonal  avoc-aii'.Ls  1  j*:rformed  at  thePrincesg'fe  in  'PI-  irj-.-.u'j-r:  «e#^'^> 
ice  in  the  lainiinr-r-X'm — tLe  blue  part  of  many  rudm:.:  .*  :*.  .c.:  •a*.*-^. 
d  the  white  i»::i:on  of  many  stone  wall»  on  feevtri.    •  Ltf*     tai-'. 
Irops,"  are  dct  m-  sy  t^rneil — the  copying  of  j^ifAh  inm  : .-  u-  .^  "f 
muBcript,  aLC  lir  -  p^jts'*  thereof,  the  tranhlaiiu::  '.•?  ;ii-..-'f-'    • 
'ench,  tiie  c>:-i-^r:iz  of  a  considerable  amount  of  irjt  uzii--*/-  ■.--  -  "- 
^pondence:  iir=  i—n^j-up  of  "orders,"   iLe  C'*.'iy.»' ::«.':     '  s-.'S?- 
iements  for  Ur:  i*:ir»T«T<:rs,  and  the  ocx-atioLti-  u^mi-r    ''  .-r^.i^  «•: 
c  doors  a:  uji:-    Tr.e*e  various  gervicee  wert  r»fi:.us«%..<^  «*    ::^. 
odest  rate  ct  z^.'-rti.  iH^ings  a- week:  not  a  very  ¥.y»^j*j,r'.  ^iu^tr-      .t 
ay  opine:  "i-c:  I  q:*"  I  lived  ver}*  comf. r^'-M  '.11  r-  -■::-  ^.  >rj* 
red  no  Tr^*:>  lztli.  rrL^rally  had  a  few  i^ii*  .*-??-.   .i  -ss.. -^-     ,. 
lend  at  a  ":•:•: Jts*--i*~ — ^i-:w  1  "sartd-D: "   :.   :•:•  ^.-rif  ■:      --^..      ^ 
ork  whi'-'i  :•:  lui  ityis  10  me  a^  d^^fr::':,  •'s^u::-:  *•  :  -  .    •.  .*r' 
Tw^A/* — ar-i  vls^  L-i-.'rt^Ji*:r,  as  j^ly  ar  t  eiCLv^      V  >?:    :   ->   r« 
ny  Burf'.i-.  I  "rsis  ^^  r.ad    '.•eii:r  t^Fiv  £ii  sjr.:'-r-       :.^  r-r 
hare  i w«:  :»dLi '  '^  -r.i  ■_•-  l  iij  -.•  j  >r .•_ £  t  : . :  t  -  %.  .  -  ^;-  •         ,,       .     . - , 
ig  fondr.-iTT  ^  :  ijr  -  r.i-L'  t'-l  l  7. — :  --.  r-^_:    ._s.    -  „  .  -  - 

rhich  diiiri-r.-^'.r*  11*  y.'Ur  ni.'u::    :l  r- i-   -,  .:_.<rr  .-r 

he  mod«=r^  L"t^-r>jiri  i.  vii'-ii  ,  ■■fTrr-r".   :_.•   _.'ijs.,--:    ^  ■.       -    .- 
ereral  diin  iri  •■ra'-'eieit  anc  l  lt-.-.^.-..^  ^i*'.   ,n_.       .,r- .  ■   *- 

n'ow  Mr  r-?*         ■  vm/"  rr/.'/      L»n'.  -   vi*.  _      .^.^1.     •     -  ^-.r 

Granger,  n '-■_!•  iir:;::'--iii   bir-  "».■!::::  i_^.    ..%-_.     ^^  - 

ifteen  iLLl-ij^-  L^v^r-.-ii     'jl-t-   ?^ /j^-    «_     n-r^     .^^    , -.  .  ^ 

The  r«ifi-rr  r_L;  .— ^jn-  :-^.  1---.    •   :  ^  ^     .   --*. 
t^ewmac  ai:i  iir    L.-::::    i-  .u  •-•r*.  -   >        ^.^ .  ^ 
*  chapter  of  ll:  .    .  i-i-. 
nj object  ii:  •.•-••-:-:-i:  "-r    jd*-    :    -  ■ 
perience.  an-c  fr.-iL  t-.j.    :_      »t     --.-     .... 
rf stage  m am ^r?  ▼"—:•--  -»•■-    -•.•-■   •     • 
loriDi;  mv  &^.-':'iic  r  ■    :■"*.    l    --     -   .^  -.■ 

tottom,  with  b  iT^ci"  >?■-        t>u.--^;.— ,^'^ 
sme,  and  we  :ir'»!JL«.':?.  •..-._:'    _i.  ,-' 
e£Q£f, which ^at  kkl . ..       ^i^-iL-*-      s.. 
Fallack — mott  ?eiiii»  «.--    . 
une  and  played  iLMBoar-.^ 
Dd  Mtmseigruvr.     Knx^^ 
hiiMlfln.    Anna  Tlll-.*: 
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the  iSVe«.  My  familiarity  with  theatricals  was  not  confined  to  one 
honae.  When  my  manager  gave  me  a  holiday,  I  begged  an  order  ftom 
some  dramatic  fncnd,  and  went  to  the  play  ROmewhere  elee.  Did  not 
the  waiter  at  the  Albion,  when  Iw  had  a  holiday,  epend  it  in  helping 
a  friend,  aaothiT  waiter,  to  lay  knives  and  forks  at  the  London Tayern? 
I  went  about  to  tlic  "  Garden"  and  the  "  Lane,"  to  the  Surrey  and  ik 
"Vic,"  to  the  l.YLcum  and  the  Strand;  not  idly  or  in  qneet  of  new 
aniaBement,  hciwuvcT,  but  actaat^d  by  a  then  very  stem  and  deGaiU 
purpose,  for  I  was  determined  to  be  an  artist,  and  sketched  everjthiDg 
that  came  in  my  vuy:  legs  included.  Good  lack  I  there  is  a  pretl/ 
Life  Academy  on  view  now  every  night  at  the  playhonses. 

But  the  Fnitcfi  determined  that  theatres  and  I  were  to  part  coo- 
pany.    Whatever  the  Revolution  of  1818  could  have  had  to  dowilh 
me  I  was  never  alilc  satisfactorily  to  determine  ;  bnt  it  is  certain  tint 
from  the  political  convnlsion  in  qnestion  I  must  date  my  divorce  boA 
from  the  stage  mid   from  pictorial  art.     The  first  I  abandoned,  and 
the  second — ov\  ini;  to  one  of  my  eyes  going  out  of  town,  and  deolinin)! 
to  come  back^ — ^abimdoned  me.     Like  many  other  men,  nnsncoefsfiil 
through  misfortune  or  through  incompetence  in  some  recognised  and 
remunerative  tailing,  I  took  up  the  trade  of  the  yonnger  son  of  the  i 
younger  brotlKi',  of  Ihe  discharged  serving-man  and  the  ostler  tnide-  , 
fallen,  of  the  ''stickit  sUbbler"  and  the  uncertificated  bankrupt.   I  , 
don't  mean,  by  tlits,  that  I  enlisted  in  the  army,  or  became  a  school-  i 
master,  or  toi'k  to  selling  coals  and  com  on  commission.     Nojl 
"  turned  Author. " 

I  am, as  thiui;Bgo  at  present,  about  as  bad  aplaygoer  as  any  member 
of  the  Serious  VhisscB  could  well  desire  to  see.  Did  theatrical  managsn 
doi*nd  on  me  for  jiatronagc,  or  look  to  my  transactions  with  the  boi- 
Uwk-kci'iK-r  in  iho  way  of  stalls  and  private  boxes  qs  a  means  ofre- 
)ileniithiug  their  Irensiiries,  Ihcy  would  find  that  they  were  leaning  on 
lhi>  niUenest  of  n.'ods,  and  very  speedily  discover  themselves  in  Bssbg- 
)ihU-nI i-eet .  Il  18  ixtssibic  that  von  may  assume  from  the  foregoiuE 
nvitwal  Ihitt  I  iim  in  (ho  liabit  of  making  nee  of  the  facilities  whichi 
*\\^\\[  I'oiiuivt ioti  iviUi  literature  and  journalism  may  afford  me  to 
HHtiniy  my  thciiii-iiMl  longings  clicaply,  and  go  to  the  play  for  nothing. 
Yi'l  I  think  llml  it  '\*  with  estreino  rarity  that  I  tionble  my  good  friends 
lhi>  niaiuigiTH  fur  gratuitous  admiiisioos.  Now  and  again  an  ni^nt 
Hppi'Hl  iit  «i«ib>  i.>  inc  to  write  to  Mr.  So-nnd-so  for  a  box,  and  with 
ivnrtitiuN  )>i»iii)<(ini'Io  \\\c  ti^'kn  1  have  a^eil  fur  is  sent.  Then  1  have 
H  liitvhml  diiiiiiT.  miiHidi'-l  by  1  know  not  what  vague  odoar  of  violet- 
(H'wdi^r  and  warm  l\-iuliug-tong^  Then  I  am  deprived  of  my  poet- 
piHtudiiO  I'irtai'.  and  am  dT>:>«i^\l  up  in  an  absurd  mockery  of  tbe 
«lll«<  nf  an  undortakir  who  has  a  iv^iter  for  a  twin  brotler,  Aftet- 
wwhln  I  MA  ov«n>»wil  >wl'>  •  fowr-whix-kd  c»b,  and  on  amTing  at  mj 
VNhtUtlir  ilMMlwtJtm  I  h»w  •  !>■*■«  ««h  ihe  cabman.     Then  I  stninble 
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i  f^guarc  liole,  one  eide  of  which  being  open  rcrealH  the  etage  and 
ijiiiioriam  of  a  theatre :  and  there  For  Four  or  five  mortal  honrs,  sullen 
Ti  conseqnence  of  my  coat,  and  panting  with  indigestion,  I  am  com- 
■  lied  to  listen  to  a  pack  of  people  talkiu^  nonsense,  and  to  whom,  na  in 
■I.'  case  of  the  bore  in  a  blHck  gown  who  preaches  sermons,  there  is  no 
.^hl  of  reply.  I  diHer  with  almost  everything  the  people  on  the  stage 
!i ;  but  if  I  were  to  argnc  the  point  with  them,  there  would  be  a  com- 
iition  in  the  house,  and  I  should  be  turned  out,  I  hate  the  horribly 
[ii-omfortahle  chair  on  which  I  Qm  made  to  sit,  when  I  should  like  to 
■-  Inngon  a  sofa,  reading  the  last  namber  oHhe  Edinburffh  Ilevieu;niid 
NJuking  how  much  more  intellectually  gifled  I  am  than  the  geotle- 
iQ  who  wrote  that  eshanstive  article  on  the  disendowment  of  (he 
i::sh  Chnrvh.  I  hate  the  Jewish  family  in  the  next  bos,  who,  I  feel 
-r-uaded,  have  come  in  with  an  "order"  as  I  have.  I  fancy  whifFa 
:  the  perfhme  of  bear's-grease  mingled  with  Fried  fiah  coming  from 
I'll  box.  I  chaFe  at  the  diamond  sfairt-stnds  oF  the  Hebrew  in  the 
■rner;  and  at  the  dingy  white-kid  gloTes  of  the  giggling  danghtera 
I  .lewry,  who  are  craning  their  necks  round  the  comer  in  an  attempt 
'  espy  who  the  occnpanta  of  my  boi  may  be.  I  hate  the  bald-headed 
iiiiin  in  the  boi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  who  levels  his 
opcra-glasB  at  me  or  my  belongiogB,  I  hate  the  dirty  red-and-whitc 
(fiera-cloaks  in  the  dreBs-ciielc,  the  monstrous  tawdry  hend-drcsfiCB,  the 
ihirn  bracelets  and  necklaces;  the  five  hundred  temiwrarily  animated 
>u  dummies  from  the  hairdressers'  shops  in  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
(impering  like  one;  the  conceited  creatures  In  the  stallG,  standing  up  to 
ilroke  their  beards  and  show  their  watchguards.  I  hate  the  grinning 
Bcqnaintance  whose  eye  has  lighted  on  me — he  has  been  going  to  the 
[•lay  with  orders  any  time  these  thirty  years — and  who  comes  round  and 
knocks  at  the  door  of  my  box,  and — conFonnd  him ! — stops  an  hour 
tliere.  If  I  were  to  meet  that  man  in  the  street,  I  shouldn't  know  him, 
hoImb  indeed  he  were  in  evening  dress,  with  a  white  cravat  like  the 
"nil  of  a  Spanish  convent;  and  that  costume  I  believe  is  not  habitually 
worn  in  /oro.  nor  in  broad  daylight.  Hia  name  is  Toothly — Gumbo 
Tiwthly.  He  says  he  was  at  school  with  me;  I  don't  believe  him.  At 
ny  school  wc  wore  rags — not  swallow- tailed  eoats  and  white  cravats. 
He  overllows  with  theatrical  chit-chat.  What  rubbish  the  piece  ia  I 
iJon't  I  remember  Bosville  in  the  part  of  which  Toobey — the  over- 
neoaing  puppy! — has  made  such  a  mess?  Have  I  noticed  that  Miss 
I'p  Cobblcwobble  is  getting  old  and  fat?  Aren't  little  Kate  St.  Maur's 
L's  stunning  ?  I  remember  the  St.  Maur  ?  Yes ;  I  remember  her. 
'  r  name  is  Pngsby,  and  her  mother  used  to  keep  a  coal-and-potato 
■■•[  in  MiECs-coart,  Oxford- market.  Gumbo  Toothly  goes  away,  but 
'  Lorture  continues.  I  am  under  a  perpetual  nervous  apprehension 
i!  1  shall  drop  my  opera-glass  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  plays  the 
_'  drum  in  »  corner  of  the  orchestra.  He  is  a  happier  man  than  I,  for 
lit'  hag  many  bars'  rest-.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  W  ^f  *s4  \I&ti  VN-g, 
r  a  thwack.    Be  can  read  the  last  editioa  ot  the  eveoiiiw  ^i^t. 
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He  can  tak«  enuff ;  and  between  the  acta  he  files  out  of  the  orcheilii, 
with  s  flock  of  friendly  tiddlers,  intfl  Buljtcrranean  reg:ion8  beyond  the 
stage.  I  know  wliere  he  is  Eoiig-  He  is  hound  for  the  tavern  "oged' 
by  the  bend,  and  there  he  will  regale  on  cold  gin-and-water.  So  Cbe 
dreadful  night  wears  throoRh.  At  last  hope  comes  in  the  shape  of  Ite 
"tag,"  and  is  wuisumniftled  by  the  fall  of  the  green  curtain ;  and  ika 
come  the  rerenionies  ofehawling,  and  looking  for  one's  hat,  whidi 
Gnmbo  Toothly  i-i  pretty  sure  to  have  ernshed  nndw  the  weight  of  hi 
OTercoat^  or  stamped  ont  of  shape  with  one  of  his  big  patent-iesto 
boota — he  weaTB  the  largest  dress-bo"^''  in  Loudon — during  the  honr  he 
inflicted  hiniself  upon  me.  Then  1  hustled  and  jostled  and  bafflaied 
by  a  yawning  crowd  of  people  thr  ng  out  of  the  theatre,  and  liH» 
smelling-bottles  jioked  in  my  eyes.  1  fans  dug  into  my  ribs,  nnlJlI 
straggle  out  of  the  heated  atmot  i  of  the  playhouse  into  the  iw 
atmosphere  oi'  the  vestibule,  nhere  i  und  cooling  my  beela  and  lining 
a  fine  foundation  fur  bronchitis,  lalf-an-hour,  till  the  third  Uafc 

man  I  have  bribed — two  I  ha?6  already  fee'd  nnsuccesafully — f^eh« 
me  another  four-wheeled  cab  with  a  drunken  driver.  I  envy  tbehoB* 
rogue  his  inel>ritty,  for  he  has  been  enjoying  himself  with  Tom  ind 
Bill,  and  has  not  l)een  compelled  to  (;o  to  the  play. 

"  The  Countess  of  Doldrum's  carriage  stops  the  way  ;"  "  Mrs.  Pd- 
ham  VillftTs's  carriage."  T/ut£  is  Mrs.  Pelham  ViUars,  I  know ;  tta 
appalling  woman  with  the  hooki5d  beak,  like  that  of  Mr.  Milton's  war- 
chariot,  protruding  from  the  scarlet  hood  of  her  opera-cloak.  I  know 
her  two  ehrewisb  daughters  ;  lone,  who  bores  yon  with  Dr.  Colenso  <«i  i 
the  Pentateuih,  and  Idonoa,  who  yowls  Schubert's  Wanderfr  nntD  yw 
look  upon  Ktnsal  Clreen  as  a  happy  home.  /  know  llrs.  Pelham.  Stf  ' 
doesn't  speak  to  me  now,  and  calls  me  a  Philistine;  but  didn't  she 
render  my  life  a  torment  to  me  ten  years  ago  with  her  threa-volaMS 
novel,  Quashiana,  or  the  Quadroon  of  Dutch  Guiana?  Couldn't  I  recffllt- 
mend  it  to  Messrs,  Longman,  or  Mr.  Murray  of  Albeinarle-street  ?  la 
vain  did  I  tell  this  Witch  of  Endor  of  the  Bonth-western  district  flist 
I  didn't  know  either  Murray  or  Longman, — who,  under  a  peer  or  * 
prelate,  does?  — and  that  they  never  published  three-volnme  nordi. 
Didn't  she  ank  me  to  one  of  her  Thnradnys,  and  introduce  me  t«  Boff 
of  the  Truefitt  Fine-Arts  Clnb,  who  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Prim- 
aticcio — wither  Primaticcio .' — and  Scoff,  the  man  who  is  always  writ* 
ing  essays  in  the  Pre-Ad/imile  Revkw,  puffing  the  etchings  of  hia  friend 
Hofl',  the  eminent  corn. cutter,  who,  exhausted  by  his  pedicural  laboniS) 
took  to  the  needle  and  the  aqua  fortis,  and  produced  a  number  of 
grubby  scraU'lics  on  copper,  which  Scoff  declares  to  be  finer  tliaa  any- 
thing Rcnibriind  t  ever  ;ichieved  ?  Ah,  /  know  Mrs.  P.  Y.  Didn't  she 
make  rae  go  throngh  n  twrtfoHo  containing  seventy-seven  photograpba 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra?  Isn't  she  the  philanthropist  who  is  getting- 
up  ])rivate  theutricals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Penitent  Maories?  Isn't 
she  UurriolHiola  (Iha  doubled  with  Delia  Crusca,  and  with  a  dash  d 
Blooawrism    and  the  Pridmui  Ridicule* »     lo  Va's^  "tot.  "^iJiiMfc. 
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nOan,  and  to  be  snbject  to  her  doleral  incantationB,  is  to  gv  into 
wlmt  ie  called  "  Bociety."  I  wonld  sooner  keep  a  stall  in  tlie  Sobo 
Baaar,  or  listen  five  iiiglit«  a-irctik  to  Wagner's  Tatin/idttser,  than 
maw  the  Villari&D  acquaiiitanoe.  Avaiiiit,  cun-ed  proboicisi  Thank 
AaCnea,  here  is  tbe  renal  linkman  antl  the  four-nheeled  cab  I  I  have 
uwUicr  niw  with  the  cabman,  and  I  have  had  a  few  words  with  somc- 
tarfy  the,  before  I  reach  my  hombla  domicile.  Of  coiiree  ray  lat^h- 
kef  bw  become  pln^eed-nii  with  tbe  iaecratable  &dS  of  the  n-niet^oat- 
pocket;  of  coorwi,  when  I  have  ordered  a  lobster  for  snpper,  there  are, 
OB  thia  particalar  ni^ht,  no  lobfitfire  to  be  had  nearer  than  the  liight  of 
Benin ;  of  conrse  I  fiiid  three  letters  on  the  table,  one  containing  a 
rt^nest  from  Messre,  Sharpies,  Marrables,  and  Scragdon  for  tlic  imme- 
diate payment  of  dghty-scven  pounds  ten  shillinge  and  threefienco, 
"with  five  Bhilling:8  for  this  application  ;"  another  (anonymous),  encloe- 
iflg  a  neat  little  criticiam  from  the  Wallon-on-thf-Aaze  Wa^i  concern- 
ing my  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Professor  Holloway,  and 
a  third  conveying  the  refoeal  of  the  directors  of  the  Ingenious  Life 
Awarance  Company  (based  on  the  report  of  their  medical  officer)  to 
efliKt  a  policy  on  my  life.  And,  eqnally  of  course,  I  have  left  ray 
Wrgnrllf  on  the  ledge  of  that  ill-omened  private  box ;  and  the  Oom- 
[ttoion  of  my  Solitnde  has  lost  the  stone  ^om  her  bracelet,  or  one  of 
the  gilt  things  that  wiggle-waggle  from  her  back-comb. 

TTavo  theatrical  entertainments  become  thns  distasteful  to  roe,  I 

'I'li'r,  becanse  I  have  grown  fat,  and  am  past  forty;  becanse  I  am  brntal, 

'!'.rant,  and  selfish ;  because  I  envy  and  hate  those  of  my  fellow-crea- 

fti  who  have  yet  some  kindly  sympathies  and  some  digestive  powers 

"fT  1    It  may  be  so.   There  are  people  who  seem  never  tired  of  going  to 

:  1'^  jJay.     The  visits  of  our  exemplary  young  Princes  to  the  theatre 

rui  a  standing  addendum  to  the  Court  OiTcular.     I  ho]>e  Ihey  like  it. 

' '  Tnjsetf  I  con  candidly  and  conscientioasly  say  that  for  twenty  years 

..ire  never  seen  the  theatrical  curtain  rise  withont  relnctance,  or 

'  hed  it  fall  without  exultation ;  and  if  there  be  one  theatrical  "en- 

■iTument"  more  repngnant  to  me  than  another,  it  is  the  insofferably 

'r-\  dull,  and  seuseless  performance  known  as  "a  bnrleeqae  eitra- 

.inza."     I  recognise  in  these  deplorable  tomfooleries  neither  the 

I'Uing  wit  and  claasical  elegance  of  Planchi^,  nor  the  happy  fancies 

!  i;uoatio  satire  of  Robert  Brougli,  the  broad  faroe  and  strong  common 

-.  of  Albert  Smith,  the  infinite  waggery  of  A'Bcckctt,  the  boisterous 

kindly  fun  of  poor  dear  Frank  Talfoard.     I  see  only  the  production 

-ume  ignorant  and  conceited  blockhead,  who,  on  the  strength  of 

■iling  jokes  from  the  back  numbers  of  Fviu-fi,  or  torturing  the  words 

']n  a  dictionary  into  bad  pnns,  sets  up  for  a  Wit;  who  ekes-out  the 

||i!6cah[e  ]xiverty  of  his  invention  by  blackguard  nigger-KOUKS  and 

"trii-obscene  dances,  and  whose  wearisome  and  idiotic  piece  would  fall 

'Itiui  the  first  night  but  for  the  services  of  a  horde  of  jigging  huasiee^ 

who  exhibit  themsoWefl  more  (han  half-naked  before  iHo  "W-m-Vk*" 

men  of  the  period  ia  the  Btaila.    Tbere  is  no  need  to  aUenA  V\ifc  OaifesAx^a 
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often,  to  be  convinced  that  the  ChamlierlBin  had  Bome  show  of  mm 
on  hit!  side  wlien  he  remonBtrated  with  the  managers — he  flhoald  not 
have  remonstrated  with  all  of  them — as  to  the  existent  impropriedei 
of  6tage  costume.  Look  into  the  windows  of  the  photographic  HiCfL 
See  the  swarma  of  all  bat  nnde  "Nellies,"  "Katies,"  "Lizzies,"  "Put 
Dies,"  and  "  Lotties"  cbeek-by-jowl  with  the  respectable  effigies  ofllt 
RerercDd  S[r,  Spnr^eon,  Sor  Patrocinio,  Miss  Nightiagale,  Profotot 
Owen,  Father  Ignatius,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  DiGraeU. 
And  when  you  tio  go  to  the  theatre  you  will  be  constrained  to  owniiut 
nine  out  of  ten  of  these  wretched  little /fyMrun/M  aud  com/wrM*— their 
legs  are  not  ercn  real,  bnt  are  obvionsly  podded — con  neither  ifaoi, 
BOF  siug,  nor  act,  nor  do  anything,  in  fact,  eavc  show  their  kp. 
They  ore  engaged  specially  to  show  tbeir  legs ;  and— what  a  prodigiou 
amount  of  humbug  there  is  about ! — the  theatres  of  London  were  iww 
BO  numeniua,  or  so  coutinuonfily  crowded,  as  they  now  are;  and  in  % 
and  '41,  my  bygone  standpoints,  there  was  generally  a  beggarly  eba» 
of  empty  boxes,  and  managers  were  ruined  by  the  score.  Did  Vestn^ 
did  Uathews,  did  Dunn,  did  Macready,  did  Phelps,  did  Charles  Keniiit, 
did  Jnllien  make  fortones  by  their  theatrical  enterprises  ?  Moralise  nUi 
a  modern  theatrical  manager  of  the  Legations,  and  he  will  layhisfinga 
by  tho  side  of  his  nose,  and  tell  yon  that  "  there  is  nothing  like  leg." 

How  is  this  plicae  of  leg  to  be  stopped  ?  Will  it  erer  be  stopped? 
It  cannot,  I  should  say,  extend  much  further,  for  we  are  rapidlj 
appn^ai'hing  the  %-leaf  stage;  bnt  when  that  moderate  velariia'i» 
removed,  will  reaction  come,  and  shall  we  be  emboldened  to  try  a  liuls 
diKHini.'y  by  way  of  a  change  ?  It  is  imposeible,  1  take  it,  to  enact  saj 
dvliuttu  iWe  of  sumptuary  laws  with  reference  to  stage  costnme.  K 
Uu)  OliRUiltertaio,  growing  rabid  from  excess  of  virtue,  should  veDttm 
to  dopriii'  some  manager,  inordinately  addicted  to  legs,  of  his  licenM, 
IIkiv  mi);lit  tasat  a  rvlieltioo  in  the  theatrical  world,  which  might 
swwp  awi^  U)Q  Blagfsratiorsfaip  of  the  Chamberlain  altogether.  Tbe 
TvfiviH,  1  Inisl,  wilt  bo  due  to  different  means.  The  good  taste  and 
ivutnutu  a^UM  of  the  )<ablic  will  some  of  these  days  hoot  the  legatrim 
a»d  Iho  "brwU;down"d»ni"ers  from  the  boards.  Gire  the  jades  ropi 
t>U0U}:>i,  and  ihi'v  will  haiii;  iht-msclve*  at  last.  Already  signs  oftiw 
(MHlilU:  ..■■*.. ..v..i.(,^  ^'(  iiwm.in  .!v\it.iy  arv  vi.-.;i  ;,■.  Thu  L'oiiiiine  tri 
umph  of  !iu.'h  dramas  as  C^^ktW.  as  Home,  and  as  CynTt  Suecets,  ma; 
Im^  tVk;M)>li>)  a)'  oittiiicnily  hv<|iofiat  tokens.  Somehow  or  another  (h 
HiltttirHbl,t.chi>wn  i\wpa«y  at  the  Print*  of  AValesX  Eomehow  or  sa 
other  Ml-,  SvtliiTH  at  tbo  IIaymark<H.  coniriTC  to  rise  in  public  fcvon 
ttUh"Ul  ihi-  MipiMTt  of  siiiis  lv«iinsi  of  hallei-girls'  l^s.  Aremlsioi 
of  pnU\>u>»sv'  «yw»» !«'  Iv  t«\«uis«\i  R*  tbe  p.^iiedy  of  mannere  anddii 
1*>S"'^  '*'  "  "  ***''  iv(vMi«\  of  v'^'ara.tw  and  idiosyncrasy.  We  must  lif 
in  h\>p>v  W\*  " *tuv'V.t«v*ry""  staX.  this  - .w.-nwV  centunr,  may  yet  b 
^MHtil  to  ^Mlm'M  >\>mt\lit\<  «hK~h  »hall  rvnll  the  bygwie  glories  o 

AWWkV  Hliil  iho  XW^  V  S.-A'tkMi..  <>(  Hmmi  and  the  Lon-(^uui,  o 
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R  XXX.   Tbeachbrv  RKCoiLB  OK  TnE  Tn.tiTOR. 

J  by  Philip  Hay's  grave  at  midnight  on  the  23d-24th  of  June, 
i  after  the  most  important  victory  wbich  ErgliBh  arms  haye 
vcd  in  Hiodostiin.  Short  is  the  inten-al  between  death  and 
I  in  the  snmmtT  solstice,  and  iny  poor  companion's  funeral  rites 
mtn  a  little  more  hnrried  than  they  wonld  hare  been  had  he  died 
ft  oiinral  death  in  time  of  peace.  Wg  bnried  him  nnder  the  mango- 
tre«^  in  that  groro  which  has  now  an  almost  classic  rcnotra ;  and  in 
flermlt  f.f  a  parson  my  own  lips  read  the  fnneral  service  above  hia 
p^rr.  This  done,  and  a  few  silent  tears  shed  for  a  companion  whose 
condaL't  towards  me  had  been  snch  a  strange  mistnre  of  affection  and 
fulfhlessncsB,  I  went  back  to  the  bnsiness  of  life,  which  was  at  this 
crisi*  :i  uioat  feverish  excitement. 

Tiie  army  had  gone  on  to  Daoodpore. 

At  daybreak  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Scrafton  arrived  from  Cntwah, 
■od  ronsed  me  from  a  troubled  slnmber. 

"  Preeayonraelf  in  yonr  civilian's  costume  without  lose  of  a  minnte," 

-ri-d  my  patron.    "  I  have  just  received  a  message  from  the  Colonel, 

i  jffding  me  wait  immediately  upon  Meer  Jaffier,  to  conduct  him  to 

I  tsoodciorc.     Scrafton  is  to  go  with  me,  and  you  had  better  come  too." 

7  ,i.r..,pj  this  summons  with  delighted  eagerness,  for  I  knew  that 

'.ince  upon  Mr.  Watts  wonld  most  likely  introduce  me  to  the 

■..   of  the   theatre  in  which   this  stirring  drama  of  British 

.'.as  being  enacted.    We  went  at  once  to  the  tent  of  Meer 

'ii'se  haggard  and  careworn  face  denoted  a  night  spent  in 

iiMiight,  rather  than  in  slnmber.     He  received  us  with  a 

.  ir  of  reserve ;  and  if  we  had  been  doomamen  sent  to  conduct 

■  I?  scaffold,  instead  of  the  emissaries  of  a  victorious  ally,  he 

li-ely  have  betrayed  more  apprehension.    The  fact  was,  that, 

Mil] .-i.ioos  of  his  own  cowardly  vacillation  np  to  the  very  honr 

y,  he  dreaded  eome  retribution  at  onr  hands  now  that  we  had 

B  to  power. 

Incted  him  with  all  pomp  to  the  English  camp  at  Daood- 

mied  by  his  son  Mceran,  and  monntcd  on  hia  elephant. 

e  to  the  camp  he  alighted  from  this  stately  charger,  when 

s  drew  out  and  saluted  him  with  grounded  arm6.    Ttoi  CKrea- 

evideatly  took  for   a  movement  o^  \!ltix«a!usGm'^ 
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import ;  for  he  started  back,  and  only  recorered  himself  when  Clive 
ran  forvard  and  embraced  him,  Balntmg  bim  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bebat, 
ai^  Oriia. 

This  meeting  Tas  followed  by  a  priTSt*  conference  in  the  Colonel'B 
tent ;  after  which  Jlcer  JaSier  returned  to  his  troops,  and  hastened 
with  them  to  Unxadav&d,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Snrajd  Donlah,  or 
the  plosder  of  the  royal  treaanriea,  which  the  fallen  tyrant,  knowing 
matters  to  be  desperate,  would  donbtless  endeavonr  to  empty  of  all 
portable  wealth. 

Colonel  Clive  did  not  advance  his  troops  immediattily  to  Mnia- 
davad,  eager  thongh  they  were  to  enter  the  royal  city.  The  anoy 
marched  in  the  aftemooD  of  the  24th,  and  halted  in  the  night  at  a 
place  called  Sydabad,  about  sis  miles  from  Daoodpore :  while  Mr. 
Watts  and  myself  went  on  with  onr  attendants  to  the  capital,  where 
we  were  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  inqniring  into  the  state  of 
the  treasury,  and  keeping  onr  eyes  generally  open  to  the  aspect  of 
current  aSairs  in  the  interests  of  our  honourable  masters. 

We  arrived  shortly  after  midnight,  and  found  the  city  in  extreme 
confusion.  On  going  at  ouce  to  Mcer  Jaffier's  palace  we  heard  that 
Suraja  Donlah  had  fled  just  two  hours  before,  under  circnmstances  as 
ignominions  as  those  that  attended  the  Sight  of  that  parallel  monster 
who  fled  from  imperial  Rome  before  the  prsetorian  guards  of  Galba. 

Disguised  in  a  menial's  dress,  and  attended  only  by  a  couple  of  venal 
faroorites,  male  and  female,  the  late  sovereign  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orixa  had  let  himself  out  of  a  window,  and  stolen  secretly  away,  carry- 
ing a  casket  of  jewels  in  his  bosom.  He  did  not  thus  abandon  himsdf 
to  ignominy  without  some  waverings.  A  midnight  council  had  been 
held  after  the  battle,  and  the  Lamp  of  Riches  had  sought  the  advice 
of  his  servants.  Some  had  bid  him  throw  himself  upon  the  honour 
of  the  English ;  but  these  he  set  down  as  traitors.  Others  urged  that 
he  should  encoorage  the  army  by  great  rewards,  and  appear  again  at 
their  head  in  the  morning.  This  he  seemed  to  approve,  and  order 
an  instant  distribution  of  three  months'  pay  to  the  troops ;  hat  t 
craven  wretch  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  seraglio  than  panic  s 
seized  him,  and  at  daybreak  next  morning  he  sent  awny  his  worn 
and  fifty  elephants  laden  with  their  furniture  and  necessaries,  and  if 
considerable  portion  of  his  jewels.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  1: 
ere  this  resolved  upon  flight,  and  waited  only  for  nightfall  to  cover  hi 
departure. 

The  tidings  of  Meer  Ja£er's  arrival  in  the  city  struck  the  last  blM 
to  this  dastard  spirit,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  grandson  and  grandnepha 
of  that  dauntless  soldier  Allaverdy  had  crept  in  secret  from  the  capiti 
where  his  jiredecessor  had  reigned  so  prosperously. 

Next  morning  beheld  the  city  in  supreme  confusion.  The  h^lei 
Lamp  of  Riches  was  not  permitted  to  degmrt  to  safety.  Meer  Jafficq 
K&o  owed  his  advancement  in  life  to  the  favour  of  Atlaverdy,  was  qui 
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upotdi  pnrsiiers  on  the  track  of  hie  dead  beuefactor'a  adopted  son. 

litui  ZaII  and  other  low  faTonrites  of  the  fallen  deeprjt  were  seized 

ftsoon  while  trying  to  escape  from  the  city,  where  their  pro&igftte 

ksofes  and  andceerred  exdtation  had  been  bo  vile  a  scandal.     The 

nen  and  the  elephants  were  stopped  next  day,  some  fifteen  miles 

a.  the  capital. 

On  the  25lh,  Colonel  Clive  entered  Muxadavad,  attended  by  a  hun- 
dred sepoyfl,  Mid  paid  a  state  visit  to  Meer  Jaffier,  on  which  Mr.  Watts 
and  1  had  ihe  hononr  to  nccompany  him.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  nntil  now  had  been  doubtfal  to  wlioin  they  ehonld  look  as  tbetr 
niler,  perceived  by  this  visit  in  which  quarter  the  wind  lay;  and  Meer 
JaiSer,  sapported  by  his  British  allies,  now  ventured  to  proclaim  him- 
self Nabob.  Early  next  day  was  held  a  solemn  conference  between 
Me«r  .iaHier,  Boydoolab,  and  Mr.  Watte,  attended  by  me,  at  the  house 
of  those  great  Gentoo  bankers,  the  Setbs.  And  now  was  revealed  to 
BB  the  somewhat  nnpleasaat  fact  that  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Nabob's  treasary  would  not  safiice  for  the  performance  of  those  splen- 
did proinisea  which  we  liad  obtained  from  our  Mahometan  ally.  The 
iWtituLion  of  confiscated  fortunes  at  Calcutta,  with  the  donations  to 

K  squadron,  army,  and  committee,  amounted  to  near  tliree  millions 
lin;;;  a  heavy  demand  upon  even  a  princely  treasary. 
A.  period  of  doubt  and  some  apprehension  followed  this  discovery, 
nest  day  arumonr  reached  us  that  a  midnight  council  had  been 
I  bctwven  Roydoolub,  Meer  Jallier's  son   Meoran,  and  on  officer 
lifitiaction,  in  which  it  had  been  pro{K)sed  to  assassinate  our  colonel. 
Btiier  tliis  dark  report  was  tme  or  false  I  dare  not  say ;  but  as 
it  was  in  no  manner  inconsistent  with  the  oriental  chariicter,  I  rode 
off  at  once  to  Maodipoor,  where  the  army  had  halted  on  the  26th,  and 
Trent  straight  to  the  commander's  tent,  where  I  related  the  story. 
^^^  Clive  heard  me  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

^^B  "  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,  1  believe  these  fellows  capable 
^^B  anything:.  Now  that  our  arms  have  won  Meer  Jalher  a  throne, 
II  I  have  no  donbt  he  is  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  price  he  has  to  pay 
for  it,  and  would  perhaps  consider  a  bullet  through  my  brain  the 
Bhortcet  way  to  cancel  his  debt  to  us.  You  did  wisely  in  bringing 
me  this  news.  1  was  to  have  entered  the  city  to-morrow,  but  will  now 
defer  my  visit  for  a  little,  in  order  to  discover  whether  ihere  is  any 
plot  hatching  against  me.  That  youth  Meeran  has  a  brntal  truculent 
countenance  that  indicates  a  natural  bent  for  murder." 

The  next  day  brought  ns  no  further  hint  of  the  plot,  though  we 
had  our  8pie«  on  the  watch  for  any  iadication  of  danger ;  and  on  the 

e  of  the  '2i>tii  our  English  hero  entered  the  city  with  an  escort 
ired   strong,  and  rode  at  once  to  the  palace  tlmt  had  been 
for  him,  which,  with  its  gardens,  was  spacious  enough  to 
>date  all  tlie  troops. 
came  JUee/aa  to  visit  and  welcome  our  coanuMQt,  wtAviSi- 
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inedtat«l;  conducted  him  to  Saraja  Donlah'a  palace,  where  Mew  J»f-  1 
fier  await«d  his  ally,  Bnrrounded  by  his  officers  of  state,  and  with  all 
imaginable  pomp  and  splendour.  To  assist  at  ench  a  scene  seemed 
to  me  like  a  dream  of  the  Arabian  Night*,  rather  than  one  of  life's 
realities;  and  as  I  stood  amongst  the  little  knot  of  civilians,  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  hero  of  the  day,  I  conld  scarce  convinw 
myself  that  I  was  awake. 

The  musnud  or  throne  was  6ied  in  the  hall  of  audience,  and  this 
Beat  of  power   Mccr  Jaffier  aroided  with   somewhat   demonBtrati»e 
humility  until  Colonel  Clive,  perceiving  this,  conducted  him  to  tie 
spot  where  it  stood,  and  in  a  manner  -"italled  him  in  his  royal  oltiw.     i 
This  done,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  1:    le  me  speak  to  the  great  men     | 
in  Persian,  bidding  them  rejoice  in  th«  downfall  of  so  black  a  tjwat     [ 
as  Soraja  Donlub,  and  the  elevation  of  ao  good  a  prince  in  his  stead,     1 
So  here  stood  I,  Robert  Ainsleigh,  the  waif  and  castaway  of  cruel     | 
Fortune,  by  (he  side  of  a  throne,  interpreting  the  desires  of  this  modam     ■ 
king-m^er,  Robert  Clive ;  and  I  could  bat  think,  as  this  great  Eng- 
lish soldier  installed  the  Moorish  uflurper  on  the  throne  our  ami 
had  won,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  have  seated  bimeelf 
there,  a  new  Tamerlane,  conqueror  and  ruler  of  this  Paradise  ofnation^ 
Bengal, — h  wealthy  centre  from  which  he  might  have  extended  to 
power  wide  as  the  dominions  of  Auroogzebe. 

Sure  I  am  that  no  aueh  ambitions  thought  ever  flashed  across  the 
brain  of  Robert  Clive.  From  first  to  last  he  was  a  faithful  servant 
of  those  oljBeiiro  English  traders  whom  he  called  his  honourable  mafr 
ters.  The  time  came  when  he  told  them  that  the  hour  had  arrived  ia 
which  they  might  sweep  nway  the  shadowy  royalties  that  were  sup- 
ported only  by  their  arms,  and  reign  by  themselves  alone ;  but  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  or  the  brilliant  possibilities  of  an  independent 
career  as  ruler  of  those  native  forces  he  so  well  could  wield,  I  am  cob- 
Tinced  he  never  thought.  As  an  apostate  to  Leadenhall-street,  he  might 
have  been  the  Ca»ar  of  this  eastern  world ;  as  a  faithful  serraot,  he 
was  the  object  of  malignity  and  suspicion  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

On  the  day  after  this  installation  of  Meer  Jafiier  another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Seths.  Colonel  Olive,  Jaffier,  Meeran, 
Roydoolub,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Scrafton,  and  myself  were  all  present  j  and 
with  ns  came  Omichand,  who  had  hastened  back  to  the  city  on  hearing 
of  our  success,  and  who  hung  with  fawning  affection  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Colonel,  in  whose  favour  the  fond,  deluded  wretch  believed  himself 
firmly  established.  Arrived  at  the  banker's  house,  however,  he  found 
himself  excluded  ftom  the  carpet  where  Clive  and  the  rest  sat  in  coa< 
ference,  and  [lerforee  withdrew  to  a  distant  seat,  whence  I  saw  him 
watch  ns  with  eager  eyes  thronghout  the  council.  All  went  smoothly. 
The  treaties,  in  English  and  Persic,  were  read ;  and  after  some  little 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  money-stipulations  should 
Mpaid  immediately, — two-thirds  of  this  half  in  coin,  and  the  remaining 
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tidrd  in  jewels,  plate,  and  effects,  at  a  valaation, — and  that  the  other 
klf  shoidd  be  discharged  in  three  annual  instalments. 

This  oondndedy  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  undeceive 
Qmichund,  whose  looks  I  had  observed  to  grow  more  restless  and 
eager  as  the  conference  proceeded,  and  whom,  despite  his  falsehood,  I 
could  not  but  pity.    Colonel  Ciive  was  the  first  to  refer  to  this  matter. 

"0,  by  the  bye,  Mr.  Ainsleigh,"  he  said,  looking  suddenly  up  at  me 
tt  I  stood  behind  my  patron's  seat,  "  there's  Omichund  waiting  yonder. 
Doabtless  the  poor  wretch  is  eager  to  know  his  fate.  You  had  best  tell 
him  &e  truth." 

^  0,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  "  there  is  no  task  I  would  not  sooner  per- 

"What,  are  you  so  squeamish  as  that  ?  I  thought  you  had  better 
Koae  than  to  compassionate  such  a  scoundrel. — Here,  Scrafton,  you 
en  tell  him.'* 

Mr.  Scrafton  bowed,  and  rose  to  do  the  Colonel's  bidding,  but  with 
no  villing  air.  It  was  indeed  a  task  which  no  man  could  perform 
Tithout  repugnance,  however  convinced  of  its  necessity.  He  crossed 
tbe  spacious  chamber,  we  all  following,  towards  the  spot  where  Omi- 
drnnd  was  now  standing,  in  an  attitude  of  profoundest  humility,  yet 
Tith  eager  expectancy  gleaming  in  his  sharp  black  eyes.  Alas,  poor 
mtch,  he  fancied  we  were  coming  to  congratulate  him  on  the  wealth 
which  the  treaty  assured  him. 

I  am  fain  to  confess  that  Mr.  Scrafton  fulfilled  his  mission  some- 
what awkwardly.    For  a  few  moments  he  stood  silent,  looking  at  the 
oUGentoo,  and  but  too  evidently  utterly  embarrassed  by  his  obnoxious 
task.    Then  with  a  clumsy  abruptness  he  stammered  out,  in  Hindoo- 
Btanee, 
"  Omichund,  the  red  paper  is  a  trick.    You  are  to  have  nothing." 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  awful  effect  of  these  words.    For  some 
moments  the  Oentoo  stood  transfixed,  regarding  us  with  a  questioning 
stare,  as  if  he  sought  to  discover  whether  this  abrupt  announcement 
might  not  be  some  foolish  joke,  planned  for  the  amusement  of  the 
English.    Then,  suddenly  convinced  by  the  seriousness  of  our  coante- 
mmoes,  he  flung  his  arms  above  his  head  with  a  sharp  cry  as  of  mortal 
agony,  and  fell  back  senseless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants. 

*^May  I  go  with  him  to  his  house,  sir?"  I  asked  of  Mr.  Watts,  as 
they  carried  this  martyr  of  disappointed  avarice  away  to  his  palanquin. 
My  patron  nodded  assent,  and  I  hastened  to  accompany  the  dismal 
procession,  for  on  my  poor  Tara's  account  I  was  anxious  to  discoYcr  how 
the  old  man  would  bear  this  bitter  blow.  He  was  taken  to  a  luxurious 
chamber,  shaded  from  the  noontide  heat,  and  cooled  by  blinds  which 
were  kept  constantly  watered.  Here  he  was  laid  upon  a  pile  of  cushions, 
beside  which  I  sat  for  several  hours ;  but  he  remained  in  a  kind  of 
stupor  during  all  that  time,  and  when  I  left  him  there  vere  ^^t  \\a 
signs  of  haprorement  in  hie  state. 
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Jn^ernBnt  Sinj^,  the  husband  of  my  Gentoo  maid,  came  to  look 
upon  his  lord,  nod  standio^  by  the  prostrate  fipare,  pronounced  ■ 
bitter  invective  ni^ainst  the  English  traiton  who  had  tfaas  abneedliii 
confidence.  I  made  no  attempt  to  dispute  with  this  wretch,  with  whom 
hatred  of  the  English  was  a  sort  of  monomania,  bnt  qnietly  departed, 
convinced  that  1  pouM  hare  no  chance  of  seeing  Tara  while  htr  tjnnt 
hneband  was  in  the  way. 

It  wae  two  d;i.vB  Inter  than  thie  that  the  tidingE  of  8araja  Donlah^ 
captore  reached  lluxadavad.  The  rowers  of  his  boat,  failing  from 
fotigne,  stopped  in  the  night  at  Raj  "  ihal,  where  the  wretched  fdgi- 
tive  and  his  female  companion  had  tauen  shelter  in  a  deserted  gardeiL 
Here  he  was  discovered  at  daybreak  by  a  man  whom  he  had  ill-treated 
st  this  very  place  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  who  ran  at  once  to  Mecr 
JafBefs  brother,  a  resident  in  the  place,  to  betray  his  fallen  permcntor. 
The  cry  of  pun-uit  was  instantly  raised,  the  soldiers  rushed  to  selM 
their  victim,  attd  hnrried  him  back  to  the  capital,  beguiling  the 
tedium  of  the  joamey  by  the  infiiction  of  all  imaginable  insnlt  and 
indignity  npon  their  helpless  charge.  The  poor  wretch  surviTed  even 
this  last  ignominy,  and  was  brought  at  midnight  to  the  palac*,  where 
he  had  so  lately  played  the  despot,  boond  like  a  common  felon,  and 
trembling  before  the  usurper. 

I  was  told  tliat  Mecr  Jaffier  seemed  somewhat  touched  by  this  piti- 
able sight;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  tor  humanity  bo  heboid 
nnmoved  a  creature  so  fallen.  Suiaja  Bonlah  humiliated  himself  to 
the  dust  before  his  enemy's  feet,  imploring  for  life,  and  life  alone ;  ud 
I  think  this  scene  can  scarce  fail  to  recall  a  picture  in  our  own  histoiy, 
when  Monmonth,  a  youth  of  about  the  age  of  this  Indian  prince,  aned 
to  his  uncle,  James  the  Second,  for  the  bare  privilege  of  existence. 
Both  James  and  Ueer  JafGer  refused  the  boon  that  might  bo  safely 
have  been  granted ;  both  lived  to  forfeit  the  power  which  their  iitcle- 
ment  natures  had  abused. 

Whether  the  usurper  was  really  moved  by  his  helpless  kinsman's 
humiliation,  it  is  hard  to  say,  so  skilled  in  hypocrisy  is  this  people.  If 
he  were  inclined  to  melt,  there  was  one  at  hand  who  knew  not  n>ercy, 
— Meeran,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  urged  the  instant  slaughter  of  tha 
fellen  despot.  Meer  Joffier,  apparently  reluctant  to  adopt  so  severe  « 
course,  dismissed  his  late  master  to  a  convenient  dungeon,  and  retired 
to  take  counsel  of  his  officers.  Some,  with  a  touch  of  humanity,  argued 
against  the  murder  of  so  mean  a  foe,  and  advised  that  the  late  Nabob 
should  be  allowed  to  end  his  days  in  the  peaceful  Golitude  of  a  priaoai 
others,  more  aniions  to  flatter  their  new  lord  than  to  obey  the  dictat«8 
of  compassion,  agreed  with  Meeran  that  there  could  be  no  safety  fis 
the  Btat«  while  this  wretch  breathed.  Jaffier  wavered  between  theea 
two  oDinions,  bnt  expressed  none  himself,  too  cautions  to  betrsy  a  wish 
would  tnn  see  realised  without  his  bidding. 
v  in  tiuB  critical  situation  read  lua  {b&«^« 'm.\&&  «i\^^  and 
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with  tcQtler  solicilade  iic^ed  him  Lo  retire  to  rest,  aggnred  that  be, 
Heenn,  would  toku  (.'are  of  the  pri§oQcr.  To  this  Jatiicr  assented, 
preteuding  to  be  relieved  by  an  assuranee  conveyed  in  words  of  snch 
!i;Qbtfal  nieaning.  He  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  word  was 
jin-n  fur  Elaaghter.  A  gang  of  rutfiana  borst  into  the  dungeon  where 
- i:n)}a  Bonlah  tremblingly  awaited  his  doom.  In  an  agony  of  terror 
'.!-■  grovelled  at  the  feet  of  bis  doomsmen  imploring  a  brief  respite,  only 
^ntlicient  time  to  say  his  prayers,  to  perform  his  pioua  ablntions ;  but  a 
lar  of  water  happening  to  stand  near,  one  of  the  assassins  flung  it  rudely 
(JKT  the  vietim,  and  thus  gare  the  death-signal  to  his  colleagnes,  who  in* 
stantly  set  upon  their  uorcaisting  qnarry  and  haeked  him  piecemeal. 

His  mangled  remnins  were  paraded  through  the  city  next  morning 
npon  an  elephant.  I  ehauced  to  meet  the  dread  procession,  and  never 
£d  these  eyes  look  upon  a  more  odious  spectacle.  It  stmek  terror 
ma  to  the  hearts  of  an  oriental  populace,  accustomed  aa  they  arc  to 
boRon,  aod  as  awfbl  silence  reigned  that  day  throughout  the  city  of 
KnjodavBd. 

ThOB  violently  was  extingnlshed  the  Lamp  of  Riches,  after  having 
tQaminated  this  world  for  jnst  twenty  years.  It  was  but  a  brief  life 
ia  whiclt  to  illustrate  all  the  vices  of  man ;  but  I  think  Atlaverdy's 
Ikroorite  had  left  few  Epeciea  of  wickedneas  nneiLempliaed  in  his  short 
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§Am050ST  those  who  entered  Mnxsdavad  with  tlio  English  troopa 
I  our  prisoner  of  war,  the  French  captain,  Sinfray,  whose  woonda 
red  to  be  very  Eligbt,  and  who  was  lodged  in  a  large  building  near 
the  river  used  aa  a  hospital  for  onr  own  sick.  Here  he  was  detained 
ii  a  prisoner  nntil  Colonel  Clive  mid  his  counsellore  should  decide  what 
:<>  do  with  him.  He  had  small  claim  ni^on  our  kiudnese  except  the 
<:ommoD  claim  of  a  brave  soldier,  for  he  and  bis  little  band  had  given 
us  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  all  tlie  rest  of  the  late  Nabob's  army. 

We  heard  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Law,  with  a  party  of  French- 
man,  had  advanced  from  Boglipore  in  response  to  Suraja  Dunlah's 
nmimons,  but  had  been  [^topped  on  their  way  by  a  vague  report  of 
OTT  victory  at  Placsy.  Had  tliey  pashed  on  despite  these  il!  news, 
tiiey  might  hawe  met  and  saved  Suraja  Donlob  j  but  while  they 
lingered  irresclnte,  arrived  the  tidings  of  the  tyrant's  capture,  on 
wbich  they  marched  back  to  Behar,  there  to  ally  themselves  with  Ram> 
oanuD,  viee-nftbob  of  the  province,  a  Qentoo,  and  a  notorious  enemy 
of  Meer  JuSier.  Such  an  alliance,  which  threatened  danger  to  the  new 
Habob,  must  needs  be  distasteful  to  us;  and  Colonel  Clive  was  by  no 
means  di^poeed  to  regard  MoDsienr  Sinfray  with  an  indulgent  eye. 

The  man's  desjjerale  rahur  in  the  defence  of  one  ^*t.  bSUit  MiQWiftX 
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bad  impreEsed  mc,  even  in  that  hour  of  coufiisioD.  I  had  beheld  ir 
amazemeDt  the  almost  Buperhumaa  activity  of  his  movemenU,  the  de- 
moniac fire  of  his  cyee,  as  they  flashed  vivid  lighbiUDgs  on  his  a 
imts.  Strangely  hud  his  image  haantcd  me  as  I  saw  him  standing  bij^ 
above  the  crowd  on  the  summit  of  an  earthwork,  waving  a  svotd. 
above  his  head,  and  urging  his  men  with  wild  cries  and  frantic  oatlis. 

Some  association  of  the  past,  some  recollection  vagoo  as  the  a 
mory  of  a  dream,  had  flashed  upon  me  as  I  saw  Iiim  thus.    Tet  wU 
asaoeiation  conld  this  man  convey  to  my  mind,  what  memory  of  miu 
conld  be  linked  with  the  image  of  this  stranger  ? 

The  man's  face  had  haunted  me  even  in  the  basy  days  that  si 
ceeded  our  return  to  Maxodavad;  and  I  wae  at  once  startled  and 
pleased  when  Mr.  Watts  intrusted  mc  with  a  mission  that  would  bring 
me  into  immediate  contact  with  the  stranger  who  had  thus  otajupied 
my  thoughts. 

Honsienr  Sinfray  was  to  be  released  from  the  close  confiaemeot 
of  the  hospital,  and  be  sulTered  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  himHlt 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  capital,  provided  ho  were  willing  to  gift 
his  parole  against  any  attempt  at  escape.  I  was  sent  to  act  aa  int»- 
preter  for  Captain  Hammerton,  one  of  the  ofScers  in  dive's  commao^' 
who  went  to  announce  this  favour,  and  to  exact  the  usual  formaliiiesi 
but  whose  English  prejudices  had  hindered  his  acquirement  of  Monaietf 
Sinfray's  native  tongue.  "We  found  the  Frenchman  standing  at  a 
open  window,  gazing  out  on  the  broad  river  and  green  exponae  of  ric* 
fields  with  a  most  impatient  expression  of  countenance.  He  v 
man  of  from  forty  to  forty-tive  years  of  age,  tall,  slim,  muscaluj 
and  with  a  face  whitJi  indicated  a  surprising  energy  of  mind,  a  Ti 
fever  of  mental  vitality. 

He  turned  upon  us  suddenly  as  wc  entered  the  room,  his  E 
lighted  with  animation,  aa  if  relieved  by  any  interruption  to  the  disiiiil 
monotony  of  his  confinement.  He  invited  us,  with  a  carelesa  wave  d 
his  hand,  to  be  seated,  and  then  flung  himself  on  a  couch  opposite  t 
our  own.  In  all  his  movements  I  observed  a,  kind  of  savage  grao 
which  tcaembled  rather  the  inborn  dignity  of  an  Arab  chief  than  t' 
acquired  polish  of  a  European  gentleman. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said  in  French,     "The  solitude  ai 
confinement  of  this  place  have  almost  driven  me  mad.    Great  Heavs 
what  a  fool  and  a  craven  Bossy  must  be  to  let  yon  EngUfih  win  so  e 
a  victory,  while  he  dawdles  in  the  Northern  Circara  1     Had  Dapls 
remained  in  India,  this  conld  never  have  happened;   I  congrata' 
the  French  Government  on  the  wisdom  that  recalled  him." 

He  kissed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  waved  them  westward  vritb  i 
con  tern  ptuons  motion. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  frog-eating  scoundrel  jabbering  ?*'  a 
my  companion  angrily. 

I  took  no  notice  of  Monsieor  Sinfhiy's  rhapsody,  but  prooeedad 
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explain  oar  mifiaion  and  my  own  office  as  interpreter  to  his  military 
Tifiitor. 

''Tell  him  he  can  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  English/'  replied 
MoDsienr  Sinfiray,  still  in  French.  ''  I  understand  that  language,  but 
do  not  speak  it." 

I  interpreted  this  to  Captain  Hammerton,  who  seemed  to  regard  the 
bet  as  an  almost  incredible  phenomenon.  He  consented,  however,  to 
address  the  prisoner  in  his  own  tongne,  and  the  parole  was  given  and 
•ooepted  wiUi  all  dae  formality  on  both  sides. 

This  being  done,  Captain  Uammerton  was  in  baste  to  be  gone. 

"Come,  Ainsleighy"  he  said,  "  I've  half  a  dozen  other  duties  to  get 
flnongh  this  morning.'' 

I  rose  to  follow  him,  with  a  parting  bow  to  the  Frenchman;  but  as 
I  thus  sainted  M.  Sinfray,  I  saw  him  gazing  upon  me  with  a  fixed 
BDuement  that  was  most  startling. 

"Aindeigh  I"  he  exclaimed ; ''  do  you  call  yourself  Ainsleigh?" 

"I  haye  the  honour  to  bear  that  name,"  I  replied,  not  without  a 
Unt  bluah,  for,  alas,  I  knew  not  how  just  was  my  legal  right  to  it. 

"0,  come,  I  say,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  I  must  be  off.  I  can't  stay 
pdey-Tooing  here  all  day." 

"Let  me  not  detain  your  too  courteous  companion,"  said  Monsieur 

Sofray;  "but  you,  Mr. Ainsleigh,  be  good  enough  to  remain 

with  me  for  a  few  minutes." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  sir,"  I  replied ;  and  having  explained 
Us  desire  to  the  Captain,  that  gentleman  departed,  leaving  me  tele-^ 
Sie  with  M.  Sinfray,  whose  countenance  seemed  to  grow  every  instaol 
more  familiar  to  me,  and  about  whom  there  still  hung  that  inddSi;' 
ible  association  which  had  attracted  and  perplexed  me  even  amid  U/it 
tonuilt  of  battle. 

"Ainsleigh !  And  your  name  is  Ainsleigh !"  he  said,  ncrv  ^i,'.*sm^ 
ing  me  in  excellent  English,  though  he  had  but  a  few  miz.'Vi^  :p^ 
fare  declared  himself  unable  to  speak  that  language.  «^7v  v:4i, 
Imnch  of  the  Ainsleighs  do  you  belong?  It  is  a  gfjfA  ^UA  itunt*. 
ttd  no  doubt  the  family  tree  has  put  out  many  a  new  bcti  azuvt ;  t^r. 
ONmt  of  its  blossoming." 

I  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  surprise  at  bk  2aifJm, 
WM  exceptionally  good. 

"You  speak  my  language  like  an  Englishman,  JL'jomtar  hnfr^^ 
mi, 

"lliat  is  quite  possible,"  he  answered,  with  a  ttiie     '  ;  or. 
aoe^  and  of  no  nation;  a  cosmopolitan,  soldkr  i^  h^ntr^, 
tbe  world,  what  you  will.    But  you  do  UfA  vumv  nr    r^^ 
^it- well,  a  kind  of  interest  in  this  Aioska^  imuW  n^uir    ,.^r- 
h  whkh  of  them  do  you  belong  ?" 

'^Uj  grandfiftther  was  a  Colonel  A'mifti^  -vnA.  ffar-^     .       .- 


•  •  • « • 
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To  mj  utter  natoaiahment  ^toDsienr  Smfrsy  buret  into  a  loud 
langh,  then  crossing  the  room  suddenly,  he  planted  his  hands  Upon 
mj  Bbouldere,  nnd  looked  mo  in  the  face  with  a  more  eearcbing  gue 
than  I  think  I  hud  yver  encountered  before. 

"  Am  I  mad,  {ir  ore  jou  a  rogue  and  a  liar  ?"  he  cried.  "  Roilwtok 
Ainsleigh'a  son :  )  )o  I  hear  aright  ?  Yon  call  yonreelf  the  son  vt 
Boderick  Ainaleigh  ?" 

"  I  have  never  known  any  other  name,  air." 

"  Great  heavens,  can  this  be  true  ?  Yea,  yonr  face  tells  ma  thit  k 
is!    Yon  are  an  Aiusleigh !" 

"  AsD  TOV?"  I  cried,  overwhelmed  by  a  aadden  conviction.  "'Twi 
thai  I  saw  in  yonr  face  yonder,  at  PlasBy,  when  yon  atood  on  tht' 
breastwork  of  the  lank  fighting  as  if  poMeaaed  by  a  hnndred  defile  j— 
'twas  Ihat  I  aaw — the  likeneaa  to  a  picture  at  Hauteville — the  portnit 
of  my  father.  0,  sir,  you  are  my  kinsman !  The  word  chokes  me.  I 
thongbt  myaelf  quite  alone  in  the  world." 

I  grasped  hia  band  and  kissed  it  paeaionately.    Renegade, 
tnrer,  whatever   he   might  be,  it  was  with  raptnre  I  welcomed 
to  my  affection.    This  foolish  eagernees  may  well  surprise  those 
boast  a  long  liat  of  blood-rclationfl ;  but  to  me,  for  whom  th« 
"kindred"  bad  l^een  no  more  than  an  empty  aoand,  the  revelaUca 
any  &mily4ie  was  delightful. 

"  Heavene,  what  a  fool  the  boy  is !"  exclaimed  my  new-fonnd  kini' 
man,  not  without  a  touch  of  aoftneas.  "  And  yon  kiss  my  hand  like 
a  lover,  and  ofTer  me  yonr  honest  young  heart,  and  never  stop  to  a«k 
whether  I  am  a  scoundrel." 

"I  cannot  believe  yon  that,  airj  you  are  of  my  father'a  blood. 
And  now  pray  tell  me  the  tie  between  as.  My  father  was  an  on^ 
son,  but  Colonel  Ainsleigh  may  have  had  brothers  of  whom  I  nerd 
heard.     You  must  needs  descend  from  one  of  them." 

"  'Sdeatb,  how  fust  the  boy  talks !  I  have  not  yet  confessed  myaelf 
an  Ainsleigh.  My  name  is  Sangfroid,  which  you  ignorant  Britidi 
corrupt  into  Sinfray ;  and  I  am  a  captain  in  the  service  of  hia  moit 
Christian  Majesty  Louia  the  Fifteenth." 

"  Nay,  sir,  uliiUcver  name  it  may  have  suited  your  convemiencc  to 
adopt  in  your  Rdoi>ted  country,  you  are  by  birth  an  Ainsleigh.  It 
is  written  upon  juur  face.  Due  allowance  made  for  the  differenoe  in 
ages,  you  are  the  image  of  my  father,  whom  I  know  only  by  hii 
portrait  at  Hauteville." 

"His  portriiit  at  Hauteville,"  repeated  my  kinsman,  with  a  won- 
derful Eoftnees  of  tone.  "  Did  that  still  hang  in  the  post  of  bonobi 
when  yon  saw  it  i" 

"Alas,  no,  sir;  it  had  been  thrust  out  of  sight  long  before  I  looked 
upon  it.    But  it  secma  you  know  Hauteville?" 

"  I  knew  your  father.  You  speak  of  him  with  a  kind  of  tenderneag. 
Save /on  an/  reaaoD  to  love  him?" 
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"  I  haTc  mach  reason  to  pity  him,  sir." 

'■  Ay,  that  is  truly  gpoktm  j  Tor  if  ever  eyi\  Fortune  discharged  her 

ticrcst  etonua  on  one  ill-fated  head,  'tnaa  that  of  Roderick  AJns- 
■  ^;;h.- 

"  Tee,  BIT,  his  life  was  a  miBtaken,  an  nnbappy  one ;  his  fat«  most 
Umgic." 

"His  fate  a  tragic  one,  was  it?"  asked  my  kinsman,  with  that 
■mirer  look  of  scmtiny  so  nntnra)  to  him.  "  I  do  not  know  the  cir- 
-:mstaiic«s  of  bis  death." 

"  He  was  stabbed  in  a  lavem  brawl,  sir,  while  my  mother  lay  on 
.  T  deathbed.  It  is  the  saddest  story.  Tho  particulars  of  his  murder — 
■  r  mnrder  it  doublleBS  was — were  not  known  till  a  fortnight  after  tlie 
■i;at." 

■■  How  was  he  identified  ?" 

"Only  by  a  letter  addrcsaed  to  my  mother  which  was  found  upon 
Mill.  He  lies  in  a  nameless  grave;  bat  my  cousin  and  benefactress, 
T.ix!v  Barbara  Lestrange,  erected  a  small  tablet  to  Ids  memory  in  tho 
'  iiiireh  of  St,  ,\nne,  Sobo," 

"She  did  that,  did  she?  Barbara  I.estrange  did  that?  Bless  her 
ivT  that  tender  humanity!  she  is  a  noble  sonl." 

I  "There  is  no  pnrcr  spirit  among  the  elect  in  heaven,  sir.  But, 
lias,  she  lires  no  more  on  earth." 
"  Dead !"  he  cried,  with  profound  emotion.  "  Is  Barbara  dead  ?" 
"She  has  been  dead  some  years.  Yon  knew  her,  sir?" 
"Yen,  I  knew  and  loved  her — loved  her  passionately,  truly,  fool- 
Wily,  joalunsly,  unreasonably;  was  loved  by  her,  and  forfeited  her 
Idtoj  played  fast-nnd-loose  with  high  fortune ;  was  too  prond  to  try  to 
tcover  the  affection  my  folly  had  forfeited ;  went  my  own  headstrong 
»!iT  and  lost  herj  and  so  deserved  to  become  the  wretch  that  loss 
mfliie  mc.  Look  yon,  Robert, — I  am  not  good  at  mystifications, — yout 
fscc  IB  an  honest  one,  and  draws  me  to  you.  The  man  who  fell  in  that 
'iitcm-brawl  was  not  Roderick  Ainsleigh.  Tour  father  gave  his  fare- 
wt!!  letter  to  a  low  acquaintance,  to  carry  to  your  mother ;  and  having 
'!>ine  this  went  to  seek  his  fortnne  abroad,  confiding  the  poor  sick 
iirature  in  Monk's-alley  to  Providence,  which  would  do  nothing  for  hia 
pleading,  and  yet  might  saro  bo  harmless  an  unfortunate  as  she.  He 
"F^nl,  and  fur  nigh  a  year  Fate  was  against  him ;  then  came  a  gleam 
f  mnshine.  Fortune  flung  a  handful  of  guineas  into  his  lap,  and  he 
^'-nt  back  to  the  lodging  where  he  had  left  bis  wife  and  child.    Both 

I  were  gone.  The  mother  to  the  graveyard,  the  child  to  a  proaperona 
home,  and  honoursble  adoption  by  the  woman  he  loved  best  in  the 
worid.  lie  himself  was  thought  to  be  dead.  What  motive  had  be  to 
ITDclaim  himself  among  the  living  ?  His  wife  was  gone  beyond  his 
tjclp.  His  child  was  in  a  better  home,  and  amongst  more  powerful 
'ritnda  than  he,  who  was  at  beet  sn  adventurer,  could  hope  to  ^tc 
liio.     So  Boderick  Aineleigh  went  back  to  France,  an  exile  toi  \Vt«, 
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took  a  Btrangc  name,  and  was  lost  among  the  crowd  of  obseateeB  wbom 
yonr  HanoTeriac  djnaety  had  driven  thither.  Do  yoa  understand  ma 
now,  Robert?" 

I  was  on  my  knecB  at  his  feet. 

"  I  do,  father  1" 

He  baJde  me  rise,  and  took  me  to  hia  breast,  in  a  brief  soldier-lito 
embrace. 

"My  only  eon  I"  he  eaid.  ""WTiat  can  I  Eeem  to  yon  bnt  thebwitj 
of  men  ?  Yet  even  when  I  went  back  to  France  I  did  not  mean  to  dn 
sert  yon.  If  ever  Fortune  had  favoured  me,  I  Bhoald  have  Teclftiaud 
my  own  flesh  iind  blood.  Fortune  never  has  favoured  me,  or  tbo»e  OO 
whose  aide  I  Ijnve  fought.  I  have  lived  :  that  is  the  most  I  can  07 
for  my  prosperity-." 

"  0,  sir,"  J  tried,  "  to  me  it  ia  the  tmest,  purest  joy  to  find  yoa. 
I  have  been  so  kmg  alone  in  the  world,  the  sport  of  enemies  so  biUff. 
Let  me  not  mali';:n  Providence :  I  have  found  friends  and  patrons,  asA 
have  been  in  mure  ways  favoured  by  Fortune,  But  I  will  tell  yon  af  { 
story  by  and  by.  And  now,  father,  let  me  ask  you  one  question— it 
is  of  all  quet^iLons  nearest  my  heart.  Bitter  words  have  been  flDDg 
at  me — taunte  that  have  stung  me  to  the  quick;  and  though  I  liave  evtf 
resented,  I  could  not  always  gainsay,  them.  Among  the  papers  Lady 
Barbara  found  iu  Monk's-alley,  there  was  no  certificate  of  my  mothert 
marriage.  Her  stepson,  Mr.  Lestrange,  doubtless  knew  this  fact,  and  j 
has  taken  advautt^e  of  it  to  call  me—"  1 

"  Stop !"  esolaimed  my  father.  "  If  he  called  yon  by  any  fyn! 
name,  or  glanJered  yonr  dead  mother  by  so  much  as  one  reproacbfol 
word,  he  was  a  liar.  Ton  are  my  legitimate  son.  When  my  fortiUM 
was  at  its  highest,  a  chance  acquaintance  with  old  parson  Lester  threw 
me  in  the  way  of  his  pretty  daughter.  I  was  scarce  more  than  a  btqf 
and  it  was  natural  to  me  to  pay  a  kind  of  court  to  every  pretty 
woman  who  fell  iu  my  way.  Miss  Letter  was  rustic  simplicity  itselt 
She  took  my  compliments  more  seriously  than  I  meant  them.  Barban 
was  told  of  our  acquaintAUce,  and  resented  it';  not  by  open  jealonsy, 
which  would  b!ive  brought  about  an  esplanation,  but  by  haughty  avoid- 
ance that  galK'd  ray  soul.  Provoked  by  this,  I  paraded  my  admiration 
of  Miss  Lester,  never  meaning,  so  help  me.  Heaven !  that  it  should  go 
beyond  common  i.-allnntry.  And  ihus  matters  went  on  until  my  uncle 
and  I  quarrellid,  and  I  was  banished  eternally.  Twas  a  year  after  this, 
when  1  had  f»lU-a  iuto  a  slate  of  the  direst  poverty,  and  was  lying  flick 
in  a  low  Louklon  k-dgiug-house,  that  Miss  Ix^ster,  having  heard  by  a 
strange  ui.-eiduiit  of  my  condition,  abandoned  her  home  and  came  ui 
succour  me.  It  was  a  wild  and  foolish  act,  doubtless,  in  the  opinion  ot 
the  worldly-wise ;  but  if  it  were  so,  the  angels  who  descend  to  comfort 
fallen  man  are  wild  and  foolish.  For  several  weeka  I  hovered  betwixt 
life  and  death,  and  my  failhftil  Siillj  watched  my  aick-bed.  When  I 
me  strong  ciiou^h  to  cnwl  ont  uito  ihe  6im^^^l\Ank.bex  ettaight 
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to  an  old  city  churchy  where  we  were  married.  Heayen  knows  what 
became  of  the  certificate.  It  neyer  struck  me  that  the  docmnent  could 
be  of  use  to  anyone.  But  0,  Robert,  how  could  you  belieye  your  father 
ndi  a  scoundrel  as  to  betray  the  woman  who  trusted  him  ?" 

^  Your  enemies  and  my  own  persuaded  me  to  think  ill  of  you, 
■r.  Thank  God,  I  wronged  you !  You  can  neyer  comprehend  what  a 
bnden  yon  haye  lifted  from  my  soul.  And  now,  sir,  command  my 
hkji  I  am  your  son,  and  obedient  humble  seryant.  Tell  me  what  I 
on  do  to  proye  my  fidelity.  It  is  hard  that  we  should  be  fighting  on 
flltnaite  aides." 

"I  shall  neyer  fight  on  your  side,  Robert ;  be  sure  of  that ;  though 
I  baye  little  feeling  for  or  against  your  trading  companies  of  either  na- 
fin.  But  fbr  Oeoige  of  Hanoyer  my  sword  shall  neyer  be  drawn.  I  was 
lith  Charles  Edward  Stuart  through  the  campaign  of '45;  and  but  for 
Alt  Cital  wayering  of  spirit  which  made  him  yield  to  eyil  counsel  at 
Darby,  I  might  now  be  serying  him  at  his  court  in  London.    Fortune 
homed  my  escape  after  Culloden,  where  I  fought  as  captain  of  a 
Ompany.    I  was  left  among  the  dead  upon  that  fatal  field,  and  woke 
tf  daybreak  from  a  state  of  stupor  to  find  my  arm  pierced  by  n 
hSkt,  and  to  crawl  as  best  I  might  to  the  nearest  shelter,  a  shepherd's 
ttttage,  where  I  was  taken  good  care  of,  and  whence  I  departed,  a 
tanth  afterwards,  in  the  guise  of  a  trayelling  hawker.    In  this  cha- 
licter  I  got  back  to  France,  and  here  began  my  military  career  under 
Sura,  with  such  good  fortune  that  I  came  to  India  seyei^  years  ago  a 
'  eoipoiral,  and  haye  since  won  my  captaincy.    I  am  a  Jacobite  to  the 
eore  of  my  heart,  Robert;  and  if  eyer  Fortune  fayours  me  here,  I  shall 
Ud  her  golden  fruits  to  Rome.    England  has  not  seen  the  last  of  her 
rig^xtftil  king,  though  the  white  horse  of  Hanoyer  has  ridden  rampant 
oyer  your  liberties  for  the  last  twelye  years.    Do  not  think  that  the 
di  loyal  spirit  is  extinct  there.    I  haye  friends  at  Rome  who  write  me 
MWB  of  England." 

<<  English  news  that  comes  to  you  through  Rome  may  scarcely  be 
tnutworthy,  sir.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  take  a  Jacobite  flayour  in  that 
dty.» 

**  What^  Robert^  are  you  so  determined  a  Whig  ?" 

^I  haye  scarce  any  politics,  sir.  I  had  my  Jacobite  feyer,  and 
nrriyed  it.  I  think  it  is  a  natural  disease  of  youth,  like  measles. 
But  I  do  not  belieye  the  English  nation  will  eyer  again  welcome  an 
innder,  let  him  come  with  what  pretensions  he  may.  The  age  of 
adrenture  is  past^  sir,  and  we  are  become  a  trading  nation.  We  have 
fax)  mach  to  hazard  by  rebellion.  Where  idle  townsmen  and  rabble 
fanned  out  to  welcome  the  Cheyalier  and  his  Highlanderg,  looms  are 
humming  and  whirling,  and  cotton-spinning.  Be  assured,  England's 
loyalty  will  neyer  endanger  her  ti'ade  interests.  We  are  a  nation  eager 
iv  peace  at  any  price,  and  yalue  commercial  prosperity  aboye  the 
^lirine  right  ofkings,'^ 
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My  ttlher  heard  me  with  a  gloomy  coantenance.  I 

"  YoQ  talk  like  a  draper's  apprentice,  Robert,"  he  Sftid.  I 

"I  belong  to  a  trading  company,  Mr;  and  I  do  aot  belien  in  fisi 
Stnarte.  A  man  who  could  tiiin  back  at  Derby  nas  never  created  lii 
gorem  agreot  nation.  Imagine  Csesar  tuming  back  on  the  Roman  aid)t 
of  the  Rabioon,  bidding  his  legions  recrosa  the  gtream,  becaaae  Eoai 
weak-Bouled  counGcllor  aaanres  him  aacceaa  in  Rome  is  impoaeible.  AbI  q 
yon  were  in  ilie  straggle  of  '45,  air  ?  I  am  proud  to  hear  that,  Iboo^l 
I  am  no  Jacobite." 

"  Yes,  Robert,  I  came  over  with  Hharles  Edwaid,  and  •* 
it  all." 

"  Unhurt  V' 

"Not  quite.  I  got  a  wound,  as  I  told  yon,  stCiilloden.  l^st&l 
abled  me  for  months  j  and  I  had  my  share  of  peril  and  hardship  bofoll ' 
I  got  back  to  France,  which  was  henceforward  in  a  maaner  my  ntOin 
country.  I  foaght  at  Fontenoy,  and  in  many  another  skirmish,  and  on^ . 
came  to  this  comitry  a  year  ago,  after  the  recall  of  Dupleix.  Sangfiwl.; 
is  a  kind  of  nickname  my  comrades  chose  to  bestow  on  me  when  I  m  I 
a  corporal,  and  1  liave  stuck  to  it  ever  since,  for  one  name  is  as  good*' 
aaother  for  a  man  who  hue  neither  kindred  nor  estate.  Yet  had  jn 
changed  your  name,  Robert,  the  chances  arc  we  should  never  han 
known  each  otlier.  Father  and  son  would  have  met,  and  passed  oa 
their  several  ways  imconBcions,  and  the  voice  of  Nature  would  have  uii 
nothing." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  Nature  cried  veiy  sharply  to  me  when  I  saw  JW 
defending  the  tank." 

And  hereupon  I  described  to  him  that  strange  feeling  which  bid 
seized  me  in  the  moment  of  first  beholding  him,  and  had  haunted  nM 
ever  since,  even  amid  scenes  of  excitement  calculated  to  estingnjib 
eveiy  common  feeling.  Then  followed  a  long  conversation,  in  whieb 
my  father  opened  his  heart  to  me.  I  showed  him  Lady  Barbara'* 
picture,  whiL'b  he  kissed  and  wept  over,  I  told  him  my  own  story,  tiA 
ihe  motives  that  urged  my  return  to  England ;  and  when  the  hishKy<' 
the  past  had  bten  related,  I  ventured  to  question  him  as  to  the  fotnie. 

"  Are  we  but  to  meet  and  part,  sir,  lilte  travellers  journeying  in 
opposite  directions?"  I  asked. 

"Alas,  yes,  Robert;  I  must  go  where  duty  calls  me," 

"And  if  I  L'un  persuade  my  friends  to  set  you  at  liberty,  yon  iSi 
rejoin  Mr,  Law  ?" 

"  Yes,  Robert,  such  would  be  my  duty." 

"And  if  I  accept  the  rank  of  ensign  in  tB 'Company's  serriMi 
which  Colonel  Clive  has  promised  me — I  was  but  a  Tolnnt«tt  ll 
Plassy — we  may  meet  again  as  enemies," 

"  It  is  the  fatal  chance  of  oar  lives,  Robert.  But  why  not  remiii 
in  your  present  position,  where  you  are  more  likely  to  make  a  forttmA^ 

"  I  have  acquired  a  taste  for  powder,  sir,  since  Plaasy ;  and— W 
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J  Bomethin^  more  honourable  m  military  Bsrvice  than  in  the 
t  trnsted  capacitj'  a  ciril  Eei-Tant  cod  occapy.  Mr.  Ererard  Le- 
e  might  refuse  to  cross  Bwords  with  a  clerk;  bat  he  cannot  with- 
atiafactioQ  from  a  junior  officer  of  Clive's.  And  I  am  bent  on 
f  back  to  England  whenever  I  can  obtain  leave." 
tTo  Egbt  Ererard  Lestrange  ?" 
fl  thuik,  air,  mine  is  a  eoGC  in  which  it  would  be  worse  than 

e  to  forego  revenge." 
fcBy  neaven,  I  believe  yon  are  right,  Robert !     That  Everard  Le- 
>  U  a  coDBiimmate  aconndrel,  and  I  doubt  his  father  h  little 
0  Barbara,  my  divinity,  my  angel,  why  didat  thou  throw  thy- 
ray  upon  a  cold-blooded,  time-eerving  diplomutiut !     And  she  is 
GmkI  God,  how  often  in  the  darkness  of  the  mtdaigbt  halt  I 
wjure*]  her  im^c  from  the  mi§t  of  a  ewamp,  or  the  emoke  of  a 
B-fire,  and  fancied  her  radiant,  and  Emiling  on  me !     And  she  is 
In  my  farthest  wanderings,  in  my  moat  despondent  moments,  I 
■lirsys  believed  in  the  conaing  of  a  day  when  she  and  I  would 
L  hand  to  band  and  heart  to  heart,  with  no  cloud  of  pride  or 
r  between  uh." 
■And  yon  may  yet  so  meet,  sir,  in  a  better  world." 
^Hosh,  Robert !  Am  I  fit  for  a  better  world  ?" 

e  oame  a  silence  after  this,  dnring  which  my  father  paced  the 
■  with  a  mournful  ehadow  npon  his  countenance.  It  needed  no 
B  to  tell  me  his  thonghts  had  gone  back  to  the  past. 
[Fe  had  been  for  some  hours  together,  and  I  knew  not  what  need 
Itr.  Watts  might  have  had  of  my  serviees  in  the  interval.  I  rose  softly 
1  deport,  and  st^Mtd  looking  at  my  watch,  when  my  father  roused 
t  from  that  long  reverie. 
Too  are  going  to  leave  me,  Robert  ?" 

Ste,  sir;  I  am  bound  to  return  to  my  duties.     But  I  will  come 
^io  a  fvw  hoars;  and  I  will  do  my  nttermost  to  procorc  yonr 
Yet  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  were  in  oar  own  service.     Do  yon 
1  valae  on  your  captaincy  in  the  French  army  ?" 
t  is  all  that  forty-seven  years  of  existence  have  earned  for  me, 
1 1  and  again  I  tell  yon  I  woald  not  enter  the  service  of  yonr 
hreriaQ  Elector.    I  have  served  my  rightful  king,  and  am  serving 
'md  and  ally.     Yes,  his  secret  ally;  in  spite  of  that  shameful 
t,  wbich  was  but  a  Bop  to  yonr  IlanoTerian  Cerberus.     I  am  too 
•M  to  tnm  ray  coat." 

"And  hate  yon  no  tboaght  of  returning  to  England  ?" 

"  For  what  shoDld  I  retara  ?" 

"To  t»vi*it  the  old  iceaes." 

"To  revisit  the  old  scenes  I     Do  yon  think  the  sight  of  them  could 

I  ante  ttnything  bnt  bitterness  of  heart  to  me?  The  old  scenes  I 
I  go  IbflTe  to  meet  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  the  phantom  of  my 
rath  ?    I  did  once  revisit  HanteviUe," 
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"  On  the  night  of  your  uncle's  funeral  ?" 

"What !  was  ray  Tiait  known?"  he  asked,  surprised. 

"  It  was  suspected ;  Mr.  Grimahaw  told  me  as  mach." 

"  Tony  Orimaliaw,  a  faithful  sonl  who  was  ever  true  to  my  inlmM 
But,  Robert,  answer  me  this.  When  I  heard  that  Barbara  Leitmj 
had  carried  yon  to  Hanteville  as  the  child  of  her  edoption,  I  thoi^ 
your  fortune  secured  for  life ;  for  I  knew  her  to  be  rich,  and  genao 
as  the  sun  itself.     How  is  it  she  left  you  nnprovided  for?" 

"  I  know  not.  She  died  intestate,  and  al!  her  wealth  went  to  b 
husband.  It  is  possible  that,  when  I  had  been  safely  pat  out  off 
way,  she  was  taught  to  believe  me  h  villain,  and  for  that  reu 
destroyed  any  will  in  which  she  may  have  provided  for  me.  A|d 
it  is  possible  that  death  took  her  by  sarprise,  ere  she  had  conaids 
the  destination  of  her  wealth ;  or  she  may  have  left  a  will,  to  be  i 
stroyed  by  the  agents  of  my  deadly  foe." 

And  then  I  told  my  father  the  history  of  the  barglariooa  atH 
upon  Hanteville,  which,  happening  within  twenty-fonr  botus  of  li 
Barbara's  death,  I  had  ever  considered  an  inexplicable  eircninstai 
that  was  likely  to  involve  a  deeper  mystery  than  commonly  beloi 
to  such  deeds. 

"  The  occurrence  at  such  a  time  was  a  strange  coincidence,"  i 
my  father ;  "  yet  it  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  coincidence.  ' 
matter  will  bo  worthy  of  inrestigation  whenever  you  return  to  1 
land." 

"  I  mean  to  investigate  it,  sir^  The  possible  loss  of  a  fiwl 
would  affect  me  little ;  bnt  I  would  fain  fathom  the  uttermost  di 
of  Everard  Lestrange's  iniquity." 

Soon  after  this  I  left  my  new-found  father,  with  a  most  affectiol 
leave-taking ;  bnt  not  til!  I  had  obtained  his  consent  to  Mr. '' 
being  admitted  to  the  secret  of  our  relationship.  How  novel  v 
feelings  as  I  walked  homeward  afl«r  this  strange  interview !  A  fd 
found,  whom  I  had  thonght  buried  in  an  obscure  grave  twenty  j 
ago^found,  and  to  be  lost  again,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days;  eince  II 
possibility  of  frequent  communion  could  there  be  between  ns  two 
diera  of  fortune  in  the  service  of  different  and  unfriendly  nations  ? 

Even  this  meeting  lacked  the  joy  that  should  have  belonged  t 
It  was  sweet  enough  in  the  present,  bnt  offered  no  promise  of  bi 
ness  in  the  future.  To  such  a  mere  waif  and  stray  as  myself,  life 
but  a  tangle  of  broken  threads,  a  thinf,'  without  sequence,  a  labyi 
of  petty  winding  ways  that  led  I  knew  not  whither.  For  me  eiisfa 
bad  no  fair  highway  on  which  I  might  hope  to  meet  my  father  ti 
Nor  was  his  career  a  more  settled  one.  The  reckless  spirit  of 
adventurer  was  stronger  in  him  than  in  mo;  and  he  had  no  seni 
loss  in  his  homeless,  friendless  state.  On  liim  the  past  had  lo« 
hold ;  and  that  rndder  of  memory  by  which  some  men  steer  i 
course  over  life's  troubled  ocean  had  by  him  been  cast  away,  le> 
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Mm  to  drift  upon  his  careless  oonne,  the  veriest  plaything  of  the  wind 
SDd  wares. 

I  told  my  stoiy  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  at  once  surprised  and 
interested  by  so  romantic  an  occurrence. 

**  You  are  quite  convinced  this  Captain  Sangfroid  is  no  other  than 
Roderick  Ainsleigh,**  he  asked,  "  and  that  you  have  not  been  made 
die  subject  of  an  imposture  ?" 

**  What  motive  could  there  be  for  imposture,  sir  ?  My  father  desires 
nothing  from  me;  it  was  I  who  volunteered  to  ask  for  his  liberty. 
Hone  but  my  father  could  be  familiar  with  the  events  of  which  this  man 
wgoke  to-day.  Truth  has  a  language  of  its  own,  sir,  that  the  veriest 
blockhead  understands.  Nor  do  I  depend  on  words  alone ;  Nature  has 
■t  her  mark  upon  us.  I  think,  could  you  but  see  us  together,  you 
lonld  have  little  doubt  of  our  relationship.*' 

Upon  this  my  kind  patron  promised  that  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  ncure  the  prisoner's  release ;  a  task  which  would  be  far  from  easy, 
noe  Olive  was  much  provoked  against  the  late  Nabob's  French  con- 
tingent)  who  were  thought  to  be  fugitives  from  Chandemagore,  by  whose 
knds  the  English  factory  at  Cassimbazar  had  been  burned  and  de- 
ikroyed  some  short  time  before. 

I  went  on  the  same  day  to  make  inquiries  about  Omichund,  whom 
I  had  left  in  so  piteous  a  condition.  On  entering  the  house  he  occupied 
vben  resident  in  this  city,  I  was  told  that  he  was  no  better.  Native 
ioctors  had  been  in  attendance  upon  him  for  some  days  and  nights, 
and  an  English  surgeon  sent  by  Colonel  Olive  had  also  been  with  him. 

I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  and  the  servants  conducted  me 
to  a  room  which  I  judged  to  belong  to  the  women's  apartments,  where 
I  found  the  unhappy  wretch  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  Tara  standing 
Ofer  him,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  mournful 
Mlicitude.  Juggernaut  Sing  was  absent  j^om  the  city,  or  I  should 
mindly  have  been  refused  admittance  to  this  chamber. 

The  old  man's  countenance  and  attitude  most  perfectly  embodied 
the  idea  of  despair.  I  think,  could  David  Garrick  have  seen  him  at 
this  moment,  the  picture  might  have  afforded  some  suggestion  even  to 
that  great  artist,  who  has  perhaps  little  need  to  copy  reality,  having  so 
profound  an  imagination  from  which  to  draw  the  correct  image  of  every 
pusion.  I  stood  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  that  awful  figure — the 
fixed  and  death-like  countenance,  in  which  the  eyes  alone  seemed  yet 
^Te,  and  these  flashed  a  preternatural  fire,  an  unholy  brightness,  as 
of  a  spirit  in  hell — the  attenuated  hands  lying  open  on  the  carpet,  the 
pJms  upwards,  the  fingers  slowly  closing  and  opening  every  moment, 
Mif  in  the  act  of  clutching  that  sordid  dross  for  which  this  mean  soul 
BO  hungered. 

For  some  minutes  I  gazed  at  him  in  silence;  then,  turning  to 
Tars,  I  inquired  bow  long  be  bad  remained  in  this  coii4\l\OTV. 

VOL,  nil,  Y. 
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"  From  the  boor  in  which  they  brought  him  home,  on  that  mieenUe 
day.  Ah,  sahcb,  was  it  well  to  deceive  the  old  man  ?  If  he  ciodmrf 
too  raucb,  yon  could  surely  have  refused  his  claim-  Was  it  wke.fs 
brave,  or  noble,  to  use  hira  thns  ?" 

"  State  policy  baa  cmel  necessities,  Tara ;  your  grandfather  thrat- 
ened  us." 

"  But  he  would  never  have  fnliilled  his  threat.  His  fortunes  mt 
bound  up  with  youre.     It  was  but  an  old  man's  foolish  uiger." 

"  And  the  doctors  can  do  nothing  for  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,  i^alieb ;  it  is  the  mind  that  hae  ^ne.  Their  medicioei 
cannot  bring  thai  back.  They  come  and  gase  upon  him,  watch  ud 
listen,  and  theu  leave  us,  shaking  their  heads  moarQfully.  Tbey  gin 
him  medicines  to  make  him  sleep;  but  the  relief  of  slnmlier  is  ddI 
granted  to  him.     His  eyes  have  never  closed  in  sleep  since  that  dsj." 

"  la  he  always  thus  ?" 

"With  but  little  change.  He  has  never  been  his  old  self,  notfo 
one  moment,  since  they  brought  him  home.  He  t^lks  aomettmeBtt 
himself,  not  to  us.     His  thoughts  ai«  always  on  the  same  snbject." 

My  eyes  were  upon  him  as  she  told  me  this.  Though  we  stool 
close  to  him,  it  was  bnt  too  evident  our  voices  prodnced  not  tin 
faintest  imprf  ssion  upon  his  sense.  The  bony  fingers  still  continna 
their  unvarying  motions,  now  spreading  themselves  wide,  now  datche 
convulsively,  tis  if  they  held  the  wealth  of  an  empire.  Looking  npo! 
the  old  man  thus,  I  was  struck  by  something  which  I  had  not  befbi 
observed,  namely,  the  richness  of  his  dress,  which  was  snch  as  I  hi 
never  seen  him  wear  before.  The  costliest  embroidoiee  of  gold  li 
gems  covered  his  loose  robe ;  his  habitual  skuU-cap  of  greasy  Bilk  wi 
exchanged  for  a  jewelled  head-drese  which  the  proudest  of  Ib& 
rajahs  might  have  worn  at  a  royal  wedding-feast;  and  whenver : 
was  possible  to  place  a  jewel  about  the  old  man's  dress,  there  dui 
B  gem  of  imperial  splendour. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ghaHtly  than  the  contrast  betvM 
this  Bplondonr  of  apparel  and  the  cadaverous  visage  of  the  veaR 
Idiotcy  in  ita  rags  and  crown  of  straw  may  present  a  deplorable  pii 
ture ;  bnt  madness  in  royal  state  has  a  surpassing  awfnlneas  not  b>  I 
described. 

"  Why  have  they  decked  him  with  these  gewgaws  T  I  uked 
Tar&. 

"  By  his  own  wish.  He  insisted  upon  wearing  his  richest  lolx 
ftnd  would  not  rest  until  they  were  brought  to  him.  We  are  bnt  t 
glad  to  hnmour  every  whim,  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  oonditioo. 
'■  He  must  have  some  fancy  in  connection  witii  these  robes,"  I  wi 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  with  a  reprwachfal  gaae ;  "  he  fanciee  it 
the  English  have  kept  their  jiromises  to  him.  Ton  will  hear  him  b 
GO  preaently,  doubtless,  for  it  is  of  that  alone  he  talks.  He  beliei 
himself  ric^  and  wears  thcM  garments  as  a  tokoi  of  his  stats." 
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"And  he  is  rich,  Tara;  he  must  be  a  wealthy  man  without  the 
exorbitant  price  which  he  would  fain  have  exacted  from  the  English 
for  a  fidelity  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  without  payment.  Your 
grandfather  is  still  a  rich  man.  He  has  obtained  restitution  of  his 
bases  at  Calcutta,  he  has  obtained  the  payment  of  moneys  lent  by  him 
to  the  Rajah  of  Pumeah,  and  I  know  not  what  hoards  he  may  not  have 
besides.  Why,  those  yery  jewels  with  which  he  has  decked  himself  are 
worth  a  fortune.  Are  the  English  to  blame  because  his  greed  of  gain 
11  insatiable  r^ 

"They  are  to  blame  for  haying  deluded  him  with  a  false  promise. 
Ihey  are  to  blame  for  (Ms.** 

She  pointed  at  him  with  an  expressire  gesture,  as  if  she  would  have 
■id,  ''O  England,  behold  this  wreck  of  humanity!  It  is  your  work." 
At  this  moment  the  old  man's  eyes  rolled  slowly  towards  me,  and 
I     br  the  first  time  since  I  had  entered  the  room  he  seemed  conscious  of 
\     ay  presence. 

;  "Yes,"  he  said,  nodding  at  me  with  an  idiotic  smile ;  " the  English 
I  ire  a  just  people.  They  keep  faith — they  keep  faith!  Omichund 
I  trosted  them,  and  he  has  his  reward.  A  whisper,  a  look  from  him 
'  Bight  haye  mined  all ;  for  the  Nabob's  suspicions  neyer  slept.  A  look 
;  ftom  Omichond  might  haye  been  ruin  and  death  to  the  English.  But 
he  was  ime ;  and  they — they  haye  been  true !" 

After  this  came  a  pause,  during  which  he  looked  downward  at  a 
lecklaee  of  pearls  and  uncut  garnets  that  hung  upon  his  breast. 

"  These  robes  and  jewels  are  not  rich  enough  for  a  man  of  my 

I     letlth,"  he  said ;  "  they  are  paltry.    Let  me  haye  embroidery  of  gold 

nd  diamonds  only,  rich  as  the  Mogul  wore  when  Delhi  was  great. 

!     What^  yon  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am !    You  cannot  guess  the  re- 

\     ward  these  English  haye  giyen  me.    Crores  of  rupees !    'Twas  written 

in  the  sealed  treaty.    '  I  swear  by  God,  and  the  Prophet  of  God !'  so 

rang  the  Persian  oath.    I  say  it  was  in  the  treaty.    I  made  them  pro- 

nuie  that,  lest  by  some  chance  I  should  be  cheated  at  the  last.    It  was 

written  on  red  paper,  the  colour  of  the  English  blood  that  would  haye 

been  shed  if  the  old  Grentoo  had  turned  traitor.    Blood !  I  could  have 

flooded  the  streets  of  Muxadayad  with  blood,  had  I  betrayed  the  Eng- 

hih  and  their  ally,  Meer  Jaffier !" 

Thus  he  rambled  on  at  interyals  as  long  as  I  remained  with  him, 
ilways  harping  on  his  wealth  and  the  good  faith  of  the  English.  I 
oeed  scarce  say  that  eyery  word  struck  a  sharp  blow  to  my  heart ;  for 
whateyer  justification  there  may  haye  been  for  the  act  that  had  oyer- 
tiuown  Omichnnd's  reason,  this  melancholy  result  was  none  the  less  to 
be  deplored.  Strange  that  the  massacre  of  his  household  should  leaye 
bis  intellect  nnimpaired,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  ayarice  reduce 
bim  to  idiotcyl  He  was  indeed  a  creature  in  whom  the  loye  of  gold  had 
^er  been  a  passion  but  one  step  remoyed  from  madness. 


'  a  lonp  timp 


AnMiiiASLK  Crichtoni,  abeolutc  and  comyiaratire,  have  for  a  lonp 
liopn  nn  eiUnct.  rncn  in  real  life.  In  novels,  indeed,  the  jonog  f^^ 
mnn  of  Hrc-«nd- twenty,  perfect  in  manly  excrcieea  and  aocomplish- 
montfi,  Biid  ([unlificd  to  write  a  treatise  de  mnnf  ncibili,  may  occa«ionallj 
I*  nuit  with,  thiiiigh  even  in  this  field  he  is  becoming  a  rarity.  At  iiiri 
stjtht,  the  balanop  seems  afminst  our  afte,  in  favoar  of  the  days  wbfia 
wii'h  I'Ktsttiiriw  werp  possible.  For  that  they  were  actual  fuels,  nd 
not  mm-  j'.'rii,-  tii-lions  like  centaurs  and  priffins,  eeems  nndeniable, 
M»kinj;  nil  n'tontiiiw  for  exaggerations,  there  remains  ample  eTidrace 
th»(  Mt  H'.i'  <-»d  \'!'  ihc  sixteenlli  aud  beginning  of  the  seTenteenth  cat- 
turi«  th*!v  f-My  HTra  men — not  reclnse  Btndents,  bat  statesnieD,  cow- 
!»«<,  »th1  !■!>  ti  >-t'  ili(i  world — who  might  fairly  Iw  said  to  have  raaBterrf 
the  wK>l.>  tifM  ■'f  knowleiige  of  their  day.  To  take  exnmi.iles  froai 
(tn^Uihl  ali^no,  ihc  extent  of  the  acquirements  of  Bacon  and  Milton 
b*  ¥r\-U  knovn:  and  ihooyh  iu  irenins  these  two  stand  nnapproached, 
itt  (hi»  (v;in  ;H«\v  w»T«  probablr  not  so  far  above  the  level  of  tbs 
KKW  dw  -  ""  ;heir  coDtempor»rie9.     Of  conrse  tvo  do  not 

jtMvtttt'C  I  "^^  »cqni»m«nt8  wtn  of  very  doabtful  qnnlit;. 

IttN"  thr\  iv  may  se«u  to  03  stiff  and  unreal,  its  philo- 

A^bt,*  tw^  >'>  urtsi^uBtL  its  hUtoTT  wocthless  in  point  of  accnrw?, 
MM  tl9  »  -^v  ^>bt{<N'  til  The  vorkl  both  of  nature  and  man  as  tlien 
«tt<^w(<i«>,s\'  4U'  «  crNlore  v>f  tb«  bnio.  a  ^jvtaa  mainly  of  assamp- 
ttsMiMv  ftuN  ~.  lAt  v^i^B.  A  little  ttwMght  will  show  ns  that  the  com- 
jsVvuww  '•  *i»A»*  *■*  1 1  irilih  «alytywMwoofthe  limits  of  iu 
^v^J^     h    >  A-«  <M  wraMt  ■•  ■ttiww  or  weaker,  bat  that  the 
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^y  both  in  namber  and 


k  at  Oat  date  can  hardly  be 
■pbete  after  anotlur 

>K»vKi  Aaj  ^.^aaoilmfci*  ^»t».  TU  |Mrf m  mm  be  raiaed,  wfaetlar 
^V^  .>K^*W  ik  *t  idlfuH-O*  «*•»  Umki^K,  withont  a  pro- 
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aod  devute  onrselves  to  some  epecial  branch  of  labour,  either  Ed  the  field 
ot  knofflodgc  or  in  practical  life ;  becoming  men  of  science,  or  scholars, 
or  iiialuriuDB,  or  lawyers,  or  men  of  busineas,  according  to  the  bent  of 
uur  minds  and  the  direeCion  in  which  circametanccs  lead  us ;  and  can 
take  DO  interest  at  all,  or  at  beBt  a  feeble  interest,  in  subjects  aptirt 
fnim  oar  own  poranits.    In  other  words,  we  g^t  into  a  groove. 

Nuw  althoagh  most  men  are  apt  to  be  sotaewhat  indignant  if  this 
"grooriuess"  is  formally  imputed  to  them,  manifest  as  the  (act  may  ho, 
it  ia  nndeniahle  Chut  there  is  a  ^cat  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  In  the  first 
place,  il  can  ndTance  the  grand  and  irrefragable  argument,  il/aul  vivre. 
Here  are  few  so  situated  that  they  can  afford  to  follow  the  doctrine 
wihoQt  a  view  to  the  loaves  and  fishes.  They  have  to  think  how 
tlii/tr  knowledge  can  be  made  a  marketable  article;  and  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  find  purchasers  if  they  can  olter  what  no  one  else  can, 
«  any  rate  in  so  high  a  state  of  perfection.  The  man  who  has  studied 
!<.iih  laI^'  and  medicine  commands  a  wider  intellectual  horizon  than  the 
-i.'i)i  uliu  has  studied  only  one;  but  inasmuch  as  each  branch  of  kuow- 
.  iiLTc  no*  demands  the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  it  ia  scarcely  in  the  nature 
"( things  that  the  one  shoald  equal  the  other  in  a  knowledge  of  details. 
'U  might  mistake  the  special  form  of  disease  his  patient  was  suffering 
ii'^m,  and  administer  an  alkali  when  he  ought  to  have  employed  a 
[■jnie;  ho  might  not  be  accurately  "posted  up"'  in  the  last  bankruptcy 
c-l,  or  the  law  of  executory  devises.  But  it  is  precisely  this  knowledge 
of  details,  by  which  science  is  immediately  applied  to  "  tho  relief  of 
nm'H  estate,"  that  (jeople  want  to  buy.  Enlarged  views  on  law  and 
(dydc,  and  their  mutual  relalions,  they  eitlier  care  nothing  about,  or 
lUlik  tbat  they  are  quite  capable  of  forming  for  themselves.  An  in- 
ttUectual  jack-of- all-trades  who  had  to  live  by  his  wits  would  stand  as 
gBMl  a  chance  of  starving  ae  a  mechanical.  But  this  argnment  is  not 
■uded  for  the  defence  of  the  state  of  mind  we  are  considcriug.  It 
B^  lake  credit  to  jteelf  for  the  greatei'  part  of  the  positive  additions 
thtt  are  daily  made  to  oni-  knowledge  on  all  sides.  Though  he  who 
Hinds  on  the  plain  commands  a  narrower  sweep  of  country  than  he 
*ho  itands  on  the  hill,  ho  sees  what  lies  before  him  with  greater  dis- 
tinctnesE,  and  the  limitation  of  his  vision  induces  a  more  careful 
'i^pection  within  its  scojje.  His  eye  wiU  be  caught  by  trees  and 
1>!«iis  onDoticed  before,  and  he  will  fur  his  own  pleasure  or  coure- 
nitniM  seek  to  discover  new  pathways  and  spots  of  interest  in  ground 
'^Nhich  the  general  features  are  familiar.  Most  of  the  steps  in  ad- 
'Wce  gained  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  have  been  brought  about 
io  >  amilur  fashion.  Men  habitually  engaged  in  the  manipulation  of 
i"  deUiilg  have  lighted  on  something  strange,  and  at  first  sight  inex- 
fliwble,  which  has  wooed  them  on  to  investigate  and  understand, 
^e  of  the  moat  brilliant  discoveries  of  Faraday  were  due  to  chance — 
Biome  accident  which  caused  the  phenomena  he  was  at  the  moment 
Mi^tiDg  to  present  tbemseJi'es  nnder  a  new  asped,  and.  \,Ven^"j 
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opened  a  tuU  *>  m  siill  nuire  ^oeial  Bd  u^ortait  tnitl^  7%u  a 
•cbbUnliip  u'l  h.^torr,  the  n«i]ts  ve  bMft  ef  hsn  been  ittibad 
priiu;i[«l)T  by  <:<r.&-sided  men  with  n^nfect  newt  as  to  the  reUtin 
importuice  of  -.Ijinin,  iriio  here  bem  ccalcat  to  epend  veore  of  potia^ 
and  unnoticed  t^^il,  if  so  they  niglit  auccetd  in  re-trcxting  out  ufthe 
ditu/«  into  wh  i<.ii  it  had  fidlea  aa  dncM  unintelligible  choma  of 
jfiHcbyluN,  or  e'.nving,  from  the  Bcaotr  and  olt<n  ccioLndictory  mitfr 
mlH  at  their  c-"r:iiLiacd,  to  eaagLcact  a  con»i£teDt  tiew  of  tlie  state  of 
ED[;laiid  nridtr  ihe  HfrptarchT.  "Why  is  it,"'  Elmftlej  was  once  adte^ 
"tl)ut  the  (ietmima  are  better  scbolan  than  we?"  "  Bccance  th^ 
don't  K"  •>iit  to  icii, "  was  his  answer.  Gennaa  professors  bk  apt  to  hi  i 
reffardltiM  of  th':  ^ouiul  amenities,  to  be  shabby,  anoSy,  redoleat  rf ' 
tobucco,  and  gi^m ndly  unpresentable ;  bat  if  we  woald  learn,  we  miHt 
go  to  them,  fnn  tlii^y  stand  at  the  very  fonntain-head  of  knowlcdgt 
Thoy  will  aufWv  uolhini;;  to  draw  them  away  from  the  one  study  to 
which  thoy  have  dtrvoted  themselves ;  aod,  like  Ur.  Tennyson's  Am- 
phlon,  they  foe!  amply  repaid,  if, 

"at  ttwend  of  all, 

A  l[tt[e  garden  liloasom." 

(Ininl'lnK  thut  this  applicatioii  of  the  principle  of  the  division  <rf 
Inliour  Ui  knowic(](;o  ia  of  benefit  to  the  race  generally,  what  is  it! 
ti!l\i('l  III)  lliu  individual  man  ?  From  this  point  of  view,  we  mmt 
niliiilt  Unit  "Kriiiivinesa"  poBsesBes  many  coneiderable  advantages.  The 
Kniiivu  tht'  proFvasion  or  puranit,  whatever  it  may  be— famishes  s 
imii'itl  l»ii'kt)i>iH'  ou  whi(!li  the  character  can  form  and  develop  itself; 
Ihroiiftli  ilt  inHiii'iun)  tho  whole  inner  man  gets  "act."  This  is  eapfr 
ulally  U-\w  if  tin-  Ki'iiovo  is  one  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  elcrgymsn 
tir  iliH'loi',  bi'litpi  n  man  into  close  contact  with  active  life.  The  seiue 
iifft  wlWvd  work  and  purpose  in  life  gii'cs  an  activity  and  deciBion  to 
)tl«  iHMituor  aiu)  lit^arin^;  which  is  in  itself  a  power.  He  knows  what 
ltd  htw  to  do,  how  to  do  it.  and  what  resnlt  to  look  for;  and  does 
llol  l\'(Mi>r  liimi'i'lf  itwny  in  vapne  aspirations  after  the  unattainable,  or 
"  M'Viutt"  hiit'l."  iW'iii  tjiU'sl.i  that  lead  to  nothing.  The  man  who  is  not 
filuHi'  HI  (i<  IiIn  H|Hvial  vwalion,  or  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
anllb'il  itt  »i>vk  111  it,  lhtiiii;h  oftoD  really  of  deeper  and  snbtler  nature, 
(■  ti|i('  lo  bi-ar  nil  appwwimw  of  being  perpetually  w  s/a/u/zi/piViori in 
k\w  inilM'i'"(i\  .'f  lifr.  He  rarely,  to  use  a  rowing  phrase,  "pnu  hii 
W>li"  liitu  III"  •i»\>lwk  for  h«>  is  net  enough  committed  to  any  one 
t((t»  lt>  umVi'  h\M  tivl  ihai  h<'  most  siKMcd  in  that  or  fail  altogether. 
Ml«  h>lit>*i  !■  >^>  mv»n<  atid  i^iu^t.  that  tw  does  not  feel  it  Deoessai 
tt>  \\v\V\\A  \\\*  )»<»UhW  lt>  Hw  uilermoet.     DiatiDctaess  of  itim  com- 

Ml  Ktwv»>i<  •iS'*!*!  •*  *^1  »»  BwntaU  ii»«7  be  r^arded  as  tlit 
milM*tWHw%t  »vwAa  v^  U*.     U  irawainy  «h>ag  than  we  must  be  oon- 
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pictarcsqne  scenery,  and  aim  more  at  gettiD(>  to  oar  journcy*s  cud  with 
despatch  than  at  enjoying  onrsclvcB  on  the  way.    But  without  some 
fioch  recognised  highways  it  is  ditticult  to  see  how  the  world  could  go 
cm.    To  the  majority  of  mankind,  liberty  to  form  opinions  and  estu- 
IM  modes  of  life  for  themselves  would  be  un  intolerable  burden. 
They  are  no  more  equal  to  such  a  task  than  to  find  their  way  across 
an  nntravelled  country  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  |)olc-Btar.     So  we  find 
settled  forms  for  our  reception  into  life  and  departure  from  it,  for 
eoDitship  and  marriage,  even  for  our  amusements ;  and  each  part  in 
tlie  drama  has  to  be  played  according  to  its  own  traditions,  and  in  its 
^tpropriate  stage  costume.     That  immentie  groove,  for  instance,  the 
Lmdon  "season,*'  with  its  hackneyed  routine  of  dinner-parties  and 
balls  and  *'at  homes,"  may  not  impress  an  outsider  with  much  ad- 
miration ;  but  in  bringing  certain  classes  of  society  together,  and  kee£>- 
ing  the  common  standard  of  tone  and  manner  up  to  the  mark,  its 
ittult  is  unquestionably  beneficial.    After  all,  we  must  be  bom,  and 
mike  lore,  and  marry,  and  entertain  our  friends,  and  at  the  la.-!t  die 
lOR^A^fT,  and  to  have  the  fashion  settled  beforehand  is  a  great  f^ari^? 
of  time  and  energy.     Nor  is  it  difficult  for  a  man  of  adequate  c&Ii'.'t 
to  lit  sufficiently  loose  to  all  these  observances  to  be  able  v.  r^..»: 
their  yoke,  if  they  chance  to  become  inconveniently  opj.r^i*:T*t,  tiii 
emily  and  gracefully  emancipate  himself  and  "go  the  road  c'  :.^»  .^n 
filL" 

But  while  granting  the  usefulness  and  ^w<7>/  n«ibfc-J:T  ,!  ;—..:  r*i». 
w  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  they  form  an  ei%:'::.i  v.  ;r  ■~...*. 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question.    <.fry.  r*^  i^'^  :  ^'  --r*-:ii7  • 
reaaoaof  our  infirmity;  and  the  irritation  n-iii:f*:^v»ri  •;  ::,-:     •   ^  -/ 
tdd  that  thet/  are  in  a  groove  betrays  consci'rcsii*-^*  ill:  ♦.u 
poBition  falls  short  of  perfection.    Without  do-'.:  .-,*  y  rr. 
with  a  heavy  alloy  of  evil.    It  tends  to  stuci  ai:  •>:•:•.  r*fii'-i.  ;•    v 
and  unduly  to  develop  special  faculties.    Thf?se  ffcv;..-!*;*  r   r.^-     ^  s 
worthwhile  to  foster,  but  the  prominence  '^IrtrL  -mIi*!!  •:      ..    -    '., 
by  the  absence  of  the  checks  and  balance  fc*'.::i*;i  -•'  r     *    ■ 
coltnre  produces  a  sort  of  mental  defjrrLirj      7':i*.  r;*  -   ,/ 

fitted  into  his  groove  is  not  so  much  a  zl^  m  h  *r:^'.u    - 
with  tastes  and  interests,  and  often  with  a  b-.i^^  / 
altogether  peculiar  and  unmistakable.    ^'-^  bm  :: 
tages  of  a  groove,  that  thereby  the  tharar.-,  r  r^>  •  f-r 
idvantage,  but  it  is  attended  by  the  Ciir*5"  •  :.«r   ;    v  -.  ■ 
too  eoon,  and  the  immediate  gain  in  »*:^'-r.  uw.    :••  ^.-   . 
balanced  by  the  impossibility  of  fct--^  v:-;^.^..  ^ 
of  freshness  and  flexibility  in  the  Kii.    jf*  y^  :,  ,  -^ 
date  himself  to  new  lights — in  fa^-t.  it  i-.r.  ^    , ,.  .,     , 

are  presented  to  him.    lie  has  :?o:  -rr-..^:    i  :        ■       . 
smoothly  in  it,  and  is  not  in  the  le*K  .iiv  .>^       .     . 
whether  it  is  the  best  conceivable^  t:i..  ^s^^  y^..  .^ 
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to  exist  at  all.  We  don't  find  sncceBsfiil  barriBtere  ardent  law-re 
or  physicians  in  large  practice  eager  to  welcome  new  theories  of  ni 
cine.  The  proverb,  that  rolling  Btooea  gather  no  mosB,  may  b 
preted  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  a  bad.  If  they  have  but  few  i 
fruite  of  BucceBs  to  exhibit,  they  are  likely  to  bo  freer  from  restn 
and  hindrances  to  growth  and  progreaa.  The  groove  agea.  There 
certain  bnoyancy  and  youthfulness  about  thoee  who  have  never  il 
doned  themaelvea  to  one  pursuit  or  aim,  which  the  most  anccal 
plodder  along  a  beaten  path  cannot  but  envy.  Life  for  them  is  li 
in  poflsibilities ;  and  if  in  journeying  through  it,  they  come  c 
aant  wayside  inn,  they  can  alFord  to  halt  for  the  night  there,  wid 
vexing  their  souls  because  it  is  unsnitable  as  a  permanent  abode.  ■ 
is  it  just  to  deem  these  "  unattached"  spirits  mere  butterfly  flatM 
over  the  field  of  knowledge,  sunning  themselves,  sipping  sweety  < 
perishing  with  nothing  to  show  for  their  existence.  Many  of  lU 
remember  how,  in  early  days,  after  labouring  till,  perhaps,  for  iut 
small  hours  at  some  problem  of  mathematics  defying  solution,  or  { 
age  of  Greek  of  exceptional  crabbedness,  we  have  at  last  reeolva 
give  it  up,  and  "sleep  on  it."  The  morning  would  come,  we  W 
return  to  our  task,  and  at  once  sec  onr  way  through  dithcultiea  w 
had  seemed  insurmountable.  Even  so  the  men  most  deeply  verse 
the  minutiie  of  the  pursuit  to  which  they  have  conaecrated  their  I 
will  confess  how  often  they  have  been  indebted  to  some  aper^u 
stranger  to  its  special  myatcries,  but  who  brings  the  methods  of  0 
fields  of  knowledge  to  bear  on  thia,  and  gazes  on  the  phenomena ' 
eyes  clear  and  fresh,  precisely  because  he  has  not  looked  till  they  hwr 
dajEzled  and  blinded  him.  The  careful  stndy  of  details  ia,  of  courH, 
essential;  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  without  it;  but  it  hag  for 
many  minds  a  perilous  faaciuation,  leading  them  to  loae  all  sense  ol 
the  comparative  values  of  great  and  small,  and  to  look  on  the  oniTase 
through  a  distorting  medium.  "  Philosophy,"  aays  Dr.  Newman,  "ne'cr 
views  any  part  of  the  extended  aubject-matter  of  knowledge  witiiont 
recollecting  that  it  is  hot  a  part,  or  without  the  associations  which 
spring  from  this  recollection."  Tlie  tendency  of  the  groove  is  to  maie 
us  forget  this  truth,  and  put  a  part  for  the  whole.  Onr  valley  may  be  i> 
very  pretty  and  picturesque  spot,  and  worthy  of  the  interest  we  take  in 
it !  but  it  is  not  the  whole  world,  and  if  we  fancy  it  is,  we  are  at  & 
disadvantage  as  compared  witli  our  friend  on  the  hill,  who,  though  he 
does  not  sec  our  pet  beauties  as  clearly  as  we  do,  yet  sees  more.  The 
consciousness  of  commanding  a  wide  held  of  intellectual  vision  gives  i 
breadth  and  power  to  the  mind  which  mere  accurate  acquaintance  witi 
the  details  of  one  or  two  subjects  can  never  impart.  If  accuracy  wat 
to  be  our  measure  of  a  man's  station,  a  modern  medical  student  mighl 
claim  precedence  over  Aristotle. 

Is  it  on  the  whole,  then,  well  to  be  in  a  groove  or  not  ?  it  m^.jb 
asked.     There  is  much  to  be  said  for  ea«h  view,  nor  do  we  thi 
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e  BO  to  balance  and  weigh  the  arguments  as  to  arriTe  at  a  con- 
of  much  practical  valne.  Fortunately,  questions  like  this  gene- 
ettle  themselyes  on  the  solvUur  ambulando  principle.  No  one 
ly  ever  got  into  a  groove,  or  abstained  irom  entering  into  one,  of 
rpose.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  our  speculations 
>e  looked  on  as  barren  of  result.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
dge,  we  must  often  be  content  with  merely  stating  the  conditions 
oblem.  The  step,  it  is  true,  only  takes  us  a  little  way,  but  it  is 
it  must  be  made,  if  the  solution  is  ever  to  be  reached. 

GEORGE  8T0TT. 
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Fob  Beven  hundred  reais  and  more,  even  granting  the  inn 
have  been  Roger  Bacon's,  the  dnli  bisck  misturc  of  s 
and  charcoal — it  is  only  a  mixtnre,  not  a  chemical  compont 
had  the  monopoly  of  gims,  large  and  small.  It  haa  aoBwero 
purpose  moderately  well,  [lerhnps  more  than  moderately, 
lesa,  from  time  tu  time  the  desire  has  arisen  to  evolve  out  o 
stores  some  new  eumponnd,  mechanical  or  chemical,  that  s 
better  duty.  Soriiewiiat  extraordinary,  indeed,  the  case  t 
amidst  all  the  im]iro»ementB  of  guns  and  gunnery,  all  t" 
ment  of  chemistry  and  mechanism,  the  gaseous  motor  for  g 
jectiles  should  be  eonifiosed  as  at  first.  The  explanation  is  I 
ficult.  Gunpowder  occupies  a  sort  of  half-way  ground  t 
innocent  and  things  dangerous ;  a  medium  quality  favonring  ite  n 
applications.  Ex[ilodinjj;  readily  enough  for  all  conTcniool  needs,  it  I 
never  spontaneously  e.tplodes — a  great  point  in  its  favour.  Then,  iti  ■ 
power  of  water-aLiHorption  not  being  very  great,  it  stores  tolerably 
well.  But,  more  than  anything  else,  gunpowder  has  held  its  long 
and  almost  eichisive  sway  over  guns  and  gunners  owing  to  the  two  i 
following  circnmstaneea :  it  can  be  made  of  any  desired  percenUg* 
composition,  and  it  may  be  corned  or  grained  to  any  degree  of  coarse- 
ness or  fineness.  As  employed  for  dilferent  purposes,  it  is  necessaij 
that  gunpowder  uhould  have  various  strengths :  not  that  strength  is 
a  wholly  unobjectionable  word,  but,  without  circumlocution,  we  shonld 
have  difficulty  in  finding  a  better.  To  a  considerable  eitent  the  strength 
of  gunpowder,  by  varying  the  relative  amount  of  its  components,  can 
be  modified ;  but  the  great  adjustive  resource  consists  in  inerea8in{[ 
or  lessening  the  dimension  of  its  grains.  Mneh  was  once  hoped  and 
expected  of  certain  explosive  chemical  compounds — fulminating  gold, 
silver,  and  mercury,  fur  e\aniple — m  well  us  certain  more  recent  ex- 
plosive developments.  If  pyrosyline,  or  gun-cotton,  be  excepted— 
and  this  for  a  special  reason  to  be  adduced  by  and  by — no  chemical 
compound  has  justified,  or  gone  far  to  justify,  the  expectation  of  com- 
ing up  to  gunpowder  for  projectile  purposes,  and  partly  for  the  reasmi 
of  its  being  a  chemical  compound.  It  is  one  of  the  very  first  principles 
of  chemistry  that  the  percentage  composition  of  the  same  chemical 
compound  is  fixed  and  invariable.  As  nature  makes  a  chemical  com* 
pound,  and  force  determines,  so,  for  better,  for  worse,  must  man  take  it 
An  explosive  chemical  compound  will  have,  popularly  speaking,  the 
same  composition  strength  to-day  as  to-morrov,  to-morrow  aa  through- 
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Wl  time.     Xeither  do  chemical  com]Mjunc!a,  with  perhaps  only  one 
■-iijjiion  (jjyroxyline),  admit  of  any  variation  ofetrengtii  by  the  device 
:^^iaing  or  any  treatment  functionally  analogous.    In  this  way  do 
rutignise  in  chemical  explonives  an  uiiyieidiog,  unadnptive  nature, 
■■d'mg  them  for  the  mnltifarions  requirements  of  gunnery. 
iluiing  taken  account  of  certain   Hpecial  good  qualities  of  gcn- 
"icr,  we  now  come  to  eertiun  of  its  bad  quulities.     Safe  it  indeed  is 
1  .(if  ieose  of  not  igniting  spoiitaneonfely ;  but  it  deteriorates  by  keep- 
ing, t  lie  more  especially  if  in  a  moiet  atmosphere.     If  gunpowder  bo 
Ibormglily  netted,  then  may  it  be  considered  wholly  spoilt.     In  burn- 
ing, gnnpowder  evolves  much  heat,  much  smoke ;  it  also  deposits  much 
■illness.    On  the  debtor  aide  of  gunpowder  must  be  reckoned,  also, 
<l'inger  attendant  on  manufacture.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
;">aible  to  devise  a  gunpowder  that  should  acquire  its  UBefully- 
ijoroas  qualities  with  the  very  last  manufacturing  toneh,  whereby 
Miy  incipient  stage  it  might  be  stored  without  possibility  of 
Rertrting  to  the  enormous  heat  developed  by  gunpowder  igni- 
■■■  ihis  is  s  function  of  especial  disadvantage  now  that  breech  loading 

■  ■run  have  come  so  much  into  use,  and  promise  to  come  stiU  more. 
-iiiU  Dolbing  that  the  mechanical  adaptations  of  n  brcecbloadiug 

riu  admit  of  opening  and  shutting,  loading  and  firing,  some  fabu- 
-- 1. '-frequent  number  of  times  in  the  minnte,  if,  long  before  the  me- 
::iii:al  limit  be  reached,  the  breeching  has  grown  too  hot  to  handle; 
111,  perliaps,  as  to  cause  unwonted  explosion  of  a  powder-charge. 
'  lit  less  this  defect  of  healing  has  made  its  dieadvantagea  felt  in 
;  lystem  of  breechloading  yet  devised.    The  Prusstans,  using  their 

■  Tial  military  firearm,  the  Ziimlnadel-ijetfehr,  or  needle-gun,  obviate 
'  ilifficnity  as  best  they  can  by  a  manual  ex[}edient.    A  Prussian 

'U<:r  can  load  and  fire,  dots  commonly  load  and  fire,  without  handling 
-liurrel  of  fais  weaixin  at  all.     Bending  the  left  arm,  and  grasping 

rtl  between  arm  and  fore-arm,  he  can  load  and  fire  with  only 

I  inconveiiience  Ixom  heat  developed.    All  danger  incidental  to 

e  ciploeion  is  obviously  as  great  under  this  system  of  msnage- 

le  tmder  any  other.    The  needle-gnn  might  be  loaded  and  fired, 

\  freah  charge  would  explode  of  itself,  to  the  shooter's  probable 

fwill  have  been  gathered,  then,  that  guniHiwder,  ordinary  block 
Hrder,  though  it  has  seen  some  service  and  done  some  hard  duty 
VtJmc,  ii  not  so  perfect  as  to  ful£l  all  requisitions  desired ;  wlierc- 
nm  time  to  time  experiments  have  been  directed  to  the  mnnufuc- 
W  B  sal>stitute. 

t  indicate  a  tithe  of  the  explosive  mixtnres  chemists  have  pre- 

tcr  can  prepare,  would  be  tedious  and  to  no  avail.    The  explosive 

a  is  by  DO  means  so  simple  an  affair  as  popular  belief  accredits 

t  beitig.     The  only  fundamental  quality  whereby  niembcra  of 

"    "  1  or  detonating  Fomiiy  are  allied  ia  the  eYoWtiou  ol  ga 
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or  gaeeB,  as  the  result  of  sudden  chemical  energy,  the  latter  gene. 
rally,  though  not  invariably,  one  of  combustion.  The  power  of  ei- 
plosivea  ie  of  various  kinds.  Whereas  some  detonating  bodies  pat 
forth  enormous  shattering  power,  visited  upon  materials  in  oonUS 
with  them  or  in  their  immediate  vitinity,  the  jirojectile  or  propelliag 
energy  of  the  naijie  being  inconsiderable,  other  eiplosiyes  transpose  tix 
relation  of  the.^e  functions.  Obviously,  for  projectile  oses  the  dendfr 
ratnm  is  not  tu  shatter  the  gun,  but  to  propel  the  gun-chargo;  aneeJ 
that  at  ouce  determines  theorcticaliy  the  quality  of  propelling  ageeU 
All  explosive  forte  is  dependent  on  the  sudden  evolution  of  gss  oi 
gases ;  and  according  as  the  volume  of  gases  set  free  is  amalUr  a 
larger,  more  or  loss  tardy,  so  will  the  eiplosive  function  vary  betweei 
the  extreme  and  practically  unattainable  limits  of  shattering  witboB 
propulsion,  and  propuhion  without  shattering.  Contrary  to  wh« 
might  have  licen  imagined,  some  of  the  most  violent  of  eiplom 
bodies  do  not  evolve  most  gas.  Neither  chloride  of  nitrogen  nor  Qt 
fulminates  of  gold,  silver,  or  mercury,  gun-cotton,  nor  nitro-glyoOTM 
for  example,  evolve,  weight  for  weight,  so  much  gas  as  gunpowder. 

Then,  further,  examining  the  known  varieties  of  black  gnnpowdo 
eiperiment  has  jjroved  that  best  rifle-powder  evolves  a  smaller  volniu 
of  gas  than  dties  coarse  blasting  and  cannon  gunpowder.  More  ei 
traordinary  still,  the  finest  sporting-powder  manufactured  (finest  sati 
quality,  not  grain,  which  may  be  large  or  small,  for  one  and  the  bum 
composition,  at  the  manufacturer's  will)  deposits  more  solid  rceidaeoi 
foulness  than  eoarse  common  or  blaating-powder.  This  fact  is  madi 
evident  by  thfc  result  of  some  masterly  experiments  a  few  years  ip 
undertaken  by  Bunsen  and  Schiskoff,  and  is  amply  explained  Iq 
analysis.  The  gravity  of  fouling  does  not  so  much  depend  on  U« 
quantity  as  tht  sort  of  fouhiess.  If  of  such  nature  aa  to  easily  d« 
lodge,  then  the  fouling  matter  is  less  prejudicial  than  if  it  stick  torn 
tightly,  Bunsen  rmd  Schiskoff  have  proved,  amongst  other  poinh 
that  not  only  do  no  two  varieties  of  gunpowder  (ordinary  hlac 
powder)  give  the  same  combustive  results,  but  that  one  and  tbeuB 
variety  of  gunpowder  will  yield  different  results,  according  to  tl 
degree  of  pressure  and  other  circumetancea  under  which  it  msy  1 
exploded.  Fine  rifle-powder  yields  considerable  residue  or  fbnlnei 
truly;  but  in  this  deposit  carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  "potassium,"  i 
modem  chemistry  will  now  have  it,  preponderates.  This  material  fon 
soap  with  the  lubricant  employed,  and  hence  the  explanation. 

However  adapted,  in  respect  to  definite  gas  evolution,  in  defin< 
units  of  time,  an  explosive  material  may  be  to  projectile  usage,  Bti 
without  one  property  superadded — the  property  of  grainage,  or  eqnii 
lent  of  grainage,  to  wit — it  must  remain  for  ever  inapplicable  to  p« 
poses  of  gunnery.  To  this  conclusion  all  practical  gunners  hare  loi 
since  come,  the  opinions  of  chemists  notwithstanding.  Slight  co 
aideration  will  prove  why  this  must  be.    Fiom  tVit  foUd'iriii.g  postola 
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the  conclnsioi]  is  airived  at.  There  certainly  does  not  exist  one  sab- 
stance  otfaerwiso  applicable  as  a  gonnery-projectile  the  velocity  of 
whose  explosion  is  not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  closeness  of 
its  impaction.  This  is  well  manifested  by  different  modes  of  treating 
odinary  black  gnnpowder.  If  confined  in  a  gun  in  such  manner  that 
■ir-qwces  may  intervene  between  various  portions  of  the  material,  and 
tben  firedy  combostion  is  very  rapid,  as  the  most  inexperienced  in  these 
natters  well  know.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  material  as  to 
pooentage  composition  be  rammed  hard,  as  into  a  rocket-case,  the 
eombnstion  is  tardy  and  non-eruptive.  Now,  for  all  gunnery-pro- 
jectile purposes,  the  first  condition  is  needed.  The  combustion  must 
be  rapid,  yet  not  too  rapid.  A  constant  has,  in  mathematical  lan- 
i  fuge,  to  be  evolved  once  as  for  all,  otherwise  the  projectile  urged  by 
diflerent  qualities  and  amounts  of  force  would  fly  in  a  trajectory  de- 
l^g  all  calculation.  The  device  of  grainage  is  well  nigh  the  only 
floe  capable  of  evolving  this  constant.  True,  in  the  case  of  gun-cot- 
ton, and  under  the  ingenious  manipulation  of  Baron  Lenk,  and  still 
kter  Ur.  Abel,  an  equivalent  to  grainage  has  been  found,  so  as  on  the 
Roce  of  definite  combustion  that  material  leaves  little,  if  anything,  to 
lie  desired.  If  gun-cotton  were  not  self-explosive  and  destructible  by 
fine,  it  might  enter  the  category  of  hopeful,  if  not  acknowledged,  gun- 
Bny-projectile  forces. 

These  necessary  preliminaries  bring  us  to  the  point  at  which  we 
kve  been  steadily  aiming,  viz.  a  description  of  the  white,  or  rather, 
hwDy-coloured  powder  lately  devised  by  Captain  Schultze  of  the  Prus- 
lian  service,  and  which,  under  the  auspices  of  at  least  one  London 
gnnmaker,  is  finding  large  application  amongst  English  sportsmen. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  most  safe,  as  it  is  most  ingenious. 
Only  at  the  final  stage  of  making  this  gunpowder  is  the  process  subject 
to  any  explosive  contingency.    In  illustration  of  this,  the  following 
drcninstance  should  be  stated:  in  July  1868  the  manufactory  of  Gap- 
tain  Schultze  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin,  was  consumed,  burned  quietly  to 
Ae  ground — burned,  not  exploded.    The  accident  is  altogether  unpre- 
ttdented;  nothing  like  it  could  have  happened  to  a  manufactory  of 
oommon  black  gunpowder. 

We  now  come  to  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  inventor  begins 
bj  taking  any  of  the  common  woods  (he  keeps  the  wood  steeped  in 
TWter)  which  have  acquired  celebrity  for  yielding  gunpowder-charcoal, 
md  saws  them  transversely  into  plates  of  the  required  thickness  by  a 
▼eneer-saw.  The  plates,  when  sliced,  are  laid  under  a  manifold  punch 
wd  submitted  to  pressure,  whereby  grains  of  not  merely  definite  and 
wiTaiying  size,  but  definite  and  unvarying  shape  (a  matter  of  some 
moment  as  influencing  the  constancy  of  impaction),  result.  Grains  are 
thus  evolved  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tion, unlike  what  happens  in  the  case  of  black  gunpowder,  wherein  the 
<'peration  of  grainage  is  the  last  operation  but  one — glaimg*,  wA^ovxia- 
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times,  powder  not  bein^  invariably  plazod,  the  last  dbsolntcly.  Th 
punched  grains,  being  collected  in  a  mass,  arc  subjected  to  a  treahnea 
of  chemical  washing,  whereby  calcarcoas  and  various  other  imporitit 
are  sep&rated,  leaving  hardly  anything  behind  aave  pure  woody  matte 
cellnloBG  or  lignine.  The  oext  operation  has  for  ite  end  the  coara 
8ion  of  these  cellalose  grains  into  a  sort  of  incipient  xyloidine,  or  goi 
cotton  material,  by  digestion  with  a  mixture  of  tniphnric  and  m(r 
acids.  Practically  it  is  found  that  ahsolntely  perfected  lyloidine  (i 
which  ordinary  gnn-cotton  is  the  piu^st  type)  not  only  deoompoa 
spontaneonsly  by  time,  the  chipF  nrnducta  of  cotnbuBtion  being  gn; 
and  oxalic  acid,  but  it  is  moreoTi^.  able  to  combustion  of  a  sort  Hoi 
may  be  practically  called  Hpontaneuus,  so  slight  and  so  nnconlrollab 
are  the  cnnses  sufficing  to  bring  it  abont,  Cellnlose  or  woody  zni 
ter,  otherwise  termed  ligniop,  parti  y  converted  to  xyloidine,  is,  Gi{ 
tain  Sohultze  affirms,  snbject  to  ul-  her  of  those  oontingenciea.  (% 
mists  will  understand  that,  inasm  as  the  wood  naed  as  a  constitna 
of  the  SchultKe  gunpowder  is  not  'red,  il«  original  hydro;^  is  Id 
and  by  aud  by,  at  the  time  ol'  firin  'ill  be  necessarily  ntilised  town 
the  gaseous  propulsive  resultant.  ext,  washed  with  carbon ate-of-soi 
eolation  and  dried,  an  important  circarastaoce  is  now  recognisable. 

The  grains,  brought  to  the  condition  just  described,  arc  stos 
away  in  bulk,  not  necessarily  to  be  endowed  with  finai  exploei' 
enei^  nntil  the  time  of  package,  transport,  and  consignment.  On 
one  treatment  htia  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  very  simple.  The  ligaeoi 
grains  have  to  be  charged  with  a  certain  definite  percentage  oIbob 
nitrate,  which  is  done  by  steeping  tlicm  in  the  nitrate  solution  H 
drying.  Ordinarily  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (common  sal^ntt 
is  employed  ;  but  in  elaborating  certain  varieties  of  white  powd 
Captain  Schnltze  prefers  and  uses  nitrate  of  baryta. 

Having  traced  the  new  powder  to  its  final  stage,  we  may  conta 
plate  it  nnder  the  light  of  two  distinct  acmtinies — theoretical  « 
practical.  Review  of  the  chemical  agencies  involved,  or  that  may' 
evolved,  suggests  the  reaction,  especially  under  prolonged  moiston^ 
the  sulphur  and  nitre  of  ordinary  powder,  whereby  sulphide  of  poti 
fiium  should  result.  Practice  is  confirmatory:  under  the  conditi 
indicated  sulphide  of  potassinm,  more  or  less,  does  result,  and  p 
portionate  to  the  extent  of  decomposition  is  the  powder  detmorab 
Inasmuch  as  the  Schultze  gunpowder  is  wholly  devoid  of  sulphur, 
is  the  particular  decomposition  adverted  to  impossible;  and  theo 
at  least,  fails  to  suggest  any  other  decomposition  aa  probable  or  en 
possible. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Schultze  gunpowder  may  be  ronn< 

taken  at  half  the  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  gunpowder ;  or,  ia  ot! 

words,  for  equal  weights  of  the  two,  the  bulk  of  Scbaltze's  powder  v 

be  double  that  of  its  rival.    Hereupon  an  important  question  ia  nus 

le  drift  of  which  will  be  obvious  to  any  practical  gunner.     Is 
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arailable  projectile  force  of  one  Tolnme  of  Schnitzels  powder  equivalent 
to  the  availi^le  projectile  foroe  of  two  volames  of  black  powder  ?  If 
V3i,  it  may  be  aTerred  with  tolerable  confidence  that  the  new  material 
could  nerer  come  into  extensiye  practical  use  as  a  gunnery-projectile. 
If  the  era  of  breechloading  had  not  so  completely  set  in,  the  exact 
kngth  of  column  in  any  gun-barrel  occupied  by  any  powder-charge 
loold  not  perhaps  of  itself  determine  the  issue  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. But  the  question  of  length  of  column  occupied  by  any  explo- 
life  gun-charge  is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  all  that  concerns 
bnechloaders.  If  by  chance  an  otherwise  efficient  substitute  for  gun^- 
powder  should  be  discovered,  occupying,  power  for  power,  less  space 
than  gunpowder,  then  intrinsically  would  it  be  better  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  diminution.  Having  regard,  however,  to  existing  systems  of 
keeehloading,  the  intrinsic  superiority  contemplated  would  prove  a 
bar  to  utilisation.  The  breeching-gear  of  every  breechloader  is  laid 
Ml  to  a  scale  of  very  minute  fractions  of  an  inch.  The  breeching- 
ebmber  must  be  fhll  of  material — it  can  be  no  moro  than  full.  The 
bnech  slot,  screw,  hole,  or  other  contrivance  for  admitting  the  charge, 
11  equally  amenable  to  minute  scales  of  measurement. 

Assuming  the  ratios  of  volume  reversed,  theoretical  advantages  of 
nriation  depart^  and  fundamental  objections  make  themselves  mani- 
fcit.  It  is  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  military  authorities 
tkat  the  shorter  a  military  cartridge  admits  of  being  made,  the  better. 
Thereby  not  merely  is  the  gunmaker*s  labour  facilitated,  it  being  easier 
to  fashion  short  than  long  breeching-gear,  but  the  cartridge  itself  is 
more  strong  and  serviceable.  From  time  to  time  the  question  has 
ttieen,  whether  the  small-bore  type  of  weapon  may  not  be  advantage- 
waly  substituted  for  the  regulation  Enfield  type.  Nobody  doubts  the 
increased  accuracy  and  far-shooting  of  small  bores;  and  the  defect  of 
their  more  speedy  fouling,  often  adduced,  hardly  applies  to  the  case  of 
breechloading  small  bores.  Still,  various  military  men  oppose  the  mili- 
tary use  of  small  bores ;  not  the  objection  of  least  weight  being  the 
necessarily  inconvenient  length  of  cartridge.  A  small-bore  cartridge, 
thej  say,  is  too  much  like  a  pencil-case,  too  delicate  for  rough  military 
Qiage. 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  have  had  due  weight  with  Cap- 
tain Sohultze.  His  powder  is  so  devised  and  elaborated  that  each 
efiective  charge  shall  occupy  equally  the  same  space  as  a  charge  of 
common  powder  would  have  occupied.  All  his  gunnery  arrangements, 
therefore,  are  taken  on  the  basis  of  matching  volume  against  volume, 
the  equivalent  in  weight  to  one  volume  of  his  powder  being  two 
Tolumes  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 

I  have  made  no  experiments  with  the  Schultze  powder,  either  by 
fire-arm  practice  or  by  chemical  analysis.  All  that  I  know  of  it  comes 
from  conversation  with  gunmakers,  and  observation  of  general  appear- 
ances.   It  has  taken  iair  hold  on  the  English  sportsman'^  ^)^Y^^^y^\A!^\l^ 
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&B  before  stated  ;  but,  or  may  be  aRsnined,  drawbacke,  real  or  alleged,  to 
its  nae  there  are,  otherwise  it  vroold  have  ^one  farther  than  it  bu  to 
displace  ordinary  blaok  powder.  The  chief  disparagement  I  have  head 
alleged  against  it,  is  the  difficulty^ — rather,  the  imposBibility — ormesKU*- 
ing-oat  chargen  with  the  accuracy  needful  t«  practice.  It  is  netsssuy 
to  weigh  the  cliarges,  gunniakera  aver,  if  identity  of  resolt  be  contem- 
plated. Thia  allegation,  if  well  home  out,  implies  a  Berions  defeA 
Practical  people  will  grasp  ite  full  parport,  however  much  the  imjiraB- 
tised  may  make  light  of  it. 

A  few  worda  of  explanation  now  "^latiTe  to  a  point  aome  way  bwi 
adverted  to.  It  was  stated  that  gui"'  otton,  under  the  ingenious  mani- 
palatioD  of  Baron  Lcnk,  was  aabje  id  to  a  treatment  that  obri»ted 
the  necessitv  of  irraini^e.  The  tn  ment  ia  this :  inasmuch  ae  the 
filamentary  structure  of  gun-cotton  incompatible  with  the  formation 
of  graina,  Bunio  Leuk  seeks  and  fine  an  equivalent  in  threads  of  varj- 
ing  degrees  ol"  lineneas  and  cloBenesp  A  close-spun  yarn  of  gun-cotton 
undergoes  more  rapid  combustion  t  i  its  opposite ;  taking  advanl^ 
of  this  fact  and  applying  it.  Baron  .  snk  thereby  secures  any  amoiiDt 
of  combuative  velocity,  A  still  further  modification  on  gnn-cotton  hsi 
been  lately  effected  by  Mr.  Abel.  He  reduces  his  xyloidine  to  a  Bar! 
of  paper  pulp.  His  process  has  been  made  known  since  this  artich 
was  written,  or  further  reference  would  have  been  made  to  a  deviM 
which  has  the  merit  of  inij^ennity,  though  the  gnnaery  value  of  gun 
cotton  in  this  or  any  other  state  would  seem  to  be  small,  if  any. 

JOHK  SCOFFERN,  M.V. 
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Chapter  X VL   Again — at  last  ! 

THIS  is  not  a  story  of  the  strnggles  of  a  poor  artist  and  adyentarer, 
though  BO  much  of  my  life  was  indeed  jnst  such  a  story.  But  lives 
like  mine  hare  been  told  so  often  before,  that  I  conld  add  little  new 
bj  dwelling  on  the  professional  and  adventarons  part  of  my  existence, 
Bven  if  I  had  the  art  to  tell  snch  things  as  other  men  have  told  them. 
Ibeiefore  I  frankly  intimated  to  my  readers  long  ago  that  I  do  not 
■leiai  to  enter  into  the  details  of  my  struggles,  my  disappointments,  my 
pdTBtions,  my  temporary  success.  Of  all  these  I  shdl  only  say,  like 
the  fair  dame  pressed  to  explain  the  dnties  of  the  cictsheo,  <'  I  beseech 
yott  to  suppose  them."  In  brief,  the  professional  story  of  my  life  is 
Qiifi:  I  struggled  long  and  wearily.  At  last  I  succeeded,  for  a  time. 
Then  I  lost  the  best  of  my  voice,  and  I  faded  back  into  quiet  obscurity, 
i«>fe  without  comfort.  For  what  Carlyle  calls  four-and-twenty  re- 
^endent  months,  I  was  a  brilliant  success  in  the  popular  sense.  I 
how  myself,  and  I  know  that  I  never  was  or  could  be  a  great  singer. 
I  never  was  in  the  high  sense  an  artist.  I  never  had  a  genius  for 
Bwisic,  or  for  anything;  but  I  had  my  run  of  success — I  had  my  day. 
It  was  a  short  one,  and  it  is  over  ;  and  I  don't  regret  it.  "  I  cease  to 
Hre,"  says  the  poet's  Egmont ;  "  but  I  have  lived  !" 

In  my  days  of  swift  success  I  came  to  know  a  great  many  authors, 
^Iptors,  painters,  critics,  artists  of  every  class,  who  had  all  more  or 
^688  Bucceeded  in  life ;  and  I  found  that  the  actor  or  the  singer  has 
*Hne  splendid  chances  which  are  denied  to  any  other  adventurer  after 
popular  favour.  Worst  off  of  all  his  brethren  I  rate  the  literary 
adventurer,  although  Thackeray,  with  the  complacency  of  recognised 
^  triumphant  genius,  pointed  out  the  immense  advantage  the  author 
enjoys  in  requiring  neither  patronage  nor  capital,  but  oii\y  «k  fe^  ^Xv^^K.-?^ 

roL,  nu,  1^ 
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of  paper  and  a  eteel  pen.    Where  is  his  arena,  bis  tribune?    Re  hi 
written  hia  grand  tragedy.    Very  good.    Who  is  going  to  play  it?- 
nay,  what  manager  is  going  to  read  it  ?      He  liaa  finiehed  evj 
chapter  of  his  novel ;  and  then  bcgine  the  dreariest  part  of  his  hmat 
I  remember  literary  friends  of  mine  used  to  say,  when  sometimes  S 
author  of  Vanity  Fair  showed  his  grand  white  head  among  ns,  i 
he  bad  bad  toil  enongh  to  persnade  the  public  to  read  nbat  be  k 
written,  that  he  had  hawked  abont  his  great  book  long  enongh  be(s 
any  publisher  could  be  induced  to  run  the  risk  of  printing  it.    "" 
difficulty  was  to  get  any  publisher  to  read  it.    Change  Vanily  1 
into  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and  it  would  at  least  have  fonod  a  plict 
an  exhibition,  where  a  crowd,  coming  for  the  sole  purpose  oflooU 
at  pictures  and  statues,  would  have  seen  it,  and  some  eye  would  si 
have  found  out  its  worth.    To  read  through  thousands  on  thous 
of  scrawled  its.  pages  ia  the  hope  of  sometime  coming  on  a  liten 
treasure  is  a  wearisome  diving  process  which  only  stubboni  i 
long  endure;  but  to  hunt  through  an  art-exhibition  is  a  pleasanti 
easy  work.     I  rate  the  chances  of  the  painter  or  the  ecntptor, 
rather  above  those  of  the  literary  man.     But  while  it  is  true  thati 
everyone  can  get  a  chance  of  exhibiting  bis  picture  in  any  gall* 
it  is  also  true  that  even  in  the  gallery  it  may  pass  nnnotioed  ofl 
crowd,  who  only  run  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  men  with  i 
pictures  they  have  been  forewarned  to  look  at.     Supjjoae,   bowf 
that  everyone  going  into  the  gallery  were  oompalled  to  look  at  e« 
picture  in  ttim — were  compellail  iit  least  to  stand  before  it,  and  lodt 
that  or  nothing  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes,  would  not  the  otwi 
artist's  chances  be  immensely  increased  in  value?     But  this  is  {I 
cisely  the  condition  of  the  actor  or  the  singer.     Once,  at  the  very  la 
in  his  three  or  five  acts  he  is  in  abaolnte  possession  of  tbe  andia 
No  one  may  speak  or  sing  but  he.     It  is  bis  chance.    If  he  can  sp 
or  sing  in  any  way  worth  listening  to,  there  is  his  opportunity  of  di 
it.     I  have  known  scores  of  men  in  other  professions  who  only  n 
juBt  one  such  chance  to  crown  their  ambition,  or,  at  all  events 
crush  it,  and  who  never  got  the  chance,  but  went  along  tbrongh 
disappointed  and  embittered,  girding  at  the  successful,   snarling 
popular  favour,  wailing  against  destiny,  and  always  convinced  t 
the  world  could  but  have  seen  or  beard  them,  it  would  have  falls 
homage  at  tbeir  feet.    The  public,   indeed,  will  not  go  fisbinif 
talent,  like  pearl-divers.    It  is  enough  to  ask  that  tbcy  shall  recoguw 
it  when  set  before  them.     "  Cieoius,"  says  Mi'irgcr,  "is  tbe  sun;  all 
tbe  world  sees  it.    Talent  is  tbe  diamond  in  the  mine;  it  is  prized 
when  discovered."    This  was  my  chance.     I  got  an  opportanity  of 
holding  up  ray  poor  little  artistic  diamond.     The  opening  came;  I 
had  the  stage  all  to  myself  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  really  had  been 
gifted  by  Nature  with  a  voice  which  then,  at  least,  could  hardly  h 
f^ed  tomako  an  imprcseioo.     It  mudcitsimpresGiou,  and  I  enccee' 
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7%is  was  in  iLal/.  I  came  home  to  England,  al^r  an  ubsence 
Dfontiveljr  very  ehort,  a  snocess.  My  way  began  to  be  clear  before 
,  I  began  to  have  £rieii<U,  admirers,  rivals,  detractors,  Bat«llitea, 
tisaat,  aad  enemies.  I  graw  familiur  with  my  own  name  in  priut; 
wcame  aucniHtomoJ  to  the  receipt  of  anonymouB  letters — some  fall 
)rai«c,  not  a  few  foil  of  love,  a  great  many  breathing  contumpt  and 
estnlion.  I  began  to  judge  of  joarnalB  and  critics  only  according 
iieir  way  uf  dualiag  with  myself. 

I  most  say  that  hardly  any  kind  oflife  seems  to  be  more  corrupting 
□dei^cndent  and  generoae  maDhood  than  that  which  de[)endB  upon 

public  admiratioQ.  It  is  hardly  a  whit  Letter  than  that  whii:h 
gs  OD  princes'  faTour.    The  mieerahle  jealousies,  the  paltry  rivaL- 

El  spites,  the  mean,  imperioos  triumph  over  somebody  else's 
or  homiliatioD,  the  pitiful  exultation  over  one's  own  passing 
the  womanish  anxiety  to  know  what  is  said  of  one,  the  ebild- 
l:B>oc«ssion  of  exaltation  and  depression,  the  absorbing  vanity,  the 
"Tiing  love  of  praise,  and  the  nauseous  capacity  for  swallowing  it — 
<i>c  eeem  to  bo  as  strictly  the  disease  and  danger  of  artistic  iiib 
'.Uuw  fever  is  of  the  West  Indies,  or  dyBenl«ry  of  the  East.  I 
e  indeed  known  strong  natures  both  in  men  and  women  wiiieh 
Id  defy  the  contagion,  and  retain  thch*  healthy  and  self-reliant 
plicity  to  the  last.  I  have  seen,  even  in  atuge-life,  virgins  who 
i  1  Iread  those  hideous  hot  plougbsbares  of  ranity  and  jealoosy,  and 
'■  <:>Qt  unscathed.  I  have  known  men  who  to  the  last  kept  the 
[jc-as  of  their  sonls,  and  never  felt  a  pang  of  mean  joy  over 
h-Uct's  fitilure,  or  of  unmanly  pride  or  unmanly  grief  at  success  or 
lore  of  tlieir  own.  Bat  Buch  natnres  are  indeed  the  rarest  of  phe- 
meiiB,  and  ooly  make  the  general  character  of  the  race  show  more 

PYou  can't  help  it ;  I  mean,  we  common  natures  cannot 
ome  of  us  go  in  resolving  that  we  will  not  be  like  the 
we  will  not  lay  down  onr  manhood,  and  our  courage,  and 
lity,  and  succumb  to  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  praise, 
,  and  jealousy.  But  we  soon  grow  like  the  rest ;  we  rag« 
Lging  word;  we  swell  with  pride  over  the  most  outrageona 
bosoms  burst  with  gall  when  some  new  rival  is  spoken  of 
fcvonmbly  or  applauded  too  loudly ;  we  rejoice  with  a  base  and 
rard  joy,  which  our  lying  lips  dare  not  confess,  when  someone  whom 
nly  we  call  a  friend  makes  a  failure  and  fulls  down.  Our  nature 
oia«ii  positively  sexless;  and  man  detests  woman  if  she  outshiiiea 
t,  just  as  rival  beanties  of  it  fribble  season  inny  hate  each  other.  I 
test  I  did  not,  until  I  came  in  for  some  little  artistic  suticess,  ever 
p  il  possible  I  could  hate — or,  indeed,  that  any  man  could  hate — an 
ire  and  pretty  woman  who  had  never  either  slighted  or  betrayed 
".  soon  learned  that  the  wretched  creature  who  lives  on  the 
(oftbe  public  can  get  to  envy  and  detest  any  being  that  stands 
B  biin  aad  the  ena  ofbia  oJiiatence. 
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Prom  my  soul  I  detested  tlie  whole  thing,     I  diatincllj  aw 
moral  nature  Ijecomiiig  contaminated  by  it,  and  I  despised  myaetfi 
for  the  moinentary  pang  of  pride  and  envy  which  I  honestly  Si 
beat  to  crash  and  conquer.      I  Bometimea  thought  to  myself, 
time  most  soon  come,  if  one  of  us  does  not  die  meanwhile, 
shall  meet  Christina.     Shall  I  find  her  even  as  one  of  these 
find  that  her  heart  swells  with  pitiful  pride  and  rankles  with 
spleen ;  that  the  hates  her  rivals ;  that  she  can  swallow  any 
praise,  and  gladden  in  it ;  that  she  can  cry  when  some  critic 
ages  her  or  praises  someone  else  ?" 

I  could  not  believe  it;  yet  I  could  not  but  fears  I  could  ni^ 
Bometimcs  wifih  that  I  had  been  less  fortunate  in  my  personal 
tion,  and  that  I  were  still  far  removed  in  obscurity  out  of  her 
path. 

I  heard  of  her  often.  She  was  soon  to  return  to  England, 
her  sudden  departure  and  long  absence,  after  so  sudden  a  succes^! 
new  attractiob  to  her.  People  said  she  was  married.  I  had  heatA' 
statement  almost  with  composure.  She  had  become  like  a  dreai 
me.  When  I  saw  her  last  I  waa  little  more  than  a  boy ;  I  stood 
on  the  latest  verge  of  my  youth :  a  whole  workiuf;  lifetime  lay  between. 
I  believed  that  I  had  so  far  disciplined  my  nature  and  subordinated 
«arly  and  dianpjiointcd  passion,  that  I  could  meet  her  now  again  itith 
Dnmoved  pollieiiesa,  and  even  on  onr  first  meeting  look  calmly  in  her 
face,  touch  her  hand  without  tremor,  and  congratulate  her  becominglj 
upon  her  great  success. 

Yea,  they  said  she  was  married ;  and  it  was  certain  that  she  now 
described  herself  as  Madame  Roiclistein,  not  Mademoiselle  Reichstein. 
Indeed,  some  maintained  that  she  was  not  only  a  wife,  but  actually  > 
widow.  Bnt  they  said  all  manner  of  things  about  her.  Her  hnsband 
was  an  entrepmi'iir ;  he  was  an  Australian  adventurer ;  he  was  a  rich 
Yankee  speculator;  he  was  a  scion  of  a  noble  Austrian  family,  ffho 
never  would  look  at  him  after  his  mesnlliaiice ;  whoever  he  wae,  he  hsi. 
deserted  her:  no,  it  was  she  who  had  run  away  from  him  while  thej 
were  living  at.  Nioo,  and  actually  in  their  honeymoon ;  he  used  to  best 
her ;  she  once  tried  to  &tab  him  :  at  all  events,  he  was  dead  now.  Nsj, 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  that ;  the  real  fact  waa,  that  iibe 
never  was  miirricd  at  all ;  the  yonng  nobleman  killed  himself  for  lore 
of  her,  and  kfl  her  all  his  proiwrty;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Th«B 
and  countlest'  olher  stories — equally  incoherent,  extravagant,  and  con- 
tradictory— prisstii  from  month  to  mouth  among  the  people  I  met  who 
talked  about  Christina  Reichstein. 

I  found  Ned  Lambert,  when  I  returned  to  England,  quite  estab* 

lished  as  the  household  friend  of  the  Lyndons.    He  nsed  to  come  and 

din«  with  them  almost  every  Sunday,  having  made  a  defimt«  arraiige- 

OtaX  «t^ct  with  Mrs.  Lyndon,  who  was  ready  enough  and  n> 

out  her  hooMkeepwg  Vij  «>'a':\i  «  iucAk  c>t  <MQlxibnt)oii, 
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■wlio  had  indeed  quite  a  genius  for  cookery.  Lambert  liked  the 
"iMjie  immensely.     He  said  he  was  fond  of  a  good  dinner  on  Sunday, 

'  ihat  when  he  dined  alone  at  Lis  own  lodginge,  he  never  ven- 

iil  to  ask  his  liindludy  for  anything  beyond  the  cold  corpse  of  n 
.'.nl cooked  on  tlie  Saturday.  But  it  was  not  his  relieh  for  a  earoury 
liiile  dinner  wliieU  brought  him  all  the  way  to  our  dreary  district ; 
udlaaw  a  marked  change,  both  in  him  and  iu  Lilla,  when  I  once 
BpfB  joined  the  little  circle.  Lilla  was  more  thonghtfn],  more  mclan- 
diulv,  Ices  pleasare-loving  than  before  ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
pueraily  brighter  and  more  animated,  unless  when  he  was  study- 
kg  manners  and  deportment,  which  indeed  he  almost  always  was. 
M«ny  a  time  I  saw  him  furtively  glance  under  hie  eyes  at  Lilla,  as  if 
lo  learn  from  her  expression  whether  he  had  accomplished  a  triumph  or 
uniniltted  a  eolociem  of  etiquette.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  nuike  an  inquiry  once  in  Lilla's  presence  about  his  Sunday -evening 
relief  from  coat-slecres ;  whereat  he  looked  so  distressed  and  confused 
lilt  Lilla  iosieted  on  having  the  wliole  story,  and  had  it  accordmgly, 
md  laughed  very  much ;  and  Lambert  at  last  gave  way,  and  like- 
niiw  laughed ;  and  we  all  laughed  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  story 
descrrcd.  I  was  glad  to  have  made  Lilla  laugh  at  anyone's  expense, 
for,  poor  girl,  ehe  laughed  less  now  than  of  old  days,  and  her  futc 
Wked  pale  and  anxious.     I  soon  found  out  the  reason. 

fiettrevn  Lambert  and  myself  we  had  bo.\es,  stalls,  and  so  forth  for 
lome  tiieatrc  almost  at  will.  One  night  we  went — Lilla,  her  mother, 
Lauibert,  and  myself:  Lambert  would  not  stir  without  Mrs.  Lyndon — 
U)Ke  a  new  performer  as  Claude  Uelnotte.  He,  the  new  Claude  !Mel- 
Hutte,  waa  the  idol  of  one  of  the  colonies,  and  was  a  statuesque,  hand- 
tame,  deep- voiced,  energetic,  wooden- Leaded  sort  of  actor.  I  thought 
tlK  Kbolt;  thing  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  Lambert  thought  so  too  -,  but 
Ulli  was  Ignite  melted  by  it,  and  streamed  with  tears.  A  year  before  I 
know  that  she  would  have  laughed  at  the  business,  or  yawned  over  it. 
I  nw  Lambert's  eyes  lesting  on.  her  with  profound  admiration  and 
•^jifttliy ;  and  he  looked  np  and  caught  my  eye,  and  gave  me  a  glance, 
(only  whimsical,  partly  sentimental,  partly  bashful  and  apologetic, 
ihicb  would  have  made  quite  a  picture  iu  itself.  She  had  her  depths 
i*  Mtiaibilily,  then,  this  poor  girl,  whose  bloom  the  hard  coarse  giit 
""(indon  life  had  so  nearly  rubbed  away.  Never  did  she  shed  tears 
e»tre  when  I  was  her  companion,  or  care  for  aoy  [lerformaucc 

a  supposed  to  demand  tear-sheddiug  as  lis  tribute. 
_  )ke  of  the  change  to  Lambert  himself  that  uight. 

Ql'6  true,"  he  re])lied  slowly  and  sententiously ;  "  I  have  often 
iit  that  the  best  teat  you  could  have  of  a  woman's  intelligence 
if  her  sympathies  would  be  to  walch  her  demeanour  at  a  theatre. 

Blicr  commeuts,  and  observe  bow  she  looks  j  and  the  follow  who 

it  know  her  then  is  an  idiot,  who  never  could  know  anything  of 

—Xw.  taa'L  iin9£;ine,  lanple,  how  I  hate  some  women!  &i:c  ii^  & 
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fUji  tittj  look  ft  caU  ami  ifciM  lad  iwielj  yraper  ud  eelf-os- 
Umud.  UiAt  I  klxmU  lib  to  bare  thea  i  ipilhil  froai  tbe  [VMena  of 
•rt  MiE/ifnifier.     I  n«fo  Imv  j«o  vill  fad  at  tke  atglkt  of  tnch  peufk 

IL  in  not  like  Itnlj,  Tnapfe— at  iam,  I  fai^  ■>;  nd  indeed  Ilni' 
ticard  it  from — (>,  from  nuniy  wbo  ban  fek  it.** 

"  From  MmdanK:  Rdclulein,  for  example?'' 

I  wuN  ili.'LcnniiKKl  not  to  Ehrink  from  th&t  oame,  or  aUov  hlnitt 
mpiMMie  tliat  I  fultcrcd  at  U. 

"  Ym,  from  hvr  in  especial.    Sbe  wn  drexdl^llr  cbUtcd  ben  a 
Itunilon,  Hltlion^'li  Ihey  gare  her  qnite  unsBoat  honoon." 

"  Kho  would  I*,    llcr  enthaBiasm  and  ber  rcaUj-  Jvrie  natort 
Buturally  clmro  iftniiiat  oar  British  compognre." 

I[u  (rinuucd  nt  mu  In'iniriDglj,  as  if  he  meant  to  ask  whethtrl 
rnlmnoM  vrita  real  or  put  on.     If  I  had  been  asked  then,  1  eooM 
atiflwnml  in  nil  niiiiicrity  that  I  believed  it  real.     1  know  now 
will  hut  nn  niriirt  of  Belf-discipline. 

"  ^Vtl  Imd  n  aort  of  scene  at  a  theatre  one  ni»bt,"  he  said,  »[ 
chimj;iii|i  thfl  mibjoot ;  "  I  tneau  Lilia — Misa  Lyndon — and  I." 

"Imlfedl  What  happened ?" 

"  (fcinii'  fitUow— mad,  I  think— seized  hor  by  the  arm,  jnst  as  I  w 
hiUkdlitt;  li'T  into  *  cub— her  mother  was  already  in — and  jabbered 
tttlM  llMMiii  iKiuROTiito  at  her.     I  pnshed  him  away,  and  the  wretched 
I  lU'W  at  nw  liko  a  wild-cat,  and  there  wae  (jnite  a  diatoA- 


"  Who  WM  WF    What  was  he  like?" 

"tV  qiilw  an  owfrV,  niad-looking  creatnre,  small  and  old,  with*  I 
t>W^  wijC.  I  tvuM  haTV  crashed  him;  bnt,  of  course,  I  wasn't  goii^ 
*\>  hi)  a  )<iyir  Itlllv  oM  Utikv — old  man,  I  mean ;  and  go  I  only  dra^ 
\Jm  tkwivv,  WMt  aakvd  a  pnlii-cman  to  take  charge  of  him.  Bat  be  lU 
■W«r  Mwiiiv  a  )WfA(4  nob  about  ns  lihrteking  ont  that  I  was  carrviiig 
vir  Ut*  Kw£^>M4  Mbwutfclar.  ami  I  ioot  kimw  what  olher  rnbbieh ;  and 
iim^A  ¥A,\It)\  w  tbHlI  «M«.p«l^aiglit,lc*n  tell  too." 

»{IW  ssuMtk.***)!  fcuwlfwart  bnw^j  aekbcr  ecreamed  nor  fainted. 
I  f.4  roil  w-f  )i«,v  hMMie  w  woa  •  I  cwdi.* 

^  \vv  kih«  iMkV  It  •»  biff«Hi  Art  A*  aerer  got  a  gHnpae  of 
ViM«  I  mJ  t  «wi  wwy  ffeki  Sh*  »  »  MtWHB  wenan,  and  wonM  btn 
W<*  «*;VMr.;t  »^4»i«»it  kjir  th»  Mfte  iTm  tatamrimary  a  ereMoK.  Of 
vt^mtt  \  >tMltt  hmMiv  «f  t^  tmi  I  mw  b^ni  war  awn  aboat  it." 

"^  XVt  <M«»  IWMk  «M  «*pcbi«r  abMB  bM  r 

ItaMMflHHi^flMMb  t  Miiit  aafanbaT  axplanatioB. 
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friends  at  Uichmond.  It  was  yeij  early  ia  the  season.  We  dined,  of 
course,  at  the*  Star  and  Garter.  Lilla  Lyndon  was  of  the  company. 
We  were  all  rery  pleasant  I  was  as  happy  as  a  bright  sun,  delicions 
air,  and  joyons  company  conld  make  any  man ;  and  I,  at  least,  never 
eould  be  insensible  to  the  mere  joy  of  living,  of  barely  living,  nnder 
SDch  snn  and  in  snch  air.  I  was  a  sort  of  rising  star  too,  in  a  very 
small  way,  and  might  have  flirted  and  been  flattered  a  good  deal ;  and 
did  on  this  occasion  accept  my  opportunities.  I  walked  through  the 
gardens,  after  dinner,  with  a  pretty,  vivacious  girl  leaning  on  my  arm ; 
a  girl  who  had  just  made  a  brilliant  success  in  light  comedy,  and 
promised  indeed  to  be  another  Abington  or  Nisbett,  until  she  married, 
poor  thing,  and  died  in  her  first  confinement.  Her  people  lived  not 
&r  from  Norwood;  and  a  short  time  since,  walking  out  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  all  ringing  with  music,  I  strayed  into  a  churchyard,  and  came 
upon  a  tombstone  bearing  the  name  of  my  poor  young  friend.  This 
Bichmond  day,  however,  of  which  I  speak,  was  darkened  by  no  shadow 
from  the  future,  and  we  were  all  very  bright  and  happy. 

"  Look  there !"  said  my  companion  suddenly,  and  with  a  joyous 
laugh.    "  See  how  people  make  love  off  the  stage." 

She  directed  my  attention  to  two  figures  in  a  shady  little  alley  of 
iimbs  and  trees,  not  far  from  ns.  They  were  Lambert  and  Lilla  Lyn- 
don. She  was  leaning  on  his  arm ;  her  eyes  were  downcast,  her  cheeks 
wete  crimson,  her  step  was  slow.  He  bent  his  tall  figure  over  her; 
ke  was  pleading  earnestly,  passionately — that  anyone  conld  see — into 
her  ear.  It  had  come,  tt^n,  just  as  I  thought  it  would.  He  loved  her; 
md  now  he  was  telling  her  so ;  and  I  could  not  doubt  what  her  answer 
would  be. 

Queer  pangs  shot  through  me.  I  was  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
ftc  happiness  of  both  my  friends.  I  thought  with  delight  that  Lilla 
would  no  longer  be  poor ;  that  she  would  have  a  true  home  to  shelter 
kr,  a  manly  heart  to  lean  on ;  that  he  would  have  a  life  made  warm 
by  love;  and  I  longed  to  congratulate  them  both,  and  tell  them  how 
ancerely  I  gladdened  in  their  love  and  their  happiness.  And  yet  the 
Bght  brought  with  it  too  a  keen  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness.  I 
kad  felt  for  Lilla  just  that  warm  and  tender  friendship  which  is  to  love 
"as  the  moonlight  to  the  sunlight."  She  had  been  a  friend  to  me 
when  friends  were  most  precious  and  most  rare.  She  had  eared  for 
■fi  irtien  I  was  sick,  confided  in  rae  always ;  begged  for  mc,  unasked 
and  almost  unthanked,  of  one  who  probably  despised  her  and  me  only 
iD  the  more  for  it.  And  now  I  was  about  to  lose  her;  the  only  woman 
fcnn  whom  I  could  expect  a  greeting  that  was  more  than  formal,  a 
^ce  that  was  at  once  friendly  and  sincere.  I  don't  say  that  this 
■•de  me  sad.  I  know  I  was  sincerely  glad  that  things  wore  to  be  so ; 
te  it  made  me  thoughtful.  I  was  moody  enough  to  wish  to  be  alone 
^alitUe;  anduDgallant  enough  to  get  gradually  rid  of  my  fair  and 
jo^vms  cfmipanion.    I  felt  a  tyr'mgQ  of  remorse  at  t\ie  iQeo\Wr\A.Q\i  ^\atl 
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I  came  the  other  day  upon  the  stone  which  bore  the  record  of  her 
name,  her  birth,  her  marriage,  her  death,  and  the  inconsolable  grief  of 
her  afflicted  hnsband — who  is  now  ali?e  and  merry  with  his  third  vife. 

I  was  glad  to  be  alone.  I  stretched  myself  on  the  grass.  The 
evening  was  glowingly,  gloriously  hot.  I  heard  the  voices  of  singers 
not  far  away,  and  the  notes  of  a  piano.  I  saw  nothing  bat  the  un- 
flecked  sky  of  bine  above  my  head,  and  the  slender  spiral  vapoor  of  my 
cigar.  Was  I  happy  ?  Was  I  miserable  ?  Happy  or  miserable,  those 
moments  were  ecstatic.  Are  not  the  sensations  produced  by  extreme 
heat  and  extreme  cold  so  much  alike  that  the  African  brought  for  the 
first  time  into  contact  with  snow  fancies  it  has  burnt  him?  I  think 
there  are  pangs  of  delight  and  of  pain — where  the  soul  is  the  medium, 
not  the  nerves — which  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  cadi 
other. 

I  started  at  an  approaching  step.  Lilla  was  close  beside  me ;  she 
looked  pale,  and  much  distressed.    I  jumped  to  my  feet. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,'*  she  said ;  "  I  want  you 
to  take  me  home." 

"  Home  so  soon  ?    Are  you  going  home  already  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  should  like  to,  very  much ;  if  you  don't  mind  leaving  so 
early.  Or  I  will  wait  longer,  as  long  as  you  like,  if  you  will  promise  to 
leave  a  little  before  the  rest,  and  to  come  with  me." 

"  Certainly,  Lilla,  when  you  please.    But  where  is  Lambert?" 

"  Mr.  Lambert  ?    I  don't  know;  at  least,  I  saw  him  not  long  since." 

"  Will  Lambert  not  wish  to  see  you  home  ?" 

"  If  you  can't  or  won't  come  with  me,  Emanuel,"  she  said  petulantly, 
"  if  you  must  wait  on  somebody  else,  of  course  I  must  not  worry  yoo 
about  me." 

"  Why,  Lilla,  my  dear  girl,  you  know  very  well  I  will  go  with  yon 
when  you  please.    But  I  only  thought — " 

"  Dear  Emanuel,  please  don't  think  anything ;  at  least,  at  present 
Only  do  oblige  me  this  once ;  I  am  so  tired,  and  I  want  to  get  away." 

"  We  will  go  this  instant." 

^*  Thank  you ;  that  is  kind.  And  I  should  like  to  get  quietly  ont| 
quite  unnoticed,  if  you  please." 

"  This  way,  then." 

I  gave  her  my  arm,  and  I  felt  her  arm  tremble  on  mine;  and  could 
feel  that  her  bosom  beat  heavily  as  she  leaned  on  me.  Violet  circles 
were  round  her  eyes;  and  every  time  she  spoke  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  break  into  tears. 

There  were  several  hansoms  at  the  door,  in  which  some  of  our 
company  had  come.  I  meant  to  take  one  of  them,  and  convey  LiU* 
home  in  it.  Young  ladies  don't  usually  go  in  hansoms,  I  believe,  vitl* 
young  men ;  that  is,  where  Respectability  reigns.  We  had  no  sncli 
etiquette  in  our  free  and  gladsome  world.  One  of  Lilla's  special 
del^hts  was,  or  used  to  be,  a  hansom. 
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li  the  gardens  wero  foil  of  coiDpany,  There  were  many  [larties 
I  lierets  rell  as  oars.  Ijilla  imd  I,  ihreading  onr  way  oulvaril,  were 
IliwBVscomingon  some  brilJiuut  group.  It  was  aignifiuaiit  of  my  poor 
I J  ouij^  friend's  BUte  of  mJud,  that  she  did  not  even  cost  a  si^ratiuiEing 
jlMte  at  the  dresses  of  the  ladies.  We  hardly  spoke  at  all, 
1  hroDgbt  her  into  a  narrow  side-path  between  flowers  and  plants. 
pie  were  nearly  out  now.  Towards  as  there  came  a  group  of  four 
r  6re  ladies  and  gentlemen,  straggling  along  as  the  width  of  the 
'i  allowed  them.  One  voice  struck  on  my  ear,  and  I  knew  its 
s  snd  strident  tone.  I  knew  it  to  be  ihe  voiue  of  Lilla'a  uncle. 
aitly  didttgrceable  I  thought  such  a  meeting  would  be  in  a  place 
row  that  recognition  could  not  he  nvoided.     It  was  now  too  late 

0  tpack,  so  we  drew  up  to  let  the  group  stream  by. 
LiUa  saw  her  undo.     She  coloured,  and  was  a  little  confased. 

Kdid  not  seem  particularly  delighted  at  the  meeLing. 
"  Why,  LiUa,  ymt  here  t"    He  gave  hor  his  hand  rather  coldly. 

1  bad  been  standing  silent  and  stiHly,  looking  at  nothing  and  feel- 
ftbigbly  Qucomfortjihlc. 

"  Ye«,  uncle ;  but  I  am  going  away  now.     I  have  asked  this  gen- 
in — don't  you  know  J[r.  Temple,  uncle?— to  take  me  home." 
":   Yes. — How  do  yon  do,  Mr,  Temple?" 

I  nkde  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  hie  enforced  salutation,  and  in 

bg  oo  I  became  conscioitti  that  the  light  of  two  deep,  dark,  boR. 

!  turned  full  on  me.     J  became  conscious  of  it — I  can  use 

[otlicr  phrase— fur  np  to  this  moment  I  had  jiositively  seen  none 

uiB  group  hut  Mr.  Lyndon  alone,  and   hod  nerer  looked  at  [he 

By  who  was  by  his  side,  and  who  btopjicd  when  he  did.     But   1 

felt  tliat  the  light  of  those  eyes  was  on  me,  and  an  electrical  thrill 
i»Q  through  me,  with  which  the  blood  rushed  heavily  and  fiercely  to 
my  lK!ud,  and  the  pulses  of  my  heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  the 
fjtm  (••!•  a  moment  flickered  wiih  changing  colours,  and  the  siuking 
nm  appeared  to  reel  in  the  sky. 

And  looking  np,  I  saw  that  Christina  Reichatein  stood  before 
no. 

Not  my  Lisette!  Not  my  Christina.'  Beautiful,  stately,  in  the 
full  glow  of  developed  loveliness — no  longer  a  girl;  nay,  now  that 
the  westering  sunbeams  fell  upon  her  face,  I  saw  that  there  was 
something  even  of  the  melancholy  beauty  of  a  sunset  in  her  own 
fcfltures  and  expression.  For  more  bcantiful,  far  more  stately,  far  more 
attractive,  than  when  I  knew  ber,  but  not  with  the  fresh  and  pas- 
sionate youth  which  voe  her  exquisite  charm  long  ago.  I^ng  ago! 
A  whole  life  seemed  to  He  between  that  time  and  this.  I  thought 
ihere  was  something  sad,  something  even  of  a  prematurely  wasted  look 
about  tlioee  glorions  eyes.  Youth,  and  carlj'  love,  and  early  straggle 
lay  bnried  in  those  lustrous  hollows.  They  were  aa  mirrors  to  me,  in 
Hhidi  I  sair  rtij  own  dead  youth  and  di8&j)poUiU&  \q\%>   \  \.'QX&ft&. 
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towards  her,  and  oar  ejcs  met  and  reeCcd  upon  each  other  ia 
itutant  of  nnepeaksble  eoiotion  never  to  be  forgotteo  ia  this  world. 

Cbristiiia  rccorered  ber  compoeore  in  a  mooteot. 

"  We  are  fortunate,  Mr.  Lyndon,"  ahc  said,  in  lier  clear  moB 
with  the  old  dosb  of  fureiga  accent  still  perceptible  in  it 
"  we  arc  (ortnnate  in  not  having  left  eo  booh  as  I  vished ;  for  we  n 
— at  least,  1  do^two  unexpected  fiends.  Yonr  niece  I  know  alrei 
thouj^h  she  teems  to  have  quite  forgotten  me;  and  in  this  gentlsi 
I  meet  a  very  old  friend." 

She  gave  her  hand  first  to  Lilln,  and  then  to  me.  Xot  the  ligM 
faintest  prwEnrc  of  her  glove  indicated  to  me  that  I  vas  anjttiu^ 
her  but  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lyndon,  drily,  "  I  did  not  know  that 
were   acquainted   with   this  —  ah,    tliis  —  gentleman,    Mr.    Tem| 
before." 

"  Did  yon  not  ?    0  yee ;  we  were  old  acquaintances  ever  eo 
years  ago. — How  long  ago,  Mr.  Temple?" 

"  Several  centuries  ago  at  least,  Madame  Keichstein." 

"  TcB ;  it  muflt  bo  many,  many  centnries  ago,"  she  Eaid,  aligf 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"  A  good  way  of  evading  any  confession  of  the  nnmber  o 
remarked  Mr.  Lyndon,  with  a  short  dry  langh.—"  If  yon  are  go 
home,  Lilla,  I  think  you  had  better  come  with  us." 

'■  Thank  you,  uncle.  If  you  can  take  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad; 
then  Mr.  Temple  need  not  be  dragged  away  to  take  care  of  mc." 

"  No ;  we  need  not  trouble  Mr,  Temple  to  leave  so  early.  Oo 
Lilla." 

"  Good-night,  Emanuel,"  said  Lilla,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
"  I  am  BO  much  obliged  to  yon  for  offering  to  come  with  me ;  an 
glad  that  I  have  not  to  take  you  away." 

"Then  I  think  I  shall  not  go  just  yet,"  eaid  Madame  Beichrt 
"  I  will  go  in  Mrs.  Lcviaon's  caiTJagc ;  alie  is  not  leaving  for  a 
minutes.  I  liave  not  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Temple  & 
many  years  that  I  cannot  leave  him  now,  at  least  until  I  have  exohai 
a  few  words  with  him,  and  told  Iiiin  how  and  when  he  may  aaa 
again. — Will  you  give  mc  your  arm,  Mr.  Temple?" 

I  offered  her  my  arm  without  a  word.  Lilla  looked  at  ns  ! 
with  wondering  eyes.  This  was  all  the  wildest  of  mystery  to  he*. 
forgot  fur  a  moment  apparently  even  the  trouble  that  was  opprM 
her,  in  Uto  Burpriio  of  seeing  this  unexpected  acquaintanceship  n 
it«eir. 

"  Remember  you  promised  to  accept  a  seat  in  my  carriage," 
Lyndon.    "  We  are  in  no  haste ;  we  can  wait  as  long  as  yon  i^eaat 

"  But  I  don't  like  tho  idea  of  anybody  waiting  for  me.  Ho, 
Lyndon ;  pray  cxcdm  mc  this  onre.  Your  niece,  too,  looks  qnite  I 
aadi}l,gad  I  think  Ihc  sooner  vontskeUei  out.  ottKisthabetteJ 
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Lyndon  scowled  and  contracted  his  brow,  and  looked  at  Lilla  as  if 
lieoonld  hare  fonnd  it  in  his  heart  to  say  something  rather  sharp  of 
her  illness,  and  her  presence,  and  her  existence  altogether. 

"0,  Lilla's  very  well,"  he  snarled. — "  Are  you  not  ?" 

"Qaite  well,  nnde. — I  am  quite  well,  indeed,  dear  Madame  Beich- 
«tein." 

"  Ton  don't  look  so^  child.  No,  yon  must  go  home,  dear ;  yon  will 
oome  and  see  me,  will  yon  not?  I  have  scolded  your  nncic  before  now 
for  not  bringing  yon  to  me.  Good-night,  dear."  She  kissed  Lilla 
quite  affiectionately. — ''  Gtood-night,  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  thank  yon  very 

"Good-night.  But  yon  will  be  at  Mrs.  Leyison's  to-night,  will 
yoo  not  ?" 

"  £eally,  I  had  quite  forgotten.  0  yes,  certainly — at  least,  I  think 
so.   Au  revotTj  then." 

Mr.  Lyndon  sainted  me  very  slightly  and  formally,  and  I  saw  him 
Cttt  an  appealing,  diaappointed,  impatient  glance  at  Christina.  It  was 
fUD,  howerer.  She  bowed  gradonsly,  smiled  sweetly,  and  then  turned 
ttd  led  me  away. 

All  this  time  I  was  like  one  paralysed  of  speech.  Not  even  that 
ieiceit  stimnloa  a  man*s  power  of  self-control  can  receiye,  the  con- 
that  he  is  making  himself  ridiculous,  could  spur  me  to  the 
of  my  ftelings  and  the  faculty  of  nnmeaning  talk.  Lately, 
when  it  had  become  apparently  certain  that  I  must  some  time,  and 
Umi  soon,  meet  Ohristina,  I  had  rehearsed  over  and  over  again  the 
manner  in  which  I  should  demean  myself.  Sometimes  it  was  to  be 
a  dignified  and  haughty  coldness,  sometimes  an  air  of  polite,  genial, 
essy  indiiferenee.  But  the  one  way  in  which  I  was  never  on  any 
moont  to  greet  her  for  the  first  time  was  just  that  which  I  now 
tend  myself  driven  into— confusion,  embarrassment,  constraint,  and 
awkward  silence. 

My  throat  was  dry,  my  lips  were  parched ;  the  trail  of  her  rustling 
tos  along  the  walk  was  the  only  sound  that  seemed  to  reach  my 
CUB;  the  fragrance  of  perfumes  came  faintly  from  around  her;  her 
hand  rested  on  my  arm.  I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  her,  lest  I  should 
meet  her  eyes,  and,  stricken  by  them,  give  out  my  soul  in  some  wild 
outbreak  of  love  or  anger. 

"  Emanuel  r 

The  word  came  up  low,  sweet,  and  thrilling  to  my  ears.  It  pierced 
my  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  between  that  word  and  the  ^^  AdeP'  I  had 
heard  her  call  firom  the  window  years  and  years  ago  there  was  only  an 
otter  void. 

"  Emanuel  r 

''  Madame — Madame  Reichstein." 

"No;  not  that  name,  Emanuel.  Call  me  by  the  name  you  always 
gave  me — ^lon^  ago.    That  at  least  is  mine  stiU." 


"Christina!" 

"Yee.    I  am  still  Cbriatina. 
Emanuel." 

"  I  do  not.     Heaven  kaoivs  I  do  not." 

"You  cannot  judge  me,  and  you  mnet  not  attempt;  todaio.  I 
know  by  jour  niuimtr  now  that  you  tliiuk  I  have  injured  you." 

"Think  you  li;ive  injured  me!    Thiuk!     I  look  back 
years  of  a  life  ViDno  ten  times  than  any  death,  and  yon  wonder  ntifr 
ther  I  think  yon  have  injured  me  \" 

"  Emanuel,  if  we  begin  reproaching,  I  too  have  eomething  to  re- 
proach. If  we  be^in  talkinf;  of  years  of  suJTeriug,  do  yon  think  lift 
has  been  all  a.  plLiuiiio  and  a.  joy  to  mo?  IFyou  were  disappoinied, 
was  not  I  ?     If  you  were  deceived,  was  not  I  ?" 

" By  me, Chiistiua ?  Never.  I — I — loved  you,  you  only,  andtilh 
all  my  soul — " 

"  Hush,  Lush,  my  friend,  no  more  of  that.  Ko,  not  one  word.  AH 
that  is  dead  and  gone  long  ago.  Let  it  sleep.  Why  should  we  begin 
rakiug  up  the  )'ast,  and  rcprouching  each  other,  and  making  eBcb 
other  miserable  V  1  did  not  wit,h  or  mean  t«  do  so.  I  wished  Uiat  we 
should  meet  llku  uld  friends  long  separated,  who  arc  friends  in  heurt 
still.  I  have  beard  of  your  success,  Emimucl,  and  I  congratulate  tol 
i  heard  of  it  but  now  in  Italy,  where,  look  yon,  you  have  friends. 
Greater  success  too  you  will  have  yet.  I  was  not  surprised;  I  al«ay8 
knew  it.     And  me  -look  at  me.    Weil,  I  hare  not  failed." 

"i\o.  You  iiuve  indeed  succeeded.  Yon,  Christina,  have  realittd 
your  highest  dreams ;  you  have  all  you  ever  longed  or  prayed  f&r." 

"And  you  envy  me,  perhaps?  And  look  colJly  at  me?  And  ffffli- 
der  why  I  have  succeeded  so  much  better  than  others  ?  And  niU 
join  with  my  enemies  iu  llnding  defects,  and  blaming  the  prejudiced 
public  which  overrates?  Ko;  I  do  not  think  yoa  would  do  tbit 
That  would  not  be  like  you," 

"  Christina,  that  you  could  even  sug^st  it  shows  that  you  do  not 
know  me.     But,  indeed,  you  never  did." 

"  Did  I  not ;  But  we  will  not  talk  of  that.  Well,  then,  I  have 
succcoded ;  and  you  are  just  ou  the  verge  of  full  sncceBs.  They  tell 
luo  wc  arc  to  bing  together  soon." 

" So  they  toll  mc." 

"  Yea,  1  lH>liovc  so ;  I  suppose  it  will  be.  In  fact,  I  will  have  it  £0> 
itltliougli  Mr.  l.yudoH  dues  uut  seem  mucli  to  like  iL" 

"  What  riylil  of  jud^imcnt  has  he  r" 

"  Well,  you  know  the  right  be  has" — and  she  shrugged  her  shonlden 
— ■'the  nj;ht  ofihe  niiin  wiih  the  money  who  stands  quietly  in  tbe 
shadow  Miiud  the  miiu»>:tT  \ihosc  name  is  on  the  bill.  That  ri{;i>t 
bt'  ba^-     liut  to  me  it  mailers  little;  I  have  my  own  way,  or — " 

"  Mr.  l.yudon  is  a  elos*  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  1  MipjHtKv  ».>.     1  have  &  gteat  iuui\  c\<»&  tnm^  attd  I  hope  I 
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le  them  all  exactly  as  they  deserve.  Yon  look  coldly  and  strangely 
oe,  Emannely"  she  said,  snddenly  changing  her  tone  of  flippancy 
cjnicism,  for  the  old  friendly  pathetic  voice,  "  and  yon  seem  as  if 
too  wonld  judge  me  only  by  words,  and  ways,  and  externals.  If 
will,  I  tell  yon  frankly  beforehand  that  yon  will  jndge  me  harshly 
,  perhaps,  others  do — and  yon  will  jndge  me  wrongly,  and  I  shall 
isappointed.  Do  not ;  0,  do  not !  We  shall  have  to  see  each  other 
i  in  the  fntnre,  and  I  shonld  like  dearly  to  have  one  friend  and 
ler." 

^oioes  were  close  behind  ns;  and  I  heard  Madame  Beichstein's 
i  mentioned  as  if  she  were  songht  for. 

This  way,  Emannel,  please;  I  see  my  friends,  and  I  mnst  go  with 
.  Is  it  not  all  like  a  dream  that  we  have  met  again  ?  Thank  yon, 
Temple ;  yon  will  come  and  see  me  ? — ^Now,  dear  Mrs.  Levison. — 
l-night,  Mr.  Temple." 

he  gave  me  her  hand,  and  said  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Good-night, 
nnel;*'  and  left  me. 

sanntered  vacuously  back  into  the  garden.  My  brain  was  all  in 
irl.  I  put  between  my  lips  the  cigar  long  since  extinguished,  and 
for  a  while  unconscious  that  it  did  not  bum.  A  sense  of  dis- 
intment  mingled  with  all  the  confused  feelings  that  came  up  in 
nind.  The  Christina  I  had  found  was  not  like  the  Christina  I 
lost.  Something  of  sharpness,  of  worldliness,  of  flippancy,  seemed 
T  which  jarred  and  grated  on  me;  and  yet  now  and  then  some 
[  or  tone  brought  back  all  the  old  memories,  the  ideal  Christina, 
strong  love.  I  tried  to  remember  and  dwell  on  only  the  one 
ions,  pathetic  sound  which  came  from  her  lips  when  she  spoke  my 
e,  and  to  put  aside  all  association  of  her  with  the  common  world — 
I  Lyndon's  coarse  and  purse-proud  ways,  with  the  kind  of  society 
fhich  Lyndon  strove  to  be  a  dictator,  with  the  paltry  spites  of 
les  and  the  mean  jealousies  of  rivals.  I  tried  to  do  this;  I 
my  best  to  succeed;  but  the  sense  of  disappointment  outlived  my 
rt8. 

Chapter  XVII. 

A  BBEAKIKO-UP. 

[  DIB  not  want  to  meet  Lambert  or  any  of  my  friends  any  more 
-  night ;  I  had  no  motive  for  wishing  to  be  home  early ;  I  had  no 
ive,  indeed,  for  wishing  to  do  anything,  except  to  get  away  from 
the  place  where  I  was :  so  I  lighted  a  cigar  and  took  to  the  road, 
alked  from  Bichmond,  choosing  all  the  bye  ways  and  circuitous 
plicated  "  short-cuts"  that  could  well  be  found,  so  that  by  the  time 
rived  in  town  I  was  pretty  well  tired.  I  looked  into  a  theatre,  and 
id  it  very  dull ;  I  dropped  into  a  small  and  modest  club  of  artists 
journalists  and  young  authors,  of  which  I  had  lately  become  a 
iher,  and  listened  to  some  of  the  ordinary  ga\)\Ae  m  Ocv^  vsmsJ^xcL^- 
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rooffi,  aboDt  this  man's  piece  and  that  man's  novd,  and  tias  otU 
OTordoDe  "  btisi&eEa"  in  the  comk  part,  and  Bomt^Kxlf  dn'i  BD^nr : 
tiie  malignity  or  the  critics,  who  dou't  see  the  merit  of  his  wife's  aot 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  oae  !  ears  in  each  a  p 
It  was  near)',  or  I  was  weary,  and  I  hardlj  talked  to  anj-body. 

At  laet  it  grew  late,  and  I  went  home.  I  had  resolved  to  Etaj  o 
long  enough  to  be  certain  that  I  shonSd  find  nobody  stirring ;  I  i 
disappointed,  bowerer.  There  were  lights  in  the  little  parloar;  I 
myself  in  with  my  latchkey,  and  would  have  gone  upstairs,  if  I  coi 
withoot  seeing  anybody.  As  I  passed  the  parlonr-door,  bowai 
Lilla's  TOice  called  me;  I  went  in,  and  fonnd  her  looking  rery  f 
and  weary  and  sad.  She  was  etiU  in  the  dress  she  had  worn  that  i 
at  Kichmond. 

"  Not  in  bed  yet,  LUla  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  have  been  waiting  op  partly  to  see  yon. 
Dp  too.    I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  EmanaeL" 

"  Going  away !     Going  where  ?" 

*'  I  am  going  to  Paris.     I  am  going  to  have  a  hand  ld  a  b 
there — in  a  kind  of  partnership  with  a  person  I  know,  a  very  c 
sort  of  woman,  a  filisa  'Wliitelocke,  who  took  (juite  a  liking  to  I 
aod  has  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  capacity — no  great  proof  uf  ] 
clevemeBS  is  that,  certainly." 

"Bnt  this  is  very  sudden;  you  never  spoke  a  word  to  mo  oft 
before," 

"Ko.  Because  nothing  was  certain,  and  I  hadn't  made  np  I 
mindi  and  vre  both  hare  our  secrets,  Mr.  Temple,  have  we  not  ?  '~ 
always  spoke  of  me  as  your  sister,  EmanuGl;  bnt  yon  seem  to  have  h 
something  from  me  which  you  would  not  have  kept  from  your  si ' 
and  you  allowed  me  onc-e  to  exhibit  myself  in  &  very  ridiculous  liKhft 

"  Lilla,  my  dear  girl,  indeed  there  was  nothing  to  tell.  I  did.l 
know  myself  who  she  was ;  who  Madame — " 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  yonr  secrets,  Emanuel,  and  don't  look  ] 
out  about  it,  for  I  am  not  at  all  augry',  and  1  think  you  showed  0 
your  good  sense  in  not  trueting  so  silly  a  creature  as  I  have  ol« 
proved  myself  to  be." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Lilla,  yon  don't  understand  rae  j  you  can't  n 
stand  why  I  could  not  he  as  frank  with  you  aa  I  could  have  i  ~ ' 
be." 

"  Please  let  ns  not  talk  any  more  of  that  just  now.    It 
away,  Emanuel ;  I  must  go  from  this  place.    I  must  try  t»4»a 
thing  for  my  molhfT,  and  make  a  home  fur  her.    0,  a' 
every  help,  and  she  has  no  one  but  i 
hor — and  um  both — and  I  don't  wonder," 

*'  Your  uncU',  Lilla ;  does  he  know  ?" 

"  My  niiclu  ?     Yes,  he  does,     lie  scolded  me  to-day,  ■ 
ae  nre  were  a  djfgniee  to  bimi  and  so  we  are.    And  do  ; 


low.    I  am  gl 
ist  bi7  t»4»M 
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I.L'dir^red,  Em&Qael?  Ge  oOured  to  take  me  into  hU  Louse  and  ki?cp 
iHikc  a  I»dj — like  one  of  his  own  dangliters,  he  said^if  I  wonid 
i  Lte  niT  moiher,  and  promise  not  to  see  her  any  more,  eicept  once  a 
I'lniL.  or  something  of  that  kind.  My  poor  dear,  ioving,  foolish  old 
:>ber!  She  has  made  a  slave  of  herself  all  her  life  forme;  and  little 
>.:iirQ  I  ever  ga^e  her." 

"  What  did  yon  tell  him  f " 

"  Well,  I  told  him  vhat  he  viU  remember.  I  flashed  out  npon  faim, 
'nd  told  him  jost  what  I  felt;  not  a  word  did  I  spare.  I  told  him  I 
"ii'-ncd  his  money  and  hia  kindness,  and  that,  please  God,  I  would 
i^ai  by  my  mother  while  she  lived ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  added  that 
[■rlii^Eome  day  one  of  his  own  daaghters  might  be  invited  to  leave 
I,  and  might  give  a  different  answer  from  mine.  He  waa  qnitc 
^■:i;e  with  anger.  I  didn't  care — I  don't  care.  I  am  glad  I  spoke 
I ;  it  did  me  good;  perhaps  it  will  do  him  good." 

"  Ltlla,  I  always  thonght  you  had  a  flnc  noble  nature;  now  I  know 

"Xoble  nature!  nonsense.  I  am  not  going  to  desert  my  poor 
:  liher — now  especially — that's  all.  But  I  waited  np  t«  tell  yon  all 
l:ii ;  and  I  want  yon  not  to  say  anything  to  her  about  the  condition 
Eij  nncle  offered,  for  I  haven't  told  her  that ;  she  would  worry  me  to 
death,  poor  son),  about  sacrificing  myself,  and  atnff.  And  I  want  you 
to  hack  me  up ;  to  say  that  everything  I  do  is  rigiit  and  wise,  and  for 
It:  best,  and  &U  that,  Tou  will  do  this,  Emanuel,  like  a  kind,  dear 
'.'.mw,  will  you  not  ?  And  don't  speak  of  anything  else,  anything  yon 
..:_.  know  or  guess,  or  that — 0,  you  must  imderstand  me;  but  just 
■  i  her  you  think  I  am  doing  the  most  ecnaille  thing  possible  in  going 
"  ■  Paris." 

"  Bat,  Lilla,  tell  me — do  let  me  ask  you — why  are  you  doing  this  ? 
!>u  conGde  in  me.     You  may  do  so ;  I  know  all." 
"All?"  she  said,  flashing  up. 

"Tet<,  my  dear,  all.  I  know,  for  instance,  what  happened  to-day. 
I  Ww  it  was  coming.  Now,  why  can  yon  not  stay  and  make  Ned 
Umbert — that  true-hearted,  manly,  clever  fellow— as  happy  as  lie  aaka 

"Emannel,  you  have  said  you  know  all.  If  so,  you  know  my 
niaioa,  I  cannot  bring  disgraceful  vexation  on  Edward  Lambert;  and 
'offlUTj  me  jnat  now  would  bring  disgrace  on  any  man.  0, 1  am  so 
"nhajipy,  so  wretched;  and  I  have  been  crying  all  tlie  evening.  I  have 
■■'■■n  ailly  and  deceived  all  my  life  through,  and  filled  np  with  foolish 
■'i  false  notions  and  expectations ;  and  at  last  I  know  the  whole  troth. 
'■  ijf  enough  to  crnsh  anyone."    And  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears, 

"Hare  you  told  Lambert  your  reason,"  I  aBkcd;  "the  reason  of  your 
Icaring  Loudim?" 
,i         "I  hare  nol,  I  have  not;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  still 
0  pride  eaDngh  left  in  me  to  conceal  the  trurt\  tiomVoa" 
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"  But  really,  l.iUa.  I  didbI  aek  yon — ia  the  thing  so  bad  as  all  Ihia? 
Are  yon  not  far  t^i"  sensitive?  Ton  can't  suppose  Ned  Lambert  ooold 
be  affected  for  a  moment  in  his  feelings  towards  you  by  the  fact  lh»t— " 
I  stopped,  rather  embarraesed.  What  was  I  to  eay  of  her  father?  Thi^ 
of  conree,  was  the  ijbstacle  and  the  disgrace  of  which  she  had  spoken. 

"No,  Emaonel,  I  don't.  Ah,  I  know  him  too  well;  and  for  tkl 
very  reason  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  victimised." 

"  But  would  von  not  allow  him  to  judge  for  himself?" 
"  No,  Emanticl,  no,  no.  Don't  speak  of  it  to  me,  pray  don't.  And 
0, 1  beseech  of  j-ou,  I  implore  of  yon,  don't  tell  him !  Don't  let  ai 
seem  disgraceful  in  his  eves.  Listen':  I  have  not  been  bronght  ap 
well,  Emannel;  T  need  not  tetl  yon  that.  I  have  not  been  madete 
care  much  for  truth  and  religion,  and  anything  of  that  sort;  andl 
am  not  religion^.  <ir  parlicnlarly  good  ;  but  somehow  I  never  did  m 
this  80  plainly  as  of  late,  when  I  came  to  conti'ast  myself  with  other!— 
and  with  him.  I  don't  think  I  sboald  have  been  fit  for  Edward  Lim- 
bert  at  my  very  bcist.  1  don't  think  poor  mother  and  myself  are  mniji 
the  sort  of  peoji!o  to  make  a  very  delightful  homo  for  so  good  and 
noble  a  man.  l!itt  this  Ip^t  thing  I  have  come  to  know  has  decidediU. 
Emannel,  hare  you  seen  my  father?" 

"  I  have.    I  have  kuo\ni  him  for  some  time."  1 

"  And  known  who  ho  was  ?"  ' 

"  Yes,  Lilla." 

"  Yes.  And  you  kept  it  to  yourself,  bocansc  yon  did  not  wish  to 
shame  me  ?" 

"No,  Lilla;  because  I  did  not  wish  to  pain  yon  when  there  Eeemrf 
BO  need  of  it,  or  no  good  likely  to  come  of  your  knowing  it,  Itdoa 
not  shame  i/ou;  it  cannot." 

"  Not  in  yonr  eyes,  perhaps,  for  yon  know  ns ;  and  yon  know  it  is 
no  fault  of  onrs — at  least,  of  mine.    Not  in  your  eyes." 
"  Nor,  surely,  in  Aw," 

"  0  no,  no  {  I  know  that.  Bat  it  would  bring  on  him  endlM 
vexation  and  hnmiliation;  and  I  should  be  a  scandal  to  him,  ei^ 
though  he  did  not  say  it,  or  think  it;  and  I  cannot  bring  him  <x 
myself  to  snch  a  pass.  I  could  bring  him  nothing  bnt  disgrace,  u» 
that  I  won't  bring  him;  I  think  too  highly  of  him.  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  right ;  and  I  think  it  ia  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  reeolTed 
npon  doing  anything  jnst  because  it  was  right.  I  have  been  silly  u^ 
frivolous  cnongb;  but  I  have  my  feelings,  Emanuel,  and  my  sense  rf 
honour,  and  my  pride,  like  other  people." 

"  Liila,  my  own,"  called  her  mother's  voice  from  below,  "  it  is  litei 
my  dear,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"  Yes,  motlier,  I  daresay  I  onght ;  and  accordingly  1  am  not." 
Lilla  vraa  going  to  make — nay,  actnally  had  made,  and  in  verj 
spirited  fashion  too — a  great  sacrifice  for  her  mother,  bnt  she  conU 
aot  keep  ttom  owasionally  annbUns  \ie,t.    Good.  Uw.  Lyndon  wai 
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Hfemes  ft  trying  dispcnsalion  to  a  qnicW,  impotient  young  ivoman ; 
EokJ,  she  was  one  of  those  good  people  who  seem  made  to  be  annbbed. 
She  came  up  herself  presently,  looking  very  shaky  and  flustered. 
"We're  going  away;  we're  all  breaking-np,  Emanoel,"  she  said, 
looting  inqniringly  at  me.     "  Liila's  going  in  the  morning." 
'■  I  know,  Mrs.  Lyndon." 

"  It  seems  sadden,  don't  it  ?  And  we  were  just  getting  all  to  rights 
ben,  after  such  trooble  and  diihculty  and  work.  Bat  Iiilla  thinks  it's 
fur  the  hciii." 

"Tee,  mamma;  we've  argued  the  point  already  quite  enough,  I 
ik." 

^IShe  won't  give  in  to  her  uncle,  Emanuel ;  although  you  know 
s  been  bo  good  to  her." 

aff,  manuna !    Now  do  stop,  there's  a  good  woman." 
b&Dd  you're  heard  eomething  else,  Emanuel? — Have  you  told  him. 

yes,  mamma — ^yes." 
She's  refused  him,  although  he  is  so  good  and  kiad,  and  bo  fond 
tit  her.  Of  course  he  is  not  what  I  should  have  liked,  and  what  I 
iWW  once  hare  thought  only  right  and  proper  for  Lilla  to  have. 
Slic  onght  to  be  a  lady,  and  of  cours«  Jlr.  Xjambert  isn't  the  sort  of 
|«nDn  one  had  a  right  to  expect.  0  dear,  there  was  a  iicne  when,  if 
ujone  had  told  me  that  a  person  in  his  position  would  have  thought 

(ing  my  Lilla  to  marry  him,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  conid  be 
I  BenseB— I  shouldn't  indeed!  But  yon  know,  nfler  all,  people 
yield  to  their  circumstances  j  and  what  I  say  is,  I  never  knew  a 
r  or  more  worthy  young  man — and  doing  so  well  too.  I  do  think 
pity :  but  Liila's  bo  wilfnl." 
I  (Oppose  I  was  always  wilful,  mamma,  wasn't  I  ?" 
Te»,  my  own,  that  you  were ;  and  sacb  a  tronblesome  girl,  many 

"  Vet  you  were  always  fond  of  me,  you  dear  old  woman." 

■  Kond  of  you,  my  love  ?    All,  fond  is  no  name  for  it !" 

"  Well,  then,  yon  will  continue  to  be  fond  of  me  still,  though  I  am 
"lofe  wilful  now  than  ever.  Besides,  if  I  was  always  so,  it  isn't  mnch 
wtrrinp  to  be  anything  else  now.  'What's  bred  in  the  bone,' mother; 
"A  iil  the  rest  of  it." 

I.illa  was  doing  her  best  to  carry  it  lightly,  saucily  off.  The  effort 
"i  Dot  very  succeesfnl. 

"  Have  yon  advised  at  all  with  Mr.  Temple,  Lilly?"  And  the 
"I'ltbcr  threw  an  appealing  glance  at  me. 

"1  hare,  mamma."  And  the  daughter  threw  an  appealing  glance 
Umi-. 

"Yes.  Mra.  Lyndon,  I  have  talked  with  Lilla.  I  did  at  first  speak 
'^  ber  a»  you  have  done ;  that  is,  to  something  like  the  attme  effieiil.  \ 
^  tiiink  ftbe  might  hare  married  poor  Ned  Lambert  al  qtic«,  XnsXfta^ 

nu.  nn. 
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of  postponing  i  t.  Bat  I  muBt  my  that  she  has  epoken  to  me  in  a  n; 
which  BhovB  mc  that  she  has  clear  and  strong  reaaoos,  and  a  Feeing 
that  we  mnat  not  try  to  counteract.  Yon  mnat  let  her  have  htr  nj, 
Mre.  Lyndon.  I  think  we  may  trust  her  that  she  is  gnided  right;  at 
I  hope  and  belit-re  I  shall  see  her  and  yoo,  and  Xed  Lambert  too, 
happy,  quite  hajiin',  before  long." 

"  If  it  please  God,"  said  Mrs.  Lyndon  with  a  half-qnerolons  sigi, 
which  seemed  to  gay  that  one  couldn't  always  rely  npon  Proridew 
to  do  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  one  wanted. 

"Yon  don't  mean  to  see  him  again,  Lilla?"  I  said,  turning  hack  u 
I  was  abont  to  leare  them  for  the  night ;  "  not  in  the  morning,  Mm 
yon  go?" 

"  0  no,  Emanuel ;  it  wonld  do  no  good.  I  don't  want  him  to  kno? 
until  after  I  nm  gone.  You  will  give  him  this  little  packet,  plessf, 
from  me ;  it's  only  a  poor  little  keepsake ;  and  you  may  tell  him,  if 
yon  like,  how  sorry  I  was  for  going ;  and  yon  will  put  it  in  the  bat 
light  you  cau,  iind  make  him  see  that  it  can't  be  helped.  And  jm 
may  tell  him,  if  you  like,  of  my  gratitude  to  him,  and — and— ofmi 
unchanging  love." 

She  fairly  broke  down  at  last  into  sobe,  and  aigned  for  me  to  Im ' 
her. 

I  left  her  with  deep  regret,  and  sympathy,  and  pity.  I  eonfeS  it 
seemed  to  mc  that  she  was  making  a  needless  and  qniiotic  BaciiSW 
but  from  her  fioint  of  view  what  she  was  doing  was  clearly  right,  lodl 
oonld  not  bnt  admire  the  (luiet,  resolute  spirit  with  which  she  hii 
chosen  her  way  imd  walked  whither  it  led  her.  I  felt  in  this  regnd  i 
thorough  admiration  for  her.  A  sort  of  pariah  myself,  I  always  f«d  i 
a  special  and  natural  pride  in  any  brave  good  deed  done  by  one  of  mj 
caste.  It  is  the  businege  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Brahmins  to  be  I 
braTO  and  good,  and  to  think  no  little  of  their  own  bravery  and  good- 
ness; and  thev  do  not  want  the  admiration  of  such  as  I  am.  Bnl 
when  the  courage  and  virtue  are  shown  by  one  of  those  from  whom  we 
do  not  cxjiect  anything  of  the  kind,  then  I  am  inclined  to  ware  my  cap 
and  cheer.  Wo  hear  of  all  sorts  of  Eolf-aacrifice  in  books,  and  even  in 
real  life  j  somo  of  it  of  a  very  stony,  implacable,  and  self-tormeDtiiig 
kiad,  which  I  at  least  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  either  to  lore  or  pity, 
but  only  shudilor  nt.  and  pray  to  be  kept  for  ever  out  of  the  preeence 
of  its  silcMt  icy  n-luik.'  and  self-assertion.  Self-sacrifice  is  indeed  the 
nuvU'l  and  jtct  >  '.r.v.,-  .■>■  ilu>  ng?;  ami  some  of  us  are  always  inclined 
to  relwl  Hgaiii-i  Ft\.!.'>  mA  jwls.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  always  eihi- 
bitcl  hy  sonielHHly  fKim  whom  it  is  natarally  to  be  eipected— thB 
HtiliUis*  of  whikse  virtue,  personal  and  inherited,  obliged  ita  owner  to 
such  dwvlsofdoTotiou;  il  is  done  under  the  impnUe  oflofty  religioM 
ins)nrin|^  it  is  pivai-hed  up  by  gvxid  and  inthorised  preaohen,  it  b 
•anclifi^  with  holjr  tMt»,  it  is  illnmiDed  and  encouraged  by  bopM  et 

*nH»»tiag  nwwi  mi  ttn  «t«Mi  »c»x^  ot\»c\&  im^  wn.^   Hy 
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lUc  Loodon  pagan  had  no  sncli  etimnlante  and  encouragemente. 
irifice  was  not  made  as  a  elavc  performa  a  duty,  or  as  a  courtier 
UJHSelf  now  that  he  may  have  the  greater  tliauks  hereafter.  It 
Igether  the  impnlse  of  native  honour  and  nobleness  and  love — 
11,  love.  It  thought  of  no  reward,  here  or  beyond;  it  was  all 
L  It  was  foolish,  perhaps,  in  one  eense ;  but  tiicre  arc  some  of 
kose  eyes  even  Virtne  looks  most  attractive  when  she  is  a  little 
and  nnorthodos  in  her  ways. 

cuApTEE  svni. 

"THOU  HAST  rr,  all!" 
tar  dreams  had  come  true  at  last ;  our  wildest  hopes  liad  been 
We  had  both  ancceeded.     Chriatina  and  I  sang  together  dur- 
remoinder  of  that  season  at  the  best  house.    She  was  the  great 
and  idol  of  tlie  hoar ;  I  wns,  in  my  own  way,  a  snccesa  too — 
>an  I  iiad  ever  expected.    Just  think  of  the  changes  time  had 
ir  mo  with  unthought-of  liberality.    Only  a  little  while  ago  I 
—horribly,  bittcrlypoor;  a  man  to  whom  the  fare  of  a  hanaom 
WpeoBe  to  be  avoided  and  fought  againat.    Now  I  had,  for  a 
^  plenty  of  money,  and  spent  sovereigns  heedlessly  where  even 
B  ago  I  darod  not  lay  ont  shillings.     Now  I  had  »  name  that 
h™  pretty  well  everywhere — that  ie,  where  people  talk  abont 
Now  I  was  once  more  restored  to  the  society  of  Christina. 
together ;  onr  names  were  constantly  and  of  necessity  conpled. 
r  almost  every  night.     We  were  applauded  together ;  I  led  her 
e  cnrtain  at  every  recall ;  I  gathered  up  her  bouquets  for  her. 
itege  I  was  always  associated  with  her;  off  the  stage  I  could 
then  I  pleased.    We  were  now  in  very  reality  swimming  to- 
side  by  aide — the  success  we  used  to  dream  of  sad  rava 
ago. 
Brer  mortal  so  blessed  of  the  gods  as  I  ? 

answer  in  a  sent«auG.     Sly  life  was  unhappy,  and  I  wiifl 
every  day  in  my  own  estimation  deeper  and  deeper.     I  was 

demoralised, 
e  already  said  that  during  my  long  separation  from  Christina 
lory  waa  my  preservation  from  anything  mean  or  low  or  de- 
How  did  it  happen  that  association  with  her  now  seemed  to 
|tist  the  opposite  effect  ? 

gin  with,  I  could  not  any  longer  understand  either  her  or  my- 
>  waa  no  longer  my  Lisette.  All  the  freshness  of  her  natnre 
to  have  been  washed  away.  Her  soul  seemed  somehow  to 
b«cted  [  the  brand  of  the  worid  was  on  her.  The  bloom  was 
Bek,  and,  as  I  believed,  off  her  heart.  Yet  she  fascinated  mo 
I  Mh«ra;  and  I  clung  to  her,  and  walked  iQ  ^ct  b\\44b'«,  wA. 
}gy  witiwat  ber,  and  unhappy  and  disappoVnlei  ■fl^^^l  V«. 
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Except  when  on  the  Etage.  There,  and  only  tlicre,  I  saw  my  Chd| 
tina.  I  hare  avoided,  and  ehall  avoid,  a  cold  and  lenglheiied  d{«cn^ 
tion  of  her  as  a  singer  and  an  actress.  But  she  delighted  me.  mi,  I 
could  have  almost  said,  she  gnrprised  me.  Her  voice  was  as  it  litd 
always  been,  more  remarkable  perhaps  for  its  clear,  bright,  TiLr&ung 
strength  tliau  for  the  softer  and  sweeter  tones ;  but  tlie  great  chua 
about  her  was  the  perfect  unity  and  harmoDy  of  her  acting  and  her 
singing.  She  did  not  quite  belong  to  that  grand  and  classical  line  of 
singers  which  seems  for  the  present  to  have  closed  with  Griai;  neither 
had  she  anything  in  common  with  the  school  of  the  pretty  miuicil 
humming-top,  the  warbling  butterfly,  which  is  just  now  our  put  idol, 
Her  voice  and  her  style  expressed  romantic,  not  classic,  passion  and 
love  and  tragedy.  She  was  always  a  woman ;  nerer  a  goddess.  But 
her  whole  sonl  was  infbsed  into  what  she  sang.  She  was  to  t! 
classic  singers  what  A'ictor  lingo  is  to  Racine.  Into  mere  piqoaocy 
prettioesB  she  never  degenerated. 

I  admired  her  greatly,  wholly.    In  everything  she  did  there  « 
unmistakable  presence  of  genius.    But  when  I  strove  to  critidH 
calmly,  putting  [myself  into  the  position,  as  well  as  I  coald,  of' 
average  pnblie,''and  asked  myself,  "  Will  her  fame  last  ?"  I  v 
to  reply,  "  I  do  not  think  so." 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  careful  of  her  voice.     She  exeH 
powers  with  a  generous  carelessnees,  a  splendid  indiscretion.  Eaolil 
she  appeared  on  the  stage  she  seemed  to  have  said  to  herself, "' 
night  1  will  do  my  very  best,  no  matter  what  my  state  of  healli 
strength :  let  to-morrow  care  for  itself." 

But,  again,  I  doubted  for  the  penuanence  of  her  noble^  n 
thrilling  style  in  its  hold  on  public  favour.  It  was  not  the  lof^, 
goddess-like,  (he  terrible,  which  made  other  great  singers  irreeistib] 
their  power ;  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  saucy  fascinations 
joyous  little  nightingale  trillings  which  set  vulgar  andiences,  n 
how  high  their  social  rank,  into  ecstasies.  There  was  neither  terror 
trick  about  it. 

It  was  diiBcult  for  me  to  criticise  even  thus  far,  for  I  hung  i 
her  voice  and  her  successes  like  the  most  devoted  lover-   The  first  I 
we  sang  together  I  was  almost  indifferent  abont  my  own  i 
completely  was  I  wrapped  up  in  hers. 

On  the  stage,  then,  she  was  all  I  could  have  expected,  the 
danger  which  I  feared  for  her  coming  only  from  the  truth  and  int 
of  her  artistic  genius.  But  the  moment  she  ceased  to  be  a  lyric  f 
and  became  Christina  Reichstein — I  could  hardly  now  call  her,  tn 
myself,  Christina  Braun — she  disappointed  me  while  she  most  I 
natcd  me.  I  had  to  go  away  from  her  in  order  to  bring  the  true  C 
tina  back  into  my  mind. 

She  coquetted  with  anybody — everybody  who  paid  her  I 
wiib,  for  a  long  timej  ana  exceptAsn, id.'jbqU.   Q£a)axaeifaaaiyMr'^]| 
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'  -  like  an  idiot;  I  did  indeed  still  paeaionately  love  her;  but  it 
a  long  time  before  one  glance  of  encouragement  invited  me  on, 
'  .L<!>:r^Iand  thftt  this  in  iteclf  was  often  to  me  a.  flattering  and  a  m&d- 
[lecing  incitement.  She  Eeemed,  I  sometimes  thought,  to  hold  me  apart 
bom  all  the  rest — seemed  to  say,  "  I  may  flirt  with  others  and  piny  with 
Ibem,  bnt  not  with  i/oii.  We  stand  on  different  j^onnd.  We  must  he 
lorera — or  nothing."  I  now  believe  Christina  acted  in  this  from  a  high 
Idiberate  motive ;  I  do  believe  she  thonght  the  memory  of  dot  past  too 
Mcred  to  be  profaned  by  any  contact  with  the  commonplace  and  frivo- 
lODS  flirtations  in  which  it  was  Bometimes  her  hnmonr  to  indulge.  Then 
1  thonght,  according  to  my  raood,  that  she  was  resolved  to  repel  mo 
otUrrly,  or  resolved  to  moke  mc  her  slave ;  and  T  sometimee  adored  and 
iroes  bat«d  her. 

erhape  I  might  have  taken  heart  of  grace  and  broken  loose  alto- 
r  from  her,  and  stood  np  and  been  free,  but  for  the  cspression  with 
.  1  sometimes — only  sometimes — canght  her  eye  resting  on  mine, 
eet,  sad  memories  seemed  to  shine  in  it,  and  to  bring  onr  hearts 
ler  for  the  moment  once  again.  This  happened  more  often  when 
e  on  the  stage  than  at  any  other  time.  Always  the  moment  my 
18  met  hers  she  tnmed  away,  and  her  expression  and  manner 
d ;  and  when  next  I  met  her  she  was  snro  to  be  colder  than  ever 
,  and  perhaps  to  he  more  ostentatiously  friendly  than  ever  to  some- 
else  whom  I  especially  disliked.  Tliere  were  many  whom  I  dis- 
on  lier  account,  behoving  one  week  that  she  surely  cared  about 
,  and  flnding  oat  the  week  after  that  she  held  them  in  the  most 
e  and  supreme  indifierence. 

LOB,  then,  the  season  mooned  away.  TliUB  it  came  ahont  that, 
_li  I  had  sncceeded,  was  the  tenor  of  the  season,  and  at  the  best 
»i  sang  with  Christina  Kelchstein,  helped  towards  her  snccess,  and 
i  it  1  saw  her  frequently  off  the  stage, — she  received  her  triends  at 
tdgiogs  in  Jennyn-street  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  one  or  two  off 
iDona  in  the  week, — was  a  constant  visitor,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
ly  happy — I  was  distracted,  disappointed,  and  miserable. 
fhat,  on  earth,  was  the  reason  why  I  so  hated  to  see  Christina 
g  and  singing  with  anybody  but  myself?  What  was  it  to  me? 
rtheless  I  always  felt  keenly  annoyed  when  the  chances  of  the 
^on  flung  her  literally  into  the  arms  of  some  stout  basso,  who  pro- 
'  felt  no  emotion  whatever  except  anxiety  ahont  his  own  part,  and 
ffect  on  the  audience.  She  acted  with  such  genuine  and  artistic 
t,  that  I  sometimes  became  ridicnlousty  annoyed.  She  clasped  her 
ttic  fathers  and  lovers  with  a  clasp  apparently  as  fervent  and  im- 
iiHied  as  if  they  were  genuine  fathers  or  lovers,  or  only  lay  and 
Dglees  figures.  She  never  thonght  of  thera  at  the  moment,  as  I 
IT  well  who  had  to  embrace  her  publicly  a  dozen  times  a-week  per- 
il and  knew  how  utterly  absorbed  in  her  lyrical  art,  and  how  abso- 
!y  indifferent  to  mc,  ebe  was  all  the  time. 
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It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  etoriea  of  Iier  pnet  life  were  wlutpewiJ 
about  which  it  was  tortarc  to  hear,  even  though  I  knew  thai  there  nt 
no  word  of  trnth  in  them.  I  was  pot  into  a  silly  row  with  a  ftUow 
who  named  the  very  year  in  which  he  knew,  he  said,  tliat  ahe  was  linng, 
an  dnqiiiinu  in  a  house  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  with  a  young  artist  *!«! 
she  atlerwards  threw  orer,  and  who  accordingly  took  to  ahsintlie,  ai 
finally  to  the  Montmartre  Cemetery,  The  story-teUer  fijted  upc^n  ti 
very  year  before  Christina's  father  died,  and  when  she  was  \W\vg  p 
ably  and  working  hard,  for  a  girl,  in  our  quiet  old  town  by  ibe  aea— b 
oyer  she  had  set  foot  on  Paris  pavement.  I  hardly  ever  indeed  b 
any  story,  good  or  bad,  told  about  her  which  my  own  personal  and  ee 
tabi  knowledge  did  not  enable  me  to  contradict.  One  rei 
yiaa,  that  so  far  ns  her  recent  yenrs— her  years  of  growing  colebrit»J 
wwe  concerned, 'nobody ^had  a  word  to  say  agaimt  her.  Her  life  h 
left  no  opening  for  euspicion,  or  even  for  calnmuy.  But  a  beantifnl  M 
attractive  woman  in  that  line  of  life,  who  has  cruelly  sinned  byhwH 
den  and  signal  success,  mnst  have  done  wrong  some  time  or  otfacr,  Ji 
know;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  her  during  the yi 
which  were  passed  under  our  own  observation  and  those  of  onr  » 
aiates,  the  inference  is  obvious — the  error  must  have  been  comniittedl| 
the  obaenrer  yeara  before  we  eame  to  know  anything  about  her. 
fore  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  storioB  whispered  about  her  icfa 
to  those  old  dear  early  days  when  her  life  surely  wag  one  of  the  o 
and  pnreat  that  oven  a  German  girl  could  live,  

There  was  apparently  some  mystery  about  her  marriage.  Thai  d< 
was  married  appeared  to  be  certain:  moBt  people  said  she  was  n  nidoff- 
Ned  Lambert  did  not  know ;  he  said  he  always  took  it  for  granitd  tils' 
she  had  married  the  Italian  who  had  her  educated  and  bronghc  oid> 
and  that  he  had  died,  or  Ihey  had  separated  somehow.  This  was  the 
only  scrap  of  mystery — if  it  was  mystery — about  her;  and  she  lived  ■!» 
open,  frank, 'and  fearless  life,  absolutely  like  one  wlio  Imd  nolhingK* 
conceal.  A  steady,  elderly  German  woman  always  lived  wi(h  hor;  » 
woman  of  gome  intelligence  and  educ:>tion,  with  a  great  eye  fur  artJBtic 
make-up,  and  a  good  buaiuess  memory,— a  sort  of  compound  of  pour 
relation,  paid  companion,  and  hidy's  maid. 

Christina  never  talked  to  anybody  of  her  past  life,  or  indeed  nocli 
of  herself  at  all.    She  had  a  great  many  friends,  and  was  free,  f '     "" 
and  joyous  with|mo8t  of  them. 

I  made  slight  allusions  several  times  to  the  old  town  of  her  e 
life  and  mine;  but  siie  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  back  to  anjai 
memories,  although  she  showed  not  the  slightest  embarrasemeat  o 
subject.  Once,  at  last,  when  I  had  again  made  allusion  to  it,  she  w 
herself  at  the  piano  and  sang,  aa  her  only  answer — I  believe  to  an 
her  own  composition — a  little  ill-humoured  ballad  by  a  German  [i 
whose  name  I  now  forget,  expressing  entire  disregard  and  aa 
for  a)\  the  asfiociations  of  the  poetesfi's  native  town  iutd  caz(j:  jj 
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tteept  for  the  memory  of  iin  old  tree  which  pleasantly  shaded  her  child- 
luod.  I  ceased  oiler  that  to  sa;  any  word  which  might  remind  her 
at  that  fiast  from  which  she  hod  evidently  made  op  her  mind  to  be 
wholly  strt-'rt-d. 

What  I  detested  most  was  to  ece  her  haunted  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Lyndon,  M.P,  He  was  always  in  attendants  on  herj  and  I  hated 
iam.  He  ignored  my  existence  when  he  could;  I  avoided  meeting 
htm  when  I  could.  There  was  something  about  his  manner  to  me 
Vhi^  was  always  strangely  iri'ilating;  all  the  more  so  because  there 
was  nothing  in  it  on  which  a  man  could  reasonably  fonnd  any  cause 
of  offence.  His  manner  cTer  seemed  to  say,  "  You  are  not  a  person 
to  be  received  by  me  as  an  eijual,  I  know  what  yon  were,  and  that  is 
what  I  always  choose  to  think  you.  Others  may  regard  yon  as  a 
ncceesfol  artist,  and  so,  being  like  myself  professed  patrons  of  art, 
may  admit  yoo  to  their  intimacy.  I  don't  choose  to  see  yonr  success, 
or  to  care  about  it.  Yon  may  be  tolerated  by  Madame  Reichstein; 
thai  is  DO  reason  why  you  abould  be  tolerated  by  me.  I  may  make  my- 
Hlf  a  stare  to  her  openly  and  ostentatiously ;  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
^nld  be  eo  condescending  to  t/ou."  I  am  afraid  there  was  something 
mean  in  my  dislike  of  him;  my  detestation  of  his  cold  arrogance,  his 
insoltnt  money-pride,  his  bearing  even  among  those  of  our  artist's 
circle  whdm  he  specially  favoured.  His  very  homi^  to  Christina  I 
thought  had  somelhing  oB'cnsive  in  its  ostentation.  It  always  seemed 
to  say,  "  Behold  what  so  great  and  grand  a  personage  as  I  can  do  for 
,  busty  and  art.  I  can  come  down  from  my  serene  respectability  and 
' «  cavalier  in  service  of  a  singing- woman." 
irietina,  however,  did  not  seem  to  regard  his  attentions  in  that 
She  encouraged  hiio,  flatteretl  him,  trifled  with  him,  cofjuetted 
Lbim;  eomefimes  had  long  and  serious  talks  with  him  in  the 
s  of  crowded  rooms.  He  took  ber  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  to  hear 
pebates  on  nights  when  there  was  no  opera.  He  hardly  ever  spoke 
r  intended  to  do  so;  but  he  was  a  steadfast  Whig  party-man; 
■people  said  ministers  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  that  he 
t  have  been  in  office  if  be  liked.  He  was  often  on  the  platform 
oeUmes  in  the  chair — at  Bible-society  meetings  and  missioniiry 
ptin^;  and  he  was  dead  against  opening  places  of  amnsement^or 
^  the  British  Museum — on  Sundays.  Ue  had  his  vices,  hat  they 
hvery  qniet  and  decorous.  His  looks  and  his  ways  with  women — 
men  I  nsually  saw  him  with — had  a  cold,  consaming  sensuousness 
It  them  which  1  thought  detestable.  He  bad  been  married  twice, 
r  hud  long  been  a  widower;  and  lie  had  the  repute  of  being 
K-TBry  best  of  fathers,  especially  devoted  to  bis  younger  daughter, 
B  never  Uiwarted  him,  as  ber  rigidly  religious  sisters  did,  on  the 
'Sof  hia  0{ieraB  and  his  singers  and  bis  liking  for  the  ballet.  I 
B  could  quite  imderstand  bow  a  man  could  be  gte^U'^  dasQ^  ta 
fitagbtcr,  and  wliollj-  unscrupulous  as  regarded  ViM  6?^  m  ^'SWM'ii'. 
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Bat  it  Beemed  Mr.  Lyndon  was  so.    People  admired  Iiim  for  tte  foraier 
pecnliaritT,  and  thought  none  the  worse  of  him  for  the  latter, 
was  commonly  set  down  as  an  excellent  man,  of  great  ability  an 
flaence;  and  most  persons  paid  court  to  him  accordingly. 

He  was,  I  dificovered,  a  great  patron  of  revolntion.     Eefogees  from 
diiiturbed  continental  coantriea  were  constantly  seeking  him  oat  ind 
being  taken  np  and  patronised  by  bim.     Christina  too  seemed  alivaji 
intercBted  in  that  sort  of  thing;  and  they  evidently  nsed  to  have  semt 
official  conferences  about  it.     Obeerving  this,  I  of  course  began  t» 
detest  and  despise  all  continental  refugees;  to  regard  them  ai 
bngs,  like  Mr.  Lyndon,  and  to  think  oppressed  nationalities  naiuDcefi 
and  shame,    I  could  not  believe  that  Christina  really  cared  mnch  abmt 
snch  business;  and  for  Mr.  Lyndon  I  set  it  down  at  once  that  he  hmii 
other  interest  in  it  but  that  it  ministered  to  his  own  conBetjuonre  » 
importance.     In  fuct,  he  was  a  patron,  and  only  kind  or  even  ciril 
those  who  approached  him  as  such, — except  of  course  women,  wl 
IV hen  they  were  good-looking,  carried  claims  of  their  own  about  wit 
them  which  commended  them  to  Mr.  Lyndon's  attention.    Moreon 
ho  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  watching  the  smallnesi 
human  nature  even  in  those  he  paid  oourt  to;  and  he  laughed  a  eb< 
and  sharp  little  laugh  over  any  small  hamiliation  to  which  his  clos 
fayourite  might  happen  to  be  put. 

Thus  the  man  presented  himself  to  my  observation.  I  never  kni 
anything  worse  of  him  than  just  what  I  have  told  or  indicated ;  bat 
strongly  disliked  him ;  and  as,  thank  Heaven,  I  never  approached  hli 
as  one  approaches  a  patron,  or  recognised  his  right  of  patronage, ' 
never  was  anything  better  than  coldly  civil  to  me — and  not  even  IJu 
when  he  could  with  decency  avoid  it.  If  afterwards  I  may  have  _ 
or  injured  the  man,  not  quite  without  malice,  I  may  at  least  ^plu 
why  it  was  that  from  the  first  and  to  the  last  I  detested  and  despise 
him. 

Christina  sometimes  gave  suppers  at  her  rooms  (please  to  remea 
ber  that  I  am  describing  the  ways  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago),  and 
used  to  meet  some  of  her  Bister-singers  there,  and  one  or  two  militU 
mon,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  critics,  whom  no  actor  or  singer  is  e* 
iadiftvrcnt  about  conciliating.  I  was  generally  foand  at  these  gathi 
ing«,  chi^lty  because,  although  I  hated  to  be  there,  I  could  not  ha 
uiyoelf,  and  had  not  the  spirit  to  stay  away.  They  seemed  to  : 
entirety  frivolous,  hollow,  heartless.  Christina  herself  appeared  to  hi 
»auk  quite  down  to  the  level  of  her  aorronndings.  The  convereal 
VM  (br  Iho  most  part  mere  gabble  and  gossip  and  satire.  Every* 
pidd  court  to  the  ruling  urttste  who  happened  to  be  present  by  snc 
ing  at  Ihfir  absent  rivals-  Hostile  critics  were  denounced  and  no  doi 
oaliimniatwl.  StoricB  wore  told  of  the  [ffcsents  made  by  such  a  tei 
to  «U'li  a  I'ritio  to  explain  the  tremendous  puffs  with  which  this  or  til 
Jimmn},  doO'inf:  *ll  audi«nt«  nad  moaoi  s:\«w«  wii -^sMMffl. 


^Bhye 
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I'fcpAead  of  the  morning  skj.  Coanter-insinaatiaiis  wera 
:,he  diamond-rings,  and  other  temptations  jet  more  bcwitch- 
bich  tliis  or  that  soprano  or  contralto  liad  vainly  sought 
be  impregnable  honour  of  another  critic  who  happened 
the  companj. 

ary  gentlemen  did  not  appear  to  have  much  more  esprit 
1  the  singers.  If  the  latter  babbled  all  manner  of  biss- 
igainfit  their  rivals,  the  farmer  listened  complacently  and 
ogly  to  the  keenest  insinuations  against  the  honour  and 
ttiinesB  of  brother  critics.  The  critics  seemed  to  have  an 
Limatc  of  their  own  power;  and  not  an  unreasonable  esti- 
ig  from  the  court  jmid  to  them  by  those  who  ought  to 
I  to  appreciate  their  influence.    No  one  seemed  to  think 

the  public  at  all.  It  was  i}nitc  u  matter  between  the 
he  critics.  If  these  approved  of  and  wrote  up  those,  the 
1  to  be  done. 

r  onm  point  of  view  it  did  not  thns  appear  to  me.  I  had 
I  on  the  audience  rather  than  on  the  critics,  and  indeed 
mewhat  ignored  by  the  latter.  I  owe  them  no  ill-will  on 
.  Frankly,  they  were  right.  Even  then  I  had  arrived  at 
stimate  of  my  own  merits.     1  knew  even  then  that  I  had 

nothing  else.  My  soni  was  not  in  the  art;  and  I  felt 
>  some  time  or  other  this  mnst  be  found  out  by  the  pnblic. 

aware  that  I  had  not  one  ray  of  the  inspiration  which 
oul  and  the  eyeH  of  Christina  Keichsteia  in  some  of  her 

I  knew  that  I  was  little  better  than  a  musical  automaton ; 
success  with  the  audiences  for  all  that.  The  opera-house 
cert-room  filled  for  mc;  and  had  my  voice  only  cndored 

made  a  fortune.  The  critics  could  not  do  much  to  serve 
f  Beemed  rather  too  puzzled  by  my  success  to  go  boldly  in 
;me. 

ling  I  remember  in  pariicular.  Some  dozen  or  so  supped 
B  rooms.  It  80  happened  that  this  night  she  took  hardly 
r  me,  certainly  distinguished  me  in  no  way  from  the  most 
!  of  her  ordinary  visitors.  Mr.  Lyndon  sat  at  her  right 
lid  her  devoted  and  undisguised  attention,  which  she  took 

assent  that  half-maddened  me.  On  her  left  sat  a  distin- 
io  and  titliraleur,  who  had  written  successful  plays  and 
rela,  pnblisbed  capital  translations  of  various  foreign  vrorks, 
ifio  volumes,  compiled  biographies,  and  even  varied  the  more 
npationa  of  his  life  by  appearing  occasionally  as  an  amateur 
lad  an  astonishing  power  of  conversation ;  he  could  talk 
DOS  fluency  and  vivacity  on  oil  subjects,  and  almost  in  all 
Qgnages.  To  this  gentleman  Christina  always  intimated 
id  ft  great  deal.  He  had  been,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the 
ad  to  welcome  ber  anccese.     He  was  too,  a^  \  8.^it;x^ai^% 
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heard  from  her  many  a  time,  one  of  the  few  who  tmderetood  ihi 
was  Bomttbing  more  than  a  mere  Binger,  Indeed,  the  criLiciBma  b 
piibliehed  about  her  did  show  a  deep  and  genuine  appredataoo 
those  qualities  of  her  voice,  her  lyriual  style,  her  dramatic  power,  i 
were  most  truly  great  aaid  peculiar.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  hira  ^ 
was  not  apparently  sincere  and  manly.  It  did  not  even  then  so 
me  that  he  bod  manifested  no  particular  admiration  for  my  genii 
merits.  He  had  taken  my  BuccesB,  such  as  it  wag,  quietly,  and  i 
whom  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  public  could  astonish ;  and  he  ha 
nothing  ill-natuTGd,  or  satiriual,  or  even  distinctly  depreciatory! 
only  said  just  as  little  of  me  as  might  be— habitually  recorded  tfa 
that  I  won  applause,  and  so  let  me  go  on  my  way. 

Ordinarily  I  should  have  felt  little  of  anger  towards  nnybodj 
like  myself,  did  not  think  me  a  great  singer.  But  this  partieulafi 
I  felt  altogether  out  of  humour  with  myself,  and  naturally  the 
inclined  to  be  put  easily  out  of  humour  with  ererjbody  else, 
hcginniug  of  late  (for  reasons  to  be  more  fully  esplained  present 
doubt  myself,  to  suspect  that  I  was  capable  of  playing  a  mean  oi 
noble  part,  to  look  on  myself  as  capable  of  servile  love  and  low-H 
rancour.  I  was  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  my  Btavish  hangini 
Christina's  skirts,  and  to  feel  abashed  and  perplexed  bj  other 
nesses  too.  I  thought  I  saw  myself  sinking,  and  that  others  toe 
see  it.  So  I  came  prepared,  despising  myself,  to  resent  any  sUgU 
another. 

I  soon  became  exasperated  when  I  saw  that  to  the  critia 
spoken  of,  Madame  Reichstein  ostentatiously  paid  special  attentic 
night.  She  flirted  with  hira  in  the  most  fearless  and  determ" 
ncr;  it  appeared  to  me,  with  some  definite  purpose :  whether  fi>i  ti 
comfiture  of  myself  or  Mr.  Lyndon  I  could  not  determine.  The 
who  had  Birted  doubtless  with  all  the^niwn  donnas  of  the  previoi 
yearp,  entered  very  vivaciously  into  the  game,  and  of  course  tod 
precisely  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  started.  But  I  chose  to  be  < 
ofl'ended ;  and  the  more  deeply  1  felt,  the  more  deeply  I  drank  f( 
fort  and  desperation.  I  paid  extravagant  attention  to  a  little  B 
woman  (a  new  singer)  beside  lae,  who  was  herself  drinking  chan 
with  amazing  zest.  I  either  saw,  or  tbonght  I  saw,  some  amilea  ] 
around  at  both  of  ub,  and  eajiccially  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  a  look 
prise  and  contempt  came  np  on  the  face  of  Christina's  pet  critic 
pelled  by  Heaven  knows  what  idiotic  impulse,  I  jumped  on  my 
proceeded  to  address  the  astonished  little  company.  I  compltuni 
I  had  been  insulted;  I  poured  out  some  frantic  nonsen&e,  esp 
composed  of  denunciations  of  critics  and  literary  men.  I  as 
Lyndon  raise  his  double-eyeglass,  survey  me  coolly  for  a,  momei 
then  drop  his  glass  and  resume  his  conversation  with  his  net) 
as  if  nothing  I  could  do  ought  to  bo  surprising  or  worth  any  pu 
notice.    Looks  of  anger,  contempt,  pity,  ot  <i\&gQs.\.^«Bj  oa  «n< 
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■nd  one  I  could  see  eyen  then  wore  an  expression  of  such  surprise  and 
■hame  and  Borrow,  that  it  might  almost  have  brought  me  back  to  my 


I  belieye  I  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting.  Bnt  I 
mHj  am  not  quite  certain  how  the  matter  ended,  except  that  I  was 
nrted  to  a  cab  by  a  brother  artist  and  the  yery  critic  I  had  been  so 
rimidly  denouncing.  And  I  haye  a  pretty  clear  idea,  as  shame  flashed 
Bf^tem  of  oonBciousnesB  oyer  me,  that  I  heard  the  former  say  to  the 
r,  **  'Sever  saw  him  like  this  before,  I'm  sure ;  can't  think  what 
oyer  him.     He  is  a  yery  good  fellow  generally,  I  can  assure 

J*" 

And  the  critic  replied :  ^  Yes ;  I  haye  no  doubt  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
mi  he  has  an  uncommonly  fine  yoice ;  but  what  a  confounded  fool  he 
ber 
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TVe  all  of  ne  know  pretty  well  what  is  meant  by  "  eamefit-iaiiui 
neffi" — at  any  rate,  if  we  don't,  it  ia  not  from  not  having  heurd  enoi 
about  it.  It  wna  very  well  at  first,  bat  its  apostles  have  been  work 
it  to  death.  All  men,  as  far  as  our  exiicrience  goes,  in  tbo  most  hi 
kssly  nnconrcrted  condition,  are  earnest-minded  in  the  daily  roiK 
of  Iheir  lives,  and  never  think  of  treating  their  business  or  their  di' 
as  a  Joke.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  tone  of  mind': 
exact  opposite  to  this,  which  has  no  one  word  to  exiiresa  it,  but  a 
Btyleil  "  taking  things  eaay."  That  there  is  a  very  widcly-spnad 
preciation  of  it  there  can  be  no  donbt  whatever,  but  it,  is  iji  some  ( 
sub  ros'i,  and  people  rather  shrink  from  avowing  it  as  a  principll 
action.  To  be  "  earnest -minded"  sounda  more  proper  and  resp* 
However,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  B 
character,  "taking  things  easy"  is  sound  doctrine,  quite  intell  _ 
and  defensible  in  theory,  and  healthy  and  satisfactory  iu  practice. 

We  shall  very  likely  he  met  with  the  objection  in  limine,  that! 
easy-going  spirit  springs  from  indifference,  and  betrays  a  want  of 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  life,  and  a  lowness  of  moral  tone  W 
of  the  gravest  condemnation.  Well,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  qnite  a 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  in  much  that  is  going, 
with  great  stir  and  bustle  among  us,  and  yet  be  none  the  worse, 
hotly  engaged  in  a  contest  are  not  likely  to  make  a  dispassionate  i 
mate  of  its  vaUie,  The  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  are  always  byl 
politicians  supposed  to  be  fixed  on  the  election  for  Little  Pedling 
and  there  is  not  a  cricket- match  that  is  not  deemed  by  the  rival  el 
a  matter  of  at  least  national  importance.  However,  we  do  not  i 
that  if  analysed  back  to  its  first  principle,  "taking  things  easy" 
be  foand  rooted  in  a  strong,  though  in  most  cases  only  half-cons ' 
sense  of  the  vanity  and  triviality  of  human  life.  But  if  this  is  a  e 
any  rate  it  is  a  sin  committed  in  very  good  company.  Judge  hott 
will  of  the  fact,  the  deepest  thinkers  on  life  have  ended  with  being  a 
impressed  with  the  insignificance  than  the  importance  of  its  t 
mcnts,  interests,  and  endeavours.  On  this  ground  Christian  ascetid 
stoicism,  and  cynicism  shake  bands,  widely  different  as  are  the  ( 
elusions  they  draw  from  it.  No  doubt  "taking  things  easy,"  if  cai 
to  the  full  extent,  docs  involve  some  infusion  of  cynicism — of  the  q 
that  is,  which  being  cast,  such  as  it  is,  into  such  a  world  as  it  I 
nround,  aci^niesces  perforce  in  its  lot,  and  lives  its  life,  neitlier  q 
contented  nor  qnite  repining,  \im\tmg  ex'^^^Aow  v(A  Obsdonf 
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It  basking  joyfully  in  any  stray  gleams  of  Bunshine,  and  taking;  tlje 
g  frosta  and  drenching  rains  with  oe  little  complaint  as  possible. 
then  there  is  no  appreciable  danger  that  ttie  moat  easy-going  of 
i  will  carry  their  principtee  to  a  dopresBing  or  enervating  ex- 
The  conviction  that  "  it  doesn't  mnch  eignify"  may  be  very 
■t  in  theory,  but  the  mere  fact  of  living  generally  contributes 
mte  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  it  in  solution.  And  just  as  Mrs. 
rop  tbongbt  it  safest  in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  nvcr- 
,  in  the  qnalified  state  in  which  we  meet  with  it,  this  slightly 
i^ng  and  contemptuous  temper  seems  no  unfit  one  in  which  to 
ich  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  political  and  social  questions 
■hich  from  time  t«  time  come  to  the  snrface.  It  may  bo,  and  pro- 
btbly  is,  a  very  good  thing  that  we  have  bestowed  the  franchise  on 
lU  rote-paying  householders,  or  that  the  United  States  have  aboliabed 
negro  slavery;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  coald 
hit  on  some  means  of  insuring  a  competent  education  to  every  boy 
ud  girl  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  a  little  more 
"  fiiss"  is  made  about  snob  measures  than  is  absolutely  called  for.  It 
is  naloral  enough  that  the  men  who  have  striven  for  years  to  bring 
them  about,  when  they  at  last  find  the  object  attained,  should  sing 
Te-Denms,  and  hold  monster  meetings,  and  nnnonncc  to  their  enrap- 
tured followers  that  the  good  time  has  finally  set  in.  But  the  cardinal 
fK'tH  of  life  remain  the  same,  and  its  long  tale  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
bafHed  hopes,  and  wasted  energies,  does  not  seem  lighter  in  one  century 
than  another.  '^Vhilat  these  things  last,  human  life  must  in  the  main 
ht  a  hard  and  bitter  journey,  and  no  abundance  of  ballot-boxes,  or  public 
meetings,  or  penny  papers  can  make  it  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers. 
Uwfol  sa  these  may  be  in  their  way,  they  are,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  only 
"  mathinerj"  towards  the  tme  end  of  life,  not  life  itself.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  distaste  for  esaggeration  and  for  losing  one's 
mental  balance  works  only  in  the  direction  of  descrying  spots  in  the 
lira,  in  criticising  and  cavilling  at  what  other  men  accept  with  admi- 
filion.  Earnest-minded  people  are  just  as  prone  to  get  "  off  the  rails" 
ia  their  blame  as  their  praise,  and  show  just  the  same  tendency  to  make 
molehills  into  mountains.  Censure  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  ago 
liey  happened  to  live  in,  and  sighings  after  the  simpler  and  more 
rirtDouB  manners  of  some  vague  past,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
OTCDijation  of  satirists  from  time  immemorial — wo  suppose  on  the  great 
principle,  that  it  pleased  themselves  and  hurt  nobody  else.  No  doubt 
ODr  age  is  not  fanltlees,  no  age  ever  was  that  we  have  heard  of;  but  we 
strongly  euBpeet  that,  on  a  fair  comparison,  we  could  hold  our  own 
well  enongh.  Very  likely  we  are  not  better  than  our  fathers,  but  we 
don't  believe  we  are  worse.  Besides,  in  taking  things  so  much  an 
terinix,  these  censors  miss  their  mark.  For  instance,  that  very  well- 
intentioned  and  not  unfrerjnently  able  paper,  the  TomaJiatoIr,  would 
Ift  Ka}}j'  border  if  it  would  consent  to  "take  tbing*  ent'j"  a\\\,\\ft 
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more,  and  not  in  a  manner  cast  duet  on  its  head  and  Kit  in 
and  aahsa  over  some  Bocial  imperfections  and  iiDpro|)netiea  fot  *tud( 
a  shrng  of  qnalified  dieapproral  would  be  quite  suflicient  condcna* 
tion.    And  a  far  more  illnstrious  contemporaiy,  tlie  Saturday 
lately  evinced  a  dieposition  to  sin  in  tbe  same  line,  in  the  **  damsd 
iteration"  of  that  series  of  misogynistic  articles  which  became  al " 
BO  intolerable  a  weariness  to  the  spirit.    The  efforts  too  of  both 
phets,  major  and  minor,  have  seemed  so  often  direct«d  to  no 
more  importance  than  breaking  &  fly  on  the  wheel.    The  hearts  of 
have  burned  within  them  becanse  just  now  it  is  the  fashion  for  ladici 
evening  toilette  to  wear  their  dresses  an  inch  or  so  shorter  than  t 
years  ago.     Their  strictnrea  hereon  would  be  wholly  laughable,  wo 
not  that  they  may  have  made  many  a  woman  as  innocent  of  erd 
new-bom  infant  fee!  occasionally  very  uncomfortable,  and  as  if  51 
of  some  heinous  indecornm.  Surely  when  such  things  are,  m  >piid  n 
is  a  wholesome  doctrine.    Life   is  not  long  enough    to  be  for  1 
playing  at  "much  ado  about  nothing."     If  "taking  things  easy"  1 
make  us  unduly  sceptical  of  new  gods  when  such  hare  trnlyaii 
it  at  least  saves  us  fVom  losing  onr  wits  at  bngheara  and  scarccrovi. 
But  this  "  taking  things  easy,"  this  cast  of  thought  we  are  ^ 
ing  of,  does  not  show  itself  only  in  a  man's  speculative  opinioDi 
general  views  of  life,  bnt  in  his  affections  and  relations  with  othi 
and  in  his  habits  and  manner  of  bearing  himself.     People  onde 
influence  make  their  way  through  life  with  far  fewer  stumbling* 
abraeions  and  awkward  collisions  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  "em 
minded"  brethren.    Naturally,  they  arc  less  exacting,  readier  ten 
allowances,  and  to  take  things  as  they  find  them.     The  strcs^' 
conviction  of  the  "  earueat-minded"  is  apt  to  become  a  serious  aniM 
to  their  unconverted  neighbours.    They  are  so  absolutely  c^onrincei 
the  inestimable  merits  and  importance  of  ihoir  pet  hobby,  that  notliJ 
will  satisfy  them  but  cramming  it  bodily  down  everyone  else's  throd 
and  donbt  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer,  or  protests  of  hii 
Inability  to  digest  it,  are  resented  as  personal  insults.     Sometimei  it 
is  a  rifle  volunteer  corps  which  it  is  a  disgrace  and  sin  in  you  not  i" 
join,  sometimes  sea-bathing,  sometimes  long  walks,  sometimes  earl* 
rising — it  is  all  the  same.     It  is  no  use  conceding  to  your  opprc**"" 
the  intrinsic  admirableness  of  the  regimen,  and  its  evident  snitahiliiy 
to  him ;  he  insists  on  your  adopting  it  too,  and  feeble  protests  thu 
it  is  altogether  out  of  your  line  are  treated  with  contempt.    Oft*n 
enough,  if  you  are  stifKciently  weak,  and  he  sufficiontly  energetic,  h*; 
will  conquer  by  simply  wearing  yon  out.    We  knew  a  mau  who  *« 
once  staying  iu  the  country  with  a  friend,  a  passionate  Ijeliever  in  the 
virtnes  of  a  matutinal  shower-bath,  a  process  which  onr  friend  detested 
and  which  always  made  liira  ill.     But  argument  and  even  entreaty 
wore  thrown  away  00  his  tormentor.     It  agreed  with  him,  and  th«t 
iraa  onoiinh.    So  our  unhappy  friend  had  for  two  or  throe  monungi 
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to  snbmifc  to  what  to  him  was  absolute  purgatory  as  best  he  might. 
Of  course,  in  an  extremity  like  this,  cunning,  that  defence  of  the  weak 
against  the  strongs  came  to  his  aid,  aud,  by  the  exercise  of  much 
iibtlety  and  address,  he  contriyed  to  escape  his  doom.  But  he  always 
lit  that  he  had  lost  gronnd  hopelessly  in  his  friend's  estimation.  No 
mder  that  people  with  such  dreadful  proclivities  find  themselves 
latter  admired  a{  a  safe  distance  than  sought  after.  It  may  not  per- 
lifi  be  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  but  it  is  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
'  ibft  may  be  a  man's  sterling  worth  and  staunchness  to  friendship,  if 
ka  has  an  incorably  bad  temper,  or  a  habit  of  "  speaking  his  mind" 
v81i  uncalled-for  openness  in  season  and  out  of  season,  we  can  hardly 
[  met  really  enjoy  his  society.  That  feeling  of  perfect  ease  and  security 
fa  which  lies  so  much  of  the  charm  of  close  intimacy  is  wanting.  We 
Imwe  ever  to  be  on  onr  guard  to  stop  the  way  against  openings  for  pos- 
Aie  misnnderstandings  or  unpleasant  speeches.  Half  the  secret  of 
fiendfihip  is  to  "take  things  easy."  We  are  so  full  of  interest  and 
inportanoe  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  ftncy  we  must  be  equally  so  to  our  friends.  Indeed,  without  a 
ipedal  effort,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  the  contrary.  Hence  disap- 
fomtment  and  irritation,  and  that  "wrath  with  one  beloved"  which 
"norka  like  madness  in  the  brain,"  for  the  lack  of  that  perfect  sym- 
fiUiy  which,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  "  is  only  found  in  dreams."  It 
k  childiah  folly  to  set  up  an  impossible  standard,  and  then  be  angry 
with  actual  men  because,  beiug  what  they  are,  they  fall  short  of  it. 
Tnie  wisdom  consists  in  a  willingness  to  give  and  take,  in  not  expect- 
ing too  much  from  our  friends,  and  in  being  ready  to  recognise  that  they 
Ittve  affairs  of  their  own  as  interesting  to  them  as  our  own  are  to  our- 
adves.  And  not  only  are  smooth  and  pleasant  relations  with  those 
about  him  promoted  by  a  certain  easiness  in  these  matters,  but  a  man's 
own  grace  and  dignity.  There  is  something  paltry  in  being  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  possible  slights  and  insults  from  those  with  whom  one 
kfls  to  do.  He  who  is  at  once  sure  of  himself,  and  not  unreasonably 
exacting  to  his  friends,  will  be  slow  to  believe  in  wilful  neglect ;  and 
if  a  joke  strikes  him  sometimes  as  clumsy  and  ill-chosen,  will  see  the 
•Iwirdity  of  treating  it  seriously,  and  not  rather  suffering  it  to  drop 
offasif  unfelt.  That  charity  "which  thinketh  no  evil"  is  no  less  the 
Ptttof  the  philosopher  than  the  Christian. 

That  this  mood,  whose  claims  to  respect  and  acknowledgment  we 
We  been  urging,  falls  short  of  the  highest,  we  have  neither  the  wish 
Dor  the  power  to  deny.  Zelus  dmnus  turn  comedit  mc^  et  opprohria  ftr- 
F^hantium  tibi  ceciderunt  super  m^,  is  the  cry  of  the  prophet.  At  a 
l^ight  like  this,  to  temporise  and  "  take  things  easy"  with  error  and 
^1  seems  shameful  treachery  to  God.  As  Mr.  Browning  says  by  the 
moath  of  Bishop  Blougram : 

"  Entbusiasm^s  the  best  thing,  I  repeat ; 
Od/x  we  can't  command  it ;  fire  and  life 
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Are  all,  dead  matter's  nothing,  we  agree ; 
And  be  it  a  mad  dream  or  God*8  very  breatb. 
The  fact*8  the  same, — ^beliefs  fire  once  in  us 
Makes  of  all  else  mere  stuff  to  show  itself." 

We  cannot  command  it ;  we  cannot  at  will  assume  the  mantle  of  Ai 
prophet,  if  we  have  not  received  it  from  on  high.  We  are  mere  rneo^ 
and  must  lay  down  what  line  of  life  is  best  for  ns  from  a  pnrdf 
hnman  point  of  view.  The  more  sublime  the  real  prophet,  the  men 
ridiculous  the  sham.  Earnest -minded  people  are  apt,  as  M.  Benai 
says  of  Lamennais,  to  have  '^  Irop  de  coUre^  et  jhis  assez  de  didainl^ 
"  La  coUre^*'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  a  besoin  d'etre  partagee^  elle  est  mdtf- 
cretey  car  elle  veut  se  communiqtier.  Le  didam  est  uns  fine  et  diUckm 
volvpii  qu'on  savoure  d  sot  seul;  il  est  discrete  car  Use  svffitJ^  As  regaidi 
much  that  we  see  around  us,  acquiescence,  seasoned  now  and  then  witfc 
the  salt  of  a  faint  contempt,  is  just  as  efficacious  and  a  great  ded 
pleasanter  than  fiery  denunciation,  which  is  not  according  to  bio^ 
ledge.  Grant  that  the  principle  of  "  taking  things  easy"  is  no  beaooA- 
fire  turning  darkness  to  light,  and  showing  every  step  in  our  pathwij 
through  life  plain  and  clear  to  the  end ;  still,  on  dark  nights,  if  no 
such  blaze  be  kindled,  men  are  thankful  for  the  aid  of  a  stable-lanteni^ 
or  even  the  feeble  glimmer  of  a  glowworm,  to  save  themselves  froB 
stepping  into  a  miry  pool  or  stumbling  over  a  loose  stone.  Our  light 
may  be  poor  and  dim ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  real  light,  and  the 
possession  of  it  may  make  all  the  difference  as  we  painfully  and  donU- 
fuUy  pick  our  way  through  the  mists  and  thick  darkness  around. 

GEOEGE  STOTT. 
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Fbok  the  dark  sleep  of  winter 

The  spirit  of  earth 
Haa  bunt  into  freedom 

And  raptnre  and  miith. 

The  new  leavea  all  whisper 
New  life  to  the  brain ; 

Tba  bee  and  the  swallow 
Begin  chase  again. 

'  The  BODg-birds  are  singing 
All  BOirow  to  Hcom, 
Notes  throDgh  the  wood  ringing 
Aft  fireah  as  the  morn ; 

All  flinging,  all  flinging 

Such  pteans  of  joy, 
Aa  thongh  Time  in  forehead 

Were  smooth  as  a  boy. 

TSot  a  note  is  forgotten ; 

Afl  hearty  in  will 
Ab  Adam  first  heard  them, 

Bo  sing  they  on  etill. 

Whole  nations  may  perish 
In  fbmine  and  blood, 

Bnt  the  thrush  singeUi  ever 
Of  peace  in  the  wood. 

And  the  minstrels  of  spring-time 

Shall  ever  endure, 
Singing  b'inmph  eternal 

To  good  Jiearts  and  pure. 


How  shall  we  greet  the  jonnglord  of  the  earth? 

How  fihall  we  welcome  the  victor  Spring? 
Teach  BB,  0  flowerH,  joar  innocent  mirth ! 

Giye  ns,  0  birds,  of  yonr  notes  to  sing ! 


Wild  rose  and  bnttercnp,  make  our  hearts  bright; 

Goldfinch  and  blackbird,  sing  na  delight ; 

"  Fly  away,  Winter,  'tis  onr  time  now  1 

Fly  away.  Winter,  'tie  our  time  now  1" 

The  bnd  and  the  blossom  arc  soft,  on  the  bough ; 

Take  away.  Winter,  tby  palsied  head, 

For  light-footed  Hpring  has  come  in  thy  etead. 

lo,  io,  iol 
For  the  &iiy  king, 

The  golden-haired  Spring, 
Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

Gray-bearded  old  Winter,  he  fliea  far  away; 

He  bateth  the  smile  of  the  bright-faced  Spring ; 
He  muttered  awliile,  and  he  fain  wonid  stay; 

But  the  linnets  began  with  the  larke  to  sing, 

And  they  flouted  the  giant  in  merry  scorn 

With  songs  ail  fresh  as  the  bnd  on  the  thom : 

"  Fly  away.  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now  1 

Fly  awny,  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now !" 

Then  the  churlish  old  monster  he  knit  his  brow, 

And  he  took  to  the  north  bis  palsied  head. 

And  the  light-footed  Spring  reigns  now  in  his  stead. 

Io,  io,  io  1 
For  the  fairy  king. 

The  golden-haired  Spring, 
Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

WILLIAM  8TIQAKD. 


SERPENTS  AND  VENOMOUS  SNAKES 

In  Two  Tahts  ;— Pabt  I. 


8  outset  to  being  fond  of  soakee.  I  doa't  meao  '  fond' 
__  Biat«'  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  for  I  sappoae  not  many 
lATe  killed  more  of  tbem  than  I  hare  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the 
m  fond  of  them  only  in  tlie  sense  of  the  interest  wilb 
e  studied  tbeir  estraordinary  habits,  both  in  captivity  and, 
aa  extent,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  viewed  with  awe  and  astonisli- 
the  terrible  powers  which  some  species  poBsess  of  inflicting  in- 
ile  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  immediate  death  from  an  ap- 
I  trivial  scratch  with  their  poison-fangs.  Eeseuxibes  into  the 
1  natures  of  these  deadly  reptiles  can  never  be  a  popular 
Not  one  in  a  hmidred  can  look  on  a  snako  without  fear,  and 
a  a  thoasand  without  feelings  of  the  most  intense  abhorrence 
The  quiet  study  of  them  iu  a  state  of  captivity,  and 
■imens  of  yonr  own,  is  both  difficult  and  expensive,  ns  I  well 
Xo  Attempt  to  study  their  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  is  ten 
)  laore  difficult  and  expensive  still.  Thus  it  is  that  really  learned 
sarnest  ophiologista  are  very  rare  (I  only  know  of  some  half-dozea 
deserve  the  name) ;  and  thus  it  Is  that  the  most  extraordinary 
int  of  ignorance  prevails  about  all  relating  to  the  habits  and 
nooa  effects  of  tlieee  reptiles.  Of  this  ignorance  I  could  give 
.  of  inetanoes ;  but  one  or  two  will  suDice. 

.  few  years  ago,  b  bighly-eduualed  and  scientilic  officer  in  the 
ce  of  the  Indian  Government  was  returning  to  that  country,  and, 
ring  my  pccoliar  tastes,  he  ondertook  to  add  as  much  as  possible 
y  collection  of  venomous  serpent -fangs,  and  especially  to  send 
Ikogs  of  some  of  the  large  family  of  deadly  water-snakes  which  I 
not  got.  He  remembered  his  promise  faitlifully,  and  most  dili- 
ly  set  to  work  to  perform  it.  It  was  a  wild  district  north  of  Knr- 
i»  vhere  he  was  st^ioned,  close  to  the  sea-sbore,  and  here  the 
If  water-snakes  were,  and  still  are,  in  hundreds.  A  reword  of 
■rter  of  a  rupee  to  the  natives  for  all  dead  snakes  soon  brought 
uch  a  collection,  that  had  he  been  the  ophiop/iagtis  daps,  or  great 
e-eater,  he  would  have  had  provisions  for  himself  and  family  for 
lOlh.  I,  of  course,  was  delighted  to  hear  hon  the  collection  waa 
ressijtg,  and  in  letter  after  letter  by  every  mail  stimulated  bim  to 
"red  exertions,  till  he  said  he  had  exhausted  hia  store,  and  could 
ne  no  more  new  specimens. 

[e,  therefore,  of  my  disappointment,  my  annojancc,  oai  ^fo^. 
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it  moBt  be  added,  of  my  mmifiement,  when,  after  a  lapee  of  two  je 
I  received  from  my  BcientiSc  friend  a  number  of  cards,  on  w1 
were  neatly  gnmrncd  down,  not  the  fangs,  but  the  long  forked  ' 
of  eomc  fifty  renomoiis  snakes,  the  name  of  each  of  which  was  &( 
written  under.     He  had  actually  believed,  as  ninety-nine  ordinarj 
sons  ont  of  a  hundred  do  believe,  that  the  deadly  wound  was  ii "' 
by  the  forked  tongue,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  forked  tonguea  of  all 
ore  as  little  venomous  as  the  tongues  of  ladies;  I  was  nearly  say 
leas  BO.    It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  my  late   friend  that  in 
innocence  he  did  not  attempt  any  extraction  of  the  real  fangs; 
operation  requiring  ^^eculiar  cure,  and  invoh-ing  a  certain  amonnt 
danger,  as  I  will  show  presently.    In  an  officer  whose  studies  had 
taken  such  a  whimsical  torn  as  mine,  this  want  of  knowledge  ma; 
easily  overlooked ;  bat  what  are  we  to  say  when  so  accomplish! 
hunter  and  so  renowned  a  traveller  as  Sir  Samnel  Baker  shows 
almost  equal  amount  of  ignorance  on  this  subject?     In  the  biaU 
the  last  great  exploration  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  he  gives  an  bo 
of  an  enormous  puff-adder  which  they  kilted  en  rmtte,  and  whii 
describes  ns  having  a  blunt  tail,  liie  all  deadly  snakes,  quit*  foi 
in  this  description  all  the  family  of  cobras,  the  Morocco 
cerastes,  the  whip-snake,  the  white-lady,  the  tnboba,  and  nearly  all 
deadly  water-snakes,  whose  tails  taper  to  the  finest  points.     Ab  if 
was  not  enough,  he  proceeds  to  add  that  he  extracted /iK/r  venom- 
from  each  side  of  the  snake's  jaw.     Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  cer 
discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  but  neither  he  nor  anyone  ele» 
ever  discovered  a  venomous  serpent  with  more  than  two  poison-b 
one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Last  October  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  relating  the  alam 
symptoms  which  arose  from  the  bite  of  a  viper  to  a  gentleman  who 
thus  injured  while  partridge-shooting,  and  the  same  letter  had 
coolness  to  relate  that  the  bite  of  the  English  viper  was  never  II 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  writer  made  this  extraoi 
statement  on  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Bell,  in  hie  work  on  Br 
Jifptiles,  As  a  matter  of  course,  an  assertion  so  sweeping  ant 
erroneous  was  at  once  contradicted  in  the  Times,  on  the  anthoril 
medical  gentlemen,  who  bad  themselves  attended  fatal  cases ;  and  K 
of  such  instances  could  be  produced  from  the  records  of  the  con 
hospitals,  1  myself  have  only  seen  one  fatal  case,  which 
Famingham  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  victim  was  an  old  fl 
labourer,  and  he  sank  and  died  in  about  sixty  hours  aft«r  he 
bitten ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  numbers  of  other  well-authentio 
instances  I  can  myself  produce.  In  all  these  cases  where  there 
been  a  fiital  termination,  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  at  the  tin 
given  as  reason  fur  the  snake's  unusual  venom.  It  might  JQB 
reasonably  be  set  down  to  price  of  consols  or  the  state  of  trade, 
tbiak  1  can  easily  show. 
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i«t  rae  premise  that  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  as  fiu-  as  practice 

\f  tEiougb  I  nas  reared  for  one.    I  aiu  eimply  an  amatcor  DatoiuUst, 

1  Bindies,  with  those  of  a  few  other  friends,  have  for  many  jeara 

'.  taken  tlie  somewhat  eccentric  direction  of  watching  tho  habits 

■sd  manners  of  snalies,  harmless,  vetiotnous,  and  demlli/.    With  almost 

mery  kind  of  Biiake,  we  have,  one  or  other  of  na,  eiperiracated ;  and 

tMst  of  them  have  for  the  time  heen  our  own  property.     I  need  not 

1^  Umt  we  have  never  experimented  on  onrselres.   What  we  have  seen 

>iLh  dogs,  kittens,  rahhits,  rats,  gaioea-pigs,  fowls,  ducks,  and  eparrows, 

which  have  been  given  to  the  snakes,  has  been  quite  enongh  to  satisfy 

t-nriositj  on  the  subject.     We  have  not  been  quite  able  to  afford 

.  cofltly  subjects  as  cows  or  horses,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 

-:..:>me  the  serious  difficulty  of  getting  such  animals  into  the  snake's 

■  .-,  cage,  or  getting  the  snake  ont  with  any  Bort  of  certainly  that  it 

,ii  bite  the  projier  subject;  though  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 

:■;   of  a  ileaiUy  make  would  have  the  same  result,  whether  it  was 

inflicted  on  a  rabbit  or  a  bnll — namely,  certain  death,  whether  in  a  few 

minutes  or  a  conple  of  hours.    Of  this  I  can  give  instances  which  have 

occurred  within  my  own  knowledge,  when  l>oth  mules  and  cowa  have 

been  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  in  the  prairies;  for,  as  far  as  my  own  small 

iD«uia  have  permitted,  I  have,  whoa  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  always 

ptusued  my  inqniries  as  to  the  effects  of  the  bitea  of  venomous  reptiles, 

and  the  possibilities  or  probabilities  of  their  cure,  if  taken  in  lime.  The 

roEiilL  of  all  the  inquiries  made  by  myself  and  some  others  who  follow 

Uie  same  curious  study,  I  will  give  aa  plainly  and  briefly  as  possible; 

avoiding  the  use  of  scientilic  names,  and  giving  only  those  anecdotes  of 

otakes  which  I  know  to  be  authentic  and  capable  of  proof. 

To  simplify  the  subject,  let  ns  divide  the  snakes  into  three  classes : 
fint,  those  which,  though  not  venomous,  are  vicious,  and  bite  severely; 
wcondly,  those  which,  though  vcnomons,  are  not  of  neeessitij  fatal,  if 
initant  precautions  are  taken,  and  if  the  person  bitten  is  of  average 
With  and  constitution;  and  thirdly,  thoae  which  are  absolutely  deailli/, 
sod  against  the  poison  of  which  no  means  we  yet  know  of  are  of  the 
least  avail.  There  are,  of  course,  gradations  in  the  two  first-named 
cla&ses,  but  none  in  the  last ;  of  which,  indeed,  "  finis"  may  be  said 
"henever  any  poor  wretch  is  bo  unhappy  as  to  get  bitten  by  them. 
'I;ii9,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  grass-,  glass-,  field-,  and  tree- 
iikfeB  are  not  only  utterly  inoffensive,  bat  can  rarely  be  made  to  bite 
'I  ftll.  With  their  larger  brethren,  however,  the  case  is  very  difl'erent. 
Tliey  are  large,  hold,  aggressive,  and  vicious;  and  though,  aa  I  hai'e 
■ud,  their  bite  is  not  at  all  venomous,  it  is  most  severe-,  and  almost 
'KngeroOfi,  from  the  time  it  takes  to  heal.  This  arises  Irom  the  fact  of 
!!:oir  jaws  being  armed  with  many  rows  of  small,  sharp,  crooked  teeth, 
<  [Kiiniiug  backwards ;  so  that,  no  matter  what  the  size  or  nature  of 
.'m  psej  struck,  it  is  sure,  even  if  it  escapes,  to  receive  an  iudnity  of 
itwoonds,  irhici  are  at  once  both  punctured  anilftCfciaSftA. 
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ThiB  pait  of  the  first  claBS  of  snakes  inclades  all  the  raricty  of  pyt! 
whether  the  rock-Bnake  of  West  Africa,  the  Guinea  snake,  the  boa 
fltrictor  of  Sonth  Africa  and  Ceylon  or  Southern  India,  the  bnll-?i 
ofNortli  A  rnerica,  or  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  of  al 
dark  or  black  anacondaB  of  Southern  and  Central  America.  Abot 
power  of  the  boa-con etrictor,  and  its  great  American  BiBt«r  the 
conda,  tlie  most  nhanrd  notions  are  afloat,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
larly  believed  that  they  daily  dine  rcBpectively  off  tigers  and  ball 
All  lean  say  is  that  I  wish  they  did;  but  I  am  rein  ctantly  com  pell 
beliere  that  awell-grown  tiger  would  crunch  as  easily  through  the 
of  the  ]arj,'cst  boa  as  a  man  would  throufjh  a  stick  of  celery,  Thi 
Btrictirc  power  of  the  boa,  howeyer,  is  very  great  indeed,  and  I  b 
the  grent  or  dark  anaconda  to  be  more  powerful  still.  There  at 
wanting  iustancee  of  men  having  fallen  victims  to  both ;  and  pro 
for  one  instance  that  is  known,  ten  may  have  happened  of  which  nc 
has  ever  been  heard.  Like  all  enakcs,  of  whatever  kind,  they 
themBelvt's  at  one  meal,  and  then  retiring  to  their  nest«,  or  ho! 
OATea,  r<'main  almost  torpid  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  even  li 
During  fhe  winter,  they  will  probably  not  eat  more  than  once  a  i 
or  six  wieks,  or  oven  sometimes  remain  as  mnch  as  six  month 
timewitbotit  taking  anything  whatever.  Their  powers  ofabsti 
vn  indi'cd  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  powers  of  gluttony.  On( 
fine  boa  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  remuned  for  me  year  and  (an  t 
wlthont  tonching  anything ;  yet  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  i 
wu  in  good  condition,  and  looked,  when  coUed  np,  like  a  i 
beautiftil  oilcloth.  It  may  be  said,  coosidering  how  abnndaat 
ivptiU<a  ar«,  that  it  is  rather  singular  the  great  Enropeui  oolle 
ahould  pomwa  anch  few  fine  living  specimens.  A  moment's  refli 
how«nir.  will  show  the  reason.  When  torpid  and  goi^ed  with 
they  (WKoal  themselrea  with  «b  much  dexterity  as  a  bird  conoei 
neat,  AVh»n  nhont  and  roaming  for  food,  they  keq>  in  the  d 
ftuKMta.  mhI  are  so  Miive  and  Tigilant  as  not  to  be  eaeUy  onr 
»Mtl  l<<M  i<«i)4nr*d.  withont  each  injoriee  aa  they  seldom  BDiri' 
W»ny  ho«w  w  d*T»,  TVi  t«ke  a  big  boa  alive  and  nninjnred  i 
Uw  (l»<N»  *vf  t)i«  iialiT*  fi>rt*»,  or  in  the  swampy  marshee  in  wh 
Artighla  U»  awinv,  w  aliwwt  impottible.  Beudes,  it  mnat  alwi 
lv<vUw^t»\l  t)MU  tk»  nuivm  of  the  coanlries  they  infest  only  wi 
M(Mr  tWwtrw.lii^w  ••»<  <h»Sv  lbo«yrh  for  a  small  prearat  the  o 
»i(*y*lK*  HWJ-  |^>l  »k»i«  i(«i^«^  of  d»d  fsakes  to  make  a  railwa 
Wf  tv>  ijvt  »  w>^  liw  »|y*-*»»«  re^niiTS  a  comparatively  largo  n 
KW^I  (Kvw  ih*  lKiX<  W\*»^-Kt  in  »  !j««»lly  mw*  -injured,  and  i 
swwH.  \Xw  v\f  itw  fawsw*  K-**^  if  »*<  «h»  Ur^rst  evw  kept  in  cap 
**.  vmm  t»»»ij  •»  »»w  JU^-^waH;**^  Iiw»saf«naie,whi. 
VWtwwk  ftl  tXtMl  «<***  *»  •  »«r**  ****-  ''  **'™  meamnA 
WMtwc^tlMk  K*j«W dirt, howewr, and tfc 
HMUi^infiTtft  -T— *.-•""  im^jioved  its  I 
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t  and  nt  the  end  of  some  six  years  it  had  grown  to  the  length  of 

1  Lhu  tuenty-niiie  feet,  and  was  as  thick  round  as  a  man's  thigh. 

IT  vos  called  "Bess,"  and  to  the  last  moment  of  her  captivity, 

'iter  of  her  life,  she  remained  intolerably  Ticions.   Bven  her  keepers 

:  •  afraid  of  her.    Once  she  rose  with  snch  a  recklew  plunge  against 

.iitendant  who  was  cleaning  her  cage  ns  to  knock  him  completely 

■.■\.i  of  the  opening  bj  which  he  had  entered,  though  fortunately  not 

butting  him,  and  leaving  him  ample  strength  and  time  to  close  the 

slide  before  she  conid  follow  him,  which  she  was  (juite  prepared  to  do. 

This  magnificent  reptile  died  of  a  enrfeit  of  her  own  blankets.     She  was 

CMiing  bar  ekin,  and  was,  be  is  always  the  ca^e  at  Uiat  time,  partially 

blind,  when  her  meal  of  rabbits  was  driven  into  her  cage.     The  first 

•hi;  M!ized,  crushed,  and  instantly  gorged.    With  the  others  she  was  less 

-  j.i^esBfnL     Warned,  perhaps,  by  the  fate  of  their  companion,  they  were 

^1  agile  in  keeping  oat  of  the  way.     The  second  she  struck  at  she 

..:i=^  altogether,  but  caught  her  blanket  instead,  around  the  nnre- 

tisCing  mass  of  which  she  coiled  and  twined  and  crushed  till  she  was 

tired,  and  then  deliberately  proceeded  to  gorge  it.    No  effort  could  got 

jifrora  her  teoacions  jaws,  and  indeed  in  her  then  savage  humour  it 

lot  safe  to  persist  in  the  attempts.     Sit  at  her  leisure,  thoagh  not 

t  cooeidernble  exertion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  woolly  natnre  of 

!,  she  succeeded  in  swaUowing  her  rug,  equal  in  size  and 

I  to  the  ordinary  covering  of  a  bed.     After  this  gastronomic 

ihe  lay  torpid  for  about  a  week,  when,  with  great  efforts,  she  dis- 

1  both  the  blanket  aud  tiie  rabbit  &he  had  previously  swallowed, 

I  had  evidently  disagreed  with  her.    After  this  she  seemed  ill,  and 

»  food  for  a  month  and  more,  coiled  herself  up  and  laid  about 

tty  tggB.    Then,  though  she  was  evidently  very  ill,  she  tried  to 

^them,  and  all  the  scientific  world  of  naturalists  watched  the  result 

i  BO  much  interest  that  bnUetinB  of  her  condition  and  progress  in 

ktion  appeared  in  the  papers  almost  every  other  day.     Itienot 

k  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  event  created  a  sort  of  sensation,  for 

1  the  history  of  serpeuta  no  boa-constrictor  had  ever  laid  eggs  in 

Vity.    However,  after  some  weeks'  watching,  the  eggs,  having  been 

rely  extruded,  became  bad ;  so  they  were  removed  with  no  little 

nlty  from  under  Bess.    After  their  abstraction  she  seemed  very 

I,  and  refused  all  food ;  even  the  temptation  of  live  ducks,  gene- 

ft  a  quite  irreEistible  bait  to  ailing  boas,  was  taken  no  notice  of. 

lug  could  tempt  her  appetite,  and  her  5ts  of  anger  rose  to  perfect 

ferwlien  her  cage  had  to  be  cleaned.   In  the  end  this  almotit  necessary 

pfocesB  bad  to  be  given  over,  but  still  she  refused  her  meals ;  and  after 

I    iMgnighing  a  few  weeks  more,  suddenly  stretched  herself  ont  and  died ; 

M^tal  depriving  us  of  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  boa  that  has 

^Hvlie«i  seen  in  captivity,  and  also  of  the  chance  of  rearing  np  a  race 

^H^oino  British  boas  to  succeed  her. 

^VTbis  accident  of  her  baring  accidentally  gorged  b«  ViVaak^  \iB& 
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been  held  by  many  good  natnraliste,  and  not  witfaoat  rcasoD,  to  be  i 
proof  that  these  reptilee  poesec^e  little  ecdec  of  taste  or  sratW.  They, 
however,  oreilook,  or  more  likely  have  not  heard  of,  the  imporlaW  tart 
that  at  the  time  Uess  made  tills  mistake  she  vae  casting  her  skin,  ud  ' 
nearly  blind.  Aa  a  mere  matter  of  taete,  it  is  rery  likely  indeed  th«t  ' 
she  did  not  Cod  much  palatable  difference  between  the  flavonr  of  her 
blanket  and  the  wool  of  the  young  lambs  or  fnr  of  the  rabbita  she  Uii 
sccnstomed  to  Rwallow  whole.  As  a  safe  general  rule,  all  boas  m  , 
exceedingly  vicious,  and.'prono  to  bite  and  attack  on  the  least  di»tBb-li 
once.  Like  every  general  rule,  however,  this  has  ita  exceptions,  hImJi 
prove  its  troth,  TtiuB  there  is  now  -  boa  at  the  Eegent'a-Park  G«- 
dene  which  actunlly  delights  in  being  noticed.  It  is  a  yonng  ont, 
certainly,  only  a  few  years  old,  and,  tbough  as  thick  as  a  man's  Brni,il 
not  more  than  some  seven  feet  long.  This  is  so  docile  ae  U>  come  to 
the  cage-door  the  instant  it  is  opened ;  and  on  the  slightest  sign  rf' 
enconragemeiit,  such  as  being  stn  d  down  the  back,  of  whidiit 
appears  exces!<ively  fond,  it  will  comt  qnietly  out  and  twine  gentlj 
round  the  arm  or  neck  or  body  of  its  visitor,  and  appears  tboroughlj  to 
enjoy  the  warmtli  of  its  location.  I  have  frequently  seen  ladies,  sni 
very  young  hidiea  too,  with  this  serpent  round  their  arms  and  waiit*. 
During  the  three  years  it  has  been  at  the  Gardens,  it  has  never  sbown 
any  signs  of  vice,  and  indeed  may  now  be  looked  on  as  tlioroaghlj 
tamed ;  for  though  it  is  fast  growing,  there  is  hardly  a  week  paaees 
on  which  bocic  visitor  does  not  handle  it. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  specimen,  there  Is  one  which  is  not  eihibited 
to  the  public-,  but  is  kept  iu  the  keeper's  house  in  the  Gardens  it 
Regent's  Pai'k  in  a  cage  no  larger  than  a  lady's  work-bos.  It  is  a  tma 
1)08,  a  few  mouths  old,  not  mueh  more  than  fourteen  inches  long,  nw 
thicker  than  n  man's  little  linger ;  yet  the  viciousness  of  this  ministnR 
reptile  is  woiulerfnl.  "When  plucked  out  of  its  little  nest,  it  rears  itselE 
hisses,  and  bites  at  everything  near  it.  It  bites  very  sharply  too,  ul 
have  reason  to  know  when  I  last  attempted  to  put  It  back  into  its  box. 
and  it  fastened  on  my  finger,  and  I  nearly  broke  its  back.  Yet  tliii 
little  worm — for  it  is  in  truth  not  mnch  more — will  kill  and  eat  twc 
grown  mice  nt  a  meal,  and  will  at  any  time,  when  not  actually  gorged 
rise  instantly  to  seize  a  yonng  sparrow. 

Anotlier  boa  at  the  Gardens,  which  in  a  few  years  bids  fair  to  rin 
the  sice  and  strength  of  the  late  lamented  Bess,  is  very  Ul-tempered,  e 
rather  of  very  nuccrtain  temper.  This  reptile  is  about  twenty  feet  lonj 
uid  rather  thick  for  its  length.  At  times  it  is  in  a  gcod-hnmonr,  «» 
does  not  object  to  its  blanket  being  moved  or  its  head  being  lifted.  A 
other  times  it  is  very  vicious;  and  at  these  times  it  would  be  in  th 
highest  degree  dangerons  for  even  the  keeper  to  put  his  hand  near  ii 
It  may  be  said.  Why  "eten  the  keeper"?  Bat  those  who  know  th 
habits  of  serpents  know  that  they  do  get  accustomed  to  their  keepei 
ud  ftodtiSi  and  ttva  venoinons  snakes  I  am  confident  are  qniete 
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lUB  with  them  tlian  they  would  bo  with  any  other  per- 

THien  I  come  to  my  notice  of  deadly  reptiles,  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  illDBtralion  of  this  fact  from  a  fatal  accident  which  happened  to 
tme  of  the  keepers  at  the  Regent's  Park  some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
hcvitJi  a  comrade,  oat  of  mere  bravudo,  took  out  all  the  deadly  snakes 
in  tbeir  hands  and  laid  them  on  the  floor  of  the  reptile-hoase.  There  is 
nodoabt  bat  that,  bad  the  most  ordinary  gentleness  been  used  in  putting 
liem  back,  the  terrible  feat  wonld  ha»c  been  performed  iu  safety.  Aa 
it  was,  however,  one  snake  (the  cobra)  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
ud  he  Biraek  his  keeper  a  slight  wound  on  the  nose,  but  from  which, 
(light  as  it  was,  the  man  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Bnt  of  thia 
mriouB  case  we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  wc  come  to  describe  the 
bi>ilt  and  poisons  of  the  deadly  snakes.  At  present  we  arc  only  con- 
filL  thoee  which  are  harmless,  or  only  so  dangerously  venomous 
pbelittleshort  of  fatal. 

Sefore  leaving  the  subject  of  pythons,  a  few  words  muat  be  said 
it  the  moat  terrible  and  dangerous  of  all  pythons — the  huge,  dark, 
ud  klmost  black  anacondas  that  inhabit  the  dense  forests  of  central 
Mid  south  tropical  America.  These  are  far  more  common  than  is 
gentrally  supposed  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  those  regions; 
wd  but  for  the  great  difficulties  which  I  have  mentioned  as  to  taking 
tide  monsters  alive,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  Zoological  Gardens 
^loald  not  possess  some  half-a-dozen  specimens.  These  American 
Ww  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives,  and  not  without  reason.  They 
liMOl  the  pools  where  cattle  drink,  or  twine,  when  watching  for  prey, 
in  tie  branches  of  the  forest.  Their  boldness  is  well  supported  by  their 
pfwligious  strength.  There  are  not  unfrequent  instances  of  specimens 
lating  been  killed  which  had  attained  a  length  of  more  than  thirty 
fcrt,  and  which  in  some  parts  were  as  thick  round  as  the  body  of  a 
J^d.  The  endless  tales  which  are  related  of  their  daring  in  killing 
HL.  women,  and  children,  of  course  partake  somewhat  of  tiie  mar- 
^Bbs  1  bnt  there  is  too  mnch  reason  to  believe  that  the  stories,  when 
^^bed  of  all  native  exaggeration,  contain  the  terrible  basis  of  troth 
^Hmsoy  human  beings  have  been  killed  by  these  monsters.  One 
^^puity  ubont  the  anaconda  is,  that  it  is  said  to  be  always  found 
^^ng  in  eonples.  This  fact  Is  undoubtedly  deposed  to  by  all  the 
^■eBBod  all  ihc  Europeans  who  have  bad  any  opportunity  of  learning 
^Hthing  aboQt  the  habits  of  these  gigantic  serpents.  Even  Waterton, 
^Bf  the  most  careful  of  natural  historians,  and  one  most  thoroughly 
^HS  ta  the  deadly  ophiology  of  these  regions,  admits  that  when  the 
^Kuaoonda  i&  seen  the  female  is  seldom  fur  distant,  and  vice  versi'i. 
^H>  leirible  tale  has  been  told  to  me  iu  connection  with  these  great 
^Hu«.  For  its  authenticity  I  do  not  vouch  myself,  bnt  it  certainly 
^Btkot  tmc,  not  only  possible,  bnt,  from  what  I  know  of  the  snakes, 
^■[erliapa  probable.    It  was  related  to  me  by  a  BrazJliim.  gcQW^mun, 
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of  high  poflitian,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  others  who  had  a1 
the  Bttiry,  and  were  ready  to  vouch  for  ita  accuracy.  Certainly 
accepted  in  the  wilder  parte  of  Brazil  as  a  tradition  of  &on 
The  Htj^iry  is  Bimply  this,  and  as  it  occurred  more  than  forty  yi 
there  can  be  no  reoeon  for  conceaSing  names  which  were  not  c 
from  me.  Mr.  Barclay,  an  English  gentleman  who  had  made  a 
ible  independence  in  mining-epeculations,  determined  after  sot 
residence  to  settle  permanently  in  the  Brazils.  With  this  end 
he  bought  and  farmed  a  large  tract  of  almost  nnclcared  Ian 
extreme  north-west  frontier,  and  pursued  his  clearing  and  farni 
great  success  and  tolerable  profit,  and,  what  is  more,  ^th  i 
jHXWpcct  of  much  greater  profits  to  come  in  time.  He  gave 
after  n  time,  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  came  back  to  I 
where  ho  married  his  conein,  with  whom  he  again  retnme 
piantalion  in  Brazil.  Dnring  his  absence,  and  according  t< 
Btractious,  a  neat,  light,  wooden  rcsidence^snch  &b  are  bni 
plantations — had  been  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  clearing 
lofty  veranda  round  it  to  keep  the  rooms  cool,  and  French 
leading  strnight  from  the  apartments  to  the  ground.  Still,  yo 
Barolay,  tbongh  surrounded  with  erery  comfort,  was  very 
being  qnit«  happy;  for  she  was  constitutionally  in  terror  of  the 
and  tremondonB-looking  inseota  and  reptiles  with  which  all  tl 
parU  of  Bratil  literally  abound.  She  conld  not  go  to  a  drai 
ont  finding  in  it  a  centipede  as  lai^  as  a  little  eel,  or  open  a 
willH^ut  meeting  with  a  spider  almost  as  large  as  s  small  crab, 
of  bo«atif\il  colonr^  bnt  of  repulsive  appearance,  had  to  be  swc 
Umi  bedroom  at  night  Tbeee  were  hannlees  enough,  but  ther 
people  who  would  care  to  wake  np  and  find  tbem  crawling  o 
films,  tv  hear  their  long  nails  clatt^ing  along  the  wooden  floor. 
mah\  toOt  UM  on  Mre.  Barclay'B  health.  The  t^itilea  by  day  ; 
quiltw  by  ni^ihl  made  hw  nnusnallT  eosccptible  of  initatioii  at 
Bwt  »»f  all  hw  hoiTon,  the  greatest  she  entertaioed  was  thai 
makm  and  Mriwnts  of  all  kinds.  ThU  was  ineradicable  1 
wMHrtv  MiA  tnt  in  A>i,>l  as  moch  part  of  her  nature  as  the  oti 
i«S  «n()|vahi<(«  ^^nte  ladK«  frel  to  the  sight  c^  a  rat,  a  spider,  < 
l^l^vititwMf  Mr*.  1W<:1\T  liwJ  in  a  pait  of  the  conntiy  w 
tnhi«let)  wtll)  !tiMih»:  «>.\«)e  hanoles^  ««ne  dndlr;  bat  wbeth 
Vm  »»  \WWIy.  Ih*  «KV*>)»H*tOe  WfTW  dte  eraced  was  the 
«»U.  ^V^  a  (wK*».  a  qni*  and  it^ilr  a»ake.  Mm  kille 
^**¥»e.  .Kl  *»»i^hw  iiw»  a  (v«t«»«k«.  tb?  most  beantifii!  ■ 
»(*h'*.(\  .K'*^l\  »\f  *lt  iW  iy»«s.'«»  Twailos  God  has  created,  a 

«».» ^.^^K^^  «nti  *««»  mv-*  iJw  n^*:^  i*">-  if »»  ■»r  ^gnifr  t 

At  aws-**!**-  liiiM«  a  wtM^l  »»»k\'**».  aS-ia  e5e*e«  feti  kiB5,was 
( W  *sss>i  *w  »W  *».*»»**  v.***  ;«»*  w*«  ««"*  »« 
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the  Mine  cIiub  bad  been  seen  in  the  foreet  not  far  off.  Poor  Mrs.  Bar- 
tlaT"»  terrore  were  not  diiainiehed  by  the  exag^orated  tales  of  her  native 
wfvante,  till  at  length  they  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  seemed  very 
IMj,  ae  tha  often  said,  that  she  wonld  die  if  a  eerpent  came  near  her. 
licr  ffara  ^ot  to  such  a  height  that  at  loGt  she  wonld  not  rentare  oat 
at  all ;  and  actually  kept  her  room.  In  this  frame  of  mind  it  will  oaaily 
[le  believed  that  her  life  was  a  mieery  to  heraelf,  and  not  of  much  com- 
furt  to  hpr  wild,  feamaoght  hnsband. 

Early  one  sammer  morning  the  latter  went  to  look  after  the  progreM 
Drramc  rather  distant  clearings  he  was  makiog;  of  conrse  he  went  on 
horicback,  and  of  conrae  he  carried  nith  him  the  heavy,  old- fashioned, 
donlile-bairelled  mneket,  without  which,  in  that  time  and  in  tliose  wild 
Virions,  no  planter  ever  stirred  far  abroad.  Both  barrels  were  loaded 
nith  a  heavy  charge  of  elngs,  BufEeient  to  bring  down  a  deer,  if 
line  came  near  enough,  or,  better  atill,  to  scare  away  or  stop  the 
charge  of  a  jagnar  or  a  tree-panther.  Mr.  Barclay's  survey  took  him 
nther  late,  and  it  was  high  in  the  noonday  heat  before  he  retnmed 
thmngh  a  short  belt  of  forest  which  lay  between  his  new  clearings  and 
hit  home.  At  that  time  the  tropical  forests  are  as  silent  and  as  motion- 
las  as  if  they  were  dead.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  drowsy  chirp  of  the 
■jnat  grofiehoppere,  and  now  and  then  a  humming-bird,  whose  gandy 
ouloors  are  all  hidden  by  the  intensely  rapid  motion  of  its  wings  as  it 
l«ssea  from  flower  to  flower  with  a  droning  buzz,  which  in  such  a  silence 
'  almoet  noise.  But  the  great  trees  themselves,  and  their  ei^ually  thick 
'wim  of  tropic  undergrowth  between,  are  all  as  motionless  and  still  as  if 
Uiey  had  been  carved  in  stone. 

It  is  not  now  my  province  to  cuter  on  a  description  of  a  tropi- 
oil  fbrest,  when  at  midday  man  and  beast  and  reptile  seek  shelter 
i^ta  the  intense  heat  of  the  snn,  and  leave  the  woods  in  their  most 
silent  grandeur.  Those  who  have  witnessed  this  impressive  scene 
Wff  that  it  is  one  which  cannot  easily  be  described,  and  one  which 
ain  never  be  forgotten.  One  most  cnrious  thing  connected  with  this 
i^ill  qaict  of  the  noon  is  the  absence  of  any  motion  in  the  long 
'wgled  garlands  of  beantifbl  climbing- pi  ants  which  wreath  the  giant 
limbs  of  tropical  trees  from  stem  to  crown.  Some  of  these,  covered 
vith  gorgeous  flowers,  are  aa  thick  aa  the  body  of  a  horse,  and  so  tough 
and  interwoven  that  it  would  require  almost  a  hurricane  to  move  them. 
^liitn,  there  are,  however,  which,  though  light  as  thistle-down,  are 
tuvered  with  mionte  blossoms,  and  which  sway  gently  to  and  fro  on 
^if  slightest  breath  of  air,  or  on  the  mere  passage  of  the  traveller.  It 
iEt)i«dead  stillness  of  these  light  gossamer  webs  at  noon  which  makes 
"'«  qaietneas  of  the  forest  seem  more  impressive  still;  for  at  mom  and 
*"'i  and  even  at  night,  their  motion  seldom  ceases. 

ll  was  through  such  a  scene  as  this  that  Mr.  Barclay  rode  on  bis 

^"n  home,  and  it  was  amid  such  stillness  that  his  attention  was  at 

*  aCtmcled  to  a  laige  creeper  ianging  from  a  tree  \n  iroiA  al\i\m. 
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and  which  amid  the  deadly  Btillneas  arotind  was  swingiiig  qnicUj. 

Such  sigus  iu  the  foreat  are  never  to  be  disregarded ;  and  Mr.  Baichj 

was  too  old  a  woodsman  not  to  be  at  once  on  the  alert.    After  waiting 

for  some  minutes  till  the  oscillation  ceased,  and  being  leassimd  bf 

the  quietness  of  his  horse,  which  would  have  been  the  first  to  Neot 

a  ja^u&r  or  a  puma,  he  rode  carefully  towards  the  tree,  and  at  a  litde 

ci;s>c;i£oe  eismined  it,  bnt  for  some  time  in  vain.     At  last  the  caiuect 

:I:c  iiscurhmoe  and  of  the  danger  also  became  apparent  on  dose  ia- 

^>xi.cz.    Oa  a  limb  of  the  tree  overlooking  the  path  lay  a  hnp 

>iA:i.  jcujkvnda.  ('iled  in  great  masses  fold  over  fold,  as  is  its  vob^ 

"ciLj  :!ie  «!&d  of  i;s  tail  just  curled  round  the  limb  on  which  its  grat 

>alk  :^»cec.  i^d  ::s  head  left  free,  and  elevated  abont  two  feet  Am 

-M  :rK^  cc  :::&  cccy.    In  this  poaition  it  was  qnite  prepared  for  action 

ia\:»  ii.-lc::2:j:  en  *:y  iistaiL  could  at  once  drop  its  great  length  dowa 

«  ui  :^>i:«^.ei«^  :*:r.-«  oa  any  unhappy  animal,  or  even  person.  Out 

c  cK  7«»  >:'j;  T.  izii  vhien  once  secured  in  its  gigantic  folds,  the  rat 

^:k^  .^ ."  :»Lix.  « :tcjer  »  oua  or  goat,  or  deer  or  sheep.    Mr.  Baid^f, 

xi%x>x.-.   «:i^  ::ci:  jaciixKd  lo  give  it  sncb  a  chance  as  this  on  Ui 

^c^Ao::..  lA'i  «'i..^  ^^^^^J  '^^  ^  Hide  distance  till,  by  some  cantiooi 

ti^kT.?-:  -:v^    i<i  C'-t  A  fill  Tiew  of  the  creature's  head  against  the 

.^•"v  -    ■  ■--   >^         -  -*^^  -•-  -^'-^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^  charge  of  sings  lo 

<;*wit>u    i:-.    .  :^   :^-LL»i?  -ej^i  :hi:.  af:er  writhing  for  a  single 

-.  —  -     •    -w::*.    .:  i     2^  -^-i^  •-  •-'^  £:r^:;iiiJ.    It  was  far  from  dead, 

>.«r-r  .  .i^..    . .  o'-  »    -7'  a<:  t^Li;  f-T  a  time  he  durst  not  approadi 

,   fr  ,    >     w  ..i.j\:  .  ;:   u:*  •»  izc  bnzjles  about  in  all  directions. 

»«^    .         >.:   .   *  :x  r   :ti  ^-c  i  ^1  s^:  sho:  w::h  his  second  barrel, 

^^^   .  >  ^      -..:••-  '  s:iwv^>.c  -I'i  «r, *:=.;?  Lead  :hat  it  never  moied 

^t^.  .  ^>  »  '.vsciLa.  icTiT^r.  \Ir.  Barclar  did  not  feel 

j^   ,.    ^v^  v^:  :*:^  iiJ-i.  izd  noc  without  great  diifi- 

'^,-    .-.  :..    -ri-T^  .L  -i-i  "itfiik.    The  serpent  measoied 

.^    ^»..     :::    -.  :c-:.  iiti  t^  iTtdemly,  from  its  greek 

.^,^       ^   .    -■...     7:c     iil~  :^esci:a  which  remained 

^^^^  ,^^  .     ;,^       .    *  :-i:^    -  wiif;  zesi-Ies  he  wanted  its 

^       .  ..  ^^  >.'■.- id  .5^   Ii.t<  icc  : — ind,  above  all,  he 

1 -^   K^-  i.    >  .*  .^»fci  -  ^Lvi  aeiHTg  monsters  coaW 


.    -^^;ri  -:i  ic.  e~l  houT^  he  detcf* 
...>  7.ir7^5«  ie   Tizcid  his  stirrup' 
.  .    :-.  =ii  .:'  -i^  sc^ike.  led  his  hor6^ 
^     :  '   k  irtc  ndTi  in  the  herbag^' 
:.-::  c-^*  .s":r  ^'jiich  the  carca^ 
1  .:.    .  .:    li^   rs^cile  trailing  ^ 
^..    ..a.  :?:.j»i  ijii:  zvw  vas  a  fin-^ 
^  vucLti  ccr«  her  of  h^^ 


L"  ~^ 


;,   ^^'^  2kia&n£  df  th«  matter  01^^ 

rsnatinr^ 
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mid  not  OS  soon  and  as  easily  get  over  its  repngnance  to  theae 
jtilra  as  he  in  his  wild,  rongh  life  had  easily  been  enabled  to  do. 
0  donbt  but  that  nothing  more  than  a  rough  practical  joke 
i  his  miud,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  joke  the  point 

■  vhich  he  was  capable  of  perceiring.  TTis  simple  plan  of  mischief 
i  soon  laid.  He  determined  to  take  the  serpent  into  the  house, 
d  coil  it  in  the  sitting-room  in  snch  a  manner  as  that  its  wounded 

i  conld  easily  he  hidden.  He  dragged  it,  therefore,  with  some 
mble  along  the  veranda,  and  soon  managed  to  coil  away  its  great 
"i  in  SQch  a  manner  that  its  Injariee  were  hidden,  and  it  looked 
s  if  alive.     When  all  had  been  quietly  arranged  by  himself,  he 

i  ont  and  called  for  a  servant  to  fetch  down  her  mistress,  who,  as 

■  ^le  custom  of  the  country,  was  sleeping  ont  the  great  heat  of  the 
f  m  her  own  room.     Little  saspecting  what  was  to  follow,  she  came 

utt  once,  and  the  instant  she  entered  the  sitting-room  Mr.  Barclay 
1  ont  and  fastened  the  door  behind  her.  What  passed  after- 
i  can  now  only  be  gnessed  with  horror.  Her  screams  of  "  The 
ent,  the  Berpent !"  were  at  first  so  shrill  and  loud  aa  to  quite  droim 
t.  Barclay's  calls  to  her  that  the  reptile  was  dead,  and  that  she  mnst 
\  at  it  qnietly,  and  he  was  only  first  alarmed  by  a  noise  of  struggling, 
Rthe  piercing  cries  of  some  half-a-dozen  female  servants,  who,  drawn 
Ptbe  shrieks  of  their  mistress,  had  entered  the  room  by  another  door. 
;  ikey  saw  on  entering  was  Mrs.  Barclay  attacked  by  a  hnge 
"  \  which  had  followed  up  the  broad  track  left  by  the  body  of 
V^llughtered  mat«.  The  instant  their  cries  alarmed  it,  it  rolled 
[  its  folds  throngh  the  window  by  which  it  had  entered.  Mrs. 
tlay  was  fonnd  insensible,  and  only  slightly  torn  about  the  face 
and  partly  on  the  bosom  by  the  fangs  of  the  boa.  She  was  quite  in- 
sensible, however,  and  never  rallied.  In  spite  of  all  restoratives,  she 
a  comatose  state  till  the  socceeding  day,  when  convnlsioii 
jded  convolsion,  till  her  death  left  Mr.  Barclay  a  widower,  and 
kparent  of  a  still-bom  child. 

[  It  is  both  more  interesting  and  more  amusing  to  tnm  from  this 
's  story  to  one  which,  though  equally  well  anthenticated,  is  far 
ft  likely  to  be  truly  genuine — the  capture  of  a  large  anaconda  alive. 
Ii  WDe  done  by  Waterton  in  Southern  Dcmerara,  and  his  private 
rs  give  a  most  vivid  account  of  it.     For  some  days  the  neighbour- 
id  of  an  Indian  village  had  been  plagued  and  alarmed  by  the  close 
^ity  of  a  large  anaconda.    Common  mmour,  of  course,  exaggerated 
^  size  to  snch  a  fabulous  extent  that,  if  the  dimensions  spoken  of  were 
'mlj  really  believed  in,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  terror  was  nniversal. 
"Werlon,  who  came  to  the  village  in  the  minute  proaecntion  of  his 
stldicfl  into  natural  history  in  all  its  branches,  and  who  was,  above  all, 
"  most  enthnsiastic  investigator  of  the  habits  of  serpents,  learned  with 
'"Hght  of  the  close  proximity  of  thia  fine  specimen.    On  the  very  even- 
tfUf  aixrra/  it  had  takea  &  goat  &om  a  herd,  and  it  'vaa  c 
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that  after  snch  a  meal  it  nould  lie  torpid,  and  aotvery  far  off.  Bnt,  u 
bae  been  eald,  serpeDte,  before  relupEing  into  thiB  condiUon,  generally 
conceal  thcmBelves  witli  tbc  utmost  care ;  so  for  three  days  Watertou'i 
keen  search  around  the  forest  was  quite  unaTuiling.  He,  howetn, 
knowing  tho  haunts  of  snakes  as  well  as  a  schoolboy  knows  where  to 
find  birds'-nestB,  puraevered,  and  at  noon  on  the  fourth  daj  came  apou 
Ibe  lair  of  tht^anaconda.  It  was  in  a  large  sort  of  cave  among  » 
loose  rot-kB  that  were  partly  covered  with  bright  creepers,  and  partlj 
filled  with  moBB  and  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  these  the  reptile  lay  in  k 
mass  of  coils.  It  need  hardly  be  Buid  that  its  size  by  no  means  r«^iud 
the  terrible  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  tlie  natives,  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  tiie  same  one,  which  Waterton  believed  w»»  Mi 
the  case;  still,  it  was  a  formidable  serpent.  Its  length,  though  onljii 
little  over  nineteen  feet,  seemed  much  greater  as  it  lay  in  its  coils,  &o«' 
the  hnge  thickness  of  the  body,  wliich,  as  was  afterwards  proved  bji 
actual  meaBUrement,  was  greater  in  circumference  thtin  the  leg  of  a 
ordinary  man.  Waterton  had  with  him  three  native  hnnt«rs,  wbowca 
much  attached  to  him,  and  who  had  followed  him  through  many  don 
gets.  With  these  a  short  council  of  war  waa  held  in  whispers.  Tb 
DatiTes,  however,  represented  with  much  force  and  tmth  that  it  woulij 
be  dangei-ons  to  make  an  attack  bill  the  reptile's  head  coold  be  d' 
tinctly  seen,  so  that  it  could  be  seized  by  one  of  them  round  the  throal 
and  BO  prevented  inflicting  those  bites  which  lacerate  so  severely  ad 
almost  dangerously.  This  course  of  action  was  accordingly  rceolva 
on,  and  a  patient  watch  kept  on  the  serpent  till  nearly  the  dom  « 
the  long  hot  day;  then  its  head  was  seen  slowly  emerging  irom  th 
mass  of  folds,  which  were  gently  creeping  one  over  the  other  in  s  n 
ner  pecnliar  to  every  class  of  snake  or  serpent  in  a  half-torpid  st 
With  the  first  clear  view  of  the  head,  Waterton  dashed  into  the  caf 
and  seized  it  by  the  throat  close  to  the  jaws;  bis  three  hnnters  t 
lowed  him  with  equal  conragc,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  pile  Q 
folds.  The  anaconda,  though  taken  by  surprise  and  overpowered  b| 
numbers,  yet  made  a  fierce  resistance,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  wa 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  gloom  but  dust  and  legs  and  arms  and  coil 
of  snake,  till,  afier  a  great  straggle,  it  was  dragged  out  into  the  wi 
daylight  of  tho  forest.  Here  the  contest  for  a  time  was  even  worse,  fa 
the  Bnake  had  room,  and  plunged  in  every  way  to  get  one  of  its  cs 
within  its  folds.  But  Waterton  and  his  hunters  kept  it  out  at  lengfi 
and  got  it  down  upon  the  ground,  till  it  was  bo  exhausted  that  a 
the  natives  could  run  to  the  tent  and  fetch  ropes  and  a  long  bambo 
pole.  To  this  latter  it  was  securely  laahed,  and  home  in  triumph  d 
the  shoulders  of  tho  party  to  the  Indian  village.  Waterton  said  thl 
at  any  time  during  the  contest  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  kille 
the  monster  by  dividing  the  vertebrie  or  the  muscloa  of  the  back  wid 
[heir  short  sharp  hunting-knives.  His  object,  however,  was  to  take  | 
alire,  and  in  this  he  nominally  Baooeedod.  "XVlib  wo^biA  ■«»  biou^ 
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ill  aliro,  it  18  true,  but  it  was  bo  iajared  in  the  eflTorta  to  overcoine  its 
struggles  that  it  lived  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  thns  aO'ording  another 
UlDfitnitiou  of  the  almost  insnpemble  dillicQlties  of  taking  tbeee  large 
reptiles  in  snch  &  state  as  to  be  fit  for  Eubsequent  exhibition  in  any 
great  zoological  collection. 

One  large  snake,  tliongh  it  never  attains  to  the  gigantic  balk  of 

eUhei  the  anaconda  or  the  boa-constiictor,  is  not  ancommon  on  the 

piuries  of  Illinois,  and  h  even  abundant  on  the  great  western  prairies 

bejTQDd  the  M.lssiseippi.     It  is  called  the  ball-snake,  and  is  very  little 

known  to  natoraliBtg.    It  grows  to  a  length  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet, 

ia  very  thick  in  girth,  and  strong  and  bold.     It  never  attacks  man,  bat 

haunts  round  the  neighbonrboods  of  the  wild  outlying  prairie-farms, 

the  poaltrj  kept  on  which  in  such  abondance  seems  to  form  an  irre- 

Hsdble  attraction  to  this  great  enakc,  as,  indeed,  poultry  generally  does 

to  all  other  reptUes  of  its  kind.     It  is  terribly  voracious,  and,  what  is 

UMt  rare  in  snakes  which  are  not  venomous,  will  kill  and  destroy  for 

the  mere  sake  of  killing.     A  bull-snake  in  a  large  hen-roost  will  in  a 

nigbt  do  as  much  mischief  as  will  require  three  months'  hatching  to 

repair.     Once,  when  driving  out  with  a  friend  to  visit  a  station  on  the 

{irairies  a  good  deal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  I  drove  over  one  of  tbeeo 

^^ikes  in  the  long  tangled  prairie-graes,  which  was  then  more  than  four 

:i  high.     The  shock  his  bnlk  gave  almost  upset  the  light  "buck- 

"liird"  on  which  we  rode.     We  tamed  at  once,  and  saw  a  large  dark 

mass  of  bnll-anake  writhing  his  dirty-black  coils  in  all  the  agony  of  a 

mortal  wound.     He  was  evidently  quite  helpless  to  escape  or  live,  bo 

ws  jomped  down,  and  with  the  butts  of  oar  whips  beat  what  little  life 

remained  out  of  him.    Yet  till  the  last  blow  he  fought  ua  with  tierce 

liiainga  and  attempts  to  bite,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  serions 

renstance,  had  he  not  been  so  injured  to  start  with.    His  length  was 

ntvly  eleven  feet,  and  his  jaws,  or  rather  moutii,  contained  funr  rows 

it  teeth,  all  small,  but  all  intensely  sharp- pointed,  and  crooked,  and 

cuning  backwards.    None  of  these,  of  conrEe,  were  venomous ;  but  the 

"voimd  they  would  inflict  would  be  very  severe  from  the  multitude  of 

"niill  deep  lacerations.    The  jaws  were  exceedingly  powerful  j  but  there 

waa  nothing  whatever  in  the  creature's  stomach  but  the  remains  of  a 

irairic-hen,  which  had  evidently  been  eaten  some  days  before. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  non-venomous  snakes,  let  a  word  be 
^i  ax  favoor  of  one  small  one  which  abounds  in  Britain,  imd  which  is 
^liariaksB  as  the  field-snake,  though  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  many 
wiBOties-— indeed,  I  might  say  of  most  counties — ascribe  to  it  properties 
U  deadly  as  those  of  tlie  cobra  or  the  coral-snake.  This  is  almost  the 
^'^^lieu  of  all  snakes  known,  for  il«  full-grown  length  seldom  reaches 
'^  iiKhes.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "alow  worm,"  sometimes  the 
aaf  adder,"  because,  from  its  excessive  slowness  of  motion,  it  is  vul- 
EuIt  believed  not  to  be  able  to  hear  in  time  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
^**njtti|P'  ^^'  ^^  ^'^0  repCiie  is  the  moat  barmleBa  ol^ 
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BDakes,  and  is,  in  fact,  bo  docile,  tliat  after  a  few  weeks'  cnptintj  it  will 
come  without  fear  to  eat  cromba  out  of  ils  keeper's  hand.  But  wlierern 
this  harmlega  little  waddler  ia  found  in  the  country  parts  of  EnglanJ 
it  is  put  I«  the  most  Bhocking  tortures ;  first  under  the  notion  that  only 
torture  can  espel  its  deadly  yenom,  and  next  that  only  torture  can  compel 
it  to  die  before  the  sun  sets. 

Another  moat  harmlcEs  snake,  nhich  ia  persecuted  with  almost  eqad 
TiudietireneES  and  crnelty,  ia  the  little  glasa-snakc,  so  called  from  itt 
extreme  fragility.  It  is  not  a  very  pretty-looking  reptile.  It«  acald 
are  ringed,  and  overlap  each  other  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  it  has  a  dofij 
Tawieh-pink  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  skinned.  It  has  eometimet  bei 
known  to  attain  a  length  of  nearly  aix  fcet^  and  grow  almost  as  thi 
as  a  man's  wrist.  This,  however,  was  an  unusually  large  and  rare  i] 
cimen.  Its  general  length  seldom  exceeds  four  feet,  and  its  thidoM 
not  more  than  on  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Many  varieties  of) 
abound  in  Asia  and  America,  and  all  are  alike  harmless,  their  food,  i 
which  they  cat  very  little,  being  chiefly  mice  and  small  frogs  i" 
beetles.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  brother- a tndent  in  ophiology,  had  a  fl 
collection  of  these  curiona  snakes,  which  were  all  very  docile,  i 
allowed  themaelveB  to  be  handled  freely,  eicept  one,  which  waa  m 
ill-tempered.  They  were  all,  however,  so  precisely  alike  in  shape,  B 
and  colonr,  that  it  waa  impossible  to  tell  which  was  the  particulftr  i 
that  possessed  this  unfortunate  infirmity  of  temper.  One  day  1 
friend,  by  mistake,  took  ont  the  ill-tempered  one,  which,  after  I ' 
fiercely,  turned,  and  before  it  could  be  put  back  into  its  cage,  fa 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  my  friend's  hand  with  snch  good-will  as  to  dt 
the  blood  freely.  He  not  only  bit,  indeed,  but  retained  his  hold 
firmly  that  some  violence  had  to  be  nsed  to  get  him  off — violence  s 
cient,  in  the  snake's  writhings,  to  make  it  break  off  three  or  four  of 
end  joints  of  its  tail.  It  waa  none  the  worse  for  this,  however} 
snch  accidents  are  constantly  occurring  to  these  reptiles,  and  the  joii 
after  a  time,  always  grow  again.  Indeed,  while  roaming  abont  t' 
cage,  they  often  hit  their  tails  against  the  edge  of  their  little  wi 
tank,  and  break  them,  I  would  not  have  thoaght  of  mentioning  i 
incident,  but  that  its  occurrence  took  all  ns  ophiologista  by  Btupiii 
for  though  we  knew  the  glass-anake  would  sometimes  hiss  and  i" 
signs  of  ill-temper,  yet  we  never  thought  it  would  actually  bite  a  n 
especially  its  keeper  and  feeder. 

The  common  beautiful  English  fleld-anake  cannot,  under  any  t 
vocation,  be  indcced  to  bite;  yet  in  their  food  they  are  exct 
voracious,  and  I  have  seen  one  small  one  engaged  for  nearly  two  hol 
in  trying  to  swallow  a  frog,  the  weight  of  which  was  almost  as  g 
that  of  the  little  reptile  itself.     It  actually  succeeded,  however,  at  h 
and  then  remained  quiet,  with  a  lamp  in  its  stomach  almost  as  bigl 
*  tarkey's  egg. 
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I  CaAPTtER  I.  The  Stout  of  the  Frescii  CorNXKss. 

p  Thi  Lcmdon  season  was  over,  and  the  seaside  eeaBon  in  England,  and 
&i  gambling  and  flirtation  season  in  continental  Earope,  had  also 
closed.  The  stately  old  coantry-hoUBes  were  assenibling  their  inmates 
iIt  ChriBtmas ;  the  weather  wna  seasonable — i.  e.  very  delightfnl  for  rich 
\wy\e  with  erery  sort  of  outdoor  pleasure  and  indoor  luiury  at  com- 
mand, and  productive  of  intense  BuSering  to  the  poor  who  lackL^l  all 
tiicee  things — and  sport  had  been  capital  at  Bumham,  where  the  heir 
and  bis  wife  were  passing  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  family-circle  has  lost  one  member  since  the  day  on  which 
Adeline  de  Beanconr  had  been  added  to  it.  Lady  Madeleine  Raby  had 
mnde  a  prosperoas  and  happy  marriage, — under  the  auspices  of  Lady 
Bomham,  who  bad  been  qoite  the  fashion  during  the  season, — and 
na£  at  present  abroad  with  her  husband,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Charter, 
lady  Bnraham  missed  her  very  much,  and  foond  that  her  mother's 
nA  sister's  presence  only  increased  the  loss ;  she  was  decidedly  bored, 
ir  the  fir«t  time  since  she  had  come  to  England.  Lady  Blanche  had 
iiiiaost  made  up  her  mind,  since  Madeleine's  marriage,  that  she  was 
oiled  to  a  more  active  participation  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend 
Jcnih  than  the  selecting  of  his  texts  and  the  revising  of  his  sermons, 
tnd  wb8  setting  abont  the  "  breaking"  of  this  conviction  to  her  parents 
W  a  rigid  disregard,  indeed  condemnation,  of  all  the  light  and  worldly 
'iistractions  implied  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  society,  and  a  severity 
I'filemeanonr  which  Lady  Bumham  conid  neither  propitiate  nor  under- 
■t™d.  The  few  ladies  staying  in  the  house  were  "connty"  magnates; 
wiii  the  young  Frenchwoman,  cleverly  us  she  had  adapted  herself  to 
Erglieh  society,  and  well  as  she  understood  it,  considering  how  brief 
'i^r  opportunities  had  been  as  yet,  found  that  particular  phase  of  it 
''iiiub  they  personified  out  of  her  reach  for  the  present.  She  was 
lilite  and  attentive  to  them,  bat  she  had  little  notion  at  times  what 
^^J  were  talking  about,  and  she  perceived  clearly  that  tJiey  never 
^Dlittly  ceased  lo  regard  her  as  an  intruder  into  the  sacred  caste  of 
'lis  aristocracy.  *'  It  is  all  very  well  for  poor  dear  Lady  Marlesdale 
^  insist  on  the  de,  you  know ;  and,  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  I^ady 
•'arnlinin  is  of  the  nobility,"  Lady  Daylesford  remarked  to  Mrs.  Joyce 
«mtoa;  "bnt  it  is  only  foreign  nobility  after  all— so  different  from 
""'■"  Uts,  Joyce  Scratcoa  eafire/y  agreed  with  Lady  D&■JVesfo'ci,a6\«^- 
_  rOL.  YUt.  Q  ^— 
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fitted  the  intellectual  calibre  of  a  lady  who,  had  she  been  lold  Uiit 
of  Adeline's  aacefitora  was  a  French  knight  who  had  fought  at  Agincooit, 
would  havo  failed  to  see  the  argument  for  her  nobility  because  be 
was  not  an  Englishman.  While  ibcae  worthy  persons  were  posEWtd 
bj  the  belief  that  Adeline  Buraham  was  not  quite  noble  enongb,  ibej 
were  not  free  from  an  nneasy  enspicion  that  she  was  a  little  (<» 
clever  for  their  society.  They  oonld  hare  got  over  her  beauty,  tut 
her  talent,  her  fascination — for  she  possessed  that  indefinable  gift  in 
fullest  perfection — these  were  too  much  for  them;  and  Lady  Burc- 
ham  knew  it,  and  was  amused,  but  decidedly  bored.  She  did  not  ¥s 
much  of  Barnham,  who  was  an  ardent  sportsmui,  and  a  popnlai  mu 
in  the  county,  where  it  was  his  business  to  make  himself  liked 
just  now,  ae  it  was  his  ambition  to  represent  it  in  Parliament  at  tbi 
next  TBcancy,  nhivh  was  likely  to  take  place  soon.  In  this,  «s  is  flmy- 
thing  else,  bis  wife  sympathised  with  him ;  and  she  was  rery  cmbl 
to  hide  from  her  husband  Uiat  she  was  bored,  philosophically  coIUid■^ 
ing  that  it  conld  not  last,  and  solacing  herself  by  writing  long  ui 
amusing  letters  to  Lady  Madeleine  Charter. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Christmas  week;  the  snow,  which 
been  falling  lightly  far  some  days,  was  frozen,  and  the  weather 
reached  a  point  of  **  season ableness"  which  precluded  outdoor  ami 
ments,  except  to  such  hardy  indiTidnals  as  professed  a  taele  tot 
noble  art  of  skating.  Bnrobam  Castle  had  its  foil  complement 
Christmas  guests,  and  they  were  sometimes  a  little  heary  in  hiiod, 
gave  the  Countess  some  trouble  in  their  management — trouble 
she  Eostaiued  nevertheless  with  indefatigable  conmge,  for  tJie  a 
her  pride  and  her  son. 

A  portentously  long  morning  had  been  beguiled  by  a  ri 
the  picture-gallery,  of  which  Lady  Bumham  bad  done  the  h( 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  art,  but  she  had  an  unlearned  taslv 
pictures,  and  she  had  taken  some  pains  to  make  herself 
with  the  valuable  thoujrh  not  extensive  collection  at  Bi 
tie.  Lady  Madeleine's  remark  upon  her  likeness  to 
known  as  that  of  "the  French  countess," — but  unmentii 
catalogue  pretentiously  inscribed  on  vellum  and  kept  in  the  HI 
had  not  escaped  her  at  the  time :  and  she  bad  aR«rwarda  asked 
sister-in-law  who  the  "  French  countess"  was,  and  whether  then 
anything  remarkable  in  her  story,  |<nrpoeing  to  inspect  the  portruti 
her  return  to  Bumham,  and  see  what  she  thought  of  the  8U| 
likeness.  But  Lady  Marlesdalc  had  been  Ijefurehand  with  her 
wife.  Some  inexplicable  feeling,  an  impulse  which  she  did  not 
define,  bad  induced  hor  to  caution  her  dnnghter. 

"  You  said  a  thoughtless  thing,  Madeleine,"  she  remarked  j 
should  not  bare  mentioned  the  resemblance,  even  if  it  exists, 
bad  taste  to  make  Lady  Itumham  aware  that  we  think  her  like 
CB^  /emalo  ancestor  of  oar  family  of  whom  we  have  any 
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Mfamued,  Lbe  only  oue  with  wbom  aa  nuplcaaantr  tradition  is  con- 
nEcwd.  If  she  asks  yon  anything  aboat  the  matt«r,  turn  it  off  as  well 
UTon  ran,  aod  tell  ber  yoa  dun't  know  aujr  of  tbe  particniars  of  the 
Bory  of  tbe  French  conntee." 

"  I  doa't  know  mnch  about  her  in  reality,  mamiaa,"  said  Madelei&fi 
ii  B  prorokingly- careless  tone ;  "  not  much  more  than  that  abe  vaa 
the  original  of  tbe  Bnrnbam  gbogt." 

"  Don't  talk  Donsenee,"  auid  Lady  Marlcedale,  diGploased ;  "  and 
Biml  yon  don't  let  eucb  an  expresBion  slip  before  Lady  Bumham. 
Remember  she  is  a  foreigner,  and  likely  lo  be  Guperatitions." 

"  Very  veil,  mamma."  said  Lady  Madeleine ;  then  she  added,  when 
L:i(I_v  llarlesdale  left  the  room,  "  I  know  someone  who  is  superetitiouB, 
.?A  aljoot  the  Bumham  ghost  too,  and  who  is  not  a  foreigner." 

NerertbeleBs,  Lady  Madeleine  obeyed  ber  mother  j  and  when  Ade- 
.liiv  teked  ber  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  observation  she  had  made,  she  gave 
■  :■;  a  careless  general  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  likeness  was  not 
ijuch,  bat  tlie  resemblance  in  her  attitndo  and  manner  of  holding  buck 
.r  drees  was  remarkable;  and  that  "tbe  French  countess"  was  a 
.jilj  uf  that  nation  who  bad  married  a  Lord  Marlesdale  in  the  time  of 
'  b;>ri(«  the  First. 

"  We  were  not  earls  then,"  said  Lady  Madeleine  ;  "  she  was  a 
-'vontess  in  ber  own  right." 

■■  ffbat  wiia  her  name  ?"  asked  Lady  Bumham, 

"  I  forget,"  said  Madeleine.  "  I  have  heard  it ;  but  whenever  she  is 
^"(itioned— which  is  not  ollen,  for  we  don't  care  much  to  talk  of  her 
— r.tie  is  called  the  French  conntess." 

Months  elapsed  after  that  conversation  before  Lady  Bumham  re- 
iimed  to  fiumbam  Castle  ;  bat  ebe  had  not  forgotten  the  circnmstanc^ 
mil  »he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  inspixiting  the  portrait  in  ques- 
'.io\i.  She  recognised  the  likeness  at  once ;  it  was  no  fancy  of  Lady 
iUrlesdale's  or  of  Madeleine's  ;  and  Bumham  recognised  it  also.  Bnt 
"liild  Adeline  was  pleased  and  flattered,  for  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  French 
"•untesB  was  very  striking,  her  husband's  inditference  piqued  and  pro- 
'cted  Lady  Bnmham. 

"I  do  believe,"  she  said,  "yon  have  a  touch  of  yonr  mother's  no- 
Liung  on  this  point,  and  would  be  delighted  if  I  could  be  proved  like 
n;  of  those  pretty  dolls  of  Englishwomen,  with  their  china-bine  eyes 
■Bd  tbeir  silly  simpers." 

"Initoed  yon  mistake  me,"  said  Lord  Bumham  earnestly.  "The 
^%  voman  as  beautiful  as  you-^if  indeed  ^he  was  that,  and  I  doubt 
''— »ho  ever  belonged  to  onr  family  was  that  lady  whom  you  are 
strikingly  like;  but  she  brought  disgrace  and  shame  with  ber,  Adc- 
'i"";,  und  there  has  been  little  of  them  in  tbe  bietorj'  of  tbe  Bumliamg, 
Yoii  can  understand  now,  my  darling,  why  we  do  not  much  like  the 
■■"^iniori  of  tbe  French  countess,  and  why  my  mother,  in  gattvi;u.lar^ 
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"Tell  me  the  storr,"  said  Adeline  imperiously;  "elt  down  hi 
and  tell  it  to  ms  nt  once.     I  want  to  hear  it :  I  mast  hear  it." 

She  looked  bo  beantifal,  so  engaging,  bo  delightful,  in  her  piayM 
imperative  ways,  and  with  Iier  brown  eyes  sparkling,  partly  mth  c 
osity  and  partly  with  srorn,  that  he  could  not  resist.  All  bis  nf 
reluctance,  and  the  rclnctance  of  his  mother,  were  forgotten  in  the  ta 
pnlse  hu  felt  to  give  pleasure  to  his  yoang  wife,  and  he  said, 

"  I  wUl  not  tell  you  the  story  myself,  Adeline,  becanse  I  shonM  n 
spoil  it  i  but  I  promise  you  shall  hew  it,  well  told,  on  Christmat-at 
with  all  the  effect  due  to  a  ghost-story." 

"A  ghost-storyl  Is  there  a.  ghost,  then,  attached  to  the  pictarSi 
well  as  the  coincidence  of  my  likeness  to  it  ?" 

"  There  is,"  said  Bnrnham  rather  seriously,  "  and  Crawford  ii  i 
only  person  I  know  who  can  tell  the  atory.  So  you  shall  hear  it  i 
Christmag-eTe,  just  at  the  witebing  hour.  My  mother  has  a  hoR 
of  its  being  told,  but  she  will  never  know." 

Lady  Buniham  thanked  her  husband  with  a  sparkling  smile.  '^ 
was  the  slightest  touch  of  mischief  in  it,  but  he  did  not  perceiTe  IJ 
and  she  protested  he  had  given  her  a  fresh  intorest  in  the  old  honw 

"  Even  when  I  found  out  there  waa  some  delightful  absurd  mysl 
about  a  picture,  I  was  far  from  imagining  I  should  be  so  fortunate 
to  come  upon  a  ghost  into  the  bargain.  Does  Lady  Marleadale  beliB 
in  the  ghost  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  she  does  implicitly,"  said  Bumham  demurely. 

"  How  delightfid  1     And  the  pious  and  exemplary  Blanche  V 

"  And  the  pious  and  exemplary  Blanche." 

"  Qtiet  honJieur  I  And  you,  my  dear,  dear  Bumham,  I  will  givo  p 
sixteen  kisses  this  very  minute  if  you  also  will  confess  to  belieringl 
the  actual  ghost  of  this  identical  French  countess." 

"  I  think  I  could  undertake  to  profess  any  amount  of  faith  Bffti 
same  consideration,"  said  her  husband,  laughing ;  "  but  seriously,  ntl 
seriously  as  possible,  to  be  near  the  truth,  I  think  I  do  beliere  in  B 
ghoat  of  the  French  countess,  or,  oe  they  call  her  hereabonta,  'fl 
Brown  Lady.' " 

There  had  been  a  dinner-party,  and  the  picture-gallery  was  ligWi 
but  the  guestfl  wore  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  family  pi 
traits  had  the  gaslights  all  to  themselves,  i 
from  the  door  communicating  with  the  library,  and  placed  themseh 
oppoeite  the  portrait  of  the  Brown  Lady,    They  were  Lady  I 
and  her  maid,  Zelie  Hurct,  known  to  the  honsehold  as  the  " 
They  talked  together  in  subdned  tones,  and  minutely  ijiBpectvd  tht  | 
tnre,  looking  at  it  from  different  points,  and  occasionally  langhiog  k 
suppressed  but  confidential  fashion.    Lady  Bumham  mode  some  toefl 
raiida  on  a  sheet  of  pa])er,  which  her  maid  put  in  her  pocket;  tl 
^ey  le/t  the  gallery  as  quietly  as  they  had  entered  it.    The  a 
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1  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  on  the  followiD^  morning, 
§bke  the  "  mamzcll"  to  the  train  for  London ;  and  the  "  niamzell" 
o  farther  c-iplan&tion  of  this  miBeaaouahle  journey  than  that  she 
||  going  to  toM'n  ou  hnsinesB  for  her  lady. 

a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  on  Christ  mas-eve,  when  the  grave  and 
My  port.ion  of  the  gDeate  at  Bumham  Castle, — not  to  Ijc  hegniled 
■By  Bendmental  ideas  of  hearing  even  Christmas  chimes  at  midnight, 
d  retired,  a  select  party  occupied  Lady  Bumham's  boudoir,  where  a 
b  fire  and  brilliant  clusters  of  vras-lights  formed  comfortable  acces- 
■  to  the  correct  and  eensational  narration  of  the  ghost-story.  The 
J'  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bumhani,  Captain  Crawford,  and  Sir 
Q  Morse  his  particular  friend,  and  a  respectful  but  ardent  admirer 
I  (f  Lady  Bumham,  whom  he  tost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  to  be  "  a 
Elanner."  Adeline  occupied  a  low  chair  at  the  side  of  the  fire;  the 
light  of  the  dancing  flames  played  upon  the  folds  of  her  drees  of  rich 
bine  satin  and  lace,  and  found  a  thousand  reflections  in  the  jewels  on 
licr  Deck  and  arms.  She  was  looking  down  at  Bumham,  who  was  lying 
cm  (lie  hearthrug,  his  head  supported  by  her  footstool,  and  bev  little 
Skre-terricr  nestUng  in  his  arms.  Sir  Cecil  sat  opposite  to  ber ;  and 
^c  story-teller  walked  up  and  down  tbe  room,  in  wluch  exercise  he 
fonnd  mnch  assistance  and  deliglit, 

_  "  Sow  then,  Crawford,"  said  Bumliani,  "  begin.    "We  are  all  ready; 
Wll  am  in  a  delightful  situation  for  shivering." 
B"  Don't  spoil  the  effect  of  my  stor}'  by  your  chaff,"  said  Captain 
Hnford.     "  I  address  myself  solely  to  her  Isidyship." 
B*I  am  listening,"  said  Lady  Bnmham. 

B'The  legend  of  the  Brown  Lady  of  Burnham  is  in  this  wise,"  began 
^Itain  Crawford.  "In  the  evil  days  of  Charles  the  First,  the  earldom 
d(  Uarlesdale  did  not  eiist;  but  there  had  been  Barons  of  Marlesdale 
'iae  oat  of  mind,  good  men  and  true  for  tbe  most  part,  and  loyal  alike 
^  their  friends,  their  country,  and  their  king.  The  women  who  had 
wine  into  tbe  Marlesdale  family  hy  marriage  or  by  birth  had  all  been 
iiiadsome,  as  your  portrait-gallery  testiiies — and  virtuous,  as  the  family 
"OiialB  boast.  But  no  woman  married  or  bom  among  the  Marles- 
^es  had  equalled  in  beauty  and  fascination  the  bride  whom  Jotielyn 
Lord  Marlesdale  wooed  and  won  at  the  court  of  the  French  queen, 
flenrietta  Maria,  Tongues  wagged  when  the  bride  came  home  to 
Jushani,  attended  by  a  brilliant  company  from  London,  for  she  was 
"  signer  and  a  widow," 
pLady  Bnmham  looked  up  suddenly,  and  made  Captain  Crawford  feel 
r  awkward ;  he  remembered  tiiat  the  listener  was  also  a  foreigner. 
i*A  widow,  yon  say,"  she  asked  him,  "and  a  foreigner  ?  "Was  she 
•hwomani" 

i  was," — Lord  Bumham  answered  the  question;— "her  name 
tSarceViiie  de  Senaart." 
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Lady  Bnmhara  said  no  more,  and  Captain  Crawford  continned 
"  The  new  Lady  MarleBdale  was  popular  witli  her  London  frienda,  and 
her  husband  had  an  infatuated  love  for  her,  which  shut  hie  ejit  to 
her  faults  and  induced  him  to  gratify  every  wish  she  formed.    H(f 
wishes  were  neither  few  nor  moderate,  and  Lord  Marlesdale's  fomas 
soon  proved  inadequate  to  their  demands.    Lndy  Marleadaie,  thoFnucli 
conntoes  as  she  was  called,  was  the  most  extravagant  woman  at 
com^  of  Queen  Honrietla  Maria,  and  her  exLTavagance  iu  the  expeiidi> 
ture  of  money  was  not  the  only  char^  brought  against  her  by  Iht 
country  neighbours  of  Jocetyn  Lord  Iklarlesdale,  who  envied  hct  fn 
the  guy  and  brilliant  life  which  wbb  beyond  their  reach,  and  hated  bCF 
becuDHe  ehe  diahked  and  despised  Uiem,  and  sniTered  hor  lord  to 
bnt  few  and  brief  periods  of  his  life  at  Bumbam.    The  portrait  in  yoo 
picture-gallory,  which  represents  the  French  countess  in  the  lenilh  d 
her  beauty,  was  painted  by  a  famous  court- painter,  one  Antony  Vy? 
dyke,  in  Ihe  third  year  of  her  marriage,  when  rnmonra  had  began  to 
circulate  about  an  estrangement  between  her  and  her  husbnnd,  muidj 
oansed,  it  was  said,  by  the  determined  enmity  of  Charles  Raby,  Lad 
Marlesdale's  brother,  who  held  his  beautiful  sister-in-law  in  abbomni 
which  people  were  apt  to  say  had  liad  its  origin  in  her  rejection  of 
in  favour  of  his  elder  brother.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Charlee  Rabj ' 
the  French  countess,  and  betrayed  to  her  husband,  either 
w  through  Mb  agents,  the  fact  of  her  infidelity.     The  lover  forvrhi 
the  French  countusa  deceived  her  English  lord  was  a  conntrymas  of" 
own,  adissoltite  young  noble,  who  had  come  to  England  in  the  Qae( 
train,  and  had  enjoyed  mnch  of  the  Queen's  &vonr.     Indeed,  whea 
case,  fully  made  out,  was  laid  before  Lord  Marlesdale,  he  bad  the  cl 
conriction  that  the  Queen,  his  loyally-served  master's  wife,  had 
consenting  and  assisting  party  in  the  dishonour  that  had  been  bi 
npon  him.    The  first  step  taken  by  Lord  Marlesdale  was  to  witbd 
from  the  court.    This  he  did  at  some  risk  to  bis  rcpntation;  flor 
troubles  of  the  monarchy,  the  downfall  of  the  King,  were  beginnin|r,  i 
it  waa  a  time  when  it  behoved  true  men  to  stand  fast  by  that  whiti 
was  falling.     But  Lord  Alarlesdale  cared  nothing  for  that — his  life 
was  centred  in  the  beautiful  base  woman  who  had  been  false  to  him 
alwaj-B,  from  the  beginning.    He  challenged  the  man  who  had  wronged 
bim,  and  ran  him  through  with  his  sword :  this  occnrred  on  the  old 
Ohristmas-day — the  Gth  January — as  we  stylo  it  now.      The  FniDcb. 
ooontess  was  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  at  the  time,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  haj>pened  until  a  page  brought  hor  a  token  at  sapper*, 
and  she  opened  the  packet  laughingly,  amid  somewliat  jeering  torn— 
menta  on  the  devotion  of  her  lord.    It  contained  a  few  lines,  in  wfaiolv 
he  bade  her  farewell  for  ever,  and  a  kerchief  of  her  own,  which  hcC 
lover  had  worn,  steeped  in  his  heart's  blood.     Lord  Marlesdale 
openly  and  nnmoleeted  at  Bnrnham ;  no  effort  was  made  to  call  bin* 
to  account ;  the  scandal  was  too  fingrant.    T\ib  "Xin^  MijB«i-^»i  to  in— 
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^oco  Henrietta  Maria  to  send  her  infAmouB  faTonrite  back  to  France; 
but  in  Tain,  Tbe  Queen's  imemies  said  she  waa  in  the  power  of  the 
Pnnch  coantcsB,  and  did  not  dare  to  act  against  her;  at  all  events,  she 
did  not  Tisit  her  in  any  way  with  hor  diBplcasure ;  and  when  the  swift- 
coniog  great  tronble  roae  aronnd  them  all  like  a  tide,  and  the  Qneen 
nlumed  to  her  ovm  coantr7,  ae  it  proved,  for  ever,  Lady  Uarleedale 
wat  with  her.  She  was  talked  of  gonietimes  in  the  land  she  had  dia- 
ptixd  and  leA,  and  to  her  was  justly  imputed  the  blame  of  Lord 
tiRrlesdalc's  nbeolute  inaction  in  tlio  troubles  of  the  great  rebellion. 
He  lived  at  13ufoham,  and  steadily  abstained  Iroin  any  participation  in 
tLe  strife :  the  conscqaence  of  which  was,  that  he  Buffered  from  both 
[wtie^  King  Charles  even  made  personal  overtnres  to  tbe  Bullm 
limken- hearted  man  in  vain.  To  all  tannts  concerning  his  dead-and- 
<;oDe  loyalty,  he  was  content  to  reply  with  qoiet  acquiescence  that  it 
mt  dead  and  gone;  and  when  an  emissary  from,  the  King  demanded  an 
(iplanation,  he  conld  get  no  other  answer  than,  '  Let  his  Majesty  ask 
Ma  own  wife  and  mine."  He  lived  always  at  Bumham,  a  verj-  quiet  life, 
Beelng  no  one  but  hia  brother,  who,  a  few  years  after  Lord  Marlesdale's 
misfortune,  married  a  qnict  woman,  if  one  may  judge  by  her  blue-eyed 
portrait  on  the  left  of  that  of  the  French  countess,  and  who  certainly 
i-lt  DO  personal  history  to  swell  the  family  traditions.  Lord  Marlesdale 
^'  ver  took  any  further  interest  in  politics  or  poblic  affairs,  and  even 
-ill/wed  no  emotion  on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  the  King.  He  took  to 
iudious  pursuila,  and  nursed  the  estate  carefully.  When  things  wera 
niitmbly  settled,  and  the  Protector  was  giving  promise  of  a  long  and 
prdsperoas  tenure  of  power,  Charles  Eaby  began  to  visit  London  a  good 
ueiil,  and  to  depart  from  the  family  tradition  in  politics,  finding  favour 
in  the  eight  of  the  chief  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  an  ambitious 
maa,  and  hia  silent  moping  brother  interfered  in  no  way  with  him,  and 
H  him  do  aa  he  liked  with  the  revenues  of  the  estate.  After  a  time  it 
kgan  to  be  whispered  abont, — no  one  being  able  to  say  where  the 
ramour  originated, — that  deoiancls  had  been  made  on  Lord  Marlesdale 
^or  money,  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  that  the  Queen  and  her  friends 
'ere  all  in  poor  circumstances  in  France.  These  demands,  it  was  said, 
Wd  Marlesdale  had  been  dieposed  to  accede  to ;  but  his  brother  had 
■comiully  derided  such  weakness,  and  reminded  him  of  what  this  wo- 
■ban  was,  in  tiie  plainest  terms.  Then  the  broken  man  yielded,  and  a 
Btem  refusal  was  tent  to  the  envoy  of  the  French  countess — a  slight, 
dftrk-coniploxioned  person,  distinctly  foreign  in  appearance,  who  lodged 
4t  a  small  hostelry  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  fiumham ; — the  railroad 
'pateee  over  tlie  site  of  it  now.  The  man  received  the  message  and 
«ent  away.  A  week  later,  Lord  Marlesdale  found  a  folded  paper  on  bis 
desk,  fastened  with  a  silken  string,  and  addressed  to  him.  A  few  words 
were  written  inside :  '  The  next  Lime  I  ask  you  for  aid,  it  shall  be  in 
person,  and  I  will  not  take  an  answer  from  the  man  who  slandered  me, 
1  laid  joar  Jii'e  waste,  tSmt  he  might  make  \i\8  mW\\.Mvi» 
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The  reading  of  this  paper  bo  ehook  the  nerves  of  Lord  Morlesdale,  thtt 
he  had  an  illness,  daring  which  his  brother  took  precantions  to  pretent 
his  being  reached,  either  pcreonalty  or  by  letter,  without  hie  (Charla 
Baby'B)  knowledge.     Time  passed  on,  and  the  story  of  the  Prescli 
connteBs'B  mcEsage  was  almost  forgotten,  when  a  fresh  rumour  arose,  to 
tie  effect  that  Bumham  Castle  was  haunted.  Lady  Marlesdale  was  dwd, 
intelligence  of  her  death  had  reitched  England,  and  her  husband  bid 
seen  her  ghost.   He  was  dying  slowly  of  fear,  they  stud,  and  the  French 
countess  '  walked'  in  the  picturo-gallerj-  every  night.   Being  qneelioKd 
l>y  the  parson.  Lord  Uarlesdale,  with  much  hesitation  and  evident  sof- 
feriog,  acknowledged  that  he  bad  seen  the  phantom  of  his  wife  \hnt 
limee,  on  each  occasion  in  the  same  place  and  under  similar  circnm* 
stances.     Ue  seldom  left  the  house  now,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  walk 
tip  and  down  the  picture-gallerj'  in  the  short  twilight  of  the  wintw 
evenings.     Ho  declared  that  on  tho  three  occaaions  named,  he  had  M 
the  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  op]>osite  to  that  which  commnnica 
1\  ith  the  right  wing  of  the  castle,  open,  and  the  figure  of  his  wife,  il 
the  drros  and  attitude  of  the  portrait  which  yon  know  well,  appe 
Tho  phantom  came  towards  him,  looking  straight  before  it,  and  hokKn 
Wk  the  Batin  train  with  the  precise  gesture  in  the  picture.    On  ei 
(Kcasion  he  had  shrunk  hack  against  the  wall,  and  the  fignrc  had  p 
him  noiseleBsly,  and  disappeared  through  the  door  communicating  witi 
tho  left  wing  of  the  castle.     Two  of  the  servants  also  stoutly  i 
liuned  that  they  had  seen  the  ghost,  but  it  was  after  dark,  and  they  d»i 
clared  that  it  had  flitted  along  the  now  unused  corridor,  outside  tit 
deserted  rooms  which  had  formerly  been  the  private  apartments  of  tl 
French  countess.     The  stir  caused  by  all  these  stories  waa  the  greale 
hocBuse  Cliarles  Raby  had  gone  to  London  some  time  before,  and  I' 
ivife  was  much  alarmed  and  distressed  at  her  solitude,  being  then  ei 
pectiug  the  birth  of  her  first  child.     Communication  was  slow  in  Uiol 
'lays,  and  the  fear  which  the  report  of  the  castle  being  haunted  hft 
oicited,  had  reached  panic-height  before  Charles  Raby  wag  informed  tl 
it-     Rut  when  he  beard  the  news  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  de- 
nouncing the  whole  thing  as  an  infamous  jugglery,  vowing  rengeanok 
^O  Its  authors,  and  stigmatising  the  parson,  who  had  addressed  to  hiiS 
BWe  and  lengthy  epistle  concerning  the  revelations  made  by  I»r 
"idale,  OS  an  old  fool,  he  travelled  down  to  Bumham  with  all  poB> 
r  speed,  hent  on  punishing  everj'body  who  presumed  to  believe  iit 
«•  Rhost. 

"  i^lo  fonnd  his  brother  much  too  ill  to  be  bullied  about  any 
■  Ihinji,  the  servants  sulky  and  frightened,  his  wife  dreadfully  Afraid 
of  tho  Brown  Lady,  but  still  more  afraid  of  him ;  and  he  could  pi 
L  Ho  oolicrent  account  of  anything  that  had  happened.  He  was  i 
Lwcarj-  too,  and  made  up  bis  mind  to  postpone  any  action  in  the  ma._^_ 
■*u»t»l  tho  morrow.  Reassured  by  her  hnsband's  presence,  and  suiHariil] 
*™^  tfau)  uBiia]  from  an  exceefiivQ  irowBiufeB&  ^\at^Veifl.  ttw^ea"" 
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rjuvitrcii  her  of  lat«,  tbo  gentle  little  womau  slept  heaviij-.  But 
•  [>  would  not  come  near  Charles  Kaby.  His  time  of  triumph  was 
■,  ..-y  near ;  his  brother  was  evidently  dying — childless  and  rich ;  yes, 
Liiank*  to  his  care  and  management,  very  rich.  A  large  snm  of  money 
in  ^Id  was  in  his  Tnlise  then,  interest  he  had  been  puid  in  London  on 
c«uiii  moneys  he  had  lent  for  the  secret  Bcrvice  of  the  Gorcrameat, 
end  a  qaantity  of  jewels  which  had  been  given  him  as  security  for 
^otber  sum. 

"  IVlien  he  came  to  fill  his  brother's  place,  should  he  cease  to  practise 
-■•vjy,  he  asked  himself.  He  ihonght  not;  it  was  a  good  thing,  and 
..  iKippy,  in  any  station,  to  be  mach  richer  than  people  snpposed,  than 
CD  the  nearest  and  dearest  knew.  He  would  put  his  foot  on  all  this 
.]>  siily  gossip,  arising  from  the  feeble  confusion  of  his  poor  brother's 
■■■■-wiring  brain,  to-morrow,  and  then  look  at  his  bright  prospects. 
—Yon  smile.  Lady  Bumham,  because  I  am  telling  yon  the  man's 
■.ughte;  bnt  the  story  is  his  own. — Thinking  thus,  he  dosed;  the 

■  L'iit  which  bomed  by  his  bedside  grew  dim,  and  nnconaciousness 
iiiie,  bat  only  for  u  brief  space.    As  he  grew  drowsy  he  fancied  he 

■  jd  the  faintest  rustling,  like  the  trailing  of  a  dress  upon  a  matted 
"■■-T.    His  momentary  doze  was  dispelled  by  the  consciousness  that 

■  I  !;re  was  someone  near ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  Brown  Lady, 
-^w  her  distinctly  at  his  bedside,  a  couple  of  feet  removed  from  liim, 

.!■  head  held  up,  her  brown  hair  falling  on  her  shoulders,  two  red  rosea 
I  Ler  right  hand,  and  her  satin  train  held  back  by  Ihe  left.    He  looked 

■  '  lier,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  the  beautiful  brown  eyes  he  had  so 

■  ^<rU  and  hated,  while  hie  heart  beat  as  if  it  wonid  choke  him,  and  his 
mbs  grew  heavy  and  cold.    As  he  looked  she  glided  away,  and  was 

^--t,  in  the  darkness  behind  the  heavy  velvet  curtains  of  the  bed. 
Ti.rr(T  held  him  motionless  for  a  little,  and  then,  when  it  released 
lino,  he  started  up  and  looked  eagerly  aronnd.  There  was  nothing 
tttn.'.  Then  apprehension  and  pity  for  his  wife  kept  him  quiet,  fierce 
thirst  seized  upon  liirn,  and  he  drank  off  at  a  draught  the  large  cnp- 
W  of  spiced  wine  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  tho  time,  had  been 
•'1  ready  for  him.  The  draught  soothed  him  strangely;  he  began  to 
■  'A  R  curions  numbness,  and  then  came  nothingness ;  but  he  solemnly 
'li^'^larcd  allterwardfi  that,  while  he  yet  retained  a  little  of  his  senses,  he 
■leard  a  low,  short  langh. 

"With  the  morning,  horror  and  anguish  came  to  Bumham  Castle. 
'Iturles  Raby  was  found  in  frightfnl  agony,  succeeded  by  paroxysms 
I'ifUrJQm,  and  the  physicians — not  easily  to  be  got  at  then,  fetched 
''"■'''  the  slow  haste  of  those  days — were  puzzled  by  the  case,  as  onr 
■'^e  men  might  be  now.  It  looked  very  like  poisoning,  they  said; 
"'  »I1  events  it  was  hopeless,  and  in  that  they  were  right.  Cliarles 
''■%  died  on  the  following  night,  havmg  told,  in  the  intervals  of 
^'''ief  which  came  to  him,  the  stoiy  I  have  now  told  you.  Rw  wiTv 
^^  hom  apon  tie  day  of  the  fuueraJ,  and  succeeded  IIocfc\^i\  Viftxi. 
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UttrleBdale  in  three  months.    He  wae  a  splendid  fellow  in  hie  time, » 
the  first  earl." 

"  And  his  mother  ?"  asked  Lady  Burnham. 

"  She  lived  long  and  happily,"  said  Captain  Crawford,  "  and  Irft  il 
writing,  together  with  a  goodly  etouk  of  household  recipes,  and  mt  a 
ralnable  prescription  for  a  cosmetic  known  aa  the  *  Burnham  beaudfiti 
— in  which,  however,  you  will  never  require  to  feel  an  interest— a  pi 
saic  hnt  very  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  Brown  I 
ftppearance." 

"Any  explanation  spoils  the  story,"  said  Lord  Burnbami"! 
theless,  tell  it." 

"When  Chftrles  Roby's  death  gave  the  bewildered  household  leia 
to  attend  to  anything,  some  strange  discoveriea  were  made.  The  ral 
which  had  contained  the  gold  and  jewels  brought  to  Bumham  by  U 
Marlesdale's  brother  was  empty.  Gems  and  other  valuables  bad  bi 
abstracted  from  the  cabinets  in  Lord  MarlsBdale's  apartments,  and  I 
loDg-disused  rooms  of  the  French  cDuntesa  had  evidently  been  T 
sacked ;  laces,  dresses,  auci  ornaments  had  been  removed.  Wbeu  I 
search  had  been  made  indoors,  they  proceeded  to  inquiries  withon^l 
ascertained  that  the  dnrk-complesioned  man  of  distinctly-foreifii  i 
pearance,  who  had  acted  as  the  emissary  of  the  French  connteBB  1* 
she  made  her  vain  application  to  her  husband,  had  again  appeusj 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burnham,  this  time  accompanied  by  a  ■ 
serving-man,  and  having  in  his  possession  three  fine  horses,  of  wl 
one  carried  the  baggage.  Their  arrival  had  been  simnltaneotu  i 
the  jonmey  of  Charles  Raby  to  London,  and  they  had  token  theic 
partnre  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  after  his  return,  long  befora  i 
intelligence  of  the  trouble  at  the  castle  had  penetrated  to  the  viUl 
No  suspicion  attached  to  them,  no  effort  was  made  to  trace  themj 
the  narrative  of  Charles  Eaby's  widow  declares,  that  these  two  I 
took  shipping  for  France  from  Southampton,  and  tiiat  on  the  night  a 
they  sailed  the  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Channel,  and  many  of  the  i 
bodies  washed  ashore.  One  of  these  was  discovered  to  be  the  o 
B  woman  disguised  in  male  attire;  and  though  it  never  was  tdentij 
and  the  woman  and  child  on  whom  the  station  and  the  responsibi 
of  the  Harlesdales  had  devolved  were  too  weak  and  too  timid  to  inrl 
gatfi  the  matter  which  concerned  them  so  nearly,  at  the  cost  of  ai 
great  personages  in  France,  the  widow  never  bad  any  donbt  hot  t 
the  drowned  woman  was  Lady  Marlesdale. — Yon  understand  it  all  D 
Lady  Burnham,  of  course,  and  see  how  easily  bo  infernal  a  device  ni 
have  been  carried  through  when  communication  between  England  i 
France  was  slack  and  vague.  Besides,  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
a  thing  which  one  hears  may  be  true.  The  false  news  of  the  1 
countess's  death  had  been  too  welcome  to  be  received  with  distV 
— My  story  is  told,  Lady  Bumham :  I  hope  you  are  pleased." 

But  Adeline  looked  serious  ani  \iQr^\«\«^. 
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"Bo  It  W68  not  a  ghost  after  all ;  only  it  living  woman,  who  robbed 
nsd  munlered  ?  But  how,  then,  do  people  still  believe  in  the  ghost? 
Vby  do  they  «ay  she  walks  in  the  picture-gftUeir  every  year  at  Chriat- 
And  why,  may  I  ask,  Captain  Crawford,  is  this  story  sup- 
ito  be  your  oi^ecial  property  ?" 

will  answer  yonr  ladyship  categorieally,"  said  Captain  Crawford. 

)  beliere  in  the  ghost  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  hare 

f  the  story,  and  not  its  explanation;  and  in  tho  second,  because 

ref^  to  beliere  in  it.    They  eay  the  ghost  walks  in  the  pictnre- 

*  at  Christmas-time  because  it  ia  pleasant  and  exciting  to  say  so, 

Bite  the  correct  thing  for  a  country  house.     But  they  believe  it 

I  rentnre  to  say  yon  would  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  any  of  the 

iembled  in  this  house  to-night  to  go  into  the  picture-gallery 

lafter  dark,  especially  on  Twelfth-night,     Finally,  tho  story  is 

»tise  the  firgt  sari's  mother  was  also  my  mother's  ancestresa, 

Ine  of  her  papers  are  still  in  the  possession  of  my  family." 

%ank  Ton,  Captain  Crawford ;  yon  hare  thoroughly  satisfied  my 

ind  tired  her  out,"  said  Lord  Bambam,  scrambling  up  from  the 
*'  Oome  and  have  a  cigar." 
:  \fy  hereetf,  Lady  Bumham  sat  in  the  aama  attitude  by  the 
r  fire.     Bat  her  face  was  thoughtful,  and  her  eyee  were  bent 
e  red-hot  cavern  formed  by  the  glowing  coals. 

r  very  Btrangel"  she  was  thinking;  "I  might  have  knovra  all 

f  papa  had  ever  thought  onr  old  family  history  worth  looking 

i  I  wonder  what  onr  version  of  it  is ;  brutal  ill-usage  on  the  part 

I  nari  /mifkiii<,  no  donbt,  and  splendid  devotion  to  the  fallen 

B  of  the  daughter  of  Henri  Qnatre.     Marc^lline  do  Beauconr, 

e  de  Senaart^ — how  very,  very  odd!     It  would  never  do  to  let 

Rlfarlesdale  know  that  I  hava  a  good  right  to  resemble  the  por- 

(ef  the  French  countess.     Shall  I  tell  Bnrnham  ?    No,  not  yet  j 

1  spoil  the  fun.     How  much  amused  he  will  be  I    vind  Captain 

—how  dclightflil  if  ha  ia  perenaded  into  believing  in  the 

e  tbonghtfolness  was  gone,  and  her  bright  face  had  no  look  in 
I  of  girlish  glee  as  she  summoned  Zolie,  and  proceeded  to  impart 
l!  as  mncb  as  she  thought  fit  of  the  story  of  the  French  countess. 

■ther  awkward,  wasn't  it,  Craw  ?"  anid  Sir  Cecil  Morse  to  Cap- 
rawford,  after  Ixird  Bumham  had  left  them,  and  they  were  fondly 
»ing  over  the  ashes  of  their  cigars  and  the  embers  of  the  amoking- 
ifire, 

pWhat  ?"  aaked  the  Captain  curtly. 
PThs  explanation  to  Lady  B.  about  the  queer  countess  being  a 

m,  eh  ?" 
PWel),  it  WM  n  little;  fact  is,   I  foi^t   nbout  heTafty  ^ox  ft«; 
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minnte.  Jolly  woman,  Cecy ;  not  a  bit  snperfltitioDa,  I  don't  k 
that  it  wonld  do  to  tell  her  the  other  tag  to  the  story,  thongh." 

"  What'B  the  other  tag  ?"  asked  Sir  Cecil  in  a  sleepy  tone. 

"JtiBt  this:  people  who  believe  in  the  ghost  have  it  that,  as 
racceasioQ  from  father  to  son  was  broken  by  the  first  importatio 
ft  foreign  wife  among  the  Marlesdales,  so  it  will  go  away  ftom 
branch  altogether  by  a  eecond.  Shouldn't  like  to  try  her  nerves 
that,  eh  f " 

"/  shouldn't  mind,"  eaid  Sir  Cecil ;  "ahe'e  much  too  plodc 
care — a  stunner  like  iier  J" 


i 


CUAPTER   II. 
TWBLFTB-MGHT. 

The  ChristmaB  feativitiea  at  Bnmham  Castle  were  on  a  ^>\i 
scale,  and  eminently  sncceasful.  Gnests  staying  in  the  honse,  and  t 
who  came  to  the  long  succoBsion  of  dinner-parties,  were  alike  g 
fied.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Lady  Bumham. 
Cecil  MorBe  found  a  unanimous  consent  among  the  gentlemen  t 
proposition  that  Lady  Bumham  was  "  a  stunner,"  and  she  made 
gress  in  the  favour  of  all,  with  t!ie  exception  of  the  Countess  and  1 
Blanche.  With  the  former  the  made  no  way,  and  the  latter  regs 
her,  from  the  far-removed  level  of  her  own  sanctity,  as  an  objec 
able  person,  who  was  fortunately  rich.  Lord  Marlesdale  "  took  lo 
daughter-in-law  even  more  decidedly  than  he  had  done  in  the  biud 
and  his  wife  had  sufficient  aense  not  to  desire  that  her  own  preji 
should  be  shared  by  others.  But  that  prejudice  rem^ed  oudu 
The  Coant«BS  had  not  been  well  lately,  had  been  "nerrons,"  an 
gave  way  to  it,  and  brooded  over  the  unpleasant  assodatioa  of  i 
which  had  eatahliabed  itself  in  her  mind  with  Lady  Bnmham'i 
aence.  The  unconscious  Adeline  was  obnoxious  to  her  ladyshi] 
another  reason,  in  addition  to  her  likeneas  to  the  wicked  and  ben 
Froncli  conntess — her  lamentable  religion,  and  her  "  independent  wi 
whioli  latter,  though  Lady  Marlesdale  did  not  even  theoretically  ol 
to  prido  as  manifested  by  persona  of  condition,  were  especially  nn] 
■ant  when  they  became  the  medium  of  eiprefiaing  entire  though  t 
puloua]y-polit«  indifference  to  the  magnificent  mother-in-law  who 
not  lmp[»en  to  like  her.  Adeline  wonld  have  been  glad  if  she 
likcil  her,--u  she  did  not  it  was  a  pity ;  bat  that  was  all  abool 
The  luHtter  cost  Lady  Bamham  few  r^reta,  and  she  had  not  b| 
nieiiljoni^  it  to  her  husband.  But  she  bad  not  the  least  notion 
Lady  Marltwdalo  ohoso  to  i«sent  the  (act  that  there  was  not  ■• 
M)7  ivu»|teot  of  an  heir  as  a  grievance  ;  and  that,  in  some  extnc 
Uary  ooujtlomtntJoo  of  prejudice  and  dislike,  she  cfaeriebed  an  : 
Ulitl  it  WM  all  the  AtnU  of  Adeline's  being  a  foreigner.  Beqieoti 
\,  vho  Mous^l  to  ctmnlKj  bm^«ft  wvi  valued  t 
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nHTflpgw  properly,  stayed  at  home,  and  had  tliildren  decoronely  and 

I'v;  bnt  of  course  these  flaunting  foreign  women  cared  only  for  their 

1  n^nres,  and  were  incapable  of  making  any  sacrifice  to  duty  or  to 

.    :lih.    This  when  her  daughter-in-law  was  making  herself  agree- 

-'.■■  with  all  her  might  to  Lady  Marlesdale'a  giieats,  and  when  she 

.  .1-  the  very  picture  of  blooming,  radiant  health.   The  truth  was,  Lady 

^arlesdale  remembered  the  superstition  concerning  a  scoond  foreign 

mmisge  in  the  Raby  family,  and  she  allowed  it — half  ashamed  of 

Wself  for  doing  so  the  while — to  prey  upon  her  mind. 

Lord  Bomham  was  very  busy.  There  was  little  donbt  that  lie 
vonld  be  the  successful  candidate  when  the  next  cleetion  for  the 
uonnty  should  take  place.  His  wife  did  not  miss  him  so  much  dnr- 
ms  the  long  hours  of  the  day  as  she  had  done  immediately  after 
'  ir  retnm  to  Bnmham  Castle.  She  was  preoccupied  about  something 
;ch  evidently  amused  and  interested  her.  The  mamzell  associated 
' ;:;  little,  for  many  days  aRer  that  unexpected  journey  of  hers  to 
London,  with  the  other  servants,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  vhen  she 
did  make  her  appearance,  she  was  at  once  imjuisitive  and  reticent — 
reticent  about  herself  and  her  lady,  inquisitive  about  the  family  his- 
tory, and  especially  about  the  family  ghost.  The  infidelity  of  foreigners, 
in  every  atation  of  life,  was  too  well  known,  too  thoroughly  under- 
5tood,  among  the  servants  at  Bumham.  to  admit  of  their  feeling  any 
mrprise  when  the  mamzell  announced — ou  being  told  the  story  of 
the  Brown  Lady,  with  many  amendments  and  additions — that  she  did 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  that  she  never  had  bolioved  in  them,  and  never 
[,  unless  she  shonid  happen  to  see  one,  which  she  did  not  think 
I  likely.  The  servants'-hall  company  could  not  agree  vrith  her  j 
hg  would  surprise  them  less  than  that  she  should  see  iJif  ghost, 
mtical  Brown  Lady  herself ;  their  private  opinion  being  that,  as  a 
:,  she  might  appear  to  a  foreigner  ;  which  of  course  no  English- 
t  of  good  family  would  condescend  to  do.  The  mamzell  heard 
■itoing  prophecy  with  a  sneer,  and  thus  provoked  the  indigna- 
f  the  servants,  who  prized  the  Bumham  ghost  as  the  most 
kt  ae  well  as  the  most  interesting  iu  the  county. 

e  party  asaembled  at  Bumham  for  the  celebration  of  the  good 
rtival  of  Twelfth-night  was  unusually  numerous  and  lively.  It 
ied  many  young  people — for  whom  the  attractions  of  drawing  for 
"Wng,  snap-dragon,  and  dancing  were  provided — the  staying  com- 
psny  in  the  house,  and  some  officers,  friends  of  Sir  Cecil  Morse  and 
"siitain  Crawford,  who  had  thought  it  well  worth  their  while  to  rtm 
^P  from  Portsmouth  for  a  few  days ;  not  a  little  incited  thereto  by  Sir 
fftil'a  animated  description  of  Lady  Bumham,  of  whom  he  said,  "If 
'nt's  s  stunner  in  tovru,  by  Jove  I  where  there  are  other  women  to  be 
■tt— and  nobody  will  deny  it — she's  simply  an  out-and-outer  in  a 
^'jrhone^  where  there's  a  lot  of  old  women,  Emd.  iWt  iitoMsJ. 
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Blanche  Babj-j  enough  to  make  a,  fellow  biliom  to  look  at  her,  1 
JoTe !" 

In  the  Bmoking-room  on  the  nipht  before  Twelflh-dfty,  Lord  Bur 
bam  being  absent,  Oaptaln  Crawford  told  the  story  of  the  Brown  L>j 
once  more,  and  with  great  Baccess.  The  officera  &om  Fortamoulh  w 
quite  pleased,  and  almost  excited,  by  the  narrative ;  and  one,  n  joa 
lieutenant,  who  imagined  himself  an  anthorityon  beanty  and  Gtyle,fl 
who  believed,  in  his  honest  and  simple  conceit,  that  no  woman,  B 
even  the  "  match"  of  the  Brown  Lady  herself,  conld  possibly  riMist  hi 
propoeed  an  adjonrumeut  en  masse  to  inspect  the  femoufi  portrait.  I 
Captain  Crawford  opposed  thia  proceeding,  on  the  grounds  that  I 
house  was  all  quiet  for  the  night,  and  of  course  the  gaa  had  beaiM 
oat  in  the  picture-gallery.  With  the  majority  of  the  little  party  t 
argnment  succeeded,  and  the  notion  wafi  abandoned ;  bat  Tomn^  ID 
teth  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 

*'  Bother  the  gas  !"   said  the  youth  j  "  come  along,  Crawford ; 
the  others  stay  here — they've  seen  the  picture,  and  I  haven't ;  I  bl 
never  been  through  the  gallery  at  all.     Let's  take  a  candle  iqiieoe  i 
go — the  Brown  Lady  will  look  all  the  more  ghastly,  or  ghostly,  i 
dim  light," 

"By  Jove!  you're  developing,  Tommy,"  said  Sir  Oecil   Uci 
"you're  actually  displaying  imagination !     What  neit?" 
"  Don't  bother,"  returned  the  lieutenant ;  "  come  along," 
Capt^n  Crawford  enjoyed,  and  deservod,  the  reputation  of  ■  V 
good-natured  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  rose,  though  rather  lazily,  to  ooa 
with  Tommy  Toxteth'a  request.     The  two  made  their  way  to  the  il 
case,  at  tbe  foot  of  which  one  door  of  the  picture-gallery  was  aitai 
The  caudles  they  carried  gave  but  a  dim  light  in  the  large,  empty  q 
and  Tommy  Tosteth  declared  he  already  fcit  "  creepy,"  when  C 
Crawfoi'd  opened  the  door,  and  they  entered  the  gallery — just  in  t 
to  sec  a  woman's  figure  vanish  at  the  opposite  end.    Tho  lieute 
started  violently,  and  tnmbled  up  against  Captain  Crawford,  whoj  i 
so  much  disconcerted,  but  still  not  completely  unmoved,  oaaght  1 
by  the  arm,  and  said, 

"Take  care;  you'll  drop  the  candle." 

"  Bother  the  candle  !"  relumed  Tommy;  "did  you  Bee  that*" 
"  I  saw  a  woman,  certainly — one  of  the  servants,  1  suppose." 
"  Do  you  ?    Why  do  yon  sjwak  in  a  whisper,  then  ?    And  whjf  i 
(my  servant  in  the  house  wear  a  broicn  dress  icilh  a  train  ?" 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?    The  gallery  is  long,  and  the  li^ 
dim," 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,  and  I  have  remarkably  good  sight." 

Tommy  Toxtetli  leaned  most  unceremoniously  against  one  of 

family  portraits  as  he  spoke,  and  rubbed  his  evening-dressed  ahouh 

against  the  whila-aatin  knee  of  a  Raby  of  the  time  of  George  II. 

taia  On  i  at  lum  b\ank.\j. 


r"  I  ray,"  said  Tommy,  '■  we  sliall  get  preoioaaly  cliaffL^d  if  we  let  out 
Utit,  hsTing  come  to  look  at  the  portrait,  we  haye  seen  the  ghoat.  Come 
md  lei's  haye  a  peep  at  the  picture,  at  all  eveotB." 
Without  Bpeaking,  Crawford  advanced  to  the  portrait,  and  the  two 
:;ii.ii  held  ihe  lights  thoy  carried  ao  aa  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
iljt  picture  looked  even  more  life-like  ia  the  feeble  light  than  in  the 
"ristitneBa  of  the  gas  jets.  The  proud,  beaatifut  face  t  the  bright,  yet 
■■'Ci  and  epeaking  eyes  ;  the  graceful  figure,  which  seemed  coming  for- 
'•■iti  lo  meet  the  gazers — all  had  a  striking,  an  OTerpowcring  effect, 
'liii'h  told  on  the  young  lieutenant,  though  he  did  hie  beat  to  throw  it 
"•\'.  They  looked  at  the  picture  for  some  time,  but  in  silence,  and  when 
ii '7  tamed  ainty  IWtm  it  and  left  the  gallery,  they  still  did  not  speak, 
'Mil  they  had  reached  the  first  landing  on  the  stair. 

"All  a  fancy  of  oars,  of  course,"  said  Crawford;  "  either  a  mere 
■  Diiginalion,  or  a  clover  housemaid,  who  chooses  the  uufreqnented  gal- 
'.■:n  for  a  rendezvous  with  her  footman  lover." 

"Why  did  we  not  see  the  fisotman  lover,  then?"  asked  the  Ueu- 
.naat,  with  more  presence  of  mind  than  was  habitual  to  him;  "and 
'..■■,*'  do  yon  esplain  the  dress  ?" 

"  You  must  have  unagined  the  dress,"  said  Captain  Crawford. 
"And  you  the  footman,"  returned  the  lientenont. 
Uore  time  than  they  had  supposed  had  elapsed  while  the  two  had 
D  absent,  and  they  found  the  smoking-room  forsaken  by  all  but  Sir 
II  llorro  and  a  middle-aged  individual  of  no  particular  persuasion  or 
anon,  who  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  liked  his  cigars  in  com- 
fc.    Mr.  Netterville  never  left  tlie  smoking-room  until  everyone  else 
Ir^ep&rted,  and  would  endeavour,  by  every  device  of  good-fellowship, 
)  the  last  of  the  fiaitluis  up  "jast  ten  minutes  longer."     Mr. 
rville  had  been  acting  the  "  demraed  fascinating  rattlesnake"  in 
B  of  Sir  Cecil  Morse;  but  that  buronet  was  on  the  point  of  mak- 
Bte  eecape  when  Captain  Crawford  and  Tommy  Toxteth  returned  to 
■naoking-room.    Delighted  at  the  idea  of  detaining  them  there  for 
\  be  aB'ected  great  interest  in  the  story  they  had  heard,  and  the 
rut  they  had  gone  to  see,  and  plied  them  with  questions.    But 
itJier  resiMnded  according  to  his  wont.     Captain  Crawford's  manner 
i  not  ita  usual  case,  and  Tommy  Tosteth  waa  deficient  in  fluency. 
vCfcil  remarked  this,  and  said  carelessly, 
I  "What   ails  you  both?    Anyone  would  think  yon  had  seen   a 

ttl" 
I  *  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not,"  said  Tommy  Toiteth,  "  and  (he 
Wtoo." 

"What!"  Baid  Sir  Cecil,  with  an  incredulous  grin,  "the  Brown 
%  herself?" 
"Yes,  the  Brown  Lady  herself." 

"  NonBense,"  said  Sir  Cecil ;  "  why,  I  thought  you  did  not  believe 
ialt.CMirr' 
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"So  I  thoQght  myself  aatil  Lo-niglit,"  said  Orawford;  "andlui 
not  quite  sure  that  I  do  believe  in  it  now  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I'n 
not  quite  Bure  that  I  dou'c." 

Mr.  Netterrille  and  Sir  Cecil  insiated  on  an  explanation,  vhich  tlie 
others  gave ;  and  the  surprise  caused  by  the  story  was  all  they  could 
have  desired,  had  they  been  telling  it  for  effect.  Mr.  Netterrille  nl 
fully  gratified  that  night ;  the  sitdng  lasted  until  even  he  had  liid 
enough  of  cigars  and  conversation.  The  two  men  who  had  or  h>i~ 
seen  the  ghost  were  remarkably  unimaginative,  and  the  more 
discussed  the  matter,  the  less  tlicy  could  believe  that  they  had  enl] 
fancied  what  they  had  seen,  but  the  less  also  they  liked  to  Babeorit 
fully  to  belief  in  the  saperaatural.  No  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefntb 
was  come  to,  and  it  was  Mr.  Nettervillo  who  suggested  that  the  tnA 
might  be  tested  by  watching  for  the  ghost  on  another  night. 

"Unless  the  Brown  Lady  is  very  much  altered  for  the  better" hi 
said  laughing,  "  she  is  not  likely  to  miss  a  chance  of  being  seen." 

"  And  let  me  tell  yon,"  said  Tommy  Toxteth,  with  a  disuul 
tempt  at  n  joke,  "  to  see  even  the  ghost  of  such  a  woman  as 
Brown  Lady,  ia  not  to  be  sneezed  at." 

"  What  a  tremendous  admirer  of  beauty  you  are.  Tommy!"  said  S 
Cecil  1  "  it  might  be  enough  for  you  to  have  the  chance  of  looking 
Lady  Burnham  every  day  for  a  week.    If  you  want  a  real  live 
there's  one  for  you." 

"  For  you  you  mean,"  said  Tommy,  trying  to  disgnise 
by  affected  facetionsneas. 

"  Suppose  we  all  watch  for  the  Brown  Lady  to-morrow  night,"  m 
Sir  Cecil ;  "  it's  Twelftli-night,  the  time  she  is  said  to  appear  qoil 
regularly.  If  she  does,  we'll  agree  not  to  be  in  the  least  frightened 
and  if  she  does  not,  to  set  down  Craw  and  Tommy  for  a  pair  of  pd 
troons." 

"Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Nctterviile;  and  he  then  added  reaectW; 
"  WTiat  a  deuced  unpleasant  thing  for  a  family  it  must  be  to  have  » 
tereditary  ghost!  If  I  had  one,  which  I  have  not— the  NettcrvillM 
are  not  important  enough  for  that — I  should  have  had  a  shot  at  it  long 
ago." 

"  A  shot  at  it !"  eiclaimed  Crawford — "  a  shot  at  a  ghost !" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  NettervilJe ;  "  if  such  things  exist,  whj 
not  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned  about  them  ?  It  is  a  popular  belief. 
quite  OS  profound  as  belief  ia  the  esistence  of  ghosts,  that  if  yon  see 
one,  and  fire  at  it  with  a  bullet— I  am  not  sure  whether  the  bnlki 
mast  be  silver,  but  I  think  not — it  will  never  appear  again  ;  a  cheap 
and  simple  remedy  for  intrusive  spirits.  You  say  Lady  Marlesdale  has 
^  great  dislike  to  the  Burnham  ghost;  why  has  she  not  tried  this 
method  of  appeal  to  the  superstition  of  the  servanta  and  other  iieople 
*  M  ''^^^  in  it,  and  jwrsuftde  themselves  they  have  seen  it?  They 
Vfoajd  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  Ibe  ftUot  8&  miwAi.  aa  in.  the  presenM 
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of  the  Brown  Lady,  and  the  Bnmham  ghost  would  be  most  effectaallj 
Mir 

**'Sohody  wonld  yentore  to  mention  the  subject  to  Lady  Marles- 
dde,"  said  Captain  Crawford  ;  "  and  I  am  snre  she  never  heard  of  the 
lotion  of  firing  at  a  ghost ;  I  never  did,  thongh  I  have  read  and  heard 
CBOogh  abont  them." 

The  conversation  among  the  gentlemen  was  not  much  more  pro- 
knged;  bat  brfore  thej  finally  parted  for  the  night,  they  determined 
m  a  pbm  of  action  which  shonld  solve  their  own  half-admitted  doubts, 
■d  be  a  canons  experiment  in  ghost-lore.  The  last  words  spoken 
■BODg  the  party  were  the  following : 

^Hind,  not  a  hint  of  it  must  reach  her  ladyship;  it  would  give 
kr  mortal  offence,"  said  Crawford. 

**(>f  course,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Netterville;  "we  shall  be  most 
cnefol,  and  we  shall  have  all  the  servants  on  our  side;  it  will  be 
nch  a  glorious  chance  for  them  to  be  comfortably  frightened  in  good 
anpany." 

''But  suppose  we  see  it,  and  fire,  how  about  the  noise?"  asked 
Tommy  Toxteth. 

•Etoell  never  hear  it,"  said  Sir  Cecil;  "her  rooms  are  away  in 
tke  right  wing ;  and  even  if  she  does,  she'll  think  it's  only  getting  rid 
tf  a  charge — or  a  poacher,"  he  added  with  much  gravity. 

A  humble  but  very  comfortable  and  convivial  imitation  of  the  sym- 
podmn  above-stairs  had  taken  place  on  this  night  in  the  servants'- 
UL  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  appearance  of  the  Brown 
Lsdy  on  the  following  night  would  be  very  becoming  indeed — in 
bfif  a  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Bumham  ghost,  favour- 
•He  to  the  dignity  of  the  family,  and  convincing  to  the  ignorant  ob- 
sttoacy  of  foreign  persons,  "  who  hadn't  got  no  family,  and  consequent 
eoiddn't  be  expected  to  have  no  ghostes  belongin'  to  them."  The 
pttty  was  very  valiant  indeed,  in  its  collective  capacity,  declared  that 
it  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  the  Brown  Lady,  and  to  make 
ito  deposition  to  the  fact  "  in  a  lump." 

''Kot  as  that  'ud  signify,  Mr.  Mills,"  said  the  head-housemaid  to  the 
ttider-butler;  "  for  people  as  don't  believe  the  Bible  don't  mind  what's 
iwore  on  the  Bible." 

There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  party  at  Bum- 

J^  Castle  on  the  following  day — the  absence  of  Lord  Bumham.    He 

las  uiavoidably  detained  at  the  county  town  on  business.    He  was  the 

^"^  sedulously  attentive  of  husbands,  as  all  agreed;  and  each  of  the 

fonng  ladies  secretly  hoped,  when  the  time  came  for  the  fulfilment 

^her  destiny,  she  might  find  a  parti  so  cligiblo  in  all  respects.    Lady 

Barnham  announced  at  breakfast  that  she  had  had  a  letter  from  her 

tnsband,  ffaW  of  apologiea  and  regret.    At  luncheon  bYig  mcxv\\Wi'^ftL 
roL,  vni.  p 
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that  she  had  rucoived  a  telegram  confirmioK  the  impossibility  of  Laid 
Bamham's  retit'liin;^:  the  I'aatle  in  time  for  dinner;  and  wliile  the  lattir 
gorgeous  soletoQity  was  in  pro^Bs,  &  sccoad  tolcgram  was  handed  tt 
her,  which  aht  reiid  nloud. 

The  mesas  pe  Wiis  :  "  It  ia  barely  possible  I  may  catch  the  last  tmit 
Do  not  expect  me  before  to-morrow.     Do  not  send  to  the  station." 

The   Countess  of  Marlesdale  preserced  a  grim   and  coDt*ffljW- 
ons  silence  wliile  this  meesage  was  read  and  commented  upon.     H 
Bon  had  never  thought  it  necesanry  to  keep  /•«'  so  well-isfonned 
his  movements.     To  her  mind  there  was  aomethiog  slavish  iu  y 
extreme  obsetvauee.    This  foreign  woman  had  not  only  mamad  t 
bewitched  him.     She  glanced  furLivel?,  with  eyea  full  of  gnii^ 
dislike,  at  her  diinirhter-iii-law.     Adeline  had  never  loclced  monh 
tiftil;  never  lieeii    in  more  radiant,  captivating   spirita.      Tba  J 
Blanche  looktd  ;vt  lier,  also  askauce,  and  felt  "  thankful,"  ae  dM 
herself,  "  that  her  JoBiah  would  never  have  to  know  that  Am  Ohralb 
wife  was  showing-olf  in  bis  absence,  and  attrnctlng  the  attentitnt'i 
the  whole  of  ihe  uompauy."     Perhaps  the  Lady  Blanche  had  on 
BO  little  regrctti.-d  that  her  Josiah  felt  it  more  consistent  to  dedton 
being  present  at  the  great  entertainments  given  by  tlie  Earl  and  Conn- 1 
teas,  88  on  this  ocetieion.    The  Reverend  Josiah  erred  on  the  ade  of , 
charity,  Blanche  thought ;  was  too  apt  to  make  allowances,  even  ei- 
cnsea,  for  Laily  Bnrnliam,  and  displayed  an  entirely  uncalled-for  eoli- 
citnde  for  her  tonversion.    That  eveniDg,  Adeline  captivated  everylwdjr 
all  over  again.     She  was  richly  and  tastefully  dreseed,  in  a  bsfaton 
hopeleasly  inimitable  by   any  milliner  of  English   growth;  and  she 
seemed  unconBcious  alike  of  her  beauty,  her  dress,  and  her  triumph. 

"  It's  the  only  time,  I  can  aay  with  a  clear  conscience,  I  ever  wirfai 
Lord  Bnrnhani  to  remain  away,"  said  Lady  Btimbam  to  Zelie,  when 
the  dinner  being  over,  and  the  party  assembled,  for  the  recreatioM 
I^oper  to  the  evening,  in  the  saloon,  she  contrived  to  escape  to  h« 
own  rooms  for  a  short  colloquy  with  her  maid.  "It  would  havebwn 
difficult  to  njauagc  about  him,  and  he  mi{;ht  have  spoiled  it  all  hB' 
intentionally.  All  is  quite  safe,  I  hope  ;  Parker  baa  no  notion  of  joi*- 
ing  the  servanfa,  and  there's  no  fear  of  her  ladyship  sitting  up?" 

"  Not  the  least  fear,  my  lady.  Mrs.  Parker  despises  all  the  servuiM 
except  Samuel ;  and  if  she  could  have  kept  him  from  watching  for  tk 
ghost  with  them,  she  would  have  told  of  the  servants  to  ber  ladyship; 
but  she  couldn't  persuade  him." 

Here  Zelie  smiled  a  queer  smile,  which,  being  interpreted,  mMUt 
that  the  "seriuna"  footman  had  yielded  to  persuasions  administer™ 
in  the  shape  of  taunts  from  quite  another  <|uarter ;  and  that  Parte' 
couldn't  tell  of  the  others  without  getting  him  into  trouble.  "There's 
no  fear  of  her  ladyship;  she'll  go  to  bed  as  aeaal." 

"  And  the  gentlemen  are  quite  determined  ?  There  ia  no  danger  m 
tbeir  giriag  it  up  ?" 
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""Not  the  leaat^  my  lady.    It's  all  settled  with  Mr.  Mills." 

"I  most  go  back,  lest  I  might  be  missed.    Everything  is  ready  ?" 

«  ETeiything.*' 

Zelie  threw  open  the  door  of  Lady  Bamham's  dressing-room,  which 

brilliantly  lighted. 

She  looked  in,  laughed,  gave  a  satisfied  nod  of  her  sunny  bro¥ni 
keid,  and  ran  lightly  down-stairs. 

The  evening  wore  gaily  away.  The  mimic  sovereignty  awarded 
viien  the  Twelfth-night  cake  was  cut  and  apportioned  was  fully  en- 
joyed; the  carpet-dance  was  lively,  if  not  very  long;  for  Twelfth-day 
IbU  oil  Saturday,  and  the  rules  were  strict  at  Bumham  Castle.  At  half- 
part  eleven  "  good-nights''  were  exchanged ;  the  ladies  retired,  and  the 
■ijoritj  of  the  gentlemen  sought  the  smoking-room. 

"  How  wonderfully  beautiful  Lady  Bumham  looked  to-night !''  said 
Sr  Oedl  to  Tommy  Toxteth,  as  he  followed  Captain  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Ketterville  to  Elysium. 

^Didn't  she,  by  Jove!''  assented  Tommy.  ''I  never  saw  a  more 
hntj  face;  and,  it's  very  odd,  I  have  been  puzzling  myself  all  night  to 
find  it  oat,  and  I  can't  hit  it  off; — ^I  have  seen  someone  she  is  so  mar- 
vdkndy  like." 

"Have  you?"  said  Sir  Cecil,  with  calm  and  dry  incredulity.  "  I 
Mver  nw  anyone  like  her,  and  don't  expect." 

The  numerous  clocks  in  the  house  and  offices  had  struck  twelve, 
ad  an  apparent  but  deceitful  quiet  reigned  in  the  castle,  when  Captain 
Crawford,  Mr.  Netterville,  Sir  Cecil  Morse,  and  Tommy  Toxteth,  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Mills,  and  followed  on  tiptoe  by  a  few  of  the  other  male 
gnctte  at  Bumham,  took  their  way  to  the  central  hall.  A  number  of 
lerrantt,  silent  and  metionless,  were  assembled  there.  The  order  of 
(rooceding  had  been  so  carefully  settled  beforehand  that  there  was 
lothing  to  be  talked  about,  and  the  strictest  silence  prevailed — silence 
vhich  permitted  the  hurried  breathing  of  the  women  to  be  audible. 
^  three  doors  which  communicated  with  the  picture-gallery  had  been 
left  ajar,  and  the  gallery  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  gas-jets,  turned 
i>wa  to  not  much  above  the  point  of  extinction. 

Captain  Crawford  and  Tommy  Toxteth  passed  into  the  library  by  a 

^  opening  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  took  up  a  position  behind 

^  which  communicated  with  the  picture-gallery.   Sir  Cecil  Morse  and 

Ifr*  Ketterville  passed  into  the  great  dining-room  by  a  similar  door  on 

4e  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  took  up  a  position  behind  that  which 

communicated  with  the  picture-gallery.     The  other  gentlemen,  with 

«1  the  servants  standing  close  behind   them,  placed  themselves  at 

"W  central  door,  which  led  from  the  hall  into  the  picture-gallery,  and 

^  opened  to  its  full  extent,  its  two  laitanU  laid  back  against  the 
wall. 

These  operationa  had  been  performed  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
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light  than  tb&t  which  the  dimly-barQiiig  gas  in  the  gallery  fttTordeft 
aod  the  scene  was  an  impree«ive  one. 

"The  macizdl  isn't  here,"  said  one  of  the  servants  in  the  lonot 
poeaible  tone  to  tlie  "  serions"  footman. 

"  HuBh !"  whispered  Samoel,  "  she  will  be  here  directly.  She  can1 
get  away  nntil  her  ladyship  is  undressed." 

He  had  hanliy  spoken,  when  a  light  figure  croEsed  the  dim  hallwid 
g  noieeless  atep,  and  a  tonch  on  the  eleere  of  the  "  aerions"  footmml 
coat  made  him  aware  of  Zelie'e  presence. 

"  Ib  your  pistol  ready?"  w>>'''npi^  Crawford  to  Tommy  Toxteth,  M 
he  took  him  gently  by  the  Bh  and  placed  him  in  the  narroi 

opening  of  the  door  on  the  1(  t  that  way,  and  cover  that  end.' 

"  Which  way  is  she  Baid  lu  Cuu  '  asked  the  lieatenant  in  a  lea 
heroic  t«ne  thnn  lie  eoald  have  wif 

"  Ko  one  knows,  as  we  already  yon ;  so  there's  an  equal  chanef 
for  both." 

An  almost  identically-Bimil  ac  had  taken  place  in  the  great 

dining-room,  wliero  Sir  Cecil  Mon-  d  Mr.  Netterville  were  posted 
Mr,  Netterville  faced  the  door  on  tne  right,  at  the  end  of  the  galleiy 
the  staircase  imiiiediateiy  outside  which  commonicated  with  the  ri^i 
wing  of  the  bnilding,  containing  the  Countess's  apartments. 

"It  is  settled  that  we  give  the  ghost  till  otw,  isn't  it?"  saidUr 
Netterville.  '  ■  (Juite  long  enough,  I  think ;  the  servants  might  be  per 
snaded  they  hud  seen  a  dozen  by  that  time." 

"Hush!"  enid  Sir  Cecil;  "don't  whisper.  If  any  of  the  ladies  an 
np,  they  might  think  it  was  thieves." 

Dead  silence.  Wsiting.  Something  like  genuine  awe  among  ttx 
servants.  Something  not  altogether  like  incredulity  among'  the  gentle- 
men. Perfect  slillness  among  all.  The  women's  cold  hands  graep  the 
men's,  and  they  stand  very  close  together,  and  have  strange  Inmps  in 
their  throats,  nnd  shivers  through  their  limbs  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  knows  if  she  tried  to  speak  she  conld  not  do  it.  A  quarter- 
past  twelve.  Dead  silence.  Waiting.  Then  the  sudden,  horrible 
howling  of  a  dog,  which  makes  the  women  start  and  catch  theii 
breath,  and  some  of  them  fee!,  that  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  are  watching  intently,  and  whom,  such  is  the  power 
of  their  caate,  they  dare  not,  even  for  terror's  potent  sake,  distnrh, 
they  would  run  away,  if  indeed  their  limbs  would  carry  them  ;  but,  if 
tliey  should  not,  then  it  would  be  a  relief  to  drop  down  where  thcj 
atand. 

Dead  silence.    Waiting. 

But  there  was  a  slight  noise  which,  if  every  ear  were  not  paiuMj 

strained  in  one  direction,  might  have  been  heard.    Prom  Lady  Bum- 

Manx's  boudoir  a  glass-door  opened  on  a  light  iron  stair  leading  to  the 

'f-garden,  which  in  the  summer  had  formed  her  chief  pleasure  al 

'AID.     The  Blight  noise  above  mentioned  was  caused  by  the  nn 
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:  of  this  bearilj-curtained  door,  and   the  ontrancQ  into   the 

1  and  lighted  room  of  no  unauthorised  intruder,  but  of  Lord 

nhaiu.     He  had  caught  the  last  train  at  the  last  minute,  and  had 

1  orer  from  the  atation,  guided  by  the  cold  wintry  moonlight, 

king  a  ncll-known  short  cut  whiuh  brought  him  to  the  flower- 

Ho  looked  acrosB  it,  saw  the  lights  in  his  wife's  rooms,  and 

i  on  letting  himself  ia  by  the  side-door,  and  enjoying  her  delight 

f  EDTpriBe.     She  was  still  up,  he  knew,  for  he  saw  a  shadow  passing 

d  forwards  once  or  twice  aa  he  crossed  the  garden.     He  ojwned 

)r,  poshed  the  curtain  aside,  and  looked  eagerly  into  the  room. 

e  was  not  there.    He  locked  the  glass-door,  and  went  into  the 

ing-room,  which  was  in  great  confasion  but  empty;  then  into  her 

Mia,  with  the  same  result. 

9  hasn't  come  np,"  he  thought ;  "  they  are  in  the  saloon.     I 
e  had  been  here ;  I  don't  want  to  go  down-stairs ;"  and  he  went 
~y  into  the  corridor.     No  lights,  no  Bervanta  about.     He  took 
it  from  Adeline's  dressing-table,  and  went  quickly  towards 
>n,  which  was  empty.    "  They  mnst  be  at  supijer  in  the  dining- 
e  thought.     Then  he  crossed  the  saloon  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
B  out  of  the  door  which  opened  on  a  corridor  communicating  with 
;  of  the  right  wing.    The  wax-light  in  his  hand  burned 
r,  and  flickered  as  the  draught  from  the  closing  door  couglit  it, 
'  !  light  Kulhced  to  show  Lord  Burnham  that  he  was  not  alone. 
I  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  into  the  centre  of  which  he  had 
rged,  something  came  towards  him,  something  which  chilled  his 
I  and  made  his  heart  stand  Gtill— something   in  human  shape 
li  yet  was  not  human,  which  was  the  form  of  a  beautifol  woman 
t  was  no  woman.     An  awfal  pliantom,  with  a  shadowy  face,  as 
ffman  with  brown  bright  eyes  and  rich  brown  hair,  heaped  np 
I  the  broad  brow,  and  falling  on  bare  polished  ehonldcrs,  majestic 
f  lenible,  for  the  luminons  form  had  the  semblance  of  substance, 
t  bad  it  not,  and  eight  of  it  had  the  dread  and  agony  of  death 
L  peace,  or  sanctity,  or  anything  but  fear.    The  phantom  came 
I  him,  walking,  but  not  as  living  beings  walk;  the  movement 
t  a  movement  of  the  limbs,  but  was  an  onward  sweep  as  of 
vinii.    The  iiwfhl  presence  was  clothed  in  phantom  garments,  of 
t  trailing   brown  satin  ;   the  train  was  held  aside  by  one  hand, 
i  foot  shone  beneath  the  skirt,  a  motionless  foot  which  yet  was 
long,  and  on  which  diamonds  gleamed.    In  the  other  hand 

0  rich  red  roses ;  and  when  the  awful  thing  had  passed  by  the 
ing  haroan  wretch  who  shrank  against  the  wall,  it  turned,  and 

1  hand  which  held  the  two  red  roses  uplifted  again  a*  by  a 
ping  wind,  waved  to  him  to  follow  it.    The  light  had  dropped 

'  1  band  and  waa  quenched,  bnt  he  needed  no  light  to  do  that 
ic  bidding.    From  the  awful  presence  came  something  that  was 
"ot  light,  but  yet  which  banished  darkness,  which  forbade  V\ve  Vi\«a&k&- 
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nesB  of  Beein^  itrno  more.    Oa  w^t  the  pbuitora,  dfrwn  tlip 
Bteire,  tho  eatin  train  Bwecping  noiwle«Jy  orer  tlwi  crinMiti .  -. 
OB,  to  the  right-hand  door  of  the  pk'iare-galioT,  OD  wbiidi  the  e 
Sir  Cecil  Morse  and  Mr.  NetLerville  were  int^iitlj'  fixed. 

Dead  eilence.     WaitiDg,    Half-juwt  twelvu. 

There  is  the  sli^'hteet  po^ihle  moTcioeDt  of  the  left^ianA  A 
the  picture-gallery,  there  ie  the  loweet  whisper  brcAtbed  ii 
enr — 

'•  My  God  !    There  it  is !" 

And  the  Brown  Lady  (,'lideB  throngh  the  doorway — hutM 
brown  hair  falling  on  lier  necli.  her  satin  train  held  t 
queenly  geatnre  of  the  hand,  the  two  rich  red  nisea  ncabliof 
Instrons  fulds  of  her  dress,  the  raised  skirt  allowing  t 
with  the  glittering  diamond  buclclo.     In  nnoUier  seoou 
Ford,  has  wrenched  the  pistol  from  Tommy  Toxtoth'B  h 
lond  cry  of  "  Lady  Bumham,  stop  1  for  (Sod's  sake,  stop  I' 
the  Brown  Lady  in  his  arms  ;  bnl  within  the  same  inal 
sharply  through  the  gallery,  and  a  heavy  fall  is  hean],! 
opposite  door. 

Thpy  laid  the  young  man's  lifolcBB  body  on  tlio 
wretched  wife  had  flung  herself,  and,  at  her  earnest 
her  to  search  for  the  wound,  which  Mr-  Nettervill*  fiw 
himself  of  haTing  inflicted.     But  there  was  no  voond, 
which  had  been  fired  at  the  ^host  was  found  on  the 
within  the  door  whose  threshold  the  dead  man  bod  trot 
was  quite  dead.     She  knew  it  ;  she  needed  no  one  to  tell 
her  why.     For  as  she — daring,  impions  foul,  assbesboald 
know  herself  to  be — came  in  thrrmgh  the  door  to  play  h< 
she  bad  seen  the  phantom ;  seen  the  horrible  presenee 
dared  to  mock — trifling  with  fearfiil  mysteries  into  vhi 
look  without  deiuJIy  sin — and  knew  in  another  instant 
her  husband. 

Everyone  had  seen  the  ghoet.   The  Brown  Lady  was  a  teu-l 
fold  terrible  tmtb  to  the  house  of  Itaby  now. 

Amid  all  the  wild  confusion,  the  utter  bewildemHOt 
despair,  the  helpless  movement,  the  clamour  juet  hnahj 
Toluntarily  within  the  immediate  Beighbourbood  of  the 
misery  of  the  parents,  the  grief  of  the  friends,  the  ^heer  fri^A^' 
eerrants — Adeline  was  quiet,  and  alone.     She  sat  still  npoB  ika 
her  burden  on  her  knees,  her  arms  clasped  round  it,  and  her  bsMi  M 
over  the  still,  white  face.     The  medical  aid,  which  they  knew  tt 
could  not  avail,  was  sent  for,  and  to  all  entreaties  she  was  de&f. 

"  When  the  doctor  comes,  he  shall  touch  him ;  no  one  till 
IcaTc  me  alone  till  then." 

Hej  shrank  from  her  &pp%\\c&,  sa  *\\e  ^B.^.Vwti  to;  th«  «biai 
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1,  and  flimg  it  like  a  sheet  over  her  head.  It  fell  around  her 
d  lay  over  the  dead  man ;  and  as  she  sat  there,  though  her 
lained  to  her,  Adeline  Burnham's  heart  died. 

Kiarlesdale  still  lives,  and  Bumham  Castle  has  not  yet  passed 
Kjssession  of  that  obnoxious  person  to  whom  the  late  Countess 
3  is  commemorated,  with  her  son's,  on  a  splendid  memorial- 
1  Bumham  church,  as  well  as  on  the  magnificent  family  tomb) 
a  dislike.  The  Earl  is  still  fond  of  a  quiet  life,  and  enjoys  it^ 
1,  with  his  daughter  Madeleine.  He  is  not  very  sad,  consider- 
then,  as  he  says,  he  is  an  old  man ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what 
3  can  bear.  When  his  widowed  daughter-in-law  comes  to  see 
ikes  to  see  her,  of  course ;  but  her  sternness,  her  gravity,  her 
3rioufine8S  oppress  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  is  rather 
^he  should  not  remain  very  long,  which  she  knows,  and  ac- 
makes  her  stay  short.  She  never  visits  Bumham, — indeed, 
)  has  been  let  to  a  rich  banker  for  the  last  five  years, — and 
Blanche  Croaker  regards  that  circumstance  as  a  special  grace 
upon  the  parish. 

very  mention  of  her  name,  Josiah,  ought  to  make  a  Christiam 
mother  shudder,"  she  says,  with  needless  iteration ;  and  in 
)le  edacity  the  Lady  Blanche  shudders,  strongly  and  often. 
3  picture-gallery  at  Bumham  Castle  there  is  an  empty  space 
i  portrait  of  the  French  countess  hung ;  but  a  deeper  and  more 
nterest  is  attached  to  the  Brown  Lady,  and  the  neighbourhood 
ger  faith  than  ever  in  the  Bumham  ghost 
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SoiBNOB  is  the  key  to  Natnre's  handiwork,  the  "  open  BeBsme"  t 
her  myfiteries,  esjiluiuing  the  laws  which  have  presided  over  all  thisg 
created,  and  angaesting  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  earth's  phynn 
condition  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  promote  his  comfort  and  »dl 
being,  whilBt  increasing  his  material  wealth,  and  securing  his  moral  u 
social  developmenl .  All  these  resnlts  go  hand-in-hand  with  thedew 
lopments  of  Sci^'nce,  which  is  the  handmaid  of  Providence,  bat  txp 
ciolly  in  its  physical  and  mechanical  departments. 

Contemplated  from  this  point  of  view,  oar  earth  ceases  to  be 
mere  geographii-d)  congeries  of  countries  and  climates.  She  hsoom 
a  living  being,  ondowed  with  all  the  fnoctional  activity  of  oi^snis 
and  vitality.  That  she  is  the  common  mother  is  in  accordance  vil 
the  belief  of  all  primitive  nations,  confirmed  by  the  inspired  wriWiJ 
and  imagination  is  not  severely  taxed  to  discover  in  her  |>art8  lu 
elements  the  representative  analogies  of  life  and  maternity.  Thi 
viewed,  her  external  crnst  is  but  a  skin,  on  which  all  animals  h 
and  have  their  being.  Internally  she  conceals  tlie  forces  whicli  it 
velop  her  functioiml  iK'tivity,  Her  solid  parts  ore  bonc«;  her  loM 
material,  flesh  i  her  streams  are  blood  i  and,  finally,  she  walln  Ik 
empyrean  as  a  thing  of  life,  her  two  motions  being,  probahly,  tt 
source  of  all  functional  activity  in  plants  and  animals.  To  the  tat 
we  are  indebted  for  all  of  which  we  are  made,  short  of  the  Unn 
soul.  We  are  adapted  to  her ;  and  the  immutable  laws  of  her  phjoa 
ordinntion  perpetually  form,  fashion,  or  influence  every  living  tbis 
she  supports  on  her  surface,  in  her  atmoephere,  or  in  the  depths  of  Ix 
waters.  The  animal  man,  destined  to  hold  dominion  over  her,  wi 
alone  endowed  with  facnlties  designed  to  reveal  his  relation  to  b 
and  her  other  beings,  and  the  principles  to  which  he  must  conftmn  i 
order  to  secure  his  modicum  of  life  and  well-being. 

But  how  was  man  to  secure  this  modicum  of  life  and  well-bdDj 
The  re)>ly  is  that  of  the  English  workman,  who,  being  asked  dx 
definition  of  machines,  exclaimed,  "Machines  are  all  things,  berii 
nails  and  twth,  that  serve  man  for  work  I" 

The  other  animals  have  been  created  complete  in  their  way, » 
in  af«igning  to  them  a  jiersonal  and  stationaiy  existence,  ProTidoi' 
gave  to  each  of  them  on  the  first  day  of  its  eiist«nc«  immntib 
orpma  and  instruments  apiiroprial«d  to  the  kind  of  life  to  which 
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is  a  miner  armed  with  powerful  mattocks,  and  the  spider 
3mparable  spinner.  Some  animals  are  famished  with  a  saw, 
re  pincers,  others  a  wimble  or  bradawl.  The  beaver  has  a 
a  spade,  a  trowel,  a  rammer,  and  engineering  skill  of  the 
precision ;  the  bee  has  the  square  and  compasses.  If  it  can- 
id  that  these  workers  never  improve  in  the  use  of  their  tools 
be  first  nest  of  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  is  generally  more  imperfectly 
ban  the  second — still,  that  is  all ;  they  never  change  their 
1  they  transmit  them  to  their  progeny  just  Ks  they  received 
t  is  otherwise  with  man. 

bas  nothing  but  his  teeth  and  nails ;  he  is  incomplete ;  and  he 
o  effect  his  completion  by  famishing  himself  with  the  organs 

needs.  He  has  to  protect  his  vulnerable  body,  and  to  arm 
'less  hands.  Man  has  nothing;  but  he  has  the  means,  and 
ver,  under  the  obligation,  of  acquiring  everything ;  and  thus 
weakness  is  the  foundation  of  his  strength  and  the  title  of  his 
Thanks  to  that  small  matter  of  his  stmcture — that  (^os^ 
lb,  which  permits  him  to  seize  and  let-go  as  he  pleases  what- 
nay  handle — ^he  can  add  by  turns  to  the  effort  of  his  hand 
it  of  a  stone,  the  reach  of  a  branch,  the  cutting  faculty  of 
the  elasticity  of  air.  The  human  race  entered  on  its  reign 
e  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is,"  when  the  first  man  felt  the 
f  a  flower  of  Paradise,  and  discovered  that  he  could  pluck 
lis  finger  and  thumb.  Without  that  anatomical  improve- 
;he  foot  into  a  hand,  and  of  the  great-toe  into  a  thumb,  per- 
pposable"  by  each  finger,  the  world  would  not  be  what  it  is. 
ight  have  accomplished  much,  as  beavers  do  with  their  tails, 
¥ith  their  beaks ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  neither  beavers 
1 ;  and  deplorable  would  have  been  the  state  of  such  a  com- 
(ven  should  some  of  its  members  have  been  able  to  imitate 
nious  gentleman  at  Antwerp  who  paints  with  his  feet :  for 
ntestable  that  every  human  work,  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
8  well  as  the  finest  and  most  artistic,  goes  back  to  the  single 
i  thumb.  Be  it  one  where  enormous  masses  of  masonry  have 
rried  and  built  together,  or  one  where  natural  forces  have 
terously  taken  up,  and  tumed  to  perpetual  and  multiplied 

all  comes  from  the  faculty  of  pinching.  The  pyramids  of 
d  a  saw-mill  on  the  St.  Lawrence  both  express  the  same 
ial  construction  of  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  piece  of 
m — a  human  hand.  Hence  the  best  definition  ever  given 
-namely,  ''an  animal  with  a  cephalic  hand,''  a  brain-handed 

,  finger,  and  thumb,  therefore,  are  the  guarantee  of  man's 
f  throughout  creation.  Thanks  to  his  observing  intelligence, 
tive  memory,  his  judgment  which  compares  and  combinesy 
aaUj  to  the  faculty  of  translating  and  transmillmg  \]tiQi\)L^\i 
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bf  ^wedi,  wiiicb  tfwnps  iiim  wiib  bis  salient  characterietic  nmrmgil 
aaimala,  anil  opon  beibre  faim  social  nliuioos  of  unliuuUd  eiu  ' 
be  w  eoaUed — firtt  in  tt»  ootine  of  oacfa  existence,  and  then  b; 
c^alD  of  laeceedin^  exMt<aic£s  throngfaoat  all  time — to  iiniUte,  a 
biae,  nn^nirf,  or  tnosfona  Uieae  organs,  none  of  wbic^  have  !•• 
gJTCO  to  Itim  aione.  but  DO>e  of  wfaich  also  have  ever  been  nJo 
bim.    ThttB  be  applies  ssd  comtHnea,  for  his  ovn  nee  aluae,  kll 
piecee  of  tbe  immense  ar»Dal  EcaUered  among  tbe  other  animala. 
amu  his  fiogers,  for  digging  and  tearing  pnrposefl,  wUb  steel  d 
a  tbcia^and   limes  more  terrible  than  are  those  of  the  tigor, 
piercing  be  giras  tbem  borers  itbieh  tnv«cea  in  on  instant  the  b 
at  vood  and  metal,  and  wimbles  that  peootratf  the  mii  to  lU  nt 
Bust  depth ;  vbile  for  meaguring  dimensions,  temperaturea,  or  wd| 
be  BQi^lies  them  vitb   instniiDenU  so  delicate,  that   nothing  i 
eacape  them.    He  sopplements  hie  Tision  with  the  powL't  and  rfl 
of  that  of  (be  eagle,  or  the  wooderfol  delicacy  im[)arted  to  tbe  orf 
of  a    microsoopic    animalcnle.      He    fashions    an    inetrnmenl  whi 
literallj  by  ocular  demonstnUioo,  shoe's  liim  the  metals  of  Ae  il 
atfltoephere  and  those  of  the  more  distant  stars  and  nebnlic.    Il 
tiie  ocean  he  plonges  irresistible  fins,  or  presents  hngi 
air,  and  Boperadds,  whenever  he  pleases,  to  tlie  small  weiglit  ofj 
bodj  a  mass  ten  times  henvitr  ihan  the  enormous  body  of  ^  I 
pbant — namely,  that  of  l.ie  gigantic  steam-hammer,  which 
said  to  bsTc  become  ac  intelligent  thing,  and  instinct  with  tite 
will  that  animates  it,  as  it  kneads  incandescent  masi 
twenty  tons'  weight  with  furious  energy,  or  crocks  a  nnt  with  I 
precision  and  grace  as  not  to  toncb  the  kernel  I    All  these  iniCnmi 
and  processes,  from  the  simplest  t«  the  most  complicated — frern 
fish-bone  or  the  tbom-needle  to  the  steam  sewing-machine,  from 
first  sling  to  the  terrible  rifled  breechloader,  from  the  skin  or  k 
which  serres  the  sBvage  as  a  boat  to  the  screw-steamer  which  csl 
in  its  flanks  the  force  of  many  thonsand  horses — all  ibeee,  wi 
ception  and  without  dilference,  arc  machines,  tliat  is,  roeana  of  dl 
and  action  famished  by  observation  and  science  to  tbe  weakaea 
fragility  of  the  human  body,  methods  to  obtain  more  from  tbe 
effort  by  directing  it  better — in  a  word,  wayg  of  extending  lifi;  hj 
diminishing  its  pasBive,  and  increasing  its  active,  conditiun.    In  all 
we  have  ihe  manifestation  of  Ihe  brain-hnnd.  the  fingtr  and  ihaoiK 
to  which  man  is  indebleil  for  his  productive  power,  by  means  of  i''- 
machines  which  (hey  have  deriscd,  and  consequently  for  all  bis  r*' 
sonrcfls  and  enjoyments. 

Homer  gives  ns  a  picture  of  twelve  women,  twelve  slaves,  ia  f" 
p&laoe  of  Ulysses,  or  rather  the  rnstic  homestead  in  which  his  Uiti^" 
Penelope  was  waiting  for  her  lord  and  master.  These  woman  w* 
hard  at  work  grinding  between  two  stones  the  oom  reqntpod  fir  O" 
dnye  consumption.    Tbe  same  primitive  proocsa  is  still 
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aznoDg  oertain  peoples  in  Abyssima,  Nubia,  in  Algeria,  and  sometimes 
eren  in  the  tents  of  the  chiefs,  as  described  by  Homer  in  the  case  of 
TJiyases.  They  hare  no  machines;  the  sweat  of  woman  rapplies  their 
place.  For  how  many  months  could  each  of  these  poor  women  snpply 
floor,  which  they  themselyes  oould  scarcely  taste  ?  Perhaps  for  twenty- 
fire,  certainly  not  more. 

Now,  if  we  enter  one  of  those  immense  mills,  famiBhcd  with  all  the 
improrements  of  modem  science,  in  which  the  grain  is  carried  up, 
gronnd,  bolted,  or  sifted,  and  pat  into  sacks  by  machinery,  and  ask  the 
one  man  there  who  superintends  and  directs  the  variouB  o|)eration8, 
what  quantity  of  this  floor,  of  the  best  quality,  he  can  deliver  for  con- 
sumption, besides  retaining  a  good  share  for  himself,  he  will  tell  yon 
that  he  snpplies  rations  for  four  or  five  thousand  of  his  fcllow-crea- 
timi.    An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  can  be  thus  better  fed  with  less 
trouble,  tihan  the  small  household  of  Ulysses.    The  ditTcrence  of  pro- 
Andon  in  this  case,  without  insisting  on  the  difference  of  quality  and 
the  enormous  difference  of  human  effort,  is  in  the  proportion  of  at 
Ittflt  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Take,  again,  the  production  of  iron.  The  difference  between  the 
indiiction  of  the  old  fhrnace  and  the  modem  furnace,  which  blazes 
n^iit  and  day  incessantly,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty- five  or 
flurty — ^three  cwt.  at  least  instead  of  twelve  pouuds  or  less.  Many  an 
tttibliahment  of  the  kind  {»\)duces  more  iron  daily  than  the  entire 
Boman  Empire  of  old ;  and  steel,  which  was  not  long  ago  so  dear — 
M,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  living  part  of  tools  and  the  mor- 
to  of  the  human  handr^will  soon  be  (thanks  to  the  Bessemer  pro- 
W  and  the  splendid  innovations  of  Erupp)  as  easily  obtainable  as  was 
tte  worst  cast-iron  in  the  last  century. 

It  has  been  aptly  observed  that  civil-engineering  is  "  the  opposable 
%er  and  thumb"  in  its  modem  development.  There  were  bold  and 
■kflful  engineers,  architects,  and  constractors  before  Mr.  John  Fowler 
Qd  the  Institute  of  Giyil  Engineers.  In  tmth,  the  ancients  set  us 
•WW  examples  which  we  have  hardly  equalled  yet.  For  all  the  mighty 
i^  which  steam  gives  to  modem  times — and  here  again  it  must  be 
'BBembercd  that  a  steam-engine  has  for  its  sole  progenitors  the  finger 
«ad  thumb — we  cannot  quite  understand  how  the  old  world  achieved 
^wanders  which  are  its  monuments.  A  pyramid  as  big  as  that  of 
^^i^eops  could  be  raised  now,  and  monoliths  as  tremendous  as  those  of 
we  Pharaohs  oould  be  quarncd  and  carved  and  polished ;  but  it  would 
P^'de  us  still  to  perform  the  feat  with  the  lever  and  the  wheel  alone — 
«Je  muscle  and  sinew  and  the  backs  of  men.  They  also  must  have 
"^  no  mean  '  builders  and  contractors'  who  drew  the  sf)ecifications 
«^r  the  Tower  of  Babel.  As  for  canals,  Necho  anticipated  M.  de  Les- 
■^  «t  the  IstiimuB  of  Suez ;  and  not  only  did  Xerxes  cut  a  sea-way 
^boiigii  Mount  Athos,  but  Dinocrates,  the  sculptor,  offered  Alexander 
^  earve  the  mounlsiD  into  a  statue  of  that  monarcli,  ^\t\i  k  t^NRii  ^i 
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ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  hie  left  hand,  and  a  lake  in  hia  right, 
receiving  all  the  torrents  from  the  mountain-top.  They  took  in  «wJi 
ideas,  too,  without  losing  their  breath  ;  for  Alexander's  only  objeciioo 
to  the  project  vas,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  snpply  the  town  io  tht 
hand  of  the  coloBana  with  provisionB,  And  farther  back  still,  wncmE 
works  whith  were  not  only  talked  of  but  executed,  there  are  the  atn- 
pendouB  ruins  of  Baalbec^ruiuB,  because  an  earthquake  r«nt  them  to 
pieces,  for  nothing  else  conld  have  done  it.  The  traveller  io  Syhi 
stands  astounded  at  the  three  vast  stones  in  the  Boutbem  face  of  the 
teopie,  which  gave  it  the  Greek  name  of  Trilithon.  These  monstren 
masses  are  each  sixty-three  feet  long  by  thirteen  in  breadth  and  deptli, 
and  they  cannot  weigh  less  than  eight  hundred  tons  apiece;  yet  tltej 
are  as  neatly  in  their  place  as  a  stock-brick ;  and  in  the  quarry  hard  hj 
is  a  still  more  enormons  mass,  just  ready  for  detaching  and  tranqioit- 
ing,  about  which  the  Arabs  tell  you  that  the  djins  or  genii  whon 
the  others  '  went  ont  on  strike'  before  this  one  was  ready.  The  nty 
earthquake  haa  left  undisturbed  the  '  Three  Stones.*  Then  « 
mechanicul  puzzles  among  ourselves,  bequeathed  by  'civil  engineet*' In 
blue  paint  and  wolf-skins,  living  on  acorns — the  Logan  and  Rocking- 
Stones,  the  Cairns,  the  Druidical  Circles,  Stonehenge,  and  similu 
relics.  There  was  wit  and  muscle  among  early  Britons  before  thoB 
gray  crags  were  piled  on  end.  Brain  and  finger  and  thumb — tho* 
old  allies — were  hard  at  work  before  a  dnmpy  level  was  dreamed  of." 

But  only  think  of  the  toil  of  the  human  djins,  genii,  or  eagiM 
whose  bones,  sinews,  backs,  and  necks  were  employed  in  those  andait 
eonstmetions.  All  primitive  transport  was  effected  on  the  hack,*)! 
the  first  beast  of  burden  was  man  or — woman.  The  term  "carrier^ 
exists  in  all  languages,  and  in  some  it  is  significant  of  the  mode  of 
carrying — thns,  in  the  French  cu/-porteur  and  porte-Zatr,  the  n«k 
and  the  shoulders  are  plainly  pointed  ont  as  really  bending  under  tf 
fiiix,  or  load.  To  the  forests  for  timber,  to  tlie  quarries  for  stones,  ODf 
mountains  and  across  valleys,  the  human  beoats  of  burden  trudga 
painfully  from  place  to  place,  in  short  iourneys,  and  with  dillien!^ 
carried  half  a  hundredweight,  or  contributed  thus  much  in  effort  whe 
cotmtless  multitudes  of  such  workers  were  ganged  for  the  colossal  o 
strnctions  of  old.  Tme,  the  horse  and  the  ass  were  soon  thought  oft 
aid  in  human  labour,  and  so  ten  men  became  discharged,  for  I" 
living  machines  carry  at  least  three  hundredweight.  But  what  is  Uii 
when  compared  to  what  the  same  animal  is  enabled  to  carry  by  a  c 
trivauce  of  man's  finger  and  thumb  !  On  a  fixed  tramway  the  hon 
will  drag  ten  times  that  weight ;  ten  times  more  than  this  again  fay 
means  of  the  more  oven  and  less  resisting  lines  of  an  iron  railway  i  a 
846  tons  on  the  mobile  surface  of  a  canal. 

But  the  human  finger  and  thumb  did  not  stop  there.     They  hafi 
given  ns  at  length  a  far  more  powerful  machine — that  Qaming  o 
which  weighs  some  420  tons,  and  'Kli\ck  t«n.  ox  t^tVift  tiawa 
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"oight  cannot  stop  in  its  fiery  gallop.  From  one  eitremity  of  a 
oiuntry— or  evon  a  continent — to  the  other,  with  n  rapidity  ten  times 
KtralM  than  tLnt  of  the  horae,  if  needed,  prodigious  loads,  filling 
iiTiiidrvds  of  yards'  space  and  solid  carriages,  are  diiily  dragged  before 
(itir  ejM ;  a  single  man,  in  these  daily  convoys  of  industry,  soraetimcB 
more  aumerons  than  an  army-corps  in  a  campaign,  performs  the  work 
"fiiior  seven  Ibonsand  ancient  carriers  or  porters.  And  the  driver 
»f  the  [rain,  whose  finger  and  thamb  give  impulEC  to  this  gigantic 
raflohirie — who,  more  aureiy  than  the  old  .ilolus,  gives  rein  or  curbs  his 
fiiUDiag  sUied  ;  tbe  chief  of  a  caravan  snch  as  the  plains  of  Asia  and 
ihe  ennds  of  Africa  never  dreamed  of — seems  one  of  those  heroes  of 
etsicm  tales  to  whom  an  irresistible  talisman  subjected  the  genii  and 
ibe  elvtnenta  of  heaven. 

To  give  a  more  accnrate  idea  of  this  stupcndons  power,  we  may 
«itc  thnt  many  a  ship  carries  in  her  flanks  a  force  equivalent  to  that 
if  (li.iioO  or  50,000  horses  of  flesh  and  bone — equal  to  the  cavalry  of 
i^L  most  jiowerfnl  armies  mentioned  in  history.  We  Bhonld  also  add 
'liii  a  machine  of  tbe  nominal  power  of  1400  horses  may,  according 
ii'  Chevaher,  eiert,  if  needed,  five  times  that  power,  or  that  of  7000 
Imraeg.  The  steam-horse  has  doable  the  power  of  the  animal,  and  it 
«n  work  twenty-fonr  hours  instead  of  only  eight.  Here,  then,  is  a 
iMcliine  which  of  itaelf  representa  at  least  42,000  /isrses  in  Urn  slabk. 

The  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  is  composed  of  granite.  It  is  700  feet 
in  tlic  side  of  its  base,  and  oOO  in  perpendicular  height,  and  it  stands 
radeven  acres  of  ground.  Its  weight  is  therefore  12,700  millions  of 
foBiiLis,  at  a  medium  height  of  125  feet:  now  it  might  be  raised  by 
1  iieun.engine  with  the  combustion  of  only  700  tons  of  coal,  a  quantity 
(^nwamed  in  some  foundries  in  a  week. 

A  train  of  coaches  weighing  8ti  tons,  and  conveying  210  passengers, 
"  lirawn  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  and  back  by  the  combustion 
^'  <  tona  of  coke,  the  cost  of  which  is  only  52.  An  establishment  of 
-"  stage-coaches  and  3S00  horses  would  be  required  to  carry  the  same 
3'imt)er  of  passengers  daily  on  a  common  road. 

When  we  compare  the  mere  force  of  man  with  that  obtained  by  the 
'■'■lite  of  his  finger  and  thumb,  by  the  ascent  of  Moot  Blanc  from  the 
'"hy  of  Chamouni,  we  find  that  it  is  the  most  toilsome  feat  that  a 
'irringman  can  perform  in  two  days,  although  it  is  certain  that  a  man's 
'■'■iT  labour  or  expense  of  force  is  e<|nal  to  the  power  obtained  by  steam 
'■'to  four  pounds  of  coal ;  yet  the  combustion  of  only  two  poonds  of 
'  ■'!  would  suffice  to  waft  him  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  &Ienai  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  art  raised 
'■'  modem  times,  consists  of  a  mass  of  iron  not  less  than  4,000,"(i0 
^''Mit  in  weight,  suspended  at  a  medium  height  of  about  120  feet 

'•0  the  sea.  The  combustion  of  only  seven  bushels  of  coal  in  a 
'-t«iji -engine  would  suffice  to  raise  it  to  the  place  where  it  hangs. 

Finally,  if  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  meaeuTOB  15,<iQQ 
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milee,  were  begirt  with  an  iron  railway,  a  train  canTing  2J 
nngen;  wiiiild  be  drawn  round  it  by  the  combtistioti  of  about  3( 
of  coke,  and  tha  circuit  wunld  be  accomplished  in  five  weeka. 

Ko  uiLtii>ii  liRs  bad  more  reason  to  blesB  tbie  ooatrivanoe 
finger  and  thumb  thau  Gr^at  Britain.  It  was  fashioned  jnat 
time  n-liuii  she  most  needed  it.  At  the  eommoDCGment  of  the  | 
century,  Eui^laad  was  left  eshaiiBted  by  n  long  but  finally  glurioi 
The  Bt^iiiii-fnfiine  came  to  her  reacuo.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
engthD  and  the  powers  which  it  conferred,  England  nould  bai 
an&ble  to  t-opc  m  sueceeefally  with  the  otherwise  overwhelmi) 
adTantuKcs  of  her  position. 

If  WI3  turn  from  these  prodigies  of  power,  the  appltcatiooB 
chlDGry  (ictiiatcd  by  Et«am  in  the  arte  of  life  arc  equally  astound 

A  few  years  ago,  eighteen  different  hands,  not  one  of  wiiotD 
to  himself,  could  make  twenty  pine  a-day,  were  employed  in  i 
a  pin.     At  present  an  engine  makes  sisty-fonr  every  minute. 

A  needle-making  machine  has  been  invonted'  at  Sheffield, 
which  would  occupy  only  four  rooms,  each  about  25  yards  by  II 
by  tlio  power  of  a  sii-horse  steam-engine,  fourteen  millions  of 
o&n  be  produced  per  week. 

The  manufacture  of  percussioQ-capB  for  rifles  is  one  of  the  mo 
OOB  achievementa  of  the  human  finger  and  thumb.  The  caps  ai 
by  an  intelligent  machine— fi[»r  why  should  not  that  t«rm  be 
where  design  is  evident,  and  the  mind  of  man  has  fashioned  a 
worker  out  of  inanimate  matter  ?  The  machine,  worked  by  stean 
the  cap  from  a  sheet  of  copper,  primes  it  with  the  eiplosive  fill 
and  turns  it  out  completely  finished — all  except  the  Tarnishing ; 
however,  is  done  very  rapidly  by  another  machine.  A  punch  fii 
from  a  sheet  of  copper  a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  croes,  whidi, 
down  an  inclined  plane,  lands  over  a  die,  when  a  punch  come 
upon  it  and  presses  it  into  the  cap — the  die  and  ponch  being  t 
lated  that  the  slits  in  the  cap  do  not  extend  to  the  bottom 
protw'ta  more  completely  the  percuaaion -powder  or  fnlminal 
moialure.  A  horisontal  rerolving-plate  now  brings  a  hook  no 
rim  of  the  cap,  and  carries  it  round  under  the  hopper  contain 

ril»r    whiph  ilrniK  a  i^hnrow  nf  tho  (Jr»J  nnwder  into 
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Steel  pens!    Need  we  Buy  one  word  about  this  wondrous  aid  to 
thought  and  basinesB  at  the  present  epoch  of  man's  adTancement  ?    All 
the  geese  in  the  world  could  never  have  sufficed  to  supply  pens  to  the 
derelopment  of  modem  writing :  but  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  steel- 
pen  machine  are  fairly  inexhaustible  in  production ;  and  if  some  of  its 
produces  are  abominably  bad,  as  some  are  undoubtedly  good, — those, 
to  wit,  made  by  the  renowned  Joseph  Oillott,  the  founder,  we  believe,  of 
■teel-pen  mana&otore, — ^yet  the  produce  of  the  steel-pen  machine  bids 
defiance  to  all  the  thought,  all  the  business,  all  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
of  the  universe  to  make  the  demand  greater  than  its  powers  of  supply. 
Steam-printing!    How  wonld  it  have  been  possible  to  do  without 
h  at  the  present  day  ?    It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  abundance  of 
fte  sapply  has  commensnrately  increased  the  abundance  of  readers. 
Ii  1792  the  annual  nomber  of  British  newspapers  was  15,000,000. 
Abeady,  in  1840,  it  approximated  100,000,000.    At  the  present  time 
it  &r  exceeds  that  number — the  annual  number  of  one  of  our  London 
diily  newspapers  alone  being  about  38,000,000.    Without  the  print- 
iBg-^nachine  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  read- 
ing and  inquiring  pablic.    This  mighty  worker  only  requires  the  aid 
tf  two  men  and  a  boy,  producing  from  2000  to  3000  copies  per  hour, 
or  twenty  times  the  number  by  ordinary  presswork,  thus  reducing  the 
QOit  and  charge  one-half.    The  celebrated  French  publisher  Hachette 
hoped  to  see  the  time  when  books  could  be  produced  so  cheaply  that 
dwf  might  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  read.    One  does  not  exactly 
lee  the  desirableness  of  such  a  consummation ;  but  if  it  ever  come  to 
poos,  it  will  be  due  to  the  finger  and  thumb  of  machinery. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  ?  Job  asked,  '^  Canst  thou  send  lightnings 
that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  ?"  (xxxviii.  35.) 
Bdence  answers,  Tes.  As  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  the  working  of  the 
dectric  telegraph  is  the  fabrication  of  artificial  lightning,  supplied  to 
order  at  a  fixed  price,  in  any  quantity  required,  and  of  any  prescribed 
fcrce,  along  conductors  which  may  be  carried,  and  doubtless  will  ulti- 
niately  be  carried,  round  the  universe,  as  they  have  been  across  the 
Atlantic.  To  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  seemed  a 
nughty  feat»  even  for  a  fairy;  but  electricity  might  send  a  despatch 
OUQJ  times  round  the  earth  between  the  two  beats  of  a  common  clock 
"-or  (me  second — and  could  write  it  in  full  at  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  repeated  by  word  of  mouth.  All  that 
it  requires  is  its  own  power — which  is  unlimited — and  a  continuous 
^dnctor,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  inseparable  from  the  railway.  It  is  its 
P*ardian  angel,  superintending  it  throughout  the  entire  length  of  its 
wandering,  preventing  accidents,  warning  of  danger,  directing  the  sup- 
Pty  of  wants — in  a  word,  performing  the  function  of  its  ever- watchful 
Povidence.  It  is  the  "  brave  spirit,"  the  Ariel  of  social  life,  everlast- 
^Ij  readj,  and  exclaiming  in  all  our  wants — 
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''leome 
To  answer  tfay  best  pleftsnre— be*t  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dire  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds — to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  all  his  quality." 

Snch  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  achierements  and  benefits  oonferred 
npon  man  by  his  finger  and  thomb.  Bat  yaater  things  than  these 
mnst  be  accomplished  before  we  care  to  call  upon  engineering  acienoe 
to  make  of  the  earth,  as  man's  home,  that  which  it  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing. There  is  the  air  itself,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  made  for  the  birds 
onlj,  any  more  than  the  sea  for  the  fishes.  No  doubt  the  "  pilots  of 
the  pnrple  twilight*'  hare  yet  to  appear,  and  pass  examinations  at  as 
aerial  Trinity-House  board ;  but  if  eyer  cotton  and  com  go  '*  t^  tbs 
clouds,"  good-bye  to  the  last  yestige  of  protection !  To  be  oontenti 
howeyer,  for  the  present  with  terra  firmOy  there  is,  as  the  President  d 
the  Institution  of  Oiyil  Engineers  some  time  ago  yery  justly  obserrei 
an  extraordinary  age  of  construction  eyidently  approaching.  We  ahiB 
not  be  content  with  a  ditch  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  donUa 
rails  all  the  way  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Works  will  be  ante- 
taken  to  which  the  Pyramids  and  the  Appian  Road  were  child'a-ptajF* 
There  will  not  be  a  coast  without  a  harbour  of  refuge,  nor  will  festerimg 
slums  be  poured  into  wholesome  and  useful  riyers.  Science^  whiek 
will  be  asked  for  much,  is  sure  to  giye  us  more.  The  fingw  aal 
thumb  of  man  haye  great  "  works  and  days"  before  them,  and  tbak 
achieyements  in  the  past  and  the  present  are  the  guarantees  of  ftitott 
accomplishments  a  thousand  times  more  astonishing  and  important 

Ain)R£W  STEIKMETZ. 
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No.  IV.  Jnirg-Iaitt  C^tatrt  {continued). 

lEAK— MACB£ADT— MIS8  FAUCIT— MBS.  GLOYKBr-^  JACK  BAHHI8TEB'* 
-'JOB  MUirDKS**— 5TEPHBX  KEMBLE — ^^  LTTTLX  KVIOHT.** 

Lane  nothing  had  for  a  long  time  saooeeded  till,  on  the  20th 
7  1814,  a  little  fihabby  man  with  fine  eyes — a  new  recndt 
;er — appeared  as  Shjlock.  He  was  a  poor  sli^ited  actor,  one 
B^ean,  who,  only  a  few  weeks  belore,  had  entoed  Dordteata* 
find  hongry,  carrying  on  his  back  his  eldest  child,  who  was 
irhooinng-congh.  He  had  been  {^ying  mdodiamatic  parts, 
qnins  and  sarages,  throogh  Deronshire  and  DoneUhire^  and 
Bter  had  been  locky  enoogh  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Amdd, 
-Lane  manager,  who  had  engaged  ^  the  great  little  man  with 
talian  face,"  for  a  tenn  of  three  years,  at  a  salary  rising  to 
Is  a-week.  "  My  God,"  he  said,  homing  with  ambition  and 
7  he  already  druik  hard,  **  if  I  shoold  soeoeed  now,  I  think  it 
me  mad." 

nights  after,  his  child  died ;  he  drenched  himself  with  Icaody, 
wing  himself  (m  the  corpse,  coTcred  it  with  kiwct,  and  swore 
vake  it  from  the  dead.  This  child  ^Howard;  bad  acted  with 
ignmonih  in  Ptzarro  and  Chorum  amd  AekSk$. 
3  time  of  his  Drary-Lane  engagfmfnt,  Kean  was  all  hit 
D  Li§  lodgisgi  u.  Xa  21  Cedl'^tRCS,  Suaad.  He  bad  euae 
n  with  bomorred  ciciQey,  and  he  had  not  paid  Us  rcflt  for 

months ;  bat  :he  ^xA  fmi  ataid.  Us  kndlady,  was  mcsetfal 
entrie  de^icor,  sod,  cDctrary  w  Mck  SUdoos^  who  had  said, 
i  too  hiiJt  of  him  zo  do  aajiUag,"  ynfhtmd  Us  wmttm 
ierii^  wi5» :  "^  TLtre  is  xm^hmg  aboat  Mr.  Keaa,  naiias^ 
'  which  itLi  wkt  ht  wiH  be  a  zreas  oaaa."' 
i  fht  Tiard  w  Zfj  f^xe  l<es.  the  opffirng  pfaf ,  bat  Keaa  was 
IB  KBaied  Kjcsrt:  bcixz  sa£fcrosiaUy  tfjmaM0iA  wiA  wt 
re KdJoLz,  K*ir.rJjtz  ^ad  ut  bhd  thernftof;  tamA,  •*'fk^'^^ 

1;  Arfi^c&  Vj0ik  vsrrsA  s^ifteK:  wrju«Kf  * 
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In  1820  Eean  went  to  America,  and  convnlsed  the  cold  audiences 
there.  To  prevent  riots,  the  tickets  were  put  np  for  auction.  He  how- 
ever flew  into  a  rage  with  the  Boston  people,  broke  his  engagement,  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  lynched,  and  fled  in  disgaise  (disguised  in  liquor, 
WB  may  be  sure).  He  returned  to  England  with  one  incalculable  trea- 
mutf  which  he  considered  a  fortune  for  his  son  Charles,  and  valued  at 
10,000/.  It  looked  like  a  little  black  tobacco-stopper,  but  it  was  really 
a  toe-bone  of  George  Frederic  Cooke,  that  drunken  miserable  genius 
ever  whose  self-slain  body  Eean  had  erected  a  tomb  in  New  York. 
SUiston  and  his  Drury-Lane  band  met  him  in  procession  at  Barnet. 
Kna  would  not  shake  hands  with  one  of  his  old  friends  till  they  had 
fone  down  upon  their  knees  and  *'  kissed  the  toe-bone  of  the  greatest 
CRitore  that  ever  trod  the  earth."  One  night  Kean's  long-sufiering 
vifis,  weary  of  watching,  threw  the  sacred  relic  in  disgust  over  the 
^ffden-wall  into  a  neighbouring  well,  where  it  still  lies.  Presently 
Ketn  arrived  very  drunk,  and,  as  usual,  repaired  to  the  relic  for  sym- 
fiUiy.  He  was  in  despair,  and  finally  said,  sobbing  as  he  spoke, 
"Mazy,  your  son  has  lost  his  fortune.  He  was  worth  10,000/.  yester- 
itj;  now  he  is  a  beggar.  The  directors  of  the  British  Museum  would 
km  given  10,000/.  for  that  relic ;  but  now  Charles  is  a  beggar — a  beg- 
IV.''  He  had  now  become  half  a  madman ;  he  drank  and  fought  with 
the  lowest  lees  of  London ;  he  wrote  cheques,  and  gave  them  away  at 
idgfat  to  any  abandoned  companion ;  he  drove  about  with  four  horses ; 
hb  bought  twenty  acres  of  barren  land  in  the  island  of  Bute,  from 
whence  he  wrote  tipsy  letters  (on  one  occasion  with  the  point  of  a  pair 
of  nmfTers)  to  his  faithful  secretary,  Phillips.  At  last  his  disgrace  cul- 
aonated  in  a  shameful  seduction  of  a  friend's  wife,  and  the  Drury-Lane 
indiences  refused  to  hear  him.  He  defied  them,  however,  as  once  at 
the  Coburg,  during  an  uproar,  he  had  told  the  gentlemen  of  the  New 
Cot  that  they  were  **  unmitigated  brutes." 

In  1825  the  genius,  sunk  to  the  sties,  and  almost  lost,  went  to 
America  to  hide  his  dishonoured  head  (a  verdict  of  800/.  had  just  been 
xttomed  against  him) ;  and  there  he  drank  himself  into  perpetual  deli- 
liom.  When  in  New  York,  he  one  day  visited  the  Yauxhall  Oardens, 
and,  to  the  horror  and  surprise  of  the  doorkeeper,  threw  a  double 
•omersault  as  he  passed  the  entrance.  He  then  went  to  the  Bloom- 
iDgdale  lunatic  asylum,  and  ascending  the  roof  to  see  the  view — forty 
Dike  of  sea,  river,  mountain,  and  valley — swore  he  would  leap  from  the 
west  gable,  and  was  only  prevented  by  his  friends.  But  his  greatest 
gloty  was  being  enrolled  chief  warrior  in  a  tribe  of  greasy,  drunken 
gipqr  Indians,  whom  he  had  made  more  drunk  than  himself.  On  his  re- 
tun  to  New  York,  he  often  used  to  dress  in  bear-  and  buffalo-skins, 
hiB  face  with  yellow  and  red,  crown  his  head  with  eagle-plumes 
^mane8,  put  on  porcupine-quill  leggings  and  bead-moccasins, 
lUi  a  toniahawk,  shouting  his  own  name,  Alantenaida,  till 
or  became  insensible.    His  great  dilemma  at  this  timA 
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was  whether  to  go  and  end  hiB  dajs  with  tba  Hnrao^  or  to  ntaito 
London,  and  represent  at  Dnuy  the  diild  of  the  tamt.  m  hit  tmi  'i 
colours.  j 

The  nnhappy  man  letomed  to  London  in  1827  a  diattend  ianli^  j 
kept  alire  only  by  brandy.     He  bioke  down  in  a  tngeiy  ef  Ma  j 
Colley  Orattan's;  he  broke  down  in  Memy  F.;  he  ran  wmtf  tm  j 
Richard  IL;  he  made  nothing,  as  a  whole,  of  VwgwumK    Hs  gn*  J 
bloated  (openly  branded  by  the  Tioe  of  drink);  he  drank  paarioniiJIp  1 
and  like  a  madman  even  between  the  acta,  in  ocder  to  hold  tugeHwil  | 
all.    As  Dr.  Doran  saya  with  tme  pathoe,  **  Aiqphune  gave  Urn  aHil;| 
bieathing-space,  and  alone  aaTod  him  (him  lUling  dead  nponthaataip?  j 
His  memory  soon  went;  at  home  he  had  long  ainee  grown  aDqiiM%  I 
mean,  snllen,  and  TindictiTe.  Before  he  waa  aepamted  Aram  hia  mbka.  1 
had  awom  to  cnt  the  throat  of  his  eon  if  he  tamed  aefcor — the  Haarf  1 
Eean  he  swore  shonld  be  boried  in  hia  ooffln.    One  vifj^  in  a  tmffk 
the  poor  boy's  cleTemeaB,  he  ordeied  a  hadkney-eoachy  got  into  ititt  \ 
some  books  a  bottle  of  brandy,  two  loaded  piatdi^  and  aooie  1]|^M  : 
candles,  alighted  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  left  the  coadi  tlMve  tiBd^- 
break.    He  never  qnite  forgare  Charlea  for  inaiating  on  his  molkrt 
haTU^  an  annuity,  and  for  refosing  a  cadetahip.    Death  grew  uapa- 
tient  with  the  lingerer.    In  itarch  1833  Eean,  now  reocmciled  to  Idl 
son,  played  Othello  to  his  lago  at  CoTent-gaiden.    The  poor  wretdi 
was  half  dead,  and  brandy  was  now  his  Terr  life's  blood.    He  staggend 
throngfa  the  part>  repeated  the  farewell — the  prophetic  "Othello*^  occa- 
pation^  gone** — with  his  old  pathos,  and  fell  cm  his  son's  abonlder, 
moaning*  **  Vxa  dying :  speak  to  them  for  me  r    The  kind  widieiiw 
reftiaed  to  hoar  an  apology :  the  dark  curtain  fell.    The  dying  man  vas 
taken  to  the  Wrekin  Tarern,  and  a  week  afterwards  to  his  hoose  at 
Kii.'hmiUid.    At  home  he  got  better,  and  droTe  ont ;  it  is  otoi  said  he 
aote^i  at  the  thoatre  there  with  his  son.    He  wrote  to  his  injured  wift^ 
^*  My  dear  Mary*  ixMie  home :  ft^rget  and  foigiye ;"  and  the  tme  woman 
e«me.     lu  hi»  last  moments  Kean  imitated  Garrick  and  Barry,  to  his 
aoii»  and  WK>uld  otten  nNite  Lear*s  tenderest  words,  when  he  recognises 
th^  tru<^  iVrxWlia.    IVath  came  on  the  15th  of  May :  the  great  actn 
dh^d  iv^HHitiu^  some  old  ta^r  of  Octaxian,  ~  FareweU,  Flo— Ftoranthe.* 
K«NUi  he«  iu  Kiohmv>nd  ohorv^hyard*  and  the  epitaph  which  Dr.  Doian 
ittdiMvtiy  $i\^:$^«4»  i$  the  moral  of  his  wasted  life: 

*-  v\  what  ow  will*  win  d<\ 

Vi\^  MUie  autiix>r  >iklu^  h;^  ^Kritcen  so  tooohingly  of  this  incomparable 
)^v«uu3k  x^MU;!^  u*  itot  to  tV>r^  the  d:s^:T»>?d  and  wretched  youth  which 
U\l  CO  lh\»  ^^^U'^l^e  mauhNVxL  IWccerton.  Booth,  Qoin,  Macklin, 
\\svl%\  a»\l  Keudx)^  havl  all  been  l«^  up  more  or  less  as  gentlemen; 
^Mt  Kv«au  >««»  Yv^u:^  like  a  «oU<ab  or  a  iramp*s  brat— cursed,  beaten, 
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iaboat  K«an's  parentaj^.  The  Duke  ofNorrolk  washy 
Igfat  U>  be  hia  father,  who  was,  however,  really  little  Edmund 
e-esriieiiter,  or  his  brother,  Moech  Kean,  the  tailor.  TTi^ 
i  (as  broina  so  often  do)  from  the  mother,  Miss  Carey,  a 
ing-player  and  seller  of  hair-powdt.'r  and  pomatum.  Slic  was 
1  inklltelual  deGcent  {a  Bort  of  pedijn'ee  too  ranch  disregarded 
E  heralds),  fur  she  was  daughter  of  Carey  the  song-writer  and 
r  on  heads,  and  ihe  granddaughter  of  Henry  Carey,  the  opera- 
llinterlode-writer  ( the  suppoeed  author  of  "Ood  save  the  King"),  who 
igled  himaelf  in  17 13  al  his  hoOBC  in  Coldbath-fields,  The  Careys 
I  descended  from  that  great  man  George  Sarille,  Warfiuis  of 
,  the  author  of  the  Slaxiitia,  the  Trimmer,  who  was  too  many- 
d  to  be  either  pare  Orange  Whig  or  high  tantivy  Tory.  Aa  a  mere 
1,  Ketm  was  taken  to  the  theatre  by  his  rapacions  mother  or  severe 
t  Co  earn  a  few  BbiUinga,  Michael  Kelly  chose  him  as  a  Cupid  in 
bof  NoTerre's  ballets  at  the  Opera-house.  He  was  a  refractory  imp 
Jfatitlh,  and  vexed  John  Kemble's  clas&ic  soul  by  tripping  op  all 
I'&Ilow-gablinE  in  the  carem-Bcene.  If  he  was  ill-treated  at  home 
1  away.  Once  he  went  to  Madeira  as  a  cabin-hoy;  at 
ler  tine  he  sang  nightly  at  a  public-house  at  Vanxhall  for  bis 
I  and  board.  On  one  occasion  bis  inexorable  annt  found  him  ont, 
mged  him  home  by  a  rope  ronnd  bis  waist,  and  then,  as  a  last 
3  resource,  at  once  to  disgrace  and  Gccure  him,  had  a  brass 
r  engraved  with  the  words  "Theatre  Royal,  Drnry-lane,"  and 
1  it  round  bis  neck.  Quarrelling  with  people  who  patronised 
t,  hnt  hurt  bis  pride,  Koan  then  tramped  about  with  his  mother, 
naled  behind  the  dioramas  at  the  Sans  Souci  theatre  in  Leicester- 
place  or  the  RoUs  Rooms  in  Chancery-lane;  joined  Richardson's  stroll- 
ing coropany — riding  the  bare  horse,  or  dancing  on  the  tight-rope ; 
frcited  before  King  George  at  Windsor,  played  Harlequin  at  Sbeer- 
MM  for  fifteen  shillings  a-wec'k ;  and  at  Rochester,  to  avoid  the  ferry, 
tied  bis  wardrobe  in  his  red  handkerchief,  and,  "  all  accoutred  as  be 
»M,"  ^rang  into  the  water  and  swam  the  river.  In  1806,  at  the  Hay- 
Qtfket,  though  an  indefati^^able  and  painstaking  student  with  even 
'hs  imallest  and  meanest  parts  (reflect  upon  this,  young  Thespian 
EHiiuses,  despising  all  but  Hamlet  and  spontaneous  inspiration !),  he 
pl»jed  Roaencrantz ;  in  Sjiefd  l/te  Plou'ih,  a  fiddler ;  and  in  IJomUbert,  a 
^H.  In  1»07  he  was  again  at  Slieerness,  earning  a  guinea  a-week  as 
Aluander  the  Great.  One  night,  a  reckless  officer  in  a  etage-box 
"^Boyed  bim  by  frequently  exclaiming  with  a  sneer,  "Alcsander  the 
Ir/"  Irritated  by  this,  Kean  at  last  folded  his  armB,  and  approacfa- 
I  the  critic  with  glaring  eyes,  said,  "Yes,  little ;  hnt  wiili  a  great 
In  the  farce  of  the  Yoiinff  Hussar  that  followed,  Kean,  roused 
Ktbts,  acted  so  powerfully  that  one  of  the  actresses  fainted.  Eean 
gined  Mb  first  London  triiunph  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
ei;  £o  miterably  shortened  by  his  own  maiacss,  ■«»& 
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one  of  fourteen  years,     Macblin  lived  fifty  years  longer  thin  Ust 
meteor  that  flashed  acrosB  the  stanie  and  disappeared. 

When  one  door  shots,  another  is  opened.  Macready,  who  had  Gi 
appeared  in  London  as  Orestes  in  l>tl6,  after  a  long  Etraggle  vi 
Kean,  Kemble,  Yonng,  and  the  Wolf  Clnb,  and  other  coteries,  rose  t 
the  snrface  in  Virgtnnis,  Mirondoia,  and  Rob  lioij;  and  stood  forth  il 
as  a  manly  and  intellcctoft)  interpreter  of  Shakespeare.  On  remons^t 
Drary  Lane,  he  became  the  original  representative  heroes  of  Sheridi 
Knowles's  romantic  plays  of  Cairn  Oracc/ms  and  William  TrU.  f 
reappeared  at  Drary  Lane  in  1826,  and  from  that  time  became  an 
narch  {and  a  somewhat  despotic  one  too)  of  the  stage.  In  1844  he  we 
to  America;  where,  in  the  riot  encouraged  by  Forrest's  jealousy,  tirent) 
two  men  were  shot  by  the  soldiers,  and  thirty  wounded.  The  b 
of  this  great  actor  of  the  colloqaial  school  beginning  to  fail,  be  retin 
from  the  stage  in  1851.  Hie  benefit  took  place  at  Drnty  Lane;  i 
the  Macready  banquet  followed  soon  afterwards.  He  has  since  amii 
devoted  himself  in  Dorsetshire  and  at  Ohcltcnham  in  schemes  for  tlH 
edncation  of  the  poorer  classes. 

That  graceful  and  highly -intellectual  actress.  Miss  Helen  Faoai 
the  daughter  of  a  Margate  manager,  made  her  first  appearance  i 
London  as  Julia  in  The  Hvnchlack.  Her  triumph  on  this  occbhU 
was  followed  by  her  snccesB  as  Cleanthe  in  Serjeant  Talfourd'a  In 
After  Mr.  Hammond's  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Macready,  in  1841, 
lessee  of  Drnry  Lane,  and  Miss  Helen  Fancit  leading  lady.  She  plajn 
in  Mr.  Browning's  nndramatic  poem,  the  Blot  in  the  Scuk/ieon;  i 
as  Mabel  in  Mr.  Westland  Mareton's  Patrician's  Daughltr,  a  M 
high-toned  and  admirable  play.  The  critics  of  that  period  pratM 
the  young  actress  for  following  nature,  and  canying  the  spectatd 
with  her,  whether  she  was  gay  or  grave,  arllese  or  sublime.  Til 
said  her  form  was  graceliil,  and  that  her  eyes  had  a  "beaming  e 
ness."  They  liked  her  best  in  tender  and  pathetic  scenes;  bat 
Constance  considered  her  artiticial,  and  too  evidently  a  disciple 
Macready.  In  18G4,  this  accomplished  lady  reappeared  at  Drury  \m 
as  Imogen,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Rosalind.  It  was  then  thought  by  U 
Henry  Morley,  and  other  leading  critics,  that  her  voice  failed  wba 
trying  to  express  very  violent  emotion.  She  was  delightful,  bower 
as  the  tender,  devoted  Imogen,  though  not  physically  strong  enoni 
for  Lady  Macbeth.  If  Miss  Fancit  had  not  left  the  stage  when  i 
married  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  she  would  have  become,  if  not  the  mi 
powerfnl  and  majestic  of  English  actresses,  certainly  the  most  graoeft 
and  refined.  As  that  most  beantiful  of  Shakespeare's  women,  ImogM 
MisB  Fancit  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  o 
tury. 

That  charming  actress,  the  perennial  Mrs.  Glover,  a  beauty  in  18(H 
was  still  flourishing— a  comely  matron,  the  best  Nurse  in  Ronuo  a 
Ju/M,  and  the   most  bounciag  Dame  "fieVifiYtiCT^— iia'M\^  &ttv  j 
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HHt-,  when  Bhe  had  become  &  female  patriarch.     Her  broad  hnmoar 
'  ttti<I  raat  stage-experience  enabled  her  to  carry  off  the  palm  for  half  a 
centurr,  as  an  excellent  Estefiuiis,  vivacioae  Beatrice,  and  admirable 
Mrs.  Oaldev.    Mre.  Glover  was  bom  in  Irtland  in  ]781,  and  was  de- 
i;rled.  90  greenroom  goaaips  say,  from  the  celebrated  Betterton,  who 
Tiled  Sliokeepearian  traditions  atmoBt  firet-band.  Being  the  daugh- 
"  of  ft  clever  actor,  ehe  stepped  from  the  cradle  on  to  the  boards ;  and 
■Kis  a  Copid  and  a  fairy  almost  before  she  could  speak.     In  1789  she 
j'TJned  the  York  circuit,  and  performed  under  the  mnnngement  of  that 
mx»  of  eccentricitice,  Tat«  Wilkinson,  the  pupil  of  Foote  and  Garrick, 
and  the  best  mimic  of  both.    She  was  a  Prince  in  the  Tower  to  George 
F«deric  Cooke's  grand  Richard  III. ;  at  thirteen  a  romping  Miss  Hoy- 
dim  :  and  in  1796,  at  Bath,  an  admirable  Juliet,  Imogen,  and  Lydin 
LangniKb.     She  was  the  first  Miss  Rusport,  in  Cumberland's  comedy 
otTfit  M'tsf  Indian,  and  the  fretful  author  was  charmed  with  her.    At 
tbii  time,  the  pretty  blue-eyed  blonde  was  thought  to  bear  a  strong 
r-^mbtanee,  both  in  person  and  manners,  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Abing- 
■ ,  who  had  confidently  predicted  her  success.  Slighted  for  evanescent 
r^  (Sfisa  Campion  and  Mrs.  Henry  Johnston),  Mrs.  Oiover,  nnfor- 
Qiilfly  married  to  a  worthless  scnmp  who  preyed  upon  her,  joined  the 
Miry-Lanc  company,  and  performed  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
1  1«12.     She  played  on  the  now  boards  alt  through  the  dazzling  but 
■jtf  career  of  Edmund  Kean;   and  then  enlisted  under  eccentric, 
'  :£tling  EUiGtoD,  the  new  lessee,  who  had  taken   "  the   Lane"  in 
'■■■i'i  at  an  annual  rent  of  10,2i.H)/.     Mrs.  Glover's  first  great  comic 
"<vesa  was  as  the  jealous  Mrs.  Simpeon,  in  Simpson  aiid  Co.  (not  the 

■  !  tranalation  from  the  French  our  imitative  stage  has  known),  in 

■  riicfa  ehe  was  supported  by  Terry  and  Mrs.  Davison. 

We  must  go  back  now  to  Jack  Baooister,  the  stage-manager  at 
II  lirnry  before  Elliston's  lesseeship.  Handsome,  jovial,  warm-hearted 
J«k — the  moat  jovial,  brave,  and  generous  of  stage-sailors ;  the 
hronrite  of  all  who  knew  him — played  with  Garrick  when  young,  and 
fa  liter  years  with  Edmund  Kean.  He  succeeded  to  many  of  Edwin's 
^Wl,  and  was  the  fine  model  for  the  Uncle  Toby  in  Leslie's  picture  of 
lie  dangerous  Widow  Wadman.  Always  a  natnral,  honest  actor,  with 
>  good  voice,  he  was  sensible  ns  Hamlet,  and  excellent  in  such  parts 
a  Walter,  in  the  Ctnldrni  of  the  Wood.  "  He  was  inimitable  in  depict- 
ing genial  generosity  and  heartiness;  versatile  in  delineating,"  says 
Dr.  Doran,  "  ludicrous  distress,  grave  or  aftected  indifference,  honest 
'ravery,  insannoun table  cowardice;  a  spirited  young,  or  an  enfeebled 
'!  impatient  old,  fellow;  mischievous  boyishness,  and  good-humonred 
ill.'arity."  Never  on  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  he  must  have  been  a 
"«t  useful  and  invaluable  actor;  endearing  himself  to  his  audience 

■  Ills  good-humoured  smile  and  buoyant  geniality ;  for  generous  kind- 
:i".s8  of  manner  always  touches  the  heart  of  an  EngUsh  audieacft,  Ivo"?;- 

An  actor's  fame,  that  grows  np  like  &  ftoww, 
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like  the  blogsom ;  yet  boncst  Jack  Bannieter  Btill  lires  es^lnwd  in 
nobleworda.  Hazlitt,  a  fine  critic,  eaye  of  him:  "GaietT,  good-bnraonr. 
cordial  feelinga,  and  natural  spirits  shone  tbroDgh  his  rharicten  ■'"' 
lighted  them  np  like  a  transparency."  "Jack,"  Bays  Charlta  IjMdK 
in  his  own  original  way,  "  was  beloyed  for  hia  bwmI,  jrood-natnrai 
moral  prelenEiona."  He  gave  his  spectators  "  a  downright  ctmcRtiia 
of  a  Wapping  eaiior,  a  jolly,  warmhearted  Jack-tar."  Bannister  mvt 
hare  been  a  most  loTable  actor j  as  huideome  and  hearty  as  htm 
nnaffected. 

Uiinden  too,  drolleet  of  grimacers,  and  broadest  of  caricatnrii^  fl 
the  Rowlandson  manner,  has  also  been  spiced  for  ns  for  ever  by  thi 
genios  of  his  friend,  that  great  playgoer  Charlee  Lamb.  Joseph  Uu- 
den  was  the  son  of  a  poulterer  in  Brooks'aUarket,  Leather-lane,  Holbon.  I 
la  early  life  he  waa  alternately  apothecary's  shopman,  attorney's  cloV  J 
law-stationer's  copyer,  and  strolling-player.  His  debul  was  made  in  d 
onerons  part  of  First  Carrier,  in  Kitiy  Jitnrtj  IV.  He  appeared  fii 
Govent  Garden  in  17dO  (a  few  nights  after  Incledon's  first  a 
as  Sir  Francis  Gripe  {B)t»y  Body\  and  Jemmy  Jumps  {The  I 
In  these  parte  he  at  once  rivalled  Parsons  and  Edwin,  to  eYOiy 
aatonisbment.  In  the  comedies  of  Holman,  Reynolds,  and  Hdtfl 
he  soon  won  whole  groves  of  laurels.  He  was  the  original  Old  S 
CaDBtic,  Lazarillo,  Crack,  Sir  Abel  Handy,  Sir  Eobert  Brambl*^  |j 
Old  Domton.  Old  Domton,  his  chef -d' autre,  was  a  part  that  had  bl 
refused  by  Qaick.  Mnnden  joined  the  Drary-Lanc  company  is  1^ 
and  remained  there  till  1824,  when  he  took  his  farewell  i  ~ 
and  Old  Doiey.  l^mb  was  present  in  the  orchestra  with  s 
porter  to  rccmit  the  tired  actor  after  his  address.  Lamb  dev 
whole  essay  to  the  subject  of  Mnnden's  acting  as  Cockletop,  ( 
Christopher  Curry,  Oid  Domton,  and  the  Cobbler  of  Preaton. 
den,  though  he  did  not  talk  to  the  spectators  like  Lieton,  « 
of  bnffoonery ;  but  then  his  buffoonery  was  so  original.  Lamb  ti 
him:  "  When  yon  think  he  has  exhausted  his  battery  of  looks  infl 
accountable  warfare  with  your  gravity,  suddenly  he  Bprouts  oat  a 
tirely  new  set  of  features,  like  Hydra.  He,  and  he  alone,  makes  i 
In  the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Utmden  stands  ont  as  alDgla  i 
unaccompanied  as  Hogarth.  Con  any  man  wonder  like  him,  aov  ■ 
see  ghosts  like  him,  or  fight  with  his  own  shadow  ?"     Wri^t,  m 

t  unctuous  and  least  valgar  and  indecent,  mnst  have  fointl/fl 
Eembled  Joe  Mnnden,  who  had  the  most  mutable  and  shift' 
quicksilver  faces ;  a  large,  globular,  liqnid  eye,  glistening  and  r 
with  fear,  cunning,  or  wonder,  alternately  illumining  every  c 

1  laughing  face.     Still  mure  extraordinary  and  plastic  were  thesM^  1 
nal  tortuosities  of  his  nose,  and  the  alarming  and  sadden  deaceiil  ^  1 
his  chin  contested  with  the  equally  portentous  rise  of  his  thick  tf*- 
brows.     Hie  face  was  a  kaleidoscope;  a  whole  performance  in  ita,'!'- 
}  cooid  restrain  his  "mogging"  and  "clowning,"  aa  Ute  yK- 
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■icknuneB  grUiiaciag;  and  his  Antolycus,  PoloniuB,  Domton, 
mmil  vere  original  eouud  pieces  of  thoaglurat  comedy.  In 
pparta,  liJce  Crack  and  Doze;,  Handen  was  thought  irreeiBtible. 
keoted  the  drollery,  not  the  brntality  or  imbecility,  of  tipgy 
■They  were  neTcr  dead  dnmi.  They  were  only  merry  Houla ; 
I  token  enough  to  euliTen,  not  destroy  their  powers."  Mun- 
bft  short  Btont  man,  with  large  espreseire  eyes,  a  Ireeh  eom- 
Kand  a  duU  wry  month,  something  like  that  of  Mathews;  he 
■rder,  had  a  shuffling  gait,  and  waa  subject  to  the  gout.  He 
■prions  in  habit,  and  fond  of  cairyiug  home  from  Clare-market 
Brit  Town,  where  he  resided,  cheap  fish  dangling  on  his  finger; 
ki  table  he  wae  liberal.  The  largest  salary  be  ever  received 
by  guineas  a- week. 

hnnderons,  merry,  whimsical  man,  Stephen  Eemble  (originally 

^^Htaptuitice),  after  being  a  manager  at  Newcastle,  where 

^^^■bn  were  nurtured,  became  atage-manager  of  Dmry  in 

^^^^■pd  the  theatre  by  his  nepotism  and  meanness.     This 

^^^^■Ml^^Jtyes,  and  fine  Eomaa  face,  were  not  unlike  tliat 

^^^^^HMpBU  was  the  only  approachable  member  of  the 

^^^mmS'Dghtened  people;  Mi's.  Siddons  was  awfal — 

-fcBer  at  dinner  like  a  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  gentle 

ad  a  acomfiil  affability  that  was  half  condesceneion.     Ste- 

B  striking  bat  not  a  showy  actor.     He  played  Hamlet  when 

',  eighteen  atone ;   but  his   Sir   Chrietopher  Curry  was  a 

.    His  FalstafF,  though  better  than  Fawcett'a  or  Dowton's, 

mmoar,  and  was  thought  inferior  to  Bartley's.     His  best 

t  waa  his  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  (Surrender  of  Calais);  though 

looked  wonderfully  portly  (two  haudred- weight  and  a  half) 

ring  burgesa.     As  a  public  reader  of  prose  he  was  unrivalled ; 

B  jnstly  liked  in  prirate  as  a  learned  and  cntertaiuing  com- 

This  great  actor  was  so  fat,  that  once,  in  the  celebrated  waist- 

a  John  BuU,  when  he  threw  away  the  sacred  vestment,  he 

b  pick  it  np  agaio  without  the  help  of  honest  John  Bur,  who 

ml  his  point  and  his  cue  also.     Since  the  memorable  day  when 

lie  historian  went  down  on  his  knees  to  pr«posc  to  the  Swiss 

I  could  not  rise  again  when  rejected,  till  the  bell  was  rung 

footmen  summoned,  nothing  so  droll  had  occurred.     It  was 

!  Bgainst  Stephen  Kemble,  that  when  in  1782  Mrs.  Siddons 

1  all  London  at  Drury,  the  rival  manager  posted  off  to  Edin- 

lariog  that  there  was  a  Kemble  there,  and  engi^ed  Stephen 

)  Othello  at  Covent  Garden.     In  the  mean  time,  wily 

,bad  slily  engaged  the  immortal  John. 

9e  Knight,"  an  excellent  comedian,  first  appeared  at  Drury 
1809  (the  night  of  Wrench's  dibiif).  Knight,  we  are  told, 
lOgbed  too  much;  his  cunning  country  boys  and  Yorkahire- 
oitable,  but  too  full  of  art.  He  excelled  H&i\£j  ul  &SQA.t)^ 
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Bolph,  Trap,  nnd  Lingo.  His  ehurp  footmen  were  preemioent,  but  hs 
hsd  not  ease  enough  to  play  the  valet;  his  decrepit  old  men  (Cniy 
and  Gripe)  were,  however,  finished  performances.  In  rapid  Bongi !» 
was  more  diatinct  than  Harley,  and  more  nimble  than  Fawcett. 
was  a  short  mar,  with  dark  hair  and  ojcb,  and  a  quaint,  shrill,  sin^lu 
voice,  not  nnpleaning  when  the  ear  got  accastomed  to  it.  He  vtt 
acting  with  Miiis  Kelley  (who  is  still  living)  in  1816,  when  a 
fired  a  pistol  at  her. 

Two  BceneB  at  Drnry  Lane  mav  fitlv  be  recorded  here- 
in 1740  a  riot  took  place  a  le  non-appearance  of  a  Fteodl 
dancer.  The  Jirst  symptom  of  i^'  was  the  ushering  the  IsdiM 
of  the  pit.  A  mnniDis  then  si  ■  ad  proposed  in  the  moat 
rons  manner  to  fire  the  boose.  i  galliint  spirite  his  friendaw 
however,  unwilling  to  go  quite  as  as  that;  bnt  they  destroyed 
mosical  instruments,  broke  thi  lad  pulled  down  the  royal  at 
The  offence  was  finally  condo^  r  lus  marquis  sending  1001.  to  th 
manager. 

The  second  scene  occurred  in  1800,  when  George  III.,  while 
ing  hie  box  at  Drnry  Lane,  was  fired  at  by  James  Hatfield,  a  dnigoM 
whose  brain  hjid  been  injured  by  French  sabres  in  Flanders.  The  king 
displayed  great  firmness,  and  refused  to  leave  the  theatre,  thoogh  tto 
princesees  had  fainted,  and  the  queen  was  greatly  agitated. 
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r  of  OS  who  reod  the  dnily  papers  may  have  remarked  of  late  a 

HUlo  animated  controvci-ay  about  the  profitalile  manufacLure  of  fin},'ar 

n>oi  Extglisb-growQ  beet.    The  profit-antl-loBs  qncstion  would  not  con- 

■tite  a  matter  of  pleasant  reading  tor  Belj/mvia.    The  Miuciag-lane 

lenoAQ  who  haa  planted  certain  broad  acres  with  8ilefiian  beet, 

Ij  the  intent  of  ultimate  angar-eitraction  therefrom,  will,  in  course 

I  ;iie  time,  tot  up  his  nctt  proUlB  or  losses,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus 

ta'.oving  the  topic  from  the  domaiua  of  controversy.    Another  aspect 

f  i-eetnoot-sugar  manufacture  claima  our  present  regarda:   we  will 

Lw-  it  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  aeience,  accomplished  under  dilE- 

K.S, 

I  will  ask  the  reader  to  draw  on  his  imaginative  faculty,  picturing 

Lmaelf  the  desolation  that  would  overspread  the  gallant  and  hvely 

m^h  nation — men  and  women  alike,  but  eeijecially  the  women — if 

ily  deprived  of  those  little  bita  of  angar  whicli,  under  bo  many  pro- 

.n  forms,  they  eat;  and  not  content  with  eating,  drink.     Rob  Gallia 

ai  her  Bugar  and  her  JOTitons^atrocious !    As  well  rob  Britannia  of  her 

plmn-pudding  and  beef.    The  attempt  was  once,  however,  made;  and,  I 

Eiliuh  to  record,  by  us  English.     War  is  confessedly  an  ungentle  art; 

hoi  oerer  did  Bellona  show  herself  iu  more  ungentle  gaisc  than  when 

strove  to  deprive  our  neighbonrs  of  their  sngnr.    The  case  stands 

tbnswiBe.  La  tframk  armee  made  capsized  skittles  of  emperors  and  kinga 

n  Imd,  but  the  British  fleet  made  latha  and  match-splints  of  French 

diipi  U  eeo.  After  Trafalgar,  the  French  merchant  service  found  itself 

in  tore  Btraita ;  French  colonial  trade  declined  almost  to  nothing ;  for 

^icb  leason  angar,  being  a  bulky  article,  was  difficult  to  obtain.     Out 

«f  the  pressure  thus  caused,  the  practical  manufacture  of  beetroot-augar 

in  France  originated,  though  it  was  not  brought  to  remunerative  point 

until  eome  years  later. 

Everybody  who  has  eaten  a  slice  of  red  beetroot,  even  though  satu- 
tWed  with  vinegar  in  a  salad,  must  have  remarked  that  it  is  sweet. 
Vhitfi  beeta  are  not  used  in  aalad-making,  being  unattractive  to  the  eye: 
Imt  they  are  even  sweeter  than  the  red.  Now,  the  esistence  of  sweet- 
icB  doee  not  of  itself  prove  the  existence  of  sugar,  as  the  pnblic  under- 
Kud  sugar ;  by  which  I  mean  crjstalUsable  sugar,  such  as  can  be  ma- 
fiofiietnred  into  loaves.  In  the  caae  of  beetroot,  however,  the  sweetneas 
i>  due  to  the  very  same  chemical  species  of  sugar  eatractable  from  the 
Esoe.  To  determine  the  presence  of  sugar  in  beetroot  ia  no  difficult 
Hatter,-  to  ^iaul  the  sugar  economically  and  in  comioSEOBhL  o^ucMt^Aak 
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is,  if  not  a  difficult,  a  very  delicate  matter.  Having  minntelf  e: 
some  of  the  chief  beetroot-sngar  factories  of  France  and  Belgiom,  I 
testify  that  the  ingeDuity  of  the  apparatus  used,  the  delicacy  o 
operations,  and  the  philosophical  application  of  principles  to  end* 
beyond  what  the  public  imagine.  This  is  hardly  a  proper  field,  I 
ever,  for  enlarging  on  such  topics. 

A  Prnsaian  chemist,  MargratT,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
existence  of  cryetallisable  commercial  sugar  in  white  Silesian  beeL 
long  ago  as  1T47  he  read  a  memoir  before  the  Academy  of  B( 
making  this  announcement.  Although  Margraff  called  attention  tl 
importance  of  the  discovery,  no  practical  application  was  giTB 
it  for  more  than  forty  years.  Adiard,  another  Berlin  chemist,  too 
the  thread  of  experiment  at  the  point  where  Margraff  had  droppi 
To  him  we  owe  the  first  practicable,  though  still  rery  imperftcl,  a 
of  extracting  sugar  from  beetroot  on  the  commercial  scale.  The  P 
government  extended  to  Achard  a  patronage  that  had  not  been  awi 
to  Margraff.  In  1780  ho  grew  beetroot  on  an  estate  named  Canlii 
near  Berlin;  in  1790  he  took  under  his  care  another  estate.  En 
in  Silesia.  The  jirodnce  of  these  two  estates  having  famished  re 
which  were  satisfactory  at  the  time,  two  others  were  pnt  under  bee 
cultivation,  from  which  time  the  manufacture  of  beetroot-angar  h 
firm  stand  in  Germany.  In  1797  Achard  published  the  resolts  o 
labours,  and  two  years  later  he  sent  a  lett«r  to  the  Anttaln  dt  01 
containing  further  particulars.  In  this  letter  he  made  fUl  oonm 
cation  of  the  processes  followed;  he  enlarged  on  the  general  adrtuil 
of  the  scheme;  he  drew  a  favonrnble  account  of  profit.  In  short 
tenor  of  his  letter  was  so  Batisfaetory  in  every  way,  that  it  cam 
great  sensation  amongst  the  French.  Every  French  newspape 
importance  gave  eitracta  from  the  memoir.  Political  circamsta 
at  the  time  favonred  the  occasion.  The  Institnt  organiwd  a  I 
mission  of  inquiry  to  go  through  Achard's  eiperimenta  and  ched 
results. 

Tills  plan  of  proceeding  is  one  that  will  not  recommend  itoi 
practical  Britons.    In  this  country  the  usage  is  for  operatioiM  i 
mercially  conducted  to  be  adduced  to  check  the  laboratory  exjx 
of  chemists :  the  Freoch  proceeded  in  reverse  order,  and  wit^  ■ 
Batisfaetory  result.    Tbe  French  savanU  forgot  altogether— or  at 
ignored  the  fact — that  Achard  had  been  for  many  years  a  beetroot  m 
faotnrer  on  the  large  scale.  He  came  befttre  them,  not  in  his  oapseity  4 
chemist,  bnt  of  fabricant ;  and  they  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  diffitaltJM 
of  beetroot, sngtir  extraction  are  the  more  consideraWe  as  the  qtn 
operated  upon  are  less.  The  French  savants  rame  to  the  coadaaiaii  j[ 
Achard  must  have  made  some  mistake  in  his  calcnlations  of «] 
that  instead  of  tlie  cost  of  manufactnre  being  siity  francs  t 
gfamme,  as  represented  in  bis  tnenmt,  it  tnuet  have  nmotmted  I 
ICKt  eighty.    Two  beetroot  t»ctOT\«6  ^«e,  \»i'»i's^w,' 
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IWi'b:  they  fuiled,  for  reasons  easy  to  nnderstand.     Further  essays 

ronid  probably  hare  been  made,  hiid  not  the  national  attention  been 

liirertod  to  liie  contemplation  of  a  rival  echeiue  of  eagur  maaafauture 

;--;?e8t«l  by  Parmentier.     It  was  bclieyud  by  this  chomist  tliat  sugar 

:lit  be  mora  economically  extracted  from  grapee  than  from  beet; 

I'lcaa  the  fact  is,  that  grapes,  however  sweet,  hold  no  sugar — in 

s<:n8C  of  commercial  crystal lisablc  loaf-making  sugar— at  all.    Crys- 

.  ine  sn^ar  Parmentier  did  not  sncceed  in  getting  out  of  grapes,  for 

i-  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  contain  any.     Ho  established  fac- 

r.'.i,  however,  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  for  the  production  of 

;:)[■,  owing  its  sweetness  to  a  variety  of  sngar  different  from  cane- 

-piir,  and  known  to  chemists  as  glucose,  or  grapc-Bngar.    The  verj- 

i  kind  of  simp  reenlta  from  the  boiling  of  starchy  matter,  or  even 

;,  with  oil  of  Titriol  and  water.     Large  quantities  of  this  sirap 

ktbis  time  made  in  Germany  from  potato- starch.     Tho  chief  use 

wbeii  made  is,  I  believe,  to  fabricate  the  jternicioua  stuff  sold  as 

Ibro'  ^«rry. 

*"  3  French  public  at  length  grew  tired  of  looking  for  the  crystal- 
tagar  promiaed  them  by  Parmentier ;  and  when  intelligence  came 
1  that  beetroot-sugar  factories  were  springing  np  in  various  parts 
my,  messienrs  the  philosophers  began  to  put  to  themselves  the 
I  wbetlier  the  ecientific  commisHion  of  inquiry  might  not  have 
(  trifling  mistake.    In  1810  another  Frenchman,  Monsienr 
)8nm«d  the  int^uiry.     He  communicated  a  memoir  to  the 
my  of  Sciences  recording  the  resulta  of  soma  newly-made  eiperi- 
He  roaintfUned  that  not  only  could  tlie  manufacture  be  econo- 
Blf  conducted,  but  that  the  beetroot  was  the  moet  natural  and  advan- 
«  sonice  for  the  yielding  of  sugar  identical  with  that  of  the  cane. 
%  resolved  that  the  attention  of  the  French  government  should  be 
I  to  the  matter,  he  preecnted  two  loaves  of  beetroot-cilracted 
r  to  the  then  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  at  once  took  the  matter  in 
\  and  hnnied  it  on  to  demonstration  as  be  hurried  battalions 
e  charge.    On  the  25tb  of  March  1811  came  forth  a  decree  that 
Q  hectares  of  land  should  be  put  at  once  under  beetroot  cultiva- 
;  a  considerable  sum  of  money  being  ])laced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
r  of  Agriculture  for  that  purpose.    On  the  15th  of  January  1812 
:  decree  was  isaued,  estahlifihiug  five  schools  of  chemistry  to 
p  t^e  best  means  of  extraction.    In  the  harvest-time,  as  we  may 
;,  of  that  same  year,  four  imperial  factories  were  completed,  ready 
e  extraction  of  2,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  sugar. 
livate  enterprise  was  not  slow  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  imperial 
All  over  France  an  indiscriminating  superabundance  of  beet- 
r  factories  sprang  up, — indiscriminatiug  in  the  particular  thai 
r  fitoeas  of  soil  nor  specialty  of  climate  was  heeded.    The  result 
irtinl  failure  i  uevertheluss,  a  brunch  of  industry  had  tiecn  ori^in- 
KirJiJub  waa  doatiuvd  ultimately  to  espimil  \ivoapcwu.&\^ .    ^tJC\\I\i:sii 
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circomstancefl,  moreorer,  were  onfiiToimble.  Our  histairicil  nenil 
bronght  ns  down  to  the  Tear  1614,  to  the  thattering  of 
to  the  political  rerulsion  of  Germanj- .  "  I  had  no  sootier  pat  n^ 
□nder  beetroot  cnltiTatioD,"  wrote  MtHisieiir  Dombade,  **  ae  out' 
pioneers  of  this  new  ^terpiiae,  Utaa  oqt  arm;  entered  Hoooowl 
BooD  after,  when  affairs  turned,  I  found  a  deUcbmeDt  of  Coaeadai 
tered  in  one  of  my  Eogar-factoriee."  The  eame  vidssitndea  wei« : 
hj  another  pioneer  in  this  great  canse,  Monsieor  Creapel- 
whose  name  ig  inseparably  associated  wiUi  this  branch  of 
Up  to  this  time  the  notion  that  some  essential  distJnetian 
tween  angar  of  the  beet  and  sngar  of  the  cane  was  not  altof 
doned.  The  fuct  was,  that  chemistry  waa  not  enffidoitlj 
separate  the  last  trace  of  beetroot  imparity,  and  thus  bring  the 
angar  np  to  the  condition  of  firet-rats  quality.  Kotwithstanding  " 
factore  of  two  loaves  for  preesttaticm  to  the  Empenn*,  tfae 
these  loaves  wns  not  very  good.  The  nsnal  result  whidt 
had  aimed  at  hitherto  was  the  |aodactkai  of  r»w  or  yellow 
it  happens  that,  whereas  raw  or  yellow  sugar  i»oduced  firom  Um 
not  dis^rreeable  to  the  palate — is  more  agreeable  even  than  white 
to  amiu  palates — vellow  beetroot-extracted  sngar  is  disagreeable  to  tbs 
taste,  not  to  say  ofieosive.  It  follows,  fi:tim  tfae  very  nature  of  tfae  cue, 
that  the  GQgar  of  beetr\>ot  must  be  abeolntely  freed  from  all  coloaniig 
matter  before  h  can  compete  on  eqaal  terms  with  sugar  from  theciod 
Now,  and  for  a  loug  time  pael,  that  complete  purification  has  bees  ac- 
complished, which  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  a  traveller  may  go  throng 
the  whole  of  Belgium  and  France  without  mice  meeting  with  a  tuqlt 
of  yellow  sugar. 

It  was  about  1^1^  that  Monsieur  Benjamin  Delessert  commeandt 
series  of  experiments,  havinrr  for  their  object  the  production  of  berf- 
sngar  in  a  state  of  abeolmc  purity,  in  his  hctoty  at  PasBf.  On  t!> 
very  day  that  success  had  crowned  his  efforts,  Chaptal  the  cbeniit 
made  it  known  to  the  Emperor,  who  withoat  delay  made  a  pOHul 
visit  to  the  IV^y  letiaery  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact.  On  the  ^ 
fviltowin;;,  an  oiticial  announcement  appeared  in  the  Honiletir,  Use  pmv 
jvrt  of  which  was  to  state  that  a  eths'  ivv.  !r.:;oTi  in  French  commerce 
had  Khv  elVtvttsl.  How  pvat  the  revolution  was,  may  be  infemd 
(Kuu  an  announwrnont  in  the  Jloniitvr  three  years  ago,  that  tht 
bVnch  l>iivt.sui;»ir  )>rv^Ii:>.v  of  the  nason  I^6o-6  amounted  to  no  len 
than  :}74,Oi.H>,Ot>0  of  kiUyrammes :  a  quantity  more  than  enough  to 
eiutuici(>aio  Fr»uiv  ftvta  de[vndoa>.v  on  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of 
Hij^ar  ptv<d>hv.  It  will  K'  iswn  from  the  porpoit  of  what  has  hem 
Rtattxl  that  in  this  iutrrvstin^  inanufactore  the  promises  of  scientifio 
luvu  hatv  li<vn  (Mv  Ivnic  out.  France,  in  possessing  the  beetroot,  hu 
l>«\>Mntt  the  rival  \>t  the  iuii«t  llourtshing  susar  colonies.  Some  idea  of 
lih>  juvM^tit  )«w|Vriiy  of  Frvuch  b««:nx>t-snfar  maonhctnre  may  be 
woHJlvU  IK«H  i\«M*icrwion  of  U»  (wa  duft\!««tKi\»s»  wA.  18«7  the 


Eion  iif  that  coantry  had  more  than  donbled.  In  1S5G  France 
sd  265  factories,  the  aggregate  produce  of  which  waB  92,000,000 
of  lalogrammea.  In  1866-7  there  were  410  factories,  turning  out 
JIii,851,677  kilogrammeB.  Neither  must  tlie  circumstance  be  forgot- 
ten tbal  the  quantity  last  etaCed  was  coDsidcrablj  below  tlie  aggregate 
jield  of  liie  eeason  preceding — a  season  celebrated  not  only  for  the 
abuniiant  growth  of  the  beet,  hut — what  is  qdte  another  matter — for 
lis  sKcliariue  richness.  Viewing  the  ratio  of  past  increase  by  the  light 
ofprcBent  circumstances,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  French  commercial 
KKisticiana  that  by  the  year  1877  the  production  of  beetroot^sngar  in 
fnaee  will  have  doubled  tiie  amount  recorded  for  16(>7. 

Prominence  has  already  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  iu  the  early 
d*ji  of  this  manufacture,  beetroot  was  grown  in  many  parts  of  France 
"here  the  soil  and  climate  were  unadapted  to  its  cultivation.  The 
(not  baring  been  discovered  by  esperience,  a  tendency  to  centralisation 
WM  soon  maoifeeted ;  bo  that  whilst  the  aggregate  yield  of  sugar  in- 
oeaecd,  the  number  of  sugar-yielding  French  departments  diminished. 
Id  tbe  year  183G  the  mannfactnre  was  prosecuted  in  37  departments. 
The  aggregate  number  of  factories  was  then  430,  but  the  aggregate 
ngw-yield  did  not  esceed  40,000,000  of  kilogrammes.  In  1865-C, 
tkn  being  only  an  iocTeaae  of  five  factories,  the  sugar-yield  had  risen 
to  274,000,000. 

in  tracing  the  progressive  development  of  a  manufacture  so  chemi- 
oily  intereetmg  as  that  of  beetroot-sugar,  a  chemist  naturally  restricta 
lousetfas  much  aa  possible  to  chemical  points  of  view.  He  regards 
»ilh  impatience,  almost  amounting  to  disgust,  every  form  of  artificial 
nslriclion,  whether  excise,  cnstoms,  differential  duties,  or  otherwise, 
wbich  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  or  their  foreign  equivalents  have 
Wn  induced  or  have  felt  themselves  constrained  to  impose,  cither  for  pur- 
pMce  of  revenne  or  to  maintain  what  may  be  called  an  artificial  balance 
DfcuiDinercial  power  between  coexisting  vested  and  rival  intereets.  This 
i»*  matter  that  will  have  to  be  deeply  considered  by  tentative  English 
e^iiUliaU  who — jealous  of  the  inundation  of  French-  and  Belgian-made 
Imt-sagar — ^are  now  taking  measures  to  establish  that  branch  of  manu- 
bctare  here.  In  the  present  state  of  English  public  feeling  there  may 
w  na  considerable  ground  for  apprebeuBion  lest  a  differential  charge 
^lunrii^  colonial  produce  should  swamp  British  beet-sugar;  but  it 
BiWnot  be  forgotten  that  the  distillation  of  spirit  from  beet-refuse  is 
W  imgiortant  item  of  profit  wherever  beetroot  extraction  is  profitably 
Wried  on.  Now,  onr  fiscal  restrictions  in  respect  of  alcoholic  distilla- 
^  vv  beyoud  anything  known  on  the  Continent.  British  capitaliets 
■"Bill,  then,  do  well  to  look  upoo  their  new  enterprise  from  a  point 
"i  riew  not  too  exclusively  saccharine,  otherwise  they  may  reckon 
Wioat  their  host,  and  come  to  grief  in  the  reckoning. 
^Wiiiming  our  sketch  of  beetroot-sugar  development  in  France,  I 
Hbow  to  state  that  in  1S37  our  neighbours  burdened  L\ic  ^qtu^ 
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maDoractare  with  what  they  called  the  '«  dimjtol — iC  ia  i 
Hhoald  call  an  eicise  or  in  land- re  venue  lery — of  15  francs  an  eTery  14 
kUograminee.  Omitting  cooBideration  of  the  policy  whiuh  did 
this  charg'e,  refrarding  it  Boicly  as  on  index  of  proaperity  to  wlucli  tl| 
home-ID  an  ufoctnre  bad  arrived,  the  circnin  stance  of  the  lery  is  ■ 
pressive,  Bbowio^  ae  it  does  how  coDsiderable  the  liiHae-yield  most  hi 
boen  to  utimnlata  legislation  in  favour  of  tho  colonies-  The  immedi 
effect  of  this  legislation  was  to  anppress  C6  foctoriee,  and  to  banlahl 
fTowtfa  of  beet  from  V,i;  departmente.  The  manufacture  only  coating 
to  exist  in  tbc  north  of  France,  where  the  climate  is  beet  fl~ 
the  growth  of  beet,  the  soil  is  favonrable,  and  tiwre  is  an  abs 
labour  and  coal  at  a  cheap  rate.  To  this  region  it  was  loi^  reitiU 
The  rapid  estabi  iehment  of  railroads  and  CAuala  which  followed  lovM 
the  cost  of  transirort,  and  in  Gome  meaenre  altered  this  state  of  thiq 
•  Still,  hnwever,  the  north  of  France  ig,  and,  throngh  ite  speciattiea  o(l 
and  climate,  must  remain,  the  principal  seat  of  French  beet-engirp 
dace. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  apricnltural  etatistics  of  beetroot! 
tivation  in  FVance.  In  1837  only  52,000  hectares  were  devoted  U 
erop,  bnt  ten  years  latfir  there  were  no  fewer  than  1 10,  thia  beiag  ri 
the  two-thonsandth  part  of  the  entire  French  territory,  ofw 
arable  land  may  be  conBldered  fia  amounting  to  2fi,000,f)00  htol 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  twice  or  thrice  the  b 
land  now  nntler  beetroot  cnUivation  might  bo  devoted  to  t 
withont  interfering  with  national  eastenaDce  from  agricultural  p 
This  ie  on  the  supposition  that  the  growth  of  beet  for  anyp 
region  most  necessarily  displace  a  proportionate  amonnt  of  con,  sfl 
position  that  is  not  borne  oot  by  experience.  In  pmof  of  this  take 
following  esample:  In  1854  the  namber  of  hectares  under  wbeat< 
ture  in  the  arrondiasement  of  Valenciennes  was  H,Si14,  but  in  W 
there  were  no  fewer  than  ir.,onO;  nerertheleas  the  land  croppedi 
beet  for  tlie  correejmndiDg  years  was  6,963  hectares  against  9,()S&.  , 
crops  which  hiive  ceded  to  beet  in  the  district  ofValenciennea  arebi 
and  eoka.  The  meadow-land  taken  nnder  cnltnre  having  been  4 
siderablc,  woods  baTe  been  reclaimed,  and  the  system  of  filow  \A 
the  north  of  France  been  wholly  abandoned.  In  respect  to  wheB 
has  been  found  that  a  beet-crop  conduces  to  a  subsequent  heavy  *rti 
crop,  of  which  the  agricultural  records  of  Valenciennes  again  giw  { 
in  the  following  retnms.  In  1)461  this  arrondigsetnent  yielded 
hectolitres  of  wheat  jier  hectare,  which  was  considerably  above  ttM 
fbr  other  parts  of  France;  but  in  1866  the  yield  was  27  hectolitres.  ' 
nnmber  of  sheep  and  osen  has  also  increased  for  the  same  arrondi 
ment.  Thns  wonld  it  seem  that  tracts  which  yield  the  most  beet  v 
also  the  most  wheat,  oxen,  and  sheep — are  those,  in  short,  which  oonti 
bnte  most  largely  to  pnblio  alimratation.  In  the  arrondissementft  of  L  " 
Bad  Faiencienncs  the  sgrlcultote  oi\««tawA,'aBa  «.tt*.vaed  a  b'  " 
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orperfcction,  yielding  aometiines  fram  Tu,000  to  80,000  kilogrammeB 
]er  heciiire.  lu  the  other  jiarts  of  Franue  the  yield  is  by  no  means  bo 
greit,  t!ie  general  average  being  probably  from  35,000  to  40,000  kih)- 
pnmniM.  Tiic  snwhnrine  contents  of  gmod  beet  may  be  talien  fit  from 
u  to  I'  per  cent,  and  2,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar  per  hectare  may  be  set 
di;«Ti  u  ft  fuir  avora^.  Beet-refnee,  or  the  dry  maes  from  which  the 
flirt  has  been  <-Ur&ctod,  is  a  material  of  great  ralue  for  cattle-feeding. 
Ml  kilograEDmea  of  refaee,  after  lieing  Eubjected  to  a  preliminary  fei- 
raeniHtJoD,  may  be  considered  ef{uivaleDt  in  nntritivc  value  to  100  kilo- 
enimmea  of  dry  bay.  A  dranght-oz  oaa  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
iiT  &  ntioa  of  40  grammee  of  pnip  in  addition  to  2  or  8  kilogrammeB 
if  hirv-  uud  on  tbe  calcnlation  that  beet-refase  amoanta  to  one-fillb  of 
tiiij  iinjiniil  root,  then  it  follows  that  witli   an  aggregat«  mass    of 

■'"", .i"iO  of  kilogramroos  a   herd  of  55,000  o*cn,  or  a  flock  of 

^Ju,<"iu  sheep,  yielding  GuO.uou  kilugrammeK  of  flesh,  conld  be  kept  In 
amdilioii  fur  the  space  of  one  year;  and  in  this  calcnlation  it  mast  not 
be  fbrjrott«n  that  the  herd  of  oien  would  fnntish  manure  enongh  for 
the  serricc  of  abont  12,000  hectares  of  land.  Beetroot  ia  a  crop  emi- 
o^y  condaeiire  to  tlie  fertility  of  a  »>il,  and  this  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  its  cuUivalion  ia  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
Knva  of  a  considerable  live-stock.  Nvit,  the  green  Icavea  cat  away  on 
the  ipot  and  left  on  the  soil  are  of  themitolveB  a  valuable  top-dressing ; 
tiirjare  rich  in  potueb  salts,  and  their  manDrc  value  is  seen  in  the 
ngorone  crops  of  wheat  grown  on  those  landa.  The  beets  when  drawn 
m  atiximpanied  with  6  or  6  per  cent  of  earth,  which,  being  removed 
tt  ilif  fitutiiry,  together  with  Hmnll  roots,  mixed  with  scum,  Ac,  and 
nturut^  lo  the  land,  hare  a  fnrUjcr  fertilising  inflaence.  Neither  as 
uv'lIliiiI.:!.-  conetitnent  of  mannre  must  spent  bone-black  bo  forgotten. 
'\'r.:ii.ii  'Ijiircoal,  as  it  ia  generally  called,  but  more  pro[)erly  bone- 
''■' I-  i".ing  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  material  is  nol  animal 
ui4,-^i..i).  ia  an  important  aid  to  the  lieet-RU^'ar  manufactnre.  From 
tuw  lo  lime  this  bone-black  is  revivified  and  brought  to  a  proper  con- 
diliaa  fi>r  maanfuctnring  use;  but  this  cannot  l>e  done  indeflnitely, 
U)d  M  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  material  finds  its  way  into  th« 
mte  of  general  mannfacturing  refoEe,  and  eventually  as  maniirc  to  the 
Itad. 

Hef«retice  hae  already  been  made  to  tite  importance  of  alcohol  as 
>  c»Uat«ral  reaolt  of  beetroot  mannfacture,  and  lo  the  high  importance 
'''^'ing  heed  to  this  part  of  the  case  previous  to  any  large  expendi- 
ture of  capital  on  beetroot  cultivation  for  sugar-extraction  in  this 
"iitnirr.  The  aonrce  of  alcohol  from  beet  in  the  sngar-faclory  is  two- 
f"'ii,  Ik  fmrlion  being  obtained  from  the  fermented  refuse,  while  another 
F""^ion  rti>ti!t»  from  the  fermontalion  of  beet  molassee,  or  treacle. 
'^■ijie  ulca  of  ihe  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  beetroot  collateral  product 
'^*f  he  gleaned  from  the  following  comparative  statement  of  total 
freneh  alcoholic  produce  for  theyear  106j-6: 
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Any  statement  of  economic  particulars  relative  to  beeUi 
tnre  would  be  incomplete  that  failed  to  include  the  alkaline  a 
lated  and  made  available  for  use  when  the  fermented  molase 
which  alcohol  has  been  distilled  are  bumed  and  lixiriated.  I 
molasses  may  be  taken  as  fumiehiDg  about  one-fourth  its  own 
of  pure  alcohol,  and  of  the  residue  some  lU  or  12  per  cent  are  r 
of  the  salts  adverted  to.  Evidently  this  saline  mass  had  been  a: 
&om  the  ground,  and  csn  be  returned  to  the  gronnd  if  sach  di^ 
deemed  most  economical. 

To  these  remarks  may  be  appended  some  notice  of  the 
ment  given  by  the  manufacture.  Twelve  years  ago  it  wai 
lated  that  in  the  beetroot- I'uctoriea — not  fields— 40,000  men, 
and  children  found  occupation.  This  number  has  not  since  ii 
proportionately  to  the  increase  of  result,  owing  to  the  more 
adaptation  of  machinery.  The  conclusion  may,  however,  be  a 
that  each  existing  factory  gives  occupation  to  a  nnmber  of  woi 
— between  180  and  200 — of  which  three-fifths  are  men,  one-fifth 
and  the  remaining  fifth  children.  The  aggregate  pay  of  this  & 
be  taken  at  24,000,000  francs.  As  regards  beetroot  culture,  thi 
wages'  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  France  may  be  set  down 
10,000,000  to  11,000,000  francs. 

From  the  outline  of  particnlars  already  given,  it  will  be  b 
the  art  of  Gugar-exiraction  from  beetroot  has  attained  a  high 
perfection;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  manufacture  in  which  the  re 
dicatiouB  of  science  have  been  in  practice  eo  nearly  brought  l 
mark  of  laboratory  absolutism.  Still  something  remains  to  h 
plished :  mostly  in  respect  to  obtaining  the  amonnt  of  cty stall isa) 
that  is  known  to  be  in  the  molasses,  but  which  cannot  pract 
extracted.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  beet-molasEes  is  so  offeni 
it  cannot  be  used  as  food  or  condiment  like  cane- molasses :  die 
some  other  way  it  must  be,  otherwise  the  margin  of  necessary  ; 
the  general  manufactnre  fails.  Fermentation  and  distillation  a 
ready  resonree,  and  must  in  any  case  be  adopted ;  still  the  mani 
never  willingly  resigns  any  portion  of  crystal li sable  sugar  to  i 
fermentation.  One  chief  cause  that  operates  against  the  eztn 
crystalline  sugar  from  molasses  is  the  presence  of  varioue 
salts ;  and  eome  ingenious  espcriments  have  recently  been  mt 
llie  intent  of  determining  whether  separation  cannot  be  effect 
application  of  the  laws  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  as  recent 
loped  by  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Graham.  To  thia  ingeai 
I  can,  only  now  allude.    U.y  m\£ii.\.  m  ^nv\.Yn!^  tbi&  srtiole '. 
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to  afford  the  English  pablic  some  particulars  of  an  interesting  manu- 
facture just  at  the  time  when  the  project  of  beet  cultivation  in  this 
ooontry  for  sugar-extraction  has  been  revived. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  following :  The  largest  beetroots 
grow  in  rainy  seasons,  and  contain  the  least  sugar ;  in  very  rainy  sea- 
Kms,  almost  none. ,  Are  these  islands  celebrated  for  rain,  or  are  they 
not?  Think  of  this,  messieurs  the  Mincing-lane  capitalists,  and  don't 
forget  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  alcoholic  excise  with  the  Right  Hon- 
oonble  the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer  before  committing 
jooiBelves  too  deeply. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  go  fully  into  the  manu- 
fictnring  details  of  beetroot-sugar  extraction,  yet  it  seems  desirable  to 
present  an  outline.  In  drawing  the  roots  care  is  taken  not  to  wound 
fchem,  as  doing  so  would  induce  rapid  decomposition.  They  next  have 
to  be  freed  from  adherent  dirt ;  this  is  effected  by  placing  the  roots 
in  a  cage,  which  is  rotated  under  water.  After  tills  operation  they 
em  be  stored  away  for  a  time  without  damage,  though  it  is  never- 
tkekfls  a  precept  in  this  manufacture  to  get  through  successive  opera- 
tiom  with  the  practical  minimum  of  delay.  Mashing  is  the  next 
operation,  and  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  the  mashing 
of  Sfyples  for  dder-making  that  further  description  is  needless.  Being 
milled,  the  pulp  must  be  pressed,  and  pressed  without  delay,  other- 
wise fermentation  sets  in  and  the  sugar  is  destroyed.  Pressure  is 
mously  applied,  hydrostatic  pressure  being  most  important  and  most 
general.  To  this  end  the  pulp  is  enclosed  in  bags,  and  the  latter  sub- 
jected to  pressure ;  at  least  this  is  the  process  commonly  adopted.  In 
1B67,  however,  being  commissioned  by  a  city  firm  to  visit  a  beetroot- 
>ngar  factory  in  Cambrai,  wherein,  as  had  been  represented,  some  new 
md  elaborate  appliances  ot  pressure  and  chemical  treatment  were 
adopted,  I  was  gratified  beyond  expectation.  I  saw  a  wholly  novel 
inode  of  applying  hydrostatic  pressure,  to  describe  which  would  necessi- 
tate mechanical  details  foreign  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  Magazine. 
If  by  chance,  however,  some  exceptionally  practical  reader  should  de- 
nie  to  be  made  acquainted  with  mechanical  particulars,  he  may  do  so 
(7  reference  to  two  special  journals,  in  each  of  which  at  the  time  I 
Wrote  an  article;  they  are  the  Grocer  newspaper  and  the  Engineer 
magazine. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beetroot- juice  itself — colourless  and 
liquid  enough  to  view,  but  offensive  to  smell,  and  loaded  with  an 
amount  of  nitrogenous  and  other  foreign  matters,  the  bulk  of  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  By  one  means  or  another  these  im- 
parities must  be  separated,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  other- 
wise no  evaporation  would  crystallise  the  sugar  out.  This  separation  is 
now  invariably  effected  by  heating  with  quick-lime,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  neutralising  acidity  and  so  far  decomposing  the  nitrogenous 
impurities  that  a  Jar^e  hulk  of  them  separates  as  ^cvnH)  "viVyOcl  isi^^  \^^ 
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separated  by  skimming  and  filtration.  As  reparde  the  mode  of  filfration 
adopted,  it  is  twofold — partly  through  cotton  bags  of  peunliar  make  snd 
texture,  partly  throuijh  bone-tilauk  whii-b  has  been  cshnueted  as  to  its 
bleaching  or  chemical  eA'ccte,  bnt  nhtcb  can  atill  act  mechanically u 
&  Tfiry  efficient  filter  to  efTpot  separation  of  albatninous  Bocculi  wKdi 
may  haTe  come  through  the  weft  and  woof  of  a  cotton  hag.  The  ftd 
may  bete  bo  indit-ntcd,  that  altbongh  beetroot- juice  is  nearly  colonr- 
lesB  when  first  extracted,  the  process  of  heating  with  lime  imparl* 
colouring,  ivhich  deepens  with  every  subsequent  evaporative  Etage. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  defecator  in  the  wsy  deBcribed  is  almoat  i 
cecessity,  bnt  is  attended  with  the  uve  disadvantage  of  a  cerUin 
amonnt  of  sugar  being  destroyed  iih  well  as  of  impurity  separstfi 
This  being  so,  it  will  l>e  obvious  that  every  trace  of  lime,  over  eni 
sbore  the  quantity  that  has  expended  I'ts  chemical  vimlence  in  efiect- 
fng  albnlninous  separation,  ahoald  be  ither  separated  or  nentralised. 
In  the  ORmbrai  manufactory  I  saw  this  accomplished  by  the  very  ele- 
gant and,  chemically  speaking,  nnoVje  tionable  exjMirrment  of  forcing 
carbonic-acid  gas  through  the  lime-ch  rged  solution.  The  result  it 
chalk,  a  harmless  Enbstancc,  as  the  cnemical  reader  will  not  M  to 
nnderstand. 

The  evaporative  devices  used  in  these  factories  are  varions.  They 
mostly  culminate  in  the  viieuum-pim;  but  evaporation  in  its  earliot 
stages,  np  to  the  density  best  adapted  to  promote  the  bleaching  action 
of  bone-black,  admits  of  much  variety.  To  describe  them  compreben- 
eively  wonid  need  a  treatise. 

JOHN  BCOFFEIUf,  MA 


TOLD  BY  A  TABLE 


OMm  ktmms  Bramy^^hat  aniobiographical  minnteness  as  to  the  detaiU 

cf  my  early  life  is  quite  nnnecessarj,  and  the  classical  quotation  is  only 

psdoiiable  in  ccoisideration  of  the  oltraclassical  nature  of  the  atmo- 

ijphsre  amid  which  the  last  few  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent. 

"VlKther  I  was /iculnuSf  whether  I  was  merely  inutile  lignum^  or  not,  is 

aothing  to  the  point ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  that  I  am  a  table 

ttnr,  and  a  table  I  am  likely  to  remain  till  the  period  for  my  demoli- 

te  arrireSy  and  I  am  broken  up,  after  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the 

of  Minerva,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Vulcan.    A  table  of  a  very 

oharacter  indeed— 'something  less  than  two  feet  square,  ink« 

lUned  80  to  my  surface,  but  still  sound  as  to  my  four  legs;  most 

n^r^entions  as  to  appearance,  utterly  devoid  of  carving,  save,  per^ 

^i,  those  Ikntastic  devices  with  which  the  successive  generations  of 

■ttm  who  hare  dandled  their  legs  beneath  my  mahogany — deal,  I 

Mm,  for  deal  I  unmistakably  am — have  chosen  to  embellish  me ; 

i^  as  for  other  deoorations,  without  them  too,  unless  indeed  are  ex- 

OBpled  those  hieroglyphs,  and  caricatures  of  the  human  form  divine, 

l^h  the  aforesaid  geniuses  have  chosen  to  inscribe  on  me.    To  cer-^ 

Wn  of  these  mystic  words  and  strange  distiches  I  Bhall  have  occasion 

to  revert ;  but  in  a  general  way,  so  far  as  my  personal  appearance  is 

^oaoemed,  I  hare  said  enough.    I  am  not  alone;  I  have  plenty  of 

Companions  of  my  own  kind,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred.    We  are 

^Ringed  (that  is,  when  we  are  on  duty)  in  long  rows,  distant  from  eaoh 

other  a  foot  and  a  half.    Our  domicile  is  gloomy  enough,  and  generally 

Odd  enoogh,  m  all  oonscience.    A  long  vaulted  apartment,  paved  with 

thine;  at  one  end  a  door,  at  the  other  a  large  oriel  window,  iron 

leaned.    Yet  through  the  grating  you  may  see  in  the  summer-time  the 

lufy  trees  shimmer  in  the  breeze  and  the  sunshine  glow;  in  the 

Momn  and  winter  they  shake  their  bare  heads  at  us  in  a  manner 

which  plainly  seems  to  say  th^  are  utterly  ashamed  that  any  distant 

DMKnbers  of  their  family,  any  specimens  of  the  cognate  timber,  should 

have  fallen  to  such  strange  uses. 

To  throw  aside  mystery :  I  am  not  only  a  table,  and  an  ugly  one, 
Imt  one  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ordeal  to  which  the 
professors  of  learning,  in  this  seat  of  learning,  compel  its  innocent 
fouth  to  sutoiit.  It  is  at  me  that  they  struggle  to  indite  answers  to 
nysterioos  qvkcstiom;  that  they  sit  in  the  hopele&a  Ckgou^  ol  ^«£«si\» 
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ignorance,  or  that  they  joyfully  seize  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
BB  favourably  as  possible  the  extent  of  their  knowledge;  it  is  on  ni% 
on  this  scarred  and  seamed  count«Qance,  that  they  luve  to  eof^rave  tbt 
droll  symbols  to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  am,  in  fact,  a  table  in  the 
Oxford  Examination  Schools,  and  that  particular  one  which  is  my  own. 
habitation  is  named,  in  deference  to  some  pleasant  traditional  fictitml 
imagine,  the  Divinity  School.  With  divinity  of  any  kind,  so  farm m^ 
own  experience  and  that  of  my  colleagues  go,  it  has  absolutely  Dotbiof 
to  do.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  precincts  within  vhidt 
I  am  stationed  are  silent  and  undisturbed — silent  as  the  grave,  glooi 
aa  the  vnlley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  have  reason  to  believe  lM 
children  sport  outside  the  walls  of  my  priBon-honse,  and  that  laughta 
is  there  too ;  but  somehow  or  other  none  of  these  sounds  ever  r 
me.  My  home  is  sanred  to  a  sombre  stillness.  At  stated  intcrrifai 
however,  it  is  broken  througli  in  a  solemn  and  almost  funereal  roan 
There  are  fixed  seasons  when  the  doors  of  the  apartment  are  fi 
open,  and  an  impenetrable  being,  whom  I  hear  called  the  Clerk  of  dl 
Schools,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  attendants,  enters  in  a  myGterioi 
fashion,  allots  to  mo  my  proper  situation  with  my  fellows,  who  ue  i^ 
drawn  np  in  rank  and  hie,  and  straightway  commences  to  fornish  s 
surfaces  wilh  a  fair  assortment  of  stationery,  in  the  shape  of  h)» 
foolscap,  blotting-paper,  pens  and  ink.  This  is  but  the  beginning  i 
sorrows ;  at  a.  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  mora 
the  same  trusty  creature  places,  in  horizontal  posture  upon  ns,  a  ccrti 
fair  printed  sheet  containing  sundry  "Examination  Questiona;" 
stalk  in  the  two  examiners,  gown,  hood,  cap  and  all :  Unally,  i 
la  granted  to  the  nndergraduate  crowd,  who  have  been  waiting  ontK 
for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  scribbling  immediately  c 
Dies  pukhro  liisHnguihtT  ordine  remm. 

It  was  not  a  long  while  since  that  I  very  unexpectedly  renewed  n 
acquaintance  with  one  of  these  Game  undergradaates,  who  had  recent 
taken  his  seat  at  mo,  and  racked  his  brains  as  he  alternately  moeed  a 
wrote  over  my  ink-stained  surface.     I  say  unexpectedly,  because  it  1 
the  season  known  as  the  Long  Vacation,  when  these  academical  1 
places  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  deserted.     Dusty  and  dirty,  I  had  cons 
myself  to  the  desolation  of  the  period.    I  was  suddenly  aronsed  I 
hand  laid  upon  me,  and  by  a  voice,  very  gentle  and  very  mas 
whose  accents — I  assert  it  uixin  my  honour  as  a  School  table— acti 
sent  a   thrill  of  nervous  dehght  through   timber  limbs  that  oi)|_ 
assuredly  to  be  stoical  and  seasoned,  asking,  "  And  is  this  reaUy  C 
place  where  they  examined  yon  only  two  years  ago  for  your  de| 
Charles  dear ':" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Maggie ;  and  not  only  that,  but  as  i  look  I  belii 

this  is  the  very  table  at  which  my  latest  feat,  entitling  me  to  b 

academical  distinction  I  now  enjoy,  was  performed.     Here  it  is,  i 

bI"  added  the  speaker,  pointing  lo  a  c»i\;mn.  HwiaU-emeared  lega 
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bwribed  in  characters  of  ink :  "  Cltarks  HamUlon,  B.  N.  C,  in  for 
'SnaU,  June  18 — .     Through  fil  last,  bij  Jove!" 

I  looked  Qp  again,  and  1  recognised  a,  face  and  a  form  whicb,  amid 
k  hoet  of  othere  in  whose  society  I  had  since  moved,  or  rather  stood,  I 
nemeinbered  well.  Another  look  convinced  me  that  Mr.  Charles  Hamil- 
:on,  erewhile  of  Brazenoso,  had  occnpied  the  intervai  siDce  leaving  that 
IDC  of  piety  and  learning  with  courting  the  very  pretty  young  lady 
iiis  side,  Mrs.  Charles  Hamilton;  and  then  the  idea  that  he  had 
<  led  down  into  matrimonial  harness  seized  me,  and  my  limbs  were 
uuuoet  cODTnlaed  with  internal  laughter.  Having  had,  like  the  Greek 
urigator  LTlysses — I  know  the  name  from  the  freqcency  with  which  I 
hare  heard  it  anathematised  by  those  yonng  gentlemen  who  have 
endesvonred  to  translate  at  me  certain  pasBages  from  the  Greek  t«xt  ■ 
iUastrative  of  his  wanderings — considerable  csperience  of  men,  man- 
sen,  and  things,  I  am  tolerably  well  able  to  gness  the  character  and 
tnteoedenta  of  any  new  acqaaintance  in  the  first  five  minutes  after  we 
have  met.  Thns,  on  the  morning  on  which  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Braze- 
now  took  hia  seat  at  me,  a  glance  anfficed  to  make  me  thoroughly 
vqnainted  with  my  new  neighbonr.  There  was  nothing  very  remark- 
tble  abont  him.  He  was  bnt  a  fair  representative  of  some  hundred 
irtherswho  every  year  enter  the  ex  ami  nation- schools.  It  was  the  old 
K07, 1  cocid  Bee  at  once,  and  my  new  friend  Hamilton  waa  an  old 
ilBger.  He  seated  himselfat  me  with  an  air  which  at  once  proclaimed 
tliiil  he  was  by  this  time  an  hnbtlui  of  the  Schools.  The  clerk  recognised 
Mm  with  a  respectfully- familiar  smile  whicb  betokened  intimacy  as  he 
p«88ed,  and  even  before  Mr.  Hamilton  took  up  the  printed  sheet — that 
fint  object  of  ioTestigation  to  trembling  tyros — with  which  the  desk  was 
famished,  he  gave  a  look  of  recognition  ronnd  the  old  place.  Yes, 
it  was  quite  unaltered:  there  were  a  fresh  batch  ofesaminers.  Prig- 
gins  of  Boniface  and  Fodder  of  St.  Andrew?,  dreadful  tyrants  both  of 
litem,  if  report  spoke  truly.  But  on  his  right  was  precisely  the  same 
&ce  that  he  had  seen  when  he  was  seated  there  before :  and  altogether 
llie  Dixinity  Schools  bore  quit*  an  aspect  of  home.  Having  leisnrely 
'Hrveyed  the  situation,  Mr.  Hamilton's  first  act  was,  with  infinite  aantj- 
fmd,  calmly  to  stroke  the  incipient  symptoms  of  "  the  knightly  growth 
that  fringes  his  manly  lips,"  to  quote  the  Laureate ;  next  he  proceeded 
1"  jawn  :  then  he  stretched  out  his  legs  at  full  length;  and  finally, 
pBcefully  toying  the  while  with  his  watch-chain,  he  took  up  the  paper 

I  him — it  was  the  Divinity  paper — and,  with  an  air  of  the  moat 
ete  indifference,  read  it  through.  This  done,  he  betook  himself 
I  nmneing  occupation  of  etching  ballet-dancers,  jockeys,  sedate 
End  academical  authorities,  till  he  lapsed  into  a  state  of  musing, 
I  now,  however,  just  eleven,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  Priggins,  the 
examiner,  reminded  Mr.  Hamilton  that  gentlemen  had  to  give 
ar  papers  punctually  at  one.  Only  two  hours  remained,  and 
Q  eoamenced  to  grow  serious.     To  tell  thelnit\i,\t^aao^"s\\,A 
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importance  that  he  BhoBid  paw  the  esamination  for  hia  degree  t 
this  triul — hia  third,  aa  I  afterwards  happened  to  learn  upon  i 
pcAchahle  anthorily.     His  residence  as  aa  ODdergradaatfi  at  Oxford  In 
now  bei'a  protracted  to  fire  years,  and  the  fact  was  at  last  becomill 
patent  that  even  to  the  most  extensive  stock  of  gubei'natorial  patia  ' 
there    were  certain   limits.      Mr.  Hamilton   sen.,    thoagh 
hearted  and  indulgent  a  father  aa  ever  paid  the  debts  of  an  estrsvagi 
eon,  and  fairly  well  otF  in  the  world's  goodn,  was  beginning  to  t 
certain  symptome  indicative  of  a  recalcitrant  mstiness.     IIow  \< 
this  sort  of  thing  to  last?  he  had  aaked  Charlie  in  his  last  letter, 
he  (Hamilton  Jan.)  think  that  there  was  no  bounds  to  his  (Hamiln 
sen.'p)  balance  at  Robarts  and  Lubbodt'a  ?  Was  he  aware  that  he  hi 
paid  for  his  prccioaa  escapades  during  the  last  fire  years  not  h 
fcmr  thousand  ponnds?     Did  he  think  that  he  was  to  monopoUie  j 
his  capital? — and  soon.     The  npi-hot  of  which  was  that  Mr.  H 
of  BraMDOBe  came  to  the  conclasion  in  Febrnary  last  that  he  n 
through  in  June.     The  better  to  compass  this  devoutly-to-be-dea 
end,  the  now  comparatively  studious  son  put  on  two  "  coaches,"  hmi 
only  twice  a  week,  and  read  on  an  average  an  hour  a  day.     LatM 
of  course,  this  amazing  industry  had  been  redoubled,  and,  as  my  Bi 
acquaintance  termed  it,  he  had  been  putting  the  steam   on  i  " 
vengeance.     His  private  tutor  declared  that  he  was  safe  if  only  he  ii 
a  decent  amount  of  luck ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  private  tutor  was  d 
aa  infallible  specific  in  the  case  of  all  gay  young  idle  men  whoeysii 
tically  lelt  everything  to  the  last, 

Mr.  Hamilton  therefore  settled  down  to  liis  work  and  wrote  a 
That  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  literature  thus  produce*] 
always  in  an  exactly  analogoos  ratio  to  each  other  I  am  by  no  n 
prepared  to  say.    Indeed,  from  sundry  exolamationa  which  I  c 
but  hear  my  friend  Mr,  Hamilton  drop — snch,  for  instance,  as  '"1 
was  Abel  Meholuthi"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  bnt  I'll  make  ft 
"  That  dreadful  Snaffle,  who  got  through  last  time,  told  me  they  n 
asked  anything  about  the  '  provisiona  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  a 
homicide ;' "  "  And  here  they  have  set  us  just  that  Article  which  I 
tended  to  look  up  in  chapel  thia  morning" — I  am  diaposed  to  t'     ' 
there  must  either  have  been  several  &i^un^  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  ma 
or  else  several  assertions  of  doubtful  aathenticity.     One  o'clock  a 
and  after  a  faahion  Mr.  Hamilton's  paper  was  done.     Unfortuiati 
not  having  yet  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  spirits  and  Mr.  I 
I  was  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Hamilton  to  hia  friend's  room  to  I 
However,  from  the  animated  and  jubilant  appearance  which  1 
Ecnted  on  bending  over  me  again  at  three,  I  am  eon^nnced  that  c 
eojfnoncenlt,  to  whose  judgment  he  had  doubtless  in    the  ii 
pealed,  must  have  deemed  his  account  of  what  he  had  done  8 
"  Let  na  get  through  these  ethics  as  quickly  as  possible,"  was  t 
preaeion  1  heard,  "  and  then  Iot  a.  c»alet  o^  ^  "SitfKva^Assa*    YeB,'H 
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led,  **  I  know  ibftt  pieoe,  and  that  too ;  bnt,  confound  it,  they've 
that  passage  of  the  third  book  on  the  yolantartnesfi  of  crime, 
Gmston  declared  they  wouldn't  I  Well,  here  goes,  and  may  I 
y !"  At  4.80  Mr.  Hamilton  had  done  his  paper ;  at  4.45,  haying 
the  regulation  Schools  white  tie,  he  was  on  the  top  of  his  mare, 
IS  quietty  riding  down  the  High  to  BuUingdon.  Throngh  the 
der  of  his  examinational  experiences  I  need  not  follow  Mr. 
k)n.  Ludc  had  fkyonred  him,  and  it  was  in  the  anticipation 
;  triumph,  which  certain  inarticulate  yoices  of  congratulation 
red  to  me  he  eyentually  achieyed,  that  he  penned  the  exnltant 
tkm  which  I  now  bear,  and  which  he  pointed  out  to  his  fair 
bride.  Well,  firom  my  own  experience  as  a  table,  I  think  it  is, 
lU,  a  good  thing  fbr  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  that  she  has 
knu  as  well  as  Snuffinses,  of  which  latter  class  allow  me  now 
t  you  my  autobiographical  reminiscences. 
was  on  a  dull,  soundless,  damp^  ^oggj  December  morning  that 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Snuffins  of  Lincoln.  Like  Mr. 
ton,  whom  I  haye  just  dismissed  firom  my  memory,  he  aspired 
greater  academical  distinction  than  that  which  a  simple  degree, 
It  any  of  the  attendant  glories  of  honours,  would  afford.  And 
nbition  was  only  limited  and  regulated  by  his  capacities ;  for 
OS  was  densely  stupid,  as  well  as  insufferably  priggish.  Snnffins's 
and  character  as  an  undergraduate  had,  in  fact,  gained  for  him 
lonosyllabic  and  odious  epithet  of  '^  Smug."  In  his  college  he 
did  anything.  He  always  appeared  to  be  reading,  and  yet  he 
lyariably  plucked  once  at  least  for  eyery  examination  which  he 
ittenpied  to  pass.  I  could  tell  this  immediately  from  his  per- 
a^iearanoe  aa  he  took  his  seat  at  me.  Where  he  came  f^om, 
lie  WES,  why  he  came  to  Oxford  at  all,  no  one,  I  belieye,  eyer 
and  therefore,  with  my  strictly-confined  opportunity  for  gaining 
aation,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  tell.  Snuffins  did  not  interest 
ny  more  than  he  interested  his  fellow-students.  I  disliked  the 
ion  of  his  cold,  clammy  hands  touching  my  wooden  surface, 
ned  and  ink-stahied  though  it  is.  No  janty  airs  with  Snuffins ; 
lu  auryeys  of  the  situation ;  no  impromptu  works  of  art  de- 
d  with  pen  and  ink  on  that  paper  intended  by  the  Uniyersity 
i  wholly  deyoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  display  of  knowledge. 
ina,  calm,  cool,  and  deliberatiye,  with  a  face  closely  approximating, 
e  featureless  countenance  of  a  potato,  commenced  at  once  ob- 
^ely  to  pry  into  the  printed  paper  aboye  mentioned  lying  before 
and  then  incontinently  to  write.  Not  a  moment's  time  lost. 
s  coarse,  heayy  fingers  slowly  but  Tmceasingly  filled  the  folio 
B  with  their  superscription,  and  when  the  time  was  up  Snuffins 
Bd  in  his  manuscript  to  the  examiners  with  an  air  that,  if  that 
i  not  satiify  them,  nothing  would.  It  may  be  wrong,  it  probably 
ODg,  to  be  khe  rictim  of  personal  prejudices.    SnuSm^  invj  \^^  ^ 
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very  estimable  yonng  man,  a  dntifal  eon,  and  an  indaetrione  gtadent, 
who  endeaTonre  b;  uiiiiitermit.ting  applicatioD  to  OTercome  tbe  mtaiA 
cnaBneea  of  his  intellect;  but  for  aU  thie,  table  though  I 
confeea  to  a  foclint;  of  intenBe  relief  when  SnafliDs'E  writt^ii  &iamii» 
tion  was  coDclnded,  and  when  I  saw  his  face  no  more.  Shall  I  bt 
considered  an  utterly  unnatnral  piece  of  wood,  one  whose  composition 
is  wholly  agalDtit  the  ordinarily  recognised  laws  of  grain,  if  1  say  tbik 
when  I  he^,  or  i'lincicd  I  coold  hear,  ti-om  the  regions  of  the  SchoeM 
Qnad  beyond,  t  lie  remark  of  Eome  nndergradaate  to  another,  "  SoiifGot 
is  ploughed  ft^ain  l"  I  felt  Etrongly  dispoBed  to  dance  a  pa*  md  is 
triamph,  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so  when  I  reinembenir 
the  grave  and  impressive  character  of  the  place  in  which  I  stood? 
Bnt  as  I  raneoctk  the  stores  of  my  ligneons  memory — the  rery 
seems  a  contradiction  in  terms — other  visicms  than  those  of  Hamil 
and  Snuffineee  rise  before  me.  I  am  transferred  fi-om  the  af 
known  as  tha  Divinity  SehoolB,  to  a  chamber  of  mnch  lesa 
dimensions.  It  is  an  eiamination-room,  of  conrse ;  but  the 
celebrated  here  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  to  wl 
the  place  jnst  left,  and  recently  described,  was  devoted.  I  am 
ronnded  by  the  ambition  of  yonth :  I  have  left  the  regions  of 
hnmbler  minds  who  are  contented  if  only  they  can  there  grasp  their  dfr 
gree,  with  a  m  inimnm  of  classical  knowledge — with  little  Latin  and  IcB 
Greek.  To  be  brief,  a  plain,  very  present,  and  temporary  habitat  il 
hannted  only  l>y  those  of  the  nndergradnate  kind  who  aim  at  honona^j 
who  would  have  their  names  figure  in  classis  }>rma,  secunda,  or  /w/i^, 
as  the  case  mny  be.  The  company  here  is  mnch  more  select  and  mwh' 
less  nnmeroQE  ;  there  may  perhaps  be  fifty  other  tables  doing  dntya. 
precisely  the  samo  manner  as  myself.  The  examination,  though,  H 
that  in  which  I  have  just  represented  myself  as  taking  pert  in  tfat 
Schools  snmamed  Divinity — it  is  the  final  one  before  degree  is  obtained 
— lasts  considerably  longer,  and  eitenda  over  six  days  instead  oEtfOi 
We  will  suppose  that  I  have  been  where  I  now  am  for  some  twelB 
months.  During  that  time  I  have  had  experiences  diverse,  and 
nninteresting.  I  believe  that  every  conceivable  specimen  of  the  hono^ 
oiniing  undergraduate  has  taken  his  seat  nt  me.  I  have  had  the  studsDi 
who  has  been  absolutely  certain  of  his  first  class,  tolerably  certain,  difr 
tinctly  nncertiiin;  I  have  bad  safe  seconds  and  dead  thirds;  I  btTi 
had,  too,  men  who  from  the  commencement  never  had  the  vestige  of » 
chance  of  any  ilass  at  all ;  bnt  who,  whether  from  misplaced  belief  it 
their  own  abilities,  or  private  and  family  reasons  which  need  not  b«» 
be  entered  into,  have  determined  to  descend  inio  the  lists  of  honon^ 
candidates.  I  luive  known  what  it  is  to  be  written  on  by  clever  men  vbd 
have  read,  an<l  < lever  men  who  have  not  read;  by  studious  fools, and 
by  indolent  tooU.  Uowcver,  Aristotle  is  an  author  who  has  been  snlR- 
oiently  translated  and  commented  upon  on  my  inky  surface  to  mate 
ma  quite  atrarfl  that  to  b«  abfttnct  iu  %n.cU  %  (»ae  w  this,  is  to  daf 
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aaeseltanj  opportimity  of  im])aftmg  a  de&mte  idea  of  one's  experience, 
and  that  the  onlj'  chance  Is  to  be  concrete. 

If  jon  will  scmtinise  me  closely,  you  may  see  iascribed  upon  me 

the  initials  H.  P.  Q.,  Henry  Peregrine  Golightly;  nothing  more  than 

>t .      A  Snuffios  and  a  Hamilton  is  an  everyday  experience ;  a  Go- 

-hily,  though  by  no  means  a  fumis  nalura,  i&  not  so  common.     I 

-.-•I'tTed   at  once,  with  that  shrewdness  to  which  my  bnsinese  has 

.tbitgated  me,  when  this  gentleman  loanged  up  to  me  on  a  certain 

:  ning,  that  in  spile  of  the  affectation  of  indifference  which  pervaded 

manner,  the  upshot  of  the  coming  day's,  as  of  the  coming  week's, 

'k  was  a  matter  to  him  of  real  anxiety.     It  is  trae,  there  was  no- 

ag  of  ncrvonanesB  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  he  took  np  his 

i  in  faia  I  ion-paper  and  read  it  through.     In  fact,  he  was  Btndionsiy 

.1-ji ;  perhaps  too  studiously  for  the  close  observer  which  I  was.    Hav- 

:  done  this,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  commenced 

-^rations  at  once.     I  almost  believe  I  have  an  intnitive  perception 

■i^ther  the  operator  be  or  be  not  clever.    When  I  judged  that  Mr. 

lightly  of  St-  Ambrose  distinctly  was,  I  am  convinced  that  I  was 

'    '.  mistaken.     I  knew  too,  that  in  his  success  he  had  a  heavy  interest 

■  ijtake.     In  a  very  short  time  I  flatter  myself  that  I  had  read  Harry 

.iligblly's  history — that  is,  as  far  as  regards  his  University  career.    It 

~  >^  the  old  tale  of  great  opportunities  neglected,  of  fine  chances  thrown 

J  Tiy.    Pardon  me,  I  am  not  going  to  moralise,  it  is  not  my  mitier. 

;i  'Werer,  I  knew  it  all.     Golightly  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 

.ni  she  waa  a  widow.    The  lad  had  distinguished  himself  at  school, 

mi  had  distinguished  himself  still  more  on  his  entrance  to  Oxford  by 

iinning  one  of  the  St.  Ambrose  scholarships.     His  abilities  were  good, 

h'fT  were  even  brilliant ;  but  he  had  been  miserably  idle.     It  was  not, 

'.iffever,  too  late  to  make  np  for  lost  time.    By  saccess  in  this  final 

'lamination  he  might  pave  the  way  to  an  absolutely  certain  fellow- 

^!ji|i,  might  have  once  more  the  world  before  him,  and  might  re- 

'  It^Qifih,  which  he  longed   above  all  to  do,  the  sunken  purse  of  his 

mother.      I   could    see    plainly  enongh   that    the   poor   fellow  had 

bees  working  desperately  hard ;   and  I  knew  that  there   was  not  a 

nnglc  member  of  St.  Ambrose  who  did  not  wish  Harry  Golightly  well 

frcra  the  bott<Hn  of  his  heart.     1  was  at  once  enabled  to  conclude  with 

BijseK  that  the  fortress  of  Mr.  Golightly's  knowledge  was  by  no  means 

impregnable ;  still  he  possessed,  I  could  see,  that  happy  gift  which 

ntiifactorily  refutes  the  old  maxim,  and  which  demonstrates  to  con- 

tiction  that,  provided  it  can  only  be  made  the  moxt  of,  a  httle  know- 

Mge  ia  not  a  dangeroos  thing.     It  is  a  principle  insisted  upon  by 

Oxford  studentB  that  while  an  examination  is  actually  going  on,  no 

ttk  in  the  way  of  preparation  should  be  done.     Never  was  there  a 

t  notable  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  hasty  generalisation.     That 

I  in  which  the  advioe  is  sound,  I  admit.     It  may,  for 

(  rerj  well  tor  Smudge,  who  sits  cloee  by,  liW  S*  Vi»_ 
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detestfid  of  Hurry  Golightly,  aad  who  in  tam  accords  to  Uim  t 
fullest  meaKarc  of  hatred  of  which  bis  cold,  iiahlike  Dotare  h  aipA 
But  even  Smudge  hae  worked  on  oo  average  Dine  boors  a-diiv  Cut 
last  three  years  of  bis  life. 

Wbat  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison ;  and  if  E 
Golightly  had  acted  upon  this  admoDition,  the  result  would  be  I 
be  would  have  little  chance  of  figuring  in  the  class-list  at  sll.  T 
Harry  did  do,  as  I  am  well  aware,  was  this :  the  houra  of  exainiju 
OQoe  over,  he  took  a  hasty  walk,  played  a  game  of  billiards— Hi 
was  second  for  the  university  cue — dined,  one  more  game  of  billia 
and  then  read  deep  into  tbe  night  over  those  subject*  which  wen 
figure  in  tbe  trial  of  tbe  coming  day.  It  was  these  fiaiehing-stn 
which  did  the  businoaa.  HaiTj  Golightly  got  his  first — a  fluke,  ev 
one  said,  but  still  be  got  it— read  for  sis  months  more,  beat  Sma 
in  the  8t.  Ambrose  fellowship,  was  elected,  and  was  welcomed  vi^ 
by  tlie  dons  of  his  college  into  tbe  sanctom  of  the  Common-room,  1 
bad,  truth  to  t€ll,  dreaded  tbe  contingency  of  the  new-c 
Smudge  i  for  the  dons  of  St.  Ambrose  are  more  than  tolerable,  i 
cateris  paribus,  prefer  a  gentleman.  In  this  case,  if  my  infonnatiai 
not  inaccurate,  the  altera  were  ]mTia.  There  is  not  at  the  present' 
a  more  efficient  or  popular  tutor  in  St,  Ambrose  tbau  H.  Goligh 
Esq. — he  escliews  ordination.  My  old  friend  has  paid  off  all  his  b 
and  more  than  recouped  his  widowed  mother.  As  a  Scboola  tsbl 
bare  a  reputation  fur  truth  to  support ;  and  I  pledge  my  Teracity  U 
authenticity  of  this  narration. 

A  word  about  Smadge.  I  cannot  exactly  claim  acqaaiotanoe 
bim  ;  he  never  sat  at  me,  bnt  ou  the  occasion  to  which  1  have  K 
he  sat  near  me.  I  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  him,  I  admiL 
I  saw  him  glance  with  a  look  that  savoured  of  jealousy  at  U& 
lightly,  I  hud  discernment  enough  to  know  tbe  whole  story.  The 
BchoUrs  elected  in  18—  (never  mind  tbe  date)  at  St.  Ambrose  i 
Golightly  and  Smudge.  Smudge  hated  his  jointly-snccefflfnl  0 
petitor  because  he  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  natural  pDWcrai 
lightly  deepised  Smudge  because  he  shut  himself  up  tbree-pair  \ 
and  did  nothing  but  read.  As  long  as  my  friend  Harry  was  c 
to  trifle  away  all  his  time,  Smudge's  jealousy  smouldered  rather  t 
actively  burned;  and  when  Golightly  failed  entirely  at  Moderoti 
Smudge  was  so  completely  overjoyed  that  be  almost  was  affectiooali 
bis  secret  mind  to  Harry,  he  himself  having  secured,  by  dint  of ; 
derous  industry,  a  first-class.  I  say  in  bis  mind;  for  Mr.  Golig) 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  being  seen  arm-in-arm  with  his  a 
as  of  being  recognised  in  public  with  Smudge — indeed,  of  the 
alternatives,  be  would  have  preferred  the  former.  When,  howcvai 
beauiie  known  in  St.  AmbroKe  that  Golightly  was  really  grinding 
Greats,  Smudge's  hatred  knew  no  bounds.  Gulightly's  possible  sneo 
yraa  tbe  ph&ntom  which  bwaWl  Yuia  n\^\i^  \t3i<i  da.';.    Snppose  ha| 
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ifiwlf    Suppose,  horror  of  horrors,  that  in  clussis  iniim  n-aa  H.  Oo- 
'■■.■hily  of  St.  Ambrose,  while  Smadge,  member  of  tho  same  society, 

■  only  io  clasgis  secunrln  ?     Table  though  I  am,  my  perception  was 
M  lij,'aeOQS  as  to  prevent  my  interpreting  the  espresaion  wliiuh 

. .  i.ii  orer  Smudge's  countenance  as  he  glajiced  towards  Gotightly,  and 
>i  liim  tnuiing  line  aft^r  lino  of  scholarly  Henteoces  in  exquisitely 
ir  wiligraphy.    Of  oonrse  Smudge  was  himself  quite  at  ease  as 
■..'iniod  his  own  performance  :  he  probably  had  read  as  much  as  the 
tiaiiiiaers  ihemselyesi  he  had  managed  to  provide  his  memory  with 
uurers  to  every  kind  of  qoestion  that  by  any  human  possibility  conld 
tie  D«ked.    There  was  no  racking  tho  head  with  him  as  with  his  neigh- 
'  ar  to  find  some  half-forgotten  date,  or  to  evolve  from  bia  inner  con- 
ri>ac88  the  scheme  of  one   of  Braaidas'    campaigns.     Slowly  and 
..ly  he  wrote;  and  when  Tompkins,  the  senior  examiner,  read  over 
wv  KEolt  of  Smudge's  industry  he  was  beard  to  declare  that  never 
UBce  be  had  been  examiner  liad  he  found  such  an  amoont  of  know- 
ledge displayed  by  an  undergraduate.     Of  course  Smudge  got  his  first ; 
hut,  then,  bo  did  Golightly.     I  have  already  admitted  to  being  possibly 
uriiced;  but  is  it  not  human  natnre,  as  well  as  table  natore,  to 
'':  greater  pleasure  in  the  suecees  of  a  reprobate  like  Golightly  than 
Lhnt  of  an  excellent  and  irreproachable  yonng  man  like  Smadge? 
I  ii  he  understood  I  deprecate  Harry's  extravagance  ;  but  my  views 
iu  Oxford  education  are  that  it  shonld  be  social  SB  well  as  purely 

1  need  recall  no  more  of  those  who  have  in  ^eir  time  taken  their 

t»l  at  my  ink-smeared  surface.    A  host  of  memories  rises  before  me. 

rndergradnatea  of  all  kinds  have  bent  over  me — careless,  grave,  anxious 

'TSQtxsas,  really  or  feignedly  indifferent.    But  I  have  been  sufiici- 

■■'ir  autobiographical  once  in  a  way.     I  have  broken  no  confidences ; 

■  liivf  oontined  myself  to  the  trath.     My  mind  is  made  np :  I  will  call 

!lie  assistance  of  my  friend  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools,  who  is  at 

■-■sat  hovering  by.     He  will  commit  these  memories  to  paper  from 

■  liictation,  and  will  perhajja  kindly  forward  them  to  the  author  of 


ii".  gn^hic  Oxford  sketches  in  Beigravia, 


THE  MADMAN'S  PEATEE 


[Some  jean  ago  visitors  to  the  Ulnod  of  Portlnnd  used  to  tM  a  loIiUi 
nndering,  Bilent  and  alone,  all  day  long,  upon  the  Bbor«,  gatiiig  at  thi 

Be  WBB  a  harmleEs  lunatic,  wlio  bad  loat  biii  reason  in  conBeqaence  of  liit 
having  been  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  ou  their  wedding-dBj,  l 
IhuB  passed  all  his  time,  waiting  and  vrnlehing  far  tlie  sea  to  ^re  her  back  t 

Thou  mighty  sea !  I  ask  not  rrom  thj  store 

The  treasarcB  it  doth  hold ; 
The  costly  gems  thou  ever  broodest  o'er, 

Kor  e'en  thy  count  less  gold. 
Keep  these  to  deck  thy  sirens'  halls,  and  f 

The  breaets  of  sordid  men 
With  vain  regrets  that  they  may  not  recall  I 

Suoh  idols  back  to  them. 

If  at  my  feet  they  lay,  a  pricelesB  heap, 

I'd  bid  the  flowing  wave 
Again  ingulf  them,  every  baable  aweep 

Back  to  its  rocky  grave. 
£ut  could  thy  mighty  waters  now  nnrolled!,J 

Bear  up  again  to  light 
The  fairy  form  so  long  within  their  hold, 

To  bless  my  aching  sight, 

I'd  pray  thee  heave  thy  seething  billows  h 

To  reach  the  very  skies ; 
Bend  wide  thy  horrid  depths,  and  lay  them  dry 

To  scare  my  wondering  eyes ; 
Call  to  thine  aid  the  air,  the  earth,  and  fi; 

All  elements  in  fierce 
Confusion  hurl,  and  mingle  in  thine  ire 

Such  mists  no  sun  shall  pierce. 


Let  the  loud  thunder  and  the  frequent  f 

Sound  dreadful  signals  o'er 
The  war  of  waters,  as  with  fearful  crash 

Mountain  o'er  mountains  pour. 
In  tnmult  such  as  this,  thy  power  defied, 

I'd  claim  that  form  of  thee ;  ] 

Thy  snow-white  sarge  should  deck  my  long-lost  bru 

Thy  waves  our  bed  ehonld  be. 
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^bfrtntnrts  rnib  pbabfrtntntts  of  %abtxi  ^mslttg^ 


Chapter  XXXII.   I  acquire  certainty. 

ID  the  happiness  to  win  my  father's  release  fbom  Colonel  Cliye 
igh  the  intercession  of  my  ever-kind  firiend  Mr.  Watts ;  and  this 
ir  was  bnt  the  signal  for  onr  parting,  with  only  the  yagnest  hope 
eeting  again,  when  or  where  we  dared  not  speculate.  * 

think  my  father's  heart  yearned  towards  me  in  those  few  days 
eqaent  interconrse  which  we  enjoyed  at  Muxadavad,  and  that  it 
ed  him  to  bid  me  farewell. 

You  will  go  back  to  England,  Robert,  and  I  to  France,  whenever 
egiment  returns  thither,  always  supposing  I  live  to  accompany  it. 
I  give  you  an  address  in  the  city  of  Paris  whence  a  letter  is  sure 
ach  me  sooner  or  later,  if  I  am  above  ground ;  and  you  must  tell 
fhere  I  can  write  to  you  in  London.  Stay ;  under  cover  to  Mr. 
ifen.  That  will  be  a  safe  address,  will  it  not  ?" 
The  best  in  the  world,  sir;  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  only  one  I 
i  give  you.  And  now  tell  me,  sir, — I  am  a  young  man,  and  you 
self  in  the  prime  of  life ;  Fortune  may  yet  favour  one  or  both  of 
-if  i  can  ever  make  a  home  in  England,  will  you  come  and  share 

'A  home,  Robert!  What  does  that  mean?  'Tis  a  word  I  never 
1  understand.  A  roving  devil  entered  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and- 
bogged  at  my  heartstrings^ever  since,  dragging  me  now  here,  now 
i,  by  land  and  sea.     I  once  shared  a  garret  with  thy  mother, 

devoted  soul ;  and  if  I  could  have  got  bread  for  her  and  thee. 
Id  not  have  deserted  it.  Since  then  I  have  been  a  wanderer, 
a  past  so  sad,  I  dare  not  look  back  upon  it,  and  with  a  blank  for 
nture.  Nay,  Robert,  do  not  look  so  sadly  at  me.  If  I  live  to  be^ 
ttered  old  graybeard,  and  thou  wilt  give  me  a  comer  at  thy 
th,  I  will  come  and  smoke  my  pipe  there,  and  tell  stories  of 
feld  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  St.  Thom^  and  Oingee,  and  dandle  thy 

ones  on  my  feeble  old  knees.    But  that  is  a  long  way  to  look 
ird.     In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  I  love  thee." 
Jid  so  we  parted.    One  gift  I  was  able  to  offer  my  father  as  a 
ento  of  this  strange  meeting,  and  I  doubt  if  all  Omichund's  jewels 
1  have  seemed  to  him  a  treasure  so  precious.     I  had  contrived, 

our  first  encounter,  to  get  Lady  Barbara's  miniature  copied  on 

by  a  Hindoo.  The  colonra  were  somewhat  too  ^^\d)  ^s^ii  \Xy^ 
7L.  vin.  ^ 
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Btippling,  though  performed  with  an  amazing  neatneSB,  lacked  itit 
BodncEs  of  MisB  Kunffman  or  Cosway;  bnt  poor  aa  the  art  km,  the 
likeDCSB  waB  a  fair  one,  and  the  gift  was  received  with  rapture. 

There  now  came  a  kind  of  Inll  in  the  affairs  of  this  prorioc^ 
thongh  the  horizon  was  by  no  means  cloudless.  In  the  first  eijaMin 
impnlse  of  gratitude,  or  perchance  with  the  hope  that  by  rewsrfiiif 
the  chief  he  might  escape  some  part  of  his  engagements  to  the  «&• 
ordinates,  Meer  Jaffior  presented  Colonel  Clive  with  asnm  of  moneyliul 
I  have  heard  computed  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thonaand  ponodL 
This  gift  our  hero  took  without  scruple,  but  reftised  present*  ofsjtt 
larger  amount  from  the  Scats,  and  other  wealthy  inhabitunte  of  ti» 
capital.  Nay,  had  he  been  of  the  unscmpuloaB  nature  which  his  e* 
mies  loved  to  depict  Iiim,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  wealth  he  nHgU 
^ave  acquired,  or  to  the  power  be  might  hare  seized.  When  be  ra 
afterwards  called  npon  to  defend  his  acceptance  of  Meer  Jsffier'i 
bomity,  he  did  it  with  a  boldnosB  that  gave  evidence  of  a  clear  ooD> 
science,  and  with  a  logic  that  none  could  dispute. 

In  Calcutta,  where  of  late  had  prevailed  discontent  and  aniietjr, 
there  now  arose  a  spiiit  of  nniversal  rejoicing,  Fortanes  that  " 
been  thought  destroyed  for  ever  were  now  restored,  and  the 
of  proEpcrity  illumined  a  city  where  Desolation  had  long  held  h« 
gloomy  reign.  I  think  at  this  juncture,  while  the  money  won  fron 
Meer  Jaffier's  lelpctauce,  by  him  alone,  was  pouring  into  the  Com- 
pany's treasury,  the  [)eopie  whom  Robert  Ciive  had  nsdeemed  fri'in 
despair  entertained  some  faint  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  services.  Yet 
even  at  this  early  stage  the  spirit  of  diseension  had  arisen.  The  distri*' 
batioD  of  the  donations  to  the  army  and  navy  was  not 
a  display  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  and 
of  military  officers  protested  against  an  equal  di 
bounty  with  the  oilicers  and  sailors  of  the  squadron  which  hod  ac- 
companied the  army  to  Plaseey.  These  malcontents  Olive  was  cooi- 
polled  to  remind,  with  that  undaunted  frankness  which  was  nattirtl 
to  him,  that  a  sum  of  money  obtained  from  the  Nabob  solely  by 
negotiation  was  not  a  matter  of  right,  or  property  lo  be  disposed  of 
their  rote. 

"  So  very  far  from  that,"  wrote  the  Colonel  in  a  letter,  of  which  • 
copy  was  forwarded  by  him  to  Mr.  Watts,  "  it  is  now  in  my  power  lo 
return  to  the  Nabob  the  money  already  advanced,  and  leave  it  to  hi» 
option  whether  he  will  perform  his  promise  or  not.  Yon  have  Btormed 
no  town  and  found  the  money  there ;  neither  did  yon  find  it  in  the 
plains  of  Pjassey  after  the  defeat  of  the  Nabob.  In  short,  gentlemen, 
It  pains  me  to  remind  yon  that  what  you  are  to  receive  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  care  I  took  of  your  interest," 

He  then  went  on  to  declare  that  he  would  consent  to  do  injustiii' 
towards  the  navy,  and  begged  to  retract  his  promise  of  negotiating  tho 
pBxoieat  of  (he  Nabob's  bonnty. 


:n.  The  dislri^ 
t  made  withogM 
id  a  small  bo^f 
of  the  Nabobli" 
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This  speedily  brought  these  diKMantentcd  gentlemen  to  the  dast, 
and  they  were  as  cordially  forgiven  bs  they  bad  been  Bharply  repri- 
manded. 

And  now  occarred  an  event  which  fihed  a  gloom  over  our  victory, 
in  the  sadden  death  of  that  bravo  and  honourable  seaman  Admiral 
Wslwm,  who  perished  of  &  pntrid  fever  on  the  3d  of  Angnet,  and 
wilbin  six  weelcH  of  onr  victory  at  Plassey. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  calamity  that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  sotd 
WW  fnlfitled,  and  I  found  rayself  free  to  return  to  England,  My 
hnmbie  eerviceB,  and  the  real  dangers  which  I  had  endared  at  Mux- 
sdirnd,  were  deemed  by  Mr.  Watt«  and  tlie  committee  worthy  of  a 
reward  1  shonid  never  have  dreamed  of;  and  my  patron  surprised  me 
iDB  morninff  by  the  gift  of  bills  for  three  thousand  ponnds. 

"  It  WM  the  Colonel's  doing,  Robert,"  said  Mr.  Watte,  when  I 
QpreKsed  my  snrprise  at  this  bounty ;  "  he  said  yon  deserved  as  mach 
u  that  for  vonr  spirited  journey  to  Meer  Jaffier's  palace,  and  ae  much 
more  for  hniing  been  throngh  the  fire  with  me,  to  say  nothiufr  of  your 
service  as  a  volunteer  at  Plassey.  There  were  some  black  looks  among 
our  friends  of  the  select  committee  when  he  said  this,  aa  yon  may  guess, 
Bid  they  were  for  giving  you  six  niontbs'  extra  pay  as  a  sufficient 
Rnnrd  for  having  lived  for  eerenil  months  in  daily  peril  of  impale- 
Best  or  decapitation.  Upon  this  tJie  Colonel  swore  that  you  should 
hire  the  money,  even  if  it  mnst  needs  come  out  of  his  own  purse. 
■And  it  is  not  the  tirst  lime  I  have  stood  between  you  and  a  meanness, 
gntlcmen,'  he  added,  in  his  grandest  manner.  Of  course  this  brought 
(beta  to  their  senses ;  for  though  I  daresay  they  would  have  had  no 
direction  to  the  Colonel's  rewarding  yon  from  his  own  pocket,  they 
ban  s  great  terror  of  offending  him.  So  the  item  was  passed  with  a 
mothered  groan :  '  Three  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  Mr.  Robert 
Akwteigfa,  clerk  and  interpreter.' " 

"  I  know  not  how  to  thank  the  Colonel,  or  you,  sir," 
"Nay,  Robert,  'tis  no  more  than  yon  deserve ;  for  yon  have  been 
I       rutiy  nsenil.     Bat  this  money  ia  not  to  be  your  sole  reward.     In 
i':itn(iwledgment  of  yonr  Bervices  at  Plassey,  the  Colonel  intends  giving 
1  m  the  rank  of  ensign,  with  two  years'  leave  of  absence.     I  told  him 
ron  were  very  e^er  to  obtain  military  rank." 
L         "0  rir,"  I  cried,  fairly  overcome  by  such  thoughtful  kindness, 
I     "llii*  is  too  mnch !"     I  could  say  no   more;   this  shower  of  gifts 
"     ibost  bewildered  me.     I  was  free  to  rotarn  to  England,  an  ensign 
in  tlie  Honourable  East  India  Coinfiany's  service ;  a  rank  that  viaa 
modest  enough,  bnt  one  to  which  Everard  Iiestninge  could  not  deny 
the  right  of  a  gentleman.     I  was  in  a  position  to  prove  my  legitimacy, 
In  annnl  ray  hateful  marriage;  and  I  held  in  my  hands  the  nucleus  of 
II  decent  fortune.     What  more  could  I  have  asked?  What  more! — if 
Dura  had  siill  been  free!    But,  alaa,  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  since,         ^^ 
^Ubajj^a^nconater  between  ber  husbaDd  and  n:iy&e\f  ^to\(^  ^\iij^|^^^^| 
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him,  ahe  was  of  a  nature  too  noWe  to  permit  her  acceptanco  of  a  hmd 
stained  with  hia  blood,  however  fairly  lie  might  come  by  hia  iaih, 
however  dearly  she  might  luve  his  slayer. 

"  now  dare  I  think  of  her  as  still  loring  me  ?"  I  asked  mjM 
angrily.  "  Becanse  life  has  stood  still  for  me  since  the  hoar  in  whu 
1  was  severed  from  her,  am  I  so  weak  a  fool  &s  to  suppose  time  hi 
made  no  change  in  her?  Nor  are  our  positions  in  any  manner  idcntia4i 
.  for  while  I  have  gnarded  her  image  pure  and  stainless,  ehe  has  b«a 
taught  to  think  of  me  as  a  liar  and  a  villain,  unworthy  of  so  mnch  • 
one  thought  of  hers." 

I  told  mjBotf  this,  and  yet  I  longed  with  no  leas  eagerness  tn  rt 
to  Europe,  to  look  onee  more  upon  the  face  that  had  been  with  mail 
BO  many  an  exile's  dream  of  home.  When  I  reached  England,  I  mi^ 
hear  of  Mrs.  Lestrange  abroad,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Hanover,  I 
Venice — wherever  the  diplomatic  service  might  take  her  hnshaad!  li 
in  whatever  country  she  might  be,  if  she  still  lived  upon  ihis  earth,  ] 
was  determined  to  see  her,  to  prove  to  her  that  I  hail  never  been  tl 
false  wretch  my  enemies  had  taught  her  to  think  me. 

If  she  still  livedl  Chilling  na  a  sudden  blast  from  the  froMspa 
came  the  thought  that  she  might  be  dead.  From  mortality's  connnOB 
foe  neither  youth  nor  beauty  would  exempt  her  ;  and  there  i 
an  English  newspaper  oame  to  me  tbat^  did  not  contain  the  tldinga  I 
some  unexpected  doom — a  husband  swept  off  in  the  prime  of  manho" 
by  a  fever,  a  family  extinguished  by  malignant  sore-throat.  Death  V 
ever  bnny  among  the  homes  of  the  great,  and  medical  science  aeeis 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  destroyer.  Her  name  I  had  never  M 
among  the  ranks  of  the  dead ;  but  many  events  may  escape  the  kno* 
ledge  of  an  exile  who  thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  sees  a  newspapl 
or  a  London  magnzine  once  in  six  months. 

I  sailed  for  England  in  the  Prince  Edward,  a  noble  Tessel,  vU 
performed  the  voyage  in  leas  than  seven  months.  Tet  even  thia  traai 
rapid  as  it  was  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  Hecate,  seemed  d 
to  my  impatience.  No  longer  was  I  cooped  in  a  Pandemonium  betira 
decks;  I  now  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  permitted  to  the  sea-Toya 
but  I  should  have  been  inhuman  had  I  not  sometimes  visited  the  loi 
deck,  on  which  numerous  disabled  soldiers  were  being  conveyed  hu 
to  England.  With  these  poor  wretches  I  siwnt  some  time  daily,  I 
was  enabled  to  obtain  certain  small  indulgences  for  them  from  | 
captain,  a  very  superior  peruon  to  the  brute  with  whom  it  had  been  1 
ill-luck  to  sail  on  board  the  Hecate. 

It  was  bleak  March  weather  when  I  landed  at  Portsmouth ;  but : 
words  can  describe  the  rapture  with  which  I  inhaled  the  chill  wind 
my  native  country,  and  gazed  on  the  mean  housetops  and  stoeplea 
the  little  naval  town,  with  all  its  common  sights  and  sounds.  H 
dingj  inn  where  I  put  up  lot  lUe  mgto  wKmeA. ».  ^nW^  wid  I  w 
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hlighted  with  the  norel  seneation  of  being  Bomcwhat  nnceremoDionsly 
serred  by  oue  free-and-easy  waiter,  instead  of  the  stately  crowd  nf 
slKTifib  oricDtal  Bervants,  who  attended  the  dinner-table  of  Mr.  Wnlts 
iod  myself  as  if  it  bad  been  u  banquet  of  the  goda,  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  the  steak  which  composed  my  dinner 
ncmed  to  me  a  happy  exchange  for  the  pilans  and  currieB,  the  various 
Gsh,  fruits,  and  regetnbles  of  Uindustan  ;  but  I  was  in  no  humonr  to 
be  critical  as  to  what  I  ate,  being  in  a  forer  of  impatieuce  that  deprived 
me  of  all  &ppctit«. 

I  atarted  for  London  at  daybreak  next  morning,  on  the  top  of  n 
stage-coach,  which  seemed  to  me  a  thing  of  supernatural  speed  after 
the  wearisome  slowness  of  a  paianquin  ;  but  even  by  this  rapid  mode  of 
tTBTellin^  1  did  not  reach  the  city  till  the  dead  of  night,  and  wae  fain 
lo  await  the  advent  of  morning  at  an  inn  in  the  Borough,  where  1  was 
pnt  into  a  room  looking  out  on  a  covered  gallery,  much  like  that  where 
1  had  slept  on  my  first  coming  to  London.  Nor  did  I  sleep  more 
Bonndly  than  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night :  now,  as  then,  I 
caioe  friendless  to  a  strange  city,  and  though  I  carried  a  gmall  fortune 
in  my  pocket,  I  think  1  would  have  gladly  bartered  my  three  thousand 
■HhIb  for  the  certainty  that  one  friend  would  welcome  my  return  with 
^petionate  delight. 

VI  breakfasted  as  early  as  London  habits  would  allow,  and  found 
^self  in  the  streets  at  an  hour  when  the  city  had  still  a  half-awakened 
look,  shatters  scarcely  unclosed,  and  stout  country  wenches  bawling, 
"Milk,  maids  below  !"  at  every  area.  On  London-bridge  I  found 
workmen  busy  taking  down  the  ruinous  old  houses  which  here  impeded 
ilie  thoroughfare,  narrowing  the  roadway  to  but  twenty  feet,  and  in 
some  places  only  twelve  feet.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  this  reformation; 
for  though  the  effect  of  tliese  old  many-guhled  houses  overhanging  the 
river,  like  a  street  suspended  by  some  magical  enchantment  betwiKt 
sky  and  water,  was  very  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the 
Diu-row  space  allowed  for  all  kinds  of  traffic  wae  a  most  serious 
nuisance,  and  the  cause  of  many  accidents.  This  improvement,  which 
I  thus  satv  in  its  commencement,  progressed  with  the  slowness  common 
to  public  works,  and  was  not  completed  till  17G0. 

On  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  bridge  I  took  a  hackney-coach,  and 
hade  the  man  drive  me  to  St.  James's- square,  for  I  considered  that  at 
Sir  Marcus  Lestrange's  residence  1  should  most  easily  obtain  tidings  of 
her  I  cume  to  seek.  The  Indian  sun,  to  which  I  had  exposed  myself 
somewhat  recklessly,  and  seven  years  of  absence,  hod  so  much  altered 
lae,  that  I  hardly  feared  recognition,  whoever  I  might  meet. 

I  found  the  house  in  St,  James's-square,  with  but  one  unshrouded 
window,  just  ojwniag  itself  to  the  March  sunshine,  like  a  fatihionabla 
belle  who  lifts  one  languid  eyelid  when  all  the  working  world  has  been 
kmg  astir. 

I  alightetl  and  knocked  boldly,  determined  to  tun  aU  \lflaa.t&a  "fftlCosx 
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than  remaia  unsaUafied.     The  eame  gigantic  porter  who  bad 
mj  qnestioBB  acvea  jears  before  appeared  in  response  to  my  stunmo 
w  littl«  changed  in  face,  figure,  drese,  or  benria^,  as  if  he  bad  b< 
some  semtor  of  fairy  legend,  and  had  spent  the  interval  in  an  i 
chanted  sleep. 

I  had  Buffered  and  seen  so  mach  iu  my  absence  that  I  wag  i 
reasonably  BarpTiscd  by  ihe  unchanged  appearance  of  this  man.  9ai 
years  I  Groat  Heaven!  did  I  judge  by  my  own  feulings,  I  should  ta 
mate  the  period  a  century.  Seven  years,  and  my  noble  bcDcfactretq 
whom  I  had  left  iu  the  pride  of  womanhood  and  beauty,  was  mooMff- 
ing  in  her  grave !  Seven  years,  and  I  returned  to  find  myself  donbtlea 
despised  and  forgotten  by  ihe  only  woman  I  had  ever  loved 

I  asked  the  porter  if  Sir  Marcus  Lestraoge  were  in  London.    Eft 
■book  his  head,  and  re^farded  me  with  a  wonderiog  stftre. 

"  Sir  Everard  l.estrange  and  his  lady  will  be  in  town  to-moinnr, 
sir,"  he  said  ;  "  they  are  on  a  visit  in  Surrey." 

"  Sir  Kvrratil  Listrange I     Is  Sir  Marcna  dead  ':"  I  asked. 

"  Sir  Moruut  ijc^trangc  has  been  dead  nearly  two  years,  sir.    Tfaj* 
hotue  now  belongs  to  his  only  son  Sir  Everard,  and  his  lady." 

"  Miss  lEeiD^Icy  that  was ':"  I  aeked;  for  the  sense  of  a  great 
of  time  again  seized  upou  lue,  and  it  seemed  but  too  possible  thai  Don 
miflht  be  dead,  *\nA  some  second  wife  insuUed  in  her  place 

"  Miaa  llciueley  tliat  was,"  replied  the  porter  solemnly,  lud  thts 
asket)  if  I  wonld  Icare  my  name. 

"  Xt>,"  I  oaiil,  "  the  name  is  of  no  consequence.     I  will  wmt  npw 
Sir  Kvi'rtml  in  a  day  or  two — )i»e  or  elsewhere.    He  freqaents 
olult,  1  su|t)x^se  r" 

"  Yt<«,  sir:  my  mastvr  is  to  be  seen  at  White's  in  St.  Jamea'a-atn^ 
h^  hkfriftfl*^  w1k>  ore  mosliy  members  of  the  dub.' 

11wT\'  WHS  a  i\>rtw(  iit»aleiice  in  this  which  I  Mly  ttDderstood.  Xte 
l^trifr  would  havi-  mo  to  know  that  bis  luster  was  not  aocessiUe 
any  tvpt«'rwTis;^^-d  ^tnuipcr  who  night  aeek  an  interview  witfa  hin. 

*'  I.«tly  l.««lraujM>  i«  well  Y'  I  aeked;  and  to  soften  liiis 
(Vrbcnui  I  hi>n'  slip^wd  a  rrotni  into  bia  ready  hand. 

"  Vi*.  sir.  nu  U.ly  is  vastly  wdl,'  be  teptied  with  friendl; 
"  >\\tnhl  \A>ur  hivihHir  »t«{i  iu  ami  res«  a  1^  while  1 
t)nirw«  \x«H  may  |d<«sp  to  auke  aKus  the  bnily?    Xoor 
Ul«>ly  tvittmni  l!K^m  ftwtuni  pwt^  I  Uuak  ? 

'<  \  cik  (V\n»   •"  I  tMiAMml  a  wnnHMt  a 
the  wx^cU  '  )u>iu  '  tltat  «m  ww^  iif  iMlii  to  Sir  Bverard,  migbl  Iwn 
IvIiiywNt  tiv*  hi<^i(itv,  sod  I  ««Bt«il  tB  ^tmi  •oae  Iktle  time  is  f 
tiWit  WKw*  Xv  *.w»  of  my  w<tt:« — -  ftwn  SpaiB." 

"»*»«NUitt»:    TVUi^^TM»r,-«a«dhkla4y^Brt«B 
*■  kt    W«llM  jv«r  Viik-«r  ivoaae  U'  iii  r 

MMPnI  Itw  t».V  »  V;V  *i«r.=Mai  pavwd  with  pv 
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letrated  evea  so  far  into  ihis  house,  and  I  looked  aroond  me  cnri- 
r.  Twas  here  she  lived;  I  fancied  her  slight  figure  passing  to  and 
poQ  fhid  broad  staircase,  her  little  hand  lightly  resting  on  the  grun 
le  balustrade. 

Yes,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  completely  mollified  by  my  donati<»i ; 
lady  is  well,  or  as  well  as  a  lady  of  fashion  can  be,  that  is  out  at 
res  and  routs,  and  Yauzhall  and  Ranelagh,  and  suchlike,  eyery 
;  of  her  life,  and  at  sales  of  pictures  and  cariosities  almost  eyery 

What !  she  leads  a  life  of  pleasure — she  loves  the  amusements  of 

3wn  ?*"  I  said,  with  an  unreasonable  sense  of  bitterness.    Because 

fe  had  been  <me  long  mourning,  did  I  think  she  too  must  needs 

solate? 

Yes,  sir ;  my  lady  is  obliged  to  do  as  other  ladies  of  her  station, 

^  Everard  likes  to  see  her  hi^y." 

Happy  !"  I  exclaimed  inyoluntarily ;  **  and  that  is  caUed  hi^pi- 


i»» 


he  porter  scrutinised  me  sharply. 

You  are  some  relative  of  my  lady's,  perhaps,  sir  ?"*  he  asked. 

No ;  but  I  come  firom  one  who  is  much  interested  in  her  welfiirs. 

le  to  see  her  soon  after  her  return  to  town ;  yet  I  would  rather  yon 

K>t  mention  my  visit  either  to  Sir  Everard  or  my  lady ;"  and  to 

emphasis  to  this  hint  I  slipped  a  seoond  crown  into  the  man's 

• 

I  shall  not  say  a  word,  sir,"  he  replied,  as  he  ushered  me  to  the 

he  was  well,  she  was  happy,  her  life  a  round  of  fashionable  disai- 
Q,  and  she  had  forgotten  me.  This  seemed  to  me  the  sum  of 
I  had  heard;  and  although  in  my  fondest  dream  I  could  scarce 
hoped  to  find  myself  remembered  or  regretted,  it  was  never- 
is  a  pain  to  me  to  hear  of  her  gaiety. 

Fool  !*'  I  exclaimed  within  myself,  *'  what  other  fiate  couldst  thou 
i?  Her  love  for  thee  was  but  a  girlish  fancy,  bom  of  her  distaste 
ly  rival;  and  thou  gone,  and  the  rival  thrust  upon  her,  she  has 
idled  herself  to  her  fate,  and  takes  life  gaily,  like  other  women  of 
jrty." 

Iras  did  I  argue  with  myself;  yet  so  crestfidlen  was  I,  that,  on 
imple  strength  of  this  porter's  intelligence,  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
tck  to  India  by  the  next  ship  that  would  carry  me  thither.  Better 
3  facing  Meer  Jaffier's  foes  on  the  borders  of  Behar  than  to 
*  these  pangs  of  jealous  anguish  in  a  country  where  I  had  not 
lingle  friend.  With  the  strange  perversity  of  human  nature,  I, 
bad  so  languished  to  return  to  England,  now  felt  that  my  coming 
)een  but  a  folly.  It  seemed  that  I  had  scarce  a  purpose  in  this 
city,  to  whidi  I  had  hastened  with  such  burning  im^\ftiice« 
heiarMUdadonofrnjaumagei  Yes^  thaiwaa  alai^U>^^SKSK%3cm\ 
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bnt  of  what  svail  the  undoing  of  those  rites  when  she  whom  alont  I 
loved  WM  the  htippy  wife  of  another  ?  What  else  had  I  expected  \o  M 
her?  Had  I  boijed  to  discover  her  a  widow  wailing  for  my  retnra? 
Alas,  I  knew  not  wliat  I  hoped  -,  I  knew  only  tliat  I  had  fonnd  difr 
appointment. 

I  carried  Philip  Hay's  letter  and  statement  in  a  pocket-book  that  I 
wore  always  about  me  -,  and  prorided  with  this  I  returned  to  the  Citj 
and  sooght  out  Mr.  Blade's  office  in  Little  Britain.  I  fonnd  thia  oflife 
a  darkfiome  den  in  a  somewhat  dinf^y  locality,  and  Mr.  Blade  himself 
Btmck  me  aa  a  kind  of  practitiou  etter  versed  in  the  exercise  of 
legal  chicanery  than  in  the  nobler  licee  of  the  law;  a  man  who 
wonld  take  to  a  dnubtfal  case  with  a  nai^nral  relieh,  and  be  more  at  hii 
ean  in  the  dnrkest  labyrinth  of  fraud  than  in  the  broad  highway  of 
honeatj. 

Thia  gentleman  received  me  with  amazing  cirility,  and  seeined 
really  moved  when  I  told  bira  of  Philip  Hay's  fate. 

"  That  mau's  disappearance  hns  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  sir,* 
he  said ;   "  and  I  much  regretted  his  loss  as  client,  companion,  wi4 
friend.    In  the  first  capacity  he  was  of  little  profit  to  me  directly,  for  t 
believe  he  never  paid  a  debt  in  his  life;  but  I  am  bound  tocPDfcw 
that  he  put  me  in  the  way  of  two  or  three  very  good  things  wiib  hi) 
young  patron,  Lord  Mallandnine.     There  was  an  affair  on  Honnslow-    | 
heath,  sir,  an  assanit  and  abduction,  which  might  have  resulted  in  i    I 
most  prodigious  scandal,  implicating  more  than  one  member  of  the    , 
peerage,  if  a  man  had  not  been  found,  sir — Jumping  Joseph,  a  jonng 
man  very  well  known  upon  the  road — who  was  tried  and  hung,  sir,  tot 
that  very  affair ;  and,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  by  my  agency  alone," 

"■What!"  I  exclaimed,  aghast  at  this  horrid  avowal;  "an  innownt 
man  was  executed  for  a  crime  of  Lord  Mallandaine's !  and  yon  in 
prond  of  the  transaction?" 

"  An  innocent  man  !  No,  my  dear  sir.  Jumping  Joseph  had  earned 
a  halt«r  a  dozen  times  over;  but  it  was  not  he  who  ran  awuy  with 
pretty  Miss  I,ockson  of  Hotford  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  left  her  talhw 
for  dead  in  his  own  travelling-carriage,  though  a  train  of  circumstBB" 
tial  evidence,  niiich  I  had  the  honour  to  prepare,  brought  it  home  to 
him  in  the  most  coarincing  manner.  The  hemp  was  grown,  andib^ 
yam  was  spun,  my  dear  sir;  it  was  only  a  question  who  should  put  tb* 
rope  round  his.  neck," 

"  And  my  Lord  Mallandaine's  victim,  this  Miss  Lockson  ?" 

Mr.  Blade  shrugged  his  shonlders. 

"  I  cannot  say  for  certain  what  became  of  the  girl,"  he  su4' 
'"Twaa  murmnred  in  her  father's  neighbonrbood  that  she  vaudtxe^ 
home  one  day  about  a  year  after  the  abduction,  somewhat  touched  Hi 
the  head,  and  wonld  never  speak  the  name  of  her  betrayer.  But  javf 
country  folks  have  a  knack  of  inventing  these  romantic  stories.  The 
biatory  of  Lord  Mallandaine's  vicbunK  "wouVA  ft)i  »\ft¥,\iwJir 
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''Does  the  wrotch  stiU  live  ?"  I  asked. 

"Li?e?  yes;  and  is  counted  of  some  importance  in  his  party.  'Twas 
hit  the  other  night  he  stood  np  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  denounce  the 
iqmted  author  of  an  immoral  poem,  with  whom  he  was  not  long  ago 
CD  tenns  of  warm  friendship. — But  I  ramble,  sir ;  so  to  business." 

I  gETe  him  Philip  Hay's  letter,  which  he  at  once  acknowledged  as 
gamine,  but  was  not  so  prompt  to  hand  me  the  box  containing  the  papers. 

"There  is  one  circumstance  our  lamented  friend  appears  to  have 
tigotteny"  he  said,  with  a  smothered  sigh. 

"  And  pray  what  is  that  ?" 

"The  fact  that  he  left  these  herein-named  papers  with  me  as  a — 
ikon! — a  kind  of  security  for  my  claim  against  him." 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Mr.  Blade,  nor,  I  dare  venture  to 
Mf,  had  Mr.  Hay  any  notion  you  would  advance  such  a  claim.  He 
9ffike  of  you  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  lawyer." 

"  I  am  flattered  by  the  friendship  of  a  man  who  possessed  all  the 
dements  of  greatness,"  replied  Mr.  Blade ;  "  but,  as  the  father  of  a 
ibnily,  I  am  bound  to  remember  my  claim  against  our  lamented  friend, 
riiich  includes  costs  out  of  pocket." 

"  But  you  are  also  bound  to  remember  that  these  papers  are  of  no 
intrinsic  value — " 

"They  are  of  value  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  interposed  the  lawyer, 
^th  a  wily  grin,  "  or  you  would  scarce  take  the  trouble  to  come  alter 
tiiem." 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument ;  so  I  replied  to  my  gentleman 
with  more  candour  than  such  a  knave  deserved  at  my  hands. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  one  document  in  that  box  of  im- 
portance to  myself,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  am  very  sure  there  is  no  paper  in 
it  of  the  smallest  intrinsic  value." 

"  Intrinsic  value  is  one  thing,  sir,  and  personal  value  another.  I 
&e?er  supposed  that  my  lamented  friend  had  left  bank-notes  or  India 
stock  in  my  keeping.  But  there  is  no  commodity  of  such  fluctuating 
"^e  as  private  papers.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman's  note  of  hand,  and  a 
lady's  love-letter,  sold  at  a  price  that  would  astound  you." 

"No  evidence  of  a  fine  gentleman's  iniquity  or  a  fine  lady's  folly 
^<mld  astonish  me,  sir.    But  to  return  to  Mr.  Hay's  papers." 

"  To  return  to  those  papers,  sir.  You  will  perceive,  in  the  first 
I^  that  I  have  an  equitable  lien  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  my  bill 
of  coats;  and  in  the  second  place,  had  I  no  such  lien,  I  should  not  be 
authorised  in  handing  them  to  you  on  the  strength  of  that  letter." 

''What  can  be  plainer  than  this  letter,  Mr.  Blade  ?" 

''Nothing,  if  the  writer  were  still  alive,  and  the  property  his  to 
dispoge  of.  But  the  writer's  life  having  lapsed  in  the  interim,  the 
Papers  in  question  belong  to  his  next  of  kin,  who,  on  taking  out  letters 
of  administration,  would  be  able  to  claim  these  with  the  other  effects  of 
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"  Good  hearenE,  sir,  wliat  do  you  mean  by  letters  of  admmiatndntF 
Yon  muBt  be  aware  that  Philip  Hay  lived  and  died  a  pauper." 

"  I  am  aware  of  nothing  relative  to  the  lost  eis  jeara  of  bis  liJe,  a 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  faae  an  estate  whieh  muet  be  admfnislenl 
according  to  the  litw  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  And  I,  si^  M 
a  gentleman  and  an  attorney,  would  be  ^Ity  of  u  gross  misdemeiainr 
^Hiay,  indeed,  a  IVuud  upon  ^Ir.  Hay's  beirs,  eiecaLors,  and  a 
iboold  I  hand  you  the  uforesaid  papers  on  the  strength  of  that  letter.' 

This  was  beyond  measnre  provoking,  and  I  was  sorely  temptei  to 
lose  patience  with  Mr.  Blade. 

"  Come,  conjc,  ^ir,"  1  said ;  "  I  di  t  there  is  some  little  mist 
here.  My  bronzed  face  deceives  you,  ad  you  fancy  because  I  b 
come  from  the  Indies  I  must  needs  bo  n  greenhorn  in  all  matten  Of 
bneinesB.  Allow  mo  to  tell  jou  that  1  v-as  a  civil  servant  of  theOoo« 
pany,  and  that  my  duties  brouj^ht  me  ii  hourly  contact  with  the  B 
of  Hindostan,  nho  are  the  reriest  roguc^  and  knaves  that  live  nponllni 
earth.  A  man  who  has  dealt  for  sis  }  re  with  them,  sir,  has  littlt  tl 
learn  in  chicanery,  and  will  scarce  subu.it  to  be  defrauded  of  his  hoiMfc 
rights  by  a  knavish  perversion  of  justice." 

"Yon  are  impertinent,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Blade,  with  an  sir  of 
dignity,  "  and  since  you  choose  to  advance  your  claim  in  an  offeoKM 
manner,  I  shall  stick  to  thr  lutter  of  the  law,  and  hereby  refiue  tV 
HUrender  that  box  to  anyone  bat  the  lawful  administrator  of  the  li 
Mr.  Philip  Hay's  efTccts." 

There  was  a  reoolution  about  the  Bcoundrel's  tone  that  told  me  he 
was  only  to  bo  countered  by  eqaal  resolution  on  my  part.  Sboaldl 
ahow  any  desire  to  conciliate  him,  or  to  bargain  with  him,  he  wonU 
BOppose  the  pa[jcr  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  me,  and  would  do  bii 
ntmost  to  bleed  mc  of  my  last  guinea.  1 

"Very  well,  sir,"  I  said,  rising  and  putting  on  my  hat;  "inlhit 
caae  there  is  no  more  to  he  done.  If  the  letter  of  the  law  will  not  gi» 
me  the  paper  my  friend  desired  me  to  have,  I  must  e'en  do  without  it 
I  have  too  mucli  roHpcct  for  the  law  to  tempt  you  to  a  breach  of  iL 
Good-morning." 

Mr.  Blade  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  dumfonnded;  but  as  1 
moved  towards  the  door,  he  skipped  suddenly  forward  and  plai^ 
himeelf  before  it. 

"Not  so  hastily,  sir!"  be  exclaimed;  "you  had  best,  at  any  rate, 
leave  me  your  iiitme  and  address.  In  this  letter  you  are  but  spoken  of 
as  the  bearer.     If  1  lind  I  can  strain  the  law  in  your  favour,  I — " 

"  I  would  tiot  have  you  burden  your  conscience  to  do  mf  a  Hrvic«< 
sir.  My  name  nud  address  are  of  no  iraportauce.  Be  so  good  as  to 
move  away  from  tliut  door  i  I  have  engagements  elsewhere,  and  us 
■omewhat  borried." 

"Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Blade  in  an  appealing  tone,  "between  men  o( 

ineu  this  u  childish.    Yoa  ^oslX.  &  ^'$cx  ^\i^  'Oos.x  'w£l,<ic  \<a 
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tnU  not  have  come  to  Little  Britam.    What  will  you  give  for  tbat 

leUeri" 
"I  decline  to  treat  with  j-oa  on  tlic  subject,  sir.    If  my  friend's 
'  t  gins  me  do  Bufficient  claim  to  the  paper,  I  will  have  none 

-,  this  ia  mere  hUtrioaic  dieplay.    Yon  want  the  paper.    Qive 
ik-of-Eogland  notea  for  one  htutdred  poands,  and  it  is  yotire." 
I  will  not  higgle  for  it,  sir." 
>>me,  come,  sir ;  say  fifty,    'Tib  not  lialf  my  bill  of  coata." 

*I  have  no  money  about  loe,  sir,  and  can  very  well  exist  withont 
lie  paper;"  and  I  made  aootber  movo  towards  the  door. 

"Bring  me  five-and- twenty  guineas,  sir,  and  it  is  yours.  'Twill 
buely  coTet  my  costs  oot  of  pocket )  but  the  father  of  a  family  is  the 
plsjlhing  of  Fortune;"  and  at  tliia  juncture  Mr.  Blade  brushed  away  an 
inuginaiy  tear  with  his  dingy  tafHe. 

"l  blnsh  to  fiink  so  low,  sir,  but  as  the  father  of  a  family  1  will 
like  fire-and -twenty  guineas.  In  the  words  of  the  Apothecary— bat 
u^  rir,  I  will  not  trouble  jou  with  a  hackneyed  quotation.  If  jou 
fnild  lei  mo  hare  the  money  before  two  o'clock  this  aftcruoon,  1 
ibonld  take  it  kindly." 

"Yon  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Blade.  I  do  not  much  affect  this  kind  of 
■Iter;  bnt  as  I  liaTe  trespassed  on  your  time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make 
t>a  some  recompense,  and  will  bring  you  the  money  you  demand  at 
»o  o'clock." 

"Sir,  God  blesB  yon  !  I  dcKpisc  my  weakness  iu  thus  allowing  the 
clings  of  a  father  to  Tanquish  at  once  the  principles  and  iuatJncts  of 
legal  practitioner ;  bnt  the  times  are  bad ;  there  is  positively  no- 
ling  doing,  eir,  nothing." 

I  left  Mr.  Blade,  and  hastened  to  deposit  the  bulk  of  the  bills  Mr. 
liits  had  given  me  with  a  banker,  to  whom  the  same  kind  friend  had 
Kommended  me.  A  conple  of  hnndred  poands  1  kept  in  baud ;  and 
1 1  thought  it  bnt  likely  there  might  be  something  outlandish  in  my 
ppearunce,  and  as  I  bad  no  desire  to  be  remarkable,  1  went  at  once  to 
Knpedable  tailor  in  the  City,  and  bade  him  measure  me  for  a  suit  of 
lothes  in  the  plainest  modern  style,  lie  would  fain  have  persuaded 
u  to  i^oose  some  gaudy  hue,  such  as  that  bloom  colour  which  my 
l^  friend  Goldsmith  afterwards  made  so  famous ;  but  I  selected  a 
IdUi  of  a  dark,  sober  green,  which,  when  he  saw  me  resolute  to  have 
'•Mr.  Snip  declared  was  the  gentceleat  thing  in  his  shop.  But  even 
^  this  1  bad  some  diHiculty  in  leaving  him  without  giving  an  order 
"t  a  scarlet  shag  &ock,  without  which  he  declared  no  gentleman's 
'Mdrobe  could  be  complete.  This  done,  I  was  fairly  puzzled  when 
Ik  man  asked  me  where  he  should  send  the  goods,  and  conld  give  him 
ID  better  address  than  the  inn  where  I  had  put  up.  From  the  tailor's 
'*vtt  to  a  barber,  who  dressed  and  powdered  my  hair  after  the  pre- 
By  faahiou,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  Vjuj  a  ^\^,  xecaoi- 
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mending  me  one  entirely  of  haman  hair,  and  in  a  style  which  be  calle 
Jeha'a  Jemmy,  for  it  seema  that  fine  gentlemen  hod  of  late  lieeii  seiie 
with  n  pBasion  for  resembling  their  coachmen.  After  this  he  shorn 
me  a  ecratch,  which  he  called  the  genuine  Blood's  skull- covering.  Bi 
finding  me  unmoved  by  the  exhibition  of  these,  he  produced  one  of 
monstrous  size  and  feathery  appearance,  which  he  told  me  woe  knot 
amongst  men  about  town  as  the  Apothecary's  Bnsh.  This  last  I 
pressed  npon  me  as  the  nepbts  iillra  in  taste.  The  price  of  this  snoUt 
headpiece  he  informed  me  was  six  guineas,  adding  by  way  of  ^>oli 
that  human  hair  was  now  fetching  three  guineas  an  ounce. 

"  And,  pray,  where  do  yon  get  this  human  hair  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Tiiat,  sir,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade.  We  import  ft 
Germany,  sir,  and  we  bny  British  hair  from  the  pablic  institadooi  i 
this  city," 

"  From  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  I  suppose,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  confess  Sir  John  Fielding  and  the  gaoler's  sheen 
us  many  a  handsome  head  of  hair.    Nor  do  we  inquire  too  curioul 
into  the  origin  of  the  article,  provided  the  quality  be  nnimpeacbabll 
Let  me  tempt  you  to  try  that  Apothecary's  Buali,  sir.    Willi  a 
coroplexifin  like  yours,  the  effect  of  those  frizzy  curls  is  killing." 

"  Nay,  my  good  friend,  I  am  but  newly  returned  from  the 
and  am  not  yet  enough  in  the  mode  to  prefer  the  hair  of  b< 
Doll  Tearsheet  or  Molly  Scagrim  to  that  with  which  Nature  has  clolM 
my  head." 

I  left  the  barber  deprecating  mj  want  of  taste,  and  went  stEUj^ 
to  Mr.  Blade's  office,  it  being  now  close  npon  two  o'clock. 

I  found  the  lawyer  seated  at  his  desk,  with  a  shabby  tittle  tin 
before  him.     It  was  securely  scaled  with  a  cipher  that  I  had  seen  i 
by  Everard  Lestrange ;  and  I  thus  perceived  how  close  ihe 
had  been  between  these  two  men  at  the  time  of  my  undoing. 

Having  paid  Mr.  Blade  the  sripnlated  five-and- twenty  gnioefi^ 
broke  the  seal  and  o|}cned  tlic  box.  It  contained  a  packet  of  letH 
written  by  Everard  Lestrange  to  Philip  Hay;  and  these  I  read,  lb 
received  the  owner's  permission  to  use  them  against  the  writer;  ' 
this  1  had  no  intention  to  do.  I  desired  only  to  obtain  a.  yet  fntt 
comprehension  of  Mr.  Leatrange's  character  than  bis  iniqaitons  col 
duct  to  myself  and  Margery  Hawker  had  already  afforded  me. 

The  letters  were  in  great  part  incomprehensible  to  me,  so  laviil 
did  the  writer  employ  cant  phrases  that  seemed  to  constitute  a  kind 
secret  language  between  Philip  and  himself.  But  of  that  which  lit 
plain  to  any  reader  there  was  enough  to  stamp  the  author  of  thi 
epistles  as  a  consummate  villain.  Profligacy  and  heartlessnesa  i 
revealed  in  every  line;  and  when  I  read  those  portions  of  the  oo 
epondenco  iu  which  the  seducer  alluded  to  Margery  Hawker,  my  de 
tatioD  of  this  man  reached  a  supreme  degree  it  bad  not  attained  bet 
Alaa,  poor  rictim  of  a  libertine's  li^pnce,  (iti'a\4s.^  &<^\i.^ia.-TO  «aaa  tl 
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lines  in  which  he  described  the  passion  thou  didst  mistake  for  love,  thy 
Iniifled  heart  must  haye  broken  at  once !  And  this  wretch  was  the 
husband  of  the  pure  and  gentle  creature  I  had  known  in  the  happy, 
onforgotten  days  at  Hanteville !  I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  a  union 
between  beings  so  opposite.  Could  I  marvel  that  my  lady  spent  her 
dijs  and  nights  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  fashionable  pleasures  ?  For  her 
tbeie  could  be  no  such  word  as  home. 

I  looked  np  presently  from  the  letters,  and  saw  Mr.  Blade  staring 
tt  me  with  an  astonished  countenance,  which  I  doubt  not  was  warranted 
hj  my  own  scowling  face. 

''Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  should  have  thought  you  had  found 
I  nest  of  scorpions  in  that  box  instead  of  a  bundle  of  old  letters,'' 
be  said. 

"  There  are  viler  things  than  scorpions,  Mr.  Blade, — the  thoughts 
of  a  bad  man.    Do  you  know  Mr. — ^nay.  Sir  Everard  Lestrange?" 

''I  once  had  the  pleasure  to  be  of  some  service  to  him,  sir,  in  a 
Uieate  transaction.  My  honour  as  a  professional  man  forbids  me  to 
iweal— ** 

''O,  BUTy  I  should  be  the  last  to  question  you  upon  the  subject. 
Hr.  Lestrange  did  me  a  most  foul  injury  some  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
iBesn  to  hare  redress.  Beyond  this  point  I  have  no  interest  in  him. 
Wbere  is  he  most  easily  to  be  met  ?" 

''Humph!  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been  employed  by  him; 
but  there  are  certain  distinguished  characters  upon  whom  a  man  of  the 
World,  and  the  father  of  a  family  like  myself,  feels  it  a  duty  to  keep  an 
eye.  Since  Sir  Everard's  return  from  St.  Petersburg  he  has  aban- 
doned the  onerous  paths  of  diplomacy,  and  has  become  solely  a  man  of 
ideasore.  His  father's  death  gave  him  a  handsome  fortune ;  for  Sir 
Hinms,  although  himself  a  poor  man,  had  inherited  largely  from  his 
^e^  who  died  suddenly,  leaving  him  a  very  fine  estate,  wliich  now 
belongs  to  Sir  Everard.  He  is  a  member  of  White's,  attends  the 
debates  and  votes  with  the  Ministry,  but  seldom  or  never  speaks.  He 
IB  said  to  play  high,  and  is  a  hanger-on  of  the  two  patent  theatres, 
wbere  he  may  be  seen  paying  his  court  to  the  younger  and  prettier  of 
tbe  actresses.  This,  sir,  is  what  I'  am  told  of  the  gentleman.  My 
own  humble  opportunities  do  not  permit  me  to  come  in  contact  with 
him." 

"  I  thank  yon  for  your  information,  sir,  so  far  as  it  goes.    I  find 
bere  the  one  paper  which  I  especially  require ;  and  now  if  you  please 
to  accept  ten  guineas  as  the  price  of  the  remainder,  which  you  can  ex- 
amine btfore  parting  with  them,  I  am  willing  to  take  them." 
"  Ten  guineas  is  really  so  contemptible  a  sum,  sir." 
"It  is  offered  for  a  most  contemptible  commodity.    If  you  will  take 
be  trouble  to  glance  over  those  papers,  you  will  perceive  they  are  but 
the  letters  of  a  libertine  written  to  his  venal  instrument.    It  is  a  cor- 
tespondenee  hetweeD  Don  Juan  and  Sangarelle,  Mr.  BYad^?' 


uuh  wuiuu  luufib  ucvuB  uv  biuiiuicuujr  uuviuus  IV  auyvafs  lamuioi 

prerionfl  relations  between  myself  and  the  writer. 

**  These  shall  justify  me  in  tlie  sight  of  Dorothea  Lestrangc^"  1 
to  myself,  "  if  I  snryive  an  encounter  with  her  husband." 
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LETTERS  FROM  LILLIPUT 

BEIKG  ESSAYB  ON  THE  KXTBKMELY  LITTLB 


VIII.  On  Littlk  DoNKKYa. 


"The  SjTttcnBanB,"  writes  good  Master  Stephen  Gobsod,  "nsed  sach  a 

'inetj  of  dishes  in  their  banqnets,  thnt  whenthey  were  set,  an<i  their 

iwinis  fnmiHhed,  they  were  many  times  in  doubt  which  they  should 

I'jich  first  or  taste  last.     And,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  giveth  every 

"TiWr  80  !ar^  ft  field  to  walk  in,  that  before  he  set  pen  to  his  book, 

"'■  shall  find  himself  feasted  in  Syracnsa,  nncert^in  where  to  begin  or 

'Vtb  to  end.    This  cansed  Pindarna  to  question  with  bis  Muee,  whether 

'  were  better  with  his  art  to  dei-ipher  the  life  of  the  nymph  Melia,  or 

'  "tmUB'  encounter  with  the  dragon,  or  the  wars  of  Hercules  at  the 

ills  of  Thebes,  or  Bacchus'  cups,  or  Venus'  ingling.     He  saw  bo  many 

'i-niugB  laid  open  to  his  feet,  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  bend  his 

.'■Hc«."     I  go  with  Master  Stephen  Gosson  to  the  very  fullest  extent  of 

-'Uh  argoment — he  was  a  clerical  dramatist,  who,  having  had  a  good 

tiaof  of  his  plays  damned,  took  to  preaching  sermons  against  the  drama 

from  the  "  ahrowda"  of  Paul's  Cross,  and  to  writing  against  poetry  in 

"  the  School  of  Abuse"^but  I  confess,  for  all  that,  a  burning  desire  to 

kaow  what  "  Venus'  ingling"  may  be  like.     I  have  known  the  Paphinn 

Soddees  do  a  good  many  things — she  hsils  from  Paphos,  my  Venue- 

tnocablee,  does  she  not  ?  or  is  it  from  Cytbera  ? — but  I  have  never  yet 

•oenber  "ingle."     Commeni  <,m  ae  fail-on? 

Tee,  Master  Stephen  is  right,  and  a  Syracuaan  banquet  is  set  out 

ftr  CTCTy  man  or  woman  who  can  wield  a  knife  and  fork, — or  a  pen. 

Ktter  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  these  present  days ;  for  although  a 

good  deal  of  the  French  spoken  in  this  country  is  after  the  aehoo!  of 

8trttford-atte-Bowe,  and  it  has  been  said  that  all  the  proficient  German 

Mholare  among  Engbghmen  might  be  pot  into  one  omnibus,  still,  most 

tolerably  educated  men  nowadays   have  some  smattering  kind  of  ac- 

'IWintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  "our  lively  neighbour 

'bf  Gaul,"  or  with  those  of  onr  more  solid  cousin  the  Teuton.     I  have 

«own  nndergraduates  from  the  nniversitiea  talk  quite  glibly  about 

^ii/inmr.  fiovartj  and  Le  Mar<iU  la  Dameuse, — exemplary  Frent'h  novels, 

'itbich  no  English  translations  have  as  yet,  I  believe,  appeared, — and 

'm  have  displayed  a  pleasing  familiarity  with  the  comedies  of  MM, 

'cUirieu  Sardon  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fih.    I  fancy  that  ia  Lvtrin 

^^Wld  gravel  them,  and  that  tbey  would  have  hard  WOtV  \Xt  TOia'6\.tii^ 
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one  of  BoEEuel's  ecrmons,  or  to  EnglUU  a  tirade  from  Zain, 
we  bear  in  mind  tial,  twenty  years  ago,  the  aTcrage  yonng 
man's  stock  of  French  did  not  go  beyond  "  Gareong,  dunneimgl 
Galiffnani's  Messenger,  et  look  sharp,  hang  you!"  it  is  in  the  tiif 
degree  satiefactory  to  find  onr  Golden  Youth,  who  would  stare  if 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  read  the  AUIiemUl  or  the  Maid's  Tn 
show  themselves  conversant  with  all  the  elegancies  ofB"Ecro( 
French  novel,  printed  on  gray  paper  with  blunt  type."     At  all  e' 
if  a  man  cannot  speak  or  read  French  and  German  himself,  bs 
generally  a  wife  or  a  sister  who  is  Tcrsed  in  the  modem  langai 
(poor  creatures!  they  must  speak  half-a-dozen  before  they  are 
fifty  pounds  a-year  as  governesses  j  whereas  Brother  Tom— the  di 
lieadi — whose  Greek  would  go  into  a  half-quartern  measure,  and' 
Euclid  into  a  porte-monnaie,  airs  himself  as  a  great  classical  s 
and  mathematician,  take^   the  Double-Dutch  Degree  backward^ 
pops  into  five  hundred  a-year  as  head-master  of  a  proprietary  « 
with  the  privilege  of  takiug  boarders) — and  this  wife  or  eistei  li 
Bet  to  work  translating,  and  providing  him  with  literary  fodder  iah 
upon.     For  what  are  wives  and  sisters  made  for,  I  should  like  to 
but  to  be  bullied  and  made  slaves  of?     Keep  them  at  it,  and 
spare  the  cowhide  if  they  are  slack  to  their  work !     Their  (ph 
Home ;  let  them  stay  at  home  and  work,  while  you  take  a  snag^ 
dinner  at  the  club,  or  sit  down  to  pen  smart,  epigrams  against  H 
minded  women.    There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  nonsense  and 
ment  going  about  concerning  love,  mercy,  sympathy,  and  all 
of  rabbisb.    It  Is  quite  time  for  us  to  be  practical,  and  to  te 
things  for  what  they  are  worth;  fiial  is  lo  say,  to  eottsider  how  m 
can  get  out  of  them.    Do  you  think  that  if  my  grandmother  ii 
that  I  acQ  to  be  deterred  by  any  ridiculous  considerations  of  o 
guinity  from  selling  her  in  the  open  market?    Trot  her  out,  and 
me  over  the  dollars!     We  have  had  a  great  deal  too  macb  hj 
lately.    We  want  candour,  frankness,  and  practical  measures  ttwa 
tical  men.     For  instance,  there  was  a  noble  creature  of  a  ji 
other  day  on  a  coroner's  inquest,  somewhere  in  the  Isle  of  ~ 
pauperised  person — a  woman — had  had  the  indecency  to  die  of  i 
tion,  or  some  bypocriticai  ailment  of  that  sort.    The  verdict  I 
been  eat  upon,  there  arose  the  question  of  burying  her ;  wbei«iM 
noble  creature  of  a  juror  suggested  that  she  might  be  boned 
egg-box,  or,  better  still,  without  any  coflin  at  all.     For,  as  ibi 
spirit  tersely  and  cogently  put  it,  what  was  the  nse  of  poopl«  «ft< 
arc  dead?     It  so  happens  that  paupers  dying  in  the  work) 
serve  some  purpose  of  utility  subsequent  to  their  demise;  for, 
ing  to  the  terms  of  that  Dead- Body  Bill  which  we  mainly  otto  to 
Bishop  of  London,  their  remains  may,  if  not  claimed,  be  giTen< 
the  surgeons  fur  diseectioui  but  this  woman  in  the  Isle  of  Do0 
ihe  usual  thoughtlessness  of  her  class,  had  elected  to  die  oM 
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Ki"  60  clearly  afae  waa  of  no  use  to  Science,  or  to  anybody  or 
Tthing  else,  and  an  egg-box  was  manifestly  the  very  beet  earcophaguB 
Efaer.  But  I  should  like  to  know  this  jnror;  I  should  like  to  presE 
■  hand:  1  should  like  to  press  his  thront;  I  should  like  to  ask  him  to 
r,  and  give  him  something  that  would  do  him  good.  It  ia  a  false 
I  sophistical  age,  and  we  do  not  often  meet  a  thoroughly  candid  and 
Iflecled  man.  When  ne  do,  let  us  make  much  of  him,  in  the  Isle 
jDogs  or  elsewhere. 
iBnt,  dear  me !  it  is  a  Tery  long  way  from  Millwalt  to  Syracuse. 
\v«re  saying,  if  yon  please,  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stephen  Oosaon, 
t  an  author  may  suffer  from  an  emharras  ile  riclieaset  in  the  way  of 
Ijects :  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  that  there  never  existed  such 
thora  of  topics  as  at  the  present  time.  If  you  will  only  make  up 
it  mind  to  knead  bricks,  you  will  find  straw  enow  to  fiimish  fifty  kilns 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  rack  your  brains  to  any  irritating 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  be  tolerably  nimble  with  your  fingers, 
1  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  careless 
tpnsBers  may  permit  to  protrude  Irom  their  pockets.  Steal  right 
1  left ;  there  is  no  Central  Criminal  Court  for  the  punishment  of 
Igiarism.  A  publisher  coolly  pirated  a  work  of  mine  once,  and  I 
led  forth  a  meek  complaint  in  a  newspaper ;  and  then  the  pirate 
1  me  to  apologise,  threatening  to  bring  an  action  against  me 
[refused.  Don't  trouble  yourself  with  wasting  midnight  oil  in  the 
BpoaitioD  of  original  works.  Let  other  people  use  the  oil,  and  be 
I  «  wiser  virgin,  and  steal  the  fruit  of  the  lamp.  Steal,  civilly  if 
;  but  Steal.  If  tbe  victim  resists,  knock  him  down,  and  jump 
D  him.  The  cal-o' -nine-tails  laid  on  the  backs  of  literary  garrotters 
mt  bnrt  much.  If  you  are  found  out,  and  impudent  plagiarism 
ronght  home  to  you,  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter.  Remind  your 
I  that  Shakespeare  stole  the  plots  of  his  comedies  from  Florio's 
;  that  Molii^re  picked  np  his  property  wherever  he  found  it;  that 
BKheme  of  Milton's  Paradise^  Lost  is  remarkably  like  Du  Bartas'  Holy 
;  that  John  Bnnyan'B  Pilgrim's  Prugress  is  taken  from  the  Frenoh 
myan  didn't  know  French,  but  that  doesn't  matter ;  that  Le  Sage 
died  up  Gil  Bias  from  half-o-doxen  Spanish  novels ;  that  Scribe  fed 

b  B  ghonl  on  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega ;  that  "Washington  Irving 

(nrloined  his  German  Sluiienfs  Story  from  Hofl'mann ;  that  Goldsmith'B 
Madame  Blake  is  a  translation  from  De  la  Monnoyc ;  and  that  Lord 
Lytton  ii;  indebted  to  a  novel  by  Frederic  Sonli6  for  all  the  incidents 
in  the  Lmii/ of  Li/ons.  And  then  go  on  stealing  j  nobody  can  harm 
yoa  ;  and  the  world  doesn't  remember  after  nine  days.  I  am  obliged 
to  work  very  hard  myself;  and  I  mean  to  feel  Balzac's  pocket  next 
Monday,  to  fleece  Sainte  Beuve  on  Tuesday,  to  d^valise  Fenimore  Cooper 
on  Wednesday,  strip  George  Sand  on  Thursday,  rifle  Sterne  on  Friday, 
and  on  Saturday  dine  royally  on  the  proceeds  of  the  week's  robberies. 
^^  Sunday  I  absJI  go  to  ebarcb,  and  be  attentiye  U)  tiielAtaa-j, 
^^roL.  vju.  ™ 
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It  IE  B  erttnA  time — un  pur  d'alUgretH — for  the  Uteraiy  profM* 
On  all  Bides  I  heur  the  uliokio^  of  auUsorE,  mA  I  EnifT  the  pmn 
mouldinesa    of  the   poBt«-pot.      The*^    is    so    much    lo  write  aim 
and  moreover  there  is  happily  sni-h  an  araacing   qnaotitj  of  a 
extant  written  by  other  people,  and  of  which  yon  may  aTail  y 
without  any  prent  chance  of  Iteing  found  out.    Only  line  my  slieli 
with  complete  cditione  of  Diderot — who  ever  read  himthroagb?- 
Voltnire — of  whose  prose  works  most  persons  are  craeely  igooruit- 
Fontenelle  and  of  Marmontel ;  let  me  have  Montai^c,  and  B 
An/tlomi/,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Turn  Nash,  and  Jeremy  Tft]^ 
on  my  table,  itnd  I  will  undertake  to  go  on  stealing  for  yeare  witln 
BO  much  ae  a  definite  charge  of  petty-larceny  being  bronght  hotot  i 
me.     If  yon  are  nervous  of  being  tracked  by  anthers  whose  wails  a 
be  tolerably  well  known  even  to  a  few — for  it  Bomelimefi  happens  fl 
the  critic  of  the  Stthtriiitij  B^vifw  may  hare  dipped  into  the  book  fa 
which  yon  have  been  stealing — hie  yon  to  the  Beading-room  of  fl 
British  MuGenmi  take  down  the  Tolnmes  of  the  catalogae  wriufni,  ^ 
look  out  the  authors — the  more  volnminooB  tJie  better — of  nboae  » 
yon  have  never  heard.     Give  lh*m  a  tnm.     Or  perhaps  yon  diilikt  4 
labourof  wading  throng  complete  books.    Steal  fragments,  Uien.  ^ 
biuJt  nnmberB  of  the  Quarterly  and  E'linhurgh  shoald  properly  ft 
yon  with  any  number  of  bran-new  essays  you  may  be  called  npoal 
write  for  llie  fim/«n;)t>rBry  or  the /V/nft^My.  Perorations  of  oldn  ' 
will  make  admirable  nordin  for  leaders  in  daily  newspapers.    Uja 
vrite  in  the  magusinee,  seoare  m  many  copies  of  the  old  "  magl^  I 

€t>an  pick  up,  for  two{>ence  apiece,  oa  the  bookstalls.    It  will] 
but  Tail,  and  the  New  itouMy,  and  the  earlier  iesnes  of  £(■ 
and  Fratiir,  will  aSonl  yon  comfortable  board  and  lodging- 
yon  are  a  contribntor  to  the  weekly  periodicals,  give  your  day*' 
nights  to  the  plarnlf  r  of  Addison.     Ransack  the  Taller  and  (be  A ' 
tvrrr,  Oie  Lifre  dfs  CetU  il  UH  and  the  Htrvtilt  de  la  Chaussie  iIAni 
Stjvrfo  rrttif,  Robtrlo.     I  know  the  tiling  can  be  made  to  pay.    Bel 
jnat,  and  l«ar  noL     Ton  arv  acarcely,  as  the  gentleman  in  Shakes 
subtly  puttt  it,  a  Tobl>cr: — yon  are  only  a  man  who  mnch  does  n 
The  only  thing  about  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  warn  yon  is  (L^^ 
tlMt  If  you  are  a  comic  writer,  yon  had  better  not  fall  into  tiie  habt 
ftwling  fKim  the  back  Dnniliers  of  Pwich,  Ibr  the  geutlemeo  ■ 
to  thnt  lively  jonrual  know  all  linar  old  JiAk6  by  heart,  and  an  > 
adtlirtwl  lu  vaniping-np  in  the  jeer  l»(t9  the /ai»tia  they  ii 
Ihv  y(N»r  ls<i, 

1  don't  think  I  can  do  mnoh  towards  revealing  tlie  secreta  ofi 
ivieon-liouw,  •>».!  niiviratf  lk<hf  tkt  MMf  is  dp-e.    Periiaps  yon  will  U 
Uin  lt>  n  biiU  nhii'li  Uwmys  it«  own  noaU    I  beg  to  state  thai  I  a 
a  lurU,  Hiid  that  I  hann't  jiut  a  neat.   1  am  a  Dukkkv. 
YuU  altuulj  MH'  111}  tMft.    You  «faoaU  bear  tlw  daep  diapasoa  of  mj; 
I*  tin^.    Uf\v !  Bij  £kUwx  «aa  Vieu  «t  vial  vl*ce-  i  1 
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putul  to  tliistles,  and  if  I  uoaH  aSiinl  a  vUkggiatura,  its  site  ehonld  be 
£a«l  on  Sampstead-heath.  That  which  led  lue  to  the  ontbarst  of  can- 
^iil  mafcastoa  witli  which  T  hiive  prefaced  this  article,  was  the  thought 
of  the  eDormonB,  nay  T  mnv  ahnoat  say  inexhanatible,  fecundity  of  my 
ibenie.  This  "chapter  of  antobiography"  once  begun  might  go  on 
fur  erer  and  ever.  The  word  'donkey'  might  serve  as  an  abracadabra 
sp«ll,  aud  force  the  magician's  slave  to  go  on  fetching  pails  of  water 
lii  .>.;';»  sarulorum.  AVlio  is  not  an  ogb?  Well,  everybody  who  is 
:j  '    .:   ■  r  a  mnle  or  a  horse.    "  Ntsi-is,  mi  ft!  i,  quantuld  prudejUiA  Tegun- 

-.';"  did  not  the  Swedish  chancellor  write  thus  to  his  son — pre- 

FNi:.,i!  '.:  a  doake}'!  Oxenstiern  was  not  an  asa.  He  maet  have  been 
'     I-',  lit  rhe  Hoayhnbnm  race,  and  was  therefore  lit  to  govern  the 

UuL  iLure  are  donkeys  and  donkeys,  ae  yon  are  aware;  fools  and 
Mi.  The  Fool  of  Scripture,  whom  Solomon  seems  never  tired  of 
jiidin^  at,  is  not,  to  my  thinking,  a  I.iltle  Donkey.  The  small  ase  ie 
■  liinid,  shambling  kind  of  a  creature  at  worst.  His  asinity  is  more 
^tlie  negative  than  of  the  poaitive  order.  He  bids  less  in  conseqaesce 
vrvbat  ii«  is,  than  throngh  what  he  is  not.  Now  Solomon's  foul  is  a 
UU,  stnbbom,  stiff-necked  blockhead  ;  an  opinionated,  intolerant,  dog- 
Datic  donkey.  He  is  as  the  great  horrim,  the  monstrons  white  jackass 
of  Spain,  to  the  humble  costermonger's  moke,  which  drags  greens  abont 
Canidf n-l  own,  and  is  fed  mainly  on  broken  gingerbeer-bottlea.  The 
Itig  donkey  reviews  books;  the  little  donkey  writes  books  to  be  reviewed, 
^bmon's  fool  goes  abont  denying  in  his  heart  the  existence  of  a  Cre- 
Wor.  He  is  "  perverse  with  hia  lips,  and  is  a  fool,"  to  the  end  of  the 
"hapter.  For  his  back  there  are  stripes,  and  for  his  feet  the  correction 
'-r  the  stocks.  Let  him  be  onawered  according  to  his  folly.  He  is  a 
violent  and  aggreasive  donkey  often;  reason  with  him,  therefore,  with 
.  dab  or  the  bntt-end  of  a  poker ;  and  when  he  wags  hia  great  lolling 
:<~<ngne  foolishly,  give  hie  bridle  a  wrench,  and  make  Ids  jaw  feel  the 
"Hfb.  He  never  had  any  disease  that  a  good  thrashing  wouldn't  onre. 
A  big  fool  is  a  more  intolerable  nuisance  than  the  biggest  of  villains ; 
'.■>T  it  is  the  villain's  interest  sometimes  to  be  harmless:  whereas  the 
iu'Se  donkey,  from  sheer  want  of  sense,  is  always  in  mischief  He  will 
bii  people  he  has  never  seen  before  in  hia  life;  thrnst  women  off  the 
;iavemeQt,  or  jiloster  their  clothes  with  filth,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
bmt^  spite;  tear  np  the  fittings  of  the  railway-carriage  in  which  he  is 
travelling,  and  Sing  them  out  npon  the  line;  paff  the  fumes  of  his 
[*nny  cigar  in  ladies'  faces ;  scratch  his  name  with  a  diamond  ring  on 
the  ouffee-room  windows  at  Greenwich :  wrcach-off  knockers,  and  on- 
•rrew  door-plates ;  swagger  into  Mahometan  mosqaes  at  Cairo  oo  his 
way  to  Egypt,  and  throw  his  walking-stick  at  tlie  ostrich-eggs  lua- 
pended  from  the  roof;  BcrHmblehot  balipence  from  the  windows  of  tbs 
Spread  Eagle  at  Epsom;  assault  the  police;  tlirow  rotten  eggs  and 
pat  flour  at  people  retomiaK  ttom  iim  Derby ;  bonnet  the  waiters 
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at  tlie  Alhambra;  get  up  a  riot  in  b  country  tboalre ;  lielp  to  htlt- 
mnrder  a  poor  shrinking  "  welcher"  on  &  race-coarse ;  and  imitate  l^g 
crowing  or  cocke  and  the  lowing  of  kine,  if,  as  Bometimes  happetiB,  bi; 
contriTes  to  get  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Olt(t' 
the  big  donkey  k  a  Whitechapel  roagh,  and  occasionally  he  is  a  "hwj 
swell,"  wearing  the  jack-boots  and  backekina  of  the  Houeehold  ctnlij'. 
He  has  been,  in  different  ages  and  in  different  countrieg,  a  BraTO, 
Ruffiano,  Sparafacile,  Saltabadil,  Captain  Bobadil,  "  Black  Will  with  I 
cudgel,"  a  Mobock,  a  blood,  a  buck.  At  present  he  may  be  "  no  endirf 
a  count,"  or  a  member  of  the  "  Rollicking  Rams,"  or  a  ticket-of4eart 
man ;  but  he  baa  always  been  a  thundering  fool,  and  always  will  he. 

There  may  be  one  species  of  Little  Donkey,  perhaps,  who  would  lib 
to  be  a  "  Rollicking  Ham"  if  he  could,  but  who  lacks  the  reqaiiita 
stamina  to  assume  such  a  part.  There  are  Mnscnlar  Heathens  as  wdl 
as  Muscular  Christians.  A  "  Rollicking  Ram"  should  be  strong. 
"  mnzzbng  the  bobbies  is  his  game,"  the  development  of  his  flemS 
and  extensors  should  be  on  a  scale  to  warrant  him  encountering  tlu' 
members  of  the  metropolitan  police-force  in  single  combat.  But* 
medium-sized  butcher-boy  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  armgl 
of  Little  Donkeys.  The  animal  is  not  only  diminntive,  but  ftebk 
Now  Gullircr'e  Lilliputians,  microscopic  as  was  their  stature, 
many  of  them  valiant  men  of  war;  and  I  imagine  that  I  have  already  re- 
marked in  these  essays  that  Little  Men — like  Little  Women — areoftsu 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.  With  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  htook 
and  a  sling,  did  not  little  David  knock  huge  Captain  Goliath  of  Oithi' 
whoee  height  was  six  cnbits  and  a  span,  all  to  pieces?  The  LiUle 
Donkey  would  much  like  to  perform  these  feats  of  arms,  only  he  caa't- 
Exiguity  of  fibre  in  bis  deltoid  and  his  biceps  forbid  bim  to  "  muule 
the  bobbies."  He  is  delicate  at  the  chest.  He  is  weak  at  the  knt* 
Premature  dissipation  has  impaired  the  poor  little  man's  conatitn- 
tion  J  incessant  smoking  has  played  the  deuce  with  his  nerves  i  and  it  is 
finite  painful  to  hear  bis  short,  dry,  husky  congb,  and  mark  the  hectic 
spot  on  his  cheek.  The  Little  Donkey  is  obliged  to  wear  a  hi 
oyer  his  pectorals,  and  swaddle  himself  in  fiannel  all  through  the  wini 
By  this  time  you  have  discovered,  no  doubt,  that  the  Little  Don! 
I  am  parti  sal  arising,  aud  who  is  only  one  among  about  ten  thousand 
varieties  of  borriguitos  whom  I  could  fabulate  had  I  time,  and  had  yw 
[»tience,  is  the  small  nuisance  on  whom  society  has  bestowed  the  gene- 
ric title  of  "cad."  Btit  I  prefer  to  call  him  a  Little  Donkey,  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  the  term  "cad"  has  been  in  these  latter  day* 
almost  as  grossly  misapplied  as  the  congenital  term  of  "  snob."  Manj 
wiso  philological  pates  have  been  puzzled  over  the  etymology  of  "  saoV 
which,  to  Diy  mind,  ia  clearly  derivable  from  the  Italian  snobile, 
noble'— base  and  vile.  In  that  marvelloDS  analysis  of  human 
neases,  however,  called  Tfie  Book  of  Snobs,  the  late  Mr.  Thacki-^ 
«eaied  to  arrive  at  the  conclasion  tb&t  the  great  majority  of  mwddnd 
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ami  be  included  in  the  enobbish  category.     He  found  Bnoba  among 

bmre  oSicere  in  the  army,  learned  college  dons,  members  of  Pall-Mall 

clubs;  numbers  of  gentlemen,  in  fact,  because  they  happened  to  be 

tain,  or   frirolons,  or  weak-minded,  were   classed  by  the  illastrionB 

siiirist  as  snobs ;  whereas  I  ftke  it  that  frivolity  and  vanity  and  im- 

WiUty  are  qualitieH  quite  compatible  with  an  entire  absence  of  saob- 

krj.    80,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mighty  Master,  did  Mr. 

Junee  Hannay,  in  a  remarkable  series  of  papers  in  the  Imperial  lUoieu; 

I    iigmntise  almost  every  section  in  the  community  as  being  more  or  less 

I    of  the  "cad"  genus.    Wlieu  I  was  young,  the  "cad"  was  a  "rough." 

An  impudent,  slangy  omnibus  conductor  was  called  a  "cad."    Before  I 

"<i^  bom,  the  sedan-chair  men  and  ticket-porters  in  Edinburgh  were 

i.riown  as  "cadera"  or  "cadies"  or  "cads,"     By  the  term  "cad,"  in  fine, 

■a.s  generally  understood  great  bodily  strength,  combined  with   that 

..dene&B  and  insoleuce  which  strength  unmodified  by  education  is  apt 

beget.     The  midshipmen  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  as  Mr. 

luunay  should  know  full  well,  were  aecnstomed  to  call  the  Maltese 

<:>tmca  and  the  cut-throat  hangers-on  of  Nix  Mangiare  stairs  "  cads." 

i.iU  tlie  present  acceptation  of  "cad"  is  of  a  snob  of  lower  degree, — a 

'  I'licuiously  vulgar  impostor,  who  strives  to  appear  that  which  he  is  not ; 

~'vUu  grolesqnely  apes  the  manners  of  his  betters,  bat  who  betrays  the 

■naaU:  lowucss  of  bis  origin  and  the  squalor  of  his  intellectual  training 

by  every  step  he  takes,  and  by  every  word  lie  utters.     You  may  depend 

upon  it,  that  among  the  Philistine  host  there  were  such  contemptible 

Little  Donkeys,  erroneonsly  dubbed  "cads."     Goliath  was  a  Philistine 

after  Mr.  Muthew  Arnold's  own  heart ;  a  burly,  blustering,  swaggering 

nionster,  with  his  braes  pot  on  his  head  and  his  coat-of-mail,  bis  greaves 

'T  brass  upon  his  legs  and  his  target  of  brass  between  bis  shoulders, 

'» ilh  the  stutf  of  bis  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  his  spear-head  that 

"tigbed  b\\  hundred  shekels  of  iron.     He  was  a  bully,  if  yon  will,  and 

;i  ijuaster,  but  he  could  fight ;  he  was  the  heaviest  of  "  swells."     How 

luanj  hundreds  of  puny  creatures  were  there,  I  wonder,  in  the  Philia- 

ime  eamp  who  looked  up  to  this  huge,  swashbuckling  giant  with  awe 

Mid  admiration — who  tried  to  imitate  the  hoarse,  gruff  tones  in  which 

be  defied  the  men  of  Israel,  staggering  along  with  spears  too  heavy 

1)r  them,  and  with  brazen  helmets  which  gave  them  the  headache, — 

*lio  wore  greaves  a  la  Goliath  on  their  spindle-shanks,  and  targets  of 

■'iiifia  between  their  shoulder-blades. 

The  "  one-horse"  Philistine  of  old,  the  Little  Donkey  of  the  present 
tiiir,  was  christened  about  twenty-three  years  ago  by  the  late  Albert 
i^milh  "  the  Gent,"  How  many  of  the  existing  generations  of  readers, 
I  wonder,  have  ever  perused  that  diverting  little  shilling  book,  published 
by  poor  David  Bogue,  and  which  was  illustrated  by  Hine  and  Llenning, 
The  Nalitrai  Ilitlory  of  llie  Gent,  sold  by  tens  of  thousands  ?  If  the 
SQtIior  did  not  make  much  money  by  his  opuscule,  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lahar,  Bt  \n^  aiat  have  beea  immenee.    Albert  &mb^  thwA^ft^Jwh 
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"grat"  in  his  habit  as  he  lired.    About  1846-7  this  animal  wm  aan 

tomed  to  wcw  a  very  ahinj  hat.  sonieirbat  low  in  the  crown,  with 

Terr  nnrrow  brim.    The  hat  was  stock  artfolly  on  one  ride  of  hit  httL 

Hio  npper  garment  in  winter  was  a  paletftt  of  some  amazinglj  roirgii 

and  fluffy  material,  and  of  Hglit  colonr,  which  gave  him  very  mm* 

the  a[)pearan<»  of  a  Skye-lerrier.     Hie  collar  was  of  the  "  stand-oiT 

order— -not   the  "dog"  or  ■' all-rotrad"  collar,  that  came  in  with  Oi 

"  Noah"a-ark"  coat,  in  the  Bret  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  bnl  a  stiff  and 

enrt  collar  with  spiky  ends,  which  jost  met  the  tips  of  his  "  aggrayatW 

m-  lore-loeka.     Ho  wore  Ms  hair  long  and  richly  greased.    The  pod 

hltlc  fellow  wonid  have  dearly  liked  to  wear  either  a  raonstarfre  on 

beard,  or  both;  but  he  dared  not.    Sumptuary  lawa  as  to  sliarin^  di 

really  exist  a  generation  Bince,     Commercial  employers  had  a  honor  t 

hairy  feces ;  and  as  the  "  g;pnt"  was  generally  either  a  clerk  or  a  cuaota 

jnmper,  it  was  as  much  as  his  sttiiation  was  worth  to  learc  hil  oppa 

lip  or  chin  nnshom.     He  "  took  it  oat"  in  whisker,  howeTer,  when  U 

whiskers  wouM  grow;  and  when  he  patronised  Lanrent'e  Casino  or  I 

Vanihall  masquerade  he  bought  a  sham  moustache  at  Mr.  Natiuut> 

and  gummed  it  securely  on  his  face.    The  shirt-fronts  of  the  "gent," 

when  he  was  prosperons,  were  particoloured,  or  were  decorated  wili 

Tiridly-illnminated  effigies  of  bnlt-dog's  heads,  skulls,  ballet-prh,  ot 

ships  in  full  sail.    The  "  gent"  of  humbler  means  wore  a  "  ilickfj." 

Hia  cravat  was  either  a  lie  of  very  "  loud"  colours  and  with  teiy  l<«ig 

ends,  or  a  satin  stock,  in  which  were  stuck  Iwo  breast-piiiB  rtUcW 

together  by  a  chain,  and  enrmounted  by  monetrous  bulbs  of  coIoanJ 

glasa.     Electro- gilding  was.  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancjifl 

i^-il,  nnd  the  *'  gent"  was  thus  debarred  from  indulging  to  any  gw* 

extent  in  imitation  watchgnards  and  ebam  lockets.    There  was  a  Mft 

however,  called  "Mosaic"  jewelry  which  he  sometimes  patronised;  W 

a  abowcr  of  rain  was  Buffiiient  to  rob  it  of  its  anriferoiis  Rbeen,nl 

resolve  it  into  its  primitive  basenose  of  braes.    The  "gent"  w» 

nsnch  giTen  to  smoking  in  the  streets  by  daylight     His  employen 

^  "gly  habit  of  classing  cigar-smokers  with  moustache- wearers, 

to  with  billiurd-markcre,  cavalry-officers,  fiddlers,  circns-ndent,  an 

*^d  other  disreputable  characters.    The  "gent"  who  smoked  a  cigi.  -- 

^^  e  sipeet  beruro  the  ehades  of  evening  had  fallen  was  in  danger  of  iW 

sack."     His  consumption,  however,  of  penny  "  pickwicks,"  thre«-ii»lf 

1    Oay  '•  cubas,"  and  twopenny  "  gems,"  so  soon  as  the  gaa  was  lit,  n 

f°<*>eioDs. 

J  '"  Strand  in  those  days  abounded  with  tobacconists'  Bhop^  - 

many  of  thceo  maffaxins  there  was  a  pretty  ghl  behind  the  eoim« 
iii^'^h*  '"'**  "^"^  of  these  eBtablishments  between  nine  o'clock  and  mil 
tw  1  **"^  "^"^  ""^^  tolerably  c-eriain  to  eee  the  Qcnts — "  by  one, 
j^:'  *■[  'hrco" — sitting  on  the  chest  which  was  supposed  to  Cflnfi 
^,  huvannaa  just  out  of  bond,  but  which  frequently  contiuned  a 

I         '««ul  but  htuuhlc  hearth-broom  «n4  iurt.-^Mi.    Q-»«e  Uila  dl 
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the  ''gent"  would  swing  his  short  legs,  which  were  nsnally  cased  in 
tzoosers  of  a  staring  check  or  with  an  alarming  stripe.  He  called  the 
]Kett7  girl  behind  the  counter  "  Loo,"  and  she  repeatedly  enjoined  him 
to  "get  along  with  his  imperence."  Then  he  would  go  up-stairs  and 
bie  his  little  sixpence  at  pool,  and  call  the  marker  ''  Fred."  Then  he 
mnld  repair  to  the  public-house  round  the  comer,  and  toss  his  com- 
alfiB  for  half-and-half,  and  sup  on  Abemethj-biscuit  and  cheese.  He 
loold  ^  chaff''  the  barmaid,  and  call  her  "  Liz."  Take  him  for  all 
ii  aD,  I  don't  think  the  "  gent"  of  three-and-twenty  years  ago  was 
fute  80  pretentious  a  tiling  as  the  Little  Donkey  of  to-day.  He  was 
Bot  Sflhamed  to  wear  bluchers;  very  often  he  dispensed  altogether  with 
^ores, — when  he  did  wear  them,  they  were  usually  of  the  warm  but 
Qostentatious  kind  known  as  "  Berlin ;"  on  high  days  and  holidays 
k  might  disport  himself  in  a  "  diilling's  worth  of  dog;"  and  if  he  went 
toa  loir^  at  Mr.  Frampton's  Dancing  Academy,  he  would  occasionally 
go  BO  iSur  as  an  eighteenpenny  pair  of  white  kids.  From  these  he  would 
hife  bis  money's  worth,  however;  for  he  would  continue  to  wear  the 
vhite  kids  until  they  were  as  black  as  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  was  the  '*  Gent"  as  Albert  Smith  saw  him.  On  the  whole,  I 
timik  that  he  waa  to  be  preferred,  on  the  score  of  manliness,  to  the 
Little  Dcmkey  of  our  own  day.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  dine  at  a 
ifaip-baig  shop  for  elevenpence — sixpenny  plate  of  meat,  vegetables 
a  penny,  pint  of  beer  twopence,  bread  a  penny,  waiter  a  penny.  On 
efeBingB  when  he  felt  inclined  to  be  steady,  or  oftener  when  his  fimds 
were  low,  he  was  not  above  partaking  of  *'  coffee  and  a  slice"  at  some 
modest  ooff^-shop  in  Camden  Town  or  Pentonville,  and  passing  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  study  of  some  dog's-eared  novel  in  the  library  of 
the  establishment.  When  he  could  not  afford  to  smoke  penny  '*  pick- 
iricks"  or  "  cubas"  or  "  gems,"  he  was  perfectly  contented  with  a  long 
day-jnpe  and  a  screw  of  ''returns."  These  humble  enjoyments  would 
fidl  to  satisfy  the  Little  Donkey  of  1869. 
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By  some  accoaDts,  Thesens  met  witli  his  deatfi  throngh  missmg  Ui 
step  on  the  highest  clifis  in  Scttos,  and  thence  tumbling  down  head> 
long — the  conseqaence  of  taking  a  walk  after  dark^  as  his  practice  m 
Servo  him  right,  will  be  the  verdict  of  those  to  whom  every  spedeB  of 
noctambulism,  civic  or  rnra!,  appears  a  thing  nnnatnral  and  btneAil, 
and  who  woald  apply  to  every  night-walker,  on  system,  Seneca's  n- 
proach  of  baseness,  Turpis  f^^— on  the  score  of  perverting  the  proptf 
nsos  of  day  and  night — qui  officia  bteia  nocUsquB  pervm-tU,  We  hue 
holy  writ  for  it,  that  if  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stnmbledi  nstk 
bei'uuso  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world ;  bnt  if  a  man  walk  in  Ik 
iiightM  he  Btnmbleth,  becanse  there  is  no  light  in  him. 

Kovorthcless  the  taste,  not  to  call  it  instinct,  for  noctambnlism  ii 
in  sinuo  {KH>plc  so  strong  as  to  be  practically  irresistible.    It  may  be  i 
morbid  pix»fon»nce,  after  the  manner  exemplified  in  Elsie  Venner— thit 
ourious  phytiiological  study  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's — who  at  tint 
IvrivHl  of  the  year  when,  on  account  of  rattlesnakes,  the  Rockland  peo- 
plo  wort*  mi^t  cautious  of  wandering  in  the  leafier  coverts  which  skirted 
1 1)0  1^2^'  of  tlio  mountain,  and  the  farmers  never  ventured  among  the 
Inisho*  oxvvpt  in  thick  long  boots — preferred  this  particular  period 
fv^r  Uor  c.^i>sowvHxl  rambles ;  for  she  "  was  never  so  much  given  to 
u^amiU):  ovor  iho  mountain  as  at  this  season ;  and  as  she  had  grown 
m\^r<^  .Vv>*K^iUto  and  uncontrollable,  she  was  as  like  to  take  the  night  as 
iho  \Ij^\  fv^r  bor  ramVIo**"    Or  it  may  be  an  ill-conditioned  habit,  ato 
55*.o  »\^:-;  AsvTitvxi  by  Samuel  Butler  to  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  whoee 
*vv*xViAr\  *\*sv,c  s;!lrm  him  to  have  been,  and  whom  he  makes  out  to 
^.axo  Nvu   :*  \xs^   :  '*tx<,<  'xj..^,  for  Seneca's  own  reason,  and  in  Seneca's 
o^u  >\v>c     Vor  ;iio  Au;l.v^r  of  Huucras  taxes  "  a  Duke  of  Bucks"  with 
vl*v,^v,'.uv<  v*.^  a",  ;*v<i\*  *:j:h;*  ;*:;»:  nature  made  in  the  noblest  prospects 
oi  ;'v  ^s^;-,\  a*/,x;  ojv.v.rc  o:!:.cr  *:s:!e  blind  loopholes  backwards,  bf 
^\!^tv.:\<  o,V  '"^^'  -Vs^**  *"^*  «*^h:  in:o  day;  with  rising,  eating, and 
KN'^^'V^v  *o  x\\\  Vx  ,>o  /;:*:*!:  *k\v«r.:.  lone  after  all  others  that  goby 
^So     >'x\  x,\  V*    A-,l  ^  ."  Ixvrir^  :h^  same  hours  with  owls  and  the 
4H    .\s\nx      '  Uo  .Nv>  v.c  ,;%v",   ."  hi<  bouse,  but  haunt  it,  like  an 
v^     v^     '^.«.  VI  t\x  c    r  c>:  ,0  ,l:>:wr>  u:o  family,  and  never  appears 
V\  .  V       'i-  '  ^v^^  v\  ^\n.:*>  >v-"5:>.:cv*  ,  •  .  Heis  as  inconstant  as 
V    •  nv.  ,  mi>nA   V     ^v>  -rvxr     .  ,  VT;:}:  Sc.  Paul,  though  inadif- 
^^\"    v^^-Ax  >>  vU*^  >v*  >,  v'nI  ,.:r'j  *;vi»  ir,  ;re  night,"   Although  noc- 
.'♦*.>«  .V-,  '*Ky  >v  wi'rtNN-^"'^^  ,l\vcK>£>  arooctnal,  those  who  defend 
»^  ^^^'is'*^^  v;«^  V*  >sH>^  ^nnX  ^^  ^  **^  ^asa^sM.  ^scresoences  from 
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as  a  semi-snakiBh  damsel,  whose  blood  is  tainted  with  a  fatal 
,  or  as  a  profligato  peer  damned  by  more  poets  than  one  to  ever- 
fame.  The  lover,  in  Thomson,  is  harmless  enough,  thongh 
B  a  thought ''  spoony,"  in  his  night-wandering  habits ;  for  it  is 
eal,  and  rather  highly  idealised,  young  gentleman's  practice  not 
his  retirement 

''  tiU  the  Moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  East, 
Enlightened  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  Hours ;  then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  softened  soul,  and  woos  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his ;  or,  while  the  world 
And  all  the  sons  of  care  lie  hushed  in  sleep, 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear.** 

rge  Fox  nsed  to  perplex  the  rustics,  not  more  by  his  taste  for 
in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  than  by  that  for  walking  the  fields  by 
like  a  man  possessed.  The  Man  of  the  Hill,  as  he  is  called  in 
5*8  chief  work,  frightens  the  country  people  by  his  habit  of 
I  by  night.  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  whom  ''  the  country 
called  the  Ghost,  was  known  by  the  slouch  in  his  gait,  and  the 
of  his  stride  .  .  .  Tet  for  all  he  used  to  walk  o'  nights,"  quoth 
ate,  *'he  was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  at  times,  for  I  have  seen  him 
at  tee-totum  with  the  children,  on  the  great  stone  at  the  door 
jhurchyard."  Byron  is  the  original  of  that  young  hero  of  Mr. 
i's  who  avows  to  Venetia  his  preference  for  night  exercise : 
rthing  is  so  still,  and  then  you  hear  the  owls.  I  cannot  make 
Y  it  is,  but  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  to  get  up 
verybody  is  asleep.  It  seems  as  if  one  were  the  only  living 
in  the  world."  It  is  the  practice  of  le  pkre  Aubry,  in  Chateau- 
\  Indian  romance,  to  rise  from  his  couch  at  midnight,  and 
on  the  mountains,  in  meditation  and  prayer.  Even  during  the 
be  keeps  up  this  habit — loving  to  see  the  forest-trees  wave  their 
ifless  branches,  and  to  watch  the  clouds  fleeting  athwart  the 
1  to  listen  to  the  winds  and  the  waterfalls  amid  that  else  un- 
silence.  The  poet  of  the  Bighw  Papers^  dating  from  the  same 
lantic  shores,  has  put  on  record  in  characteristic  style  his  esti- 
'  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  noctambulism : 

"  I  love  to  start  out  arter  nighfs  begun. 
An'  all  the  chores  about  the  farm  are  done. 
The  critters  milked  an'  foddered,  gates  shet  fast, 
Tools  cleaned  against  to-morrer,  supper  past, 
An'  Nancy  damin'  by  her  ker'sene  lamp, — 
I  love,  I  say,  to  start  upon  a  tramp. 
To  shake  the  kinkles  out  o'  back  and  legs." 

xplaining  his  preference  for  certain  spots,  such  as  Concord-road 
Qoord-brid^^  Esquire  Biglow  goes  on  to  report  tliat — 
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"  Tbej're  'most  loo  taT  Bway,  tnke  too  much  time 
To  Tuit  often,  ef  H  aia't  in  thytae  ; 
Bill  tUere'H  a  walk  that's  heo'lier  »  ^ighl, 
And  aui(«  mn  IiLBl-rate  uf  a  winter's  nigbt, — 
I  mean  the  round  wbale's-tmck  o'  Proqiect-hill. 
I  love  to  loiter  there  while  nigbt  grone  still, 
An'  in  the  twinklin'  villugos  about ; 
l''u»t  bore,  then  there,  the  well-iated  light  goca  out, 
And  nary  »ound  hat  nateh-dogs'  falsa  donii*. 
Or  muffled  coek-orowB  from  the  drowaj  fsruo. 
Where  some  wi«e  rooster  (men  acl  jut  thet  way) 
Stands  lo't  Ibel  mooD-iise  in  tlie  brekk  o'  daj. 

I  love  to  mate  there  till  it  kind  o*  acaaa 
Ez  ef  the  Borld  went  eddyia'  ofi  in  dreams. 
The  nortfa-weat  wiad  that  twitclics  at  my  baird 
Blows  out  o'  stiirditfr  ilays  not  ca^y  scared. 
An'  the  esme  moon  UieE  this  Decembef  sUtiai 
StarU  out  the  booths  an'  lent*  o'  Futnam's  lines ; 
....  An'  'twixt  Ibe  slk'nces,  now  fur,  now  uigh, 
Itiugs  tbL'  Hhar[i  cb.illengc.  hums  the  low  reply." 

Sir  Pei-cival  Tracey,  in  the  Caxtontatia,  iuBiatB  npon  it  that 
not  Hufficiently  ciiltiTate  the  friendship  of  Night,  bat  8e)>arat«  lur. 
too  sharp  a  line  from  the  Day.     £?o  it  is  his  wont,  us  b  pructical  pfa 
Bophcr.  to  ride  out  often  in  aumnier,  mid  even  in  winter  often  Ut  ta 
forth,  when  his  guests  Lave  been  for  hours  in  their  beds.    Ht  t 
tukes  into  his  day  impartially  all  the  tweuty-four  hoars  (in  d 
ignoring  tht)  Scripture  (juery.  Are  there  not  twelve  honrs  in  the  daj 
a  query  that  imuediat^ly  precedes  the  aBsniance  of  that  man's  d 
bling  who  walks  after  diu-k).     "  There  are  trains  of  thought  wl 
motion  by  the  sight  of  the  stars,  whidi  are  dormunt  iu  llie  glon  ol 
snn.     And  without  such  thonghte,  man's  thinking  is  incomplete." 
Fisistratus  Caxton  concedes  the  charm  of  night,  and  owua  Uj  hw 
often  felt  the  truth  Sir  Percival  has  thus  expressed 
perhaps,  to  have  felt  it  nheu  travelling  alone  iu  his  younger  dsji,< 
in  softer  climat«a  than  oars.     But  there  comes  a  time— and""' 
habemui  amfihnimn,  is  at  the  time  of  this  utterance  verging  uB  ■ 
when  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ae 
nuttiam,  and  that  eren    bnwchitis  ix   not  altt^etfaer  a  mytb. 
mortals,  my  dear  Tracey,  are  not  blessed  with  your  enviable  1 
and  there  is  a  proverb  whiuh  warns  ue  against  turning  night  into  dij 
Sir  Percival,  in  reply,  auapeuta  that  the  proverb  applies  the  most 
those  who  shut  out  tJie  uiglit;  and  argues  tliat  the  unhealtliful  time  ^' 
be  out  is  just  before  and  just  alter  snnaet — precisely  the  lime  wbi* 
the  fashionable  part  of  oai'  population   seem  to  prefer  for  eieKit^' 
Personally  he  has  never  found  ont-door  noctambnliEm  injurious  eliltrlj 
though  he  be.    "My  gamekeper,"  too,  "tells  me  he  is  never  so  wel* " 
that  part  of  the  year  when  he  is  out  half  the  night  at  watch 
preeervee."    As  Ihia  whim  ot  Svr  Vetc\iiVft  o.tfiiit  night  eii 
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capliraLing  and  plansible,  Mr.  Caiton  decma  it  duo  to  the  health  of 
bis  readers,  to  varn  tlicm,  in  a  fout-note,  against  acting  upoD  it  with- 
out the  sanction  uf  Lljeir  medical  udvigcrs.  Id  a  ]at«r  page  of  the  easuy 
on  Miitivu  Poirer,  when  the  two  iuterlocutorB  have  parted  for  the  Dight, 
ovr  author,  regkiniui;  liis  own  room,  opens  his  window,  and  looks  forth 
on  tho  moonlit  garden.  A  few  minntes  later,  "a  ehadow,  moving 
alow,"  he  wriltis,  "ptwed  over  the  silvered  gronnd,  and,  descending  the 
lemn  stairs,  vanished  among  the  breathless  shrubg  and  slumbering 
fiovera.  I  recognisod  tbti  uiau  who  loved  to  make  night  his  com- 
Jiuion." 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  qnestion,  the  Original  Mr. 
^J'ilkcT  sided  with   the  French,  "  who  observe  ruleB  respecting  healtli 
e  atnctly  than  we  do,"  in  professiiig  a  decided  mistniBt  of  sonKet, 
|iCcount  of  the  vaponr  which  nsnallj  rises  about  that  time,  and 
I  Uwy  call  fr  lertin;  and  he  adds,   (h>m   bis  own  experience, 
\  I  think  the  fresh  morning  air  is  the  moet  invigorating  in 
%tbere  is  no  period  when  I  have  felt  actually  bo  mudi  alacrity 
Jf  M  when  taking  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  at  the 
•  ef  iight,  provided  the  night  is  clear  and  dry,  and  most  especially 
B  fina  frost."    The  body  and  mind  seemed  to  him  to  be  more 
iniaon  nsder   snoh  circnmstniices— to  be   more  harmonionsly  en 

%  to  ]inll  better  together  than  at  any  other  time. 
iVben  the  yonng  pastor,  iu  the  VhromcUa  of  Vtirlingford,  meets  his 
s  acqaaintance,  Mrs.  Hityard,  in  the  conntry  street  at  night — 
o  s{iproachiiig  each  other  just  as  if  they  had  uranged  u  meeting 
I  o'clock  of  thai  wet  Junnary  night,  in  the  gkaining,  deaart^d 
nighfare,— his  i-emurk  that  the  meeting  seema  scaruely  lo  he  acci- 
Lil  met  by  the  a^Buranee  that  he  is  talking  romuicc  aud  non- 
iveivuble  in  a  man  jnst  come  from  lUo  society  of 
(Ve  have  met,  my  dear  Mr.  Vineeut,  because,  after  refresh- 
I  with  yonr  lecture,  I  tboughl  of  refreshing  my  body  by  a 
I  ftmh  night.  One  saves  candlei^,  yon  know,  when  one  does 
I  OiereiBG  at  night;  whereas  walking  by<lay  wastes  everything — 
!,  daylight,  inTidnnblc  treaeurcs:  the  only  light  thai  hurts 
riy's  eyes,  and  costs  nobody  money,  is  the  light  of  day." 
ffw  many  years  of  his  life,  night-walking  was  a  frequent  practice 
rohesor  Wilwin's,  wbtLher  among  the  English  lakes  or  deep  in  the 
,  glens.  On  his  uay  for  a  midnight  ramble  in  solitode — for 
niKbt«r  and  biographer  tells  na  that  in  spite  of  his  generally  even 
^  of  good  Kptrits,  aud  bis  lively  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures,  it 
d  as  if  in  his  inmost  heart  he  craved  some  influence  more  sooth- 
vnul  elevating  than  even  the  most  congenial  companionship  conld 
*irL»^he  would  ofien  call  on  a  friend,  aud  with  him  converse  for 
•  »liifc,  "  t>efure  taking  his  solitary  wbj-  to  the  monntaius,  within  the 
**p  ifasdowB  of  which  he  wonid  wander  for  houra,  engaged  in  what  he 
*nmi*i«t(ily  calls  MiDirisBT  adoiutiox, 
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"  Baneatli  the  full-orbed  moon,  Umt  Iwthed  in  ligM 
Tbe  mellowed  verdure  of  Helvelljn's  Bteep, 
My  sjiirit  leemiDg  with  crentiuns  bright, 

I  walked  like  one  who  wmidera  in  bU  elee))." 

When,  in  1615,  he  brought  his  niDsome  vife  to  Kinoaird  Tor  &  Hi 
land  tour  together  afoot,  we  find  from  a  letter  of  tlie  ladj  at  kI 
honee  they  stopped,  that  he  took  to  noctambnlism  at  once.  "T 
arrived  here  late  last  night,"  she  writes.  "The  following  day 
greater  part  of  the  night  he  passed  rambling  among  our  glens  aloneJ 

It  is  amusing  to  iiear  of  hini,  on  one  of  his  midwinter  salliea 
Elleray,  through  deep  snow,  arriving  at  Mr.  de  Qaincey's  cotUga 
Graamere  at  half-paat  one  in  the  morning.  The  0 pinm -eater  wm 
in  bed,  nor  was  lie  at  home.  He  was  at  the  Nab ;  and  when  he 
turned  abont  three  o'clock,  he  found  his  stalwart  visitor  ii 
of  Am  bed,  and  fast  asleep.  It  had  been  a  marvel  worth  record,  if 
owner  of  that  bed  had  been  found  asleep  in  it  at  tliat  hoar.  Hospib 
apart — and  he  was  tho  most  hospitable  of  men — Tbomae  do  Qnij 
was  not  the  man  to  dispute  posseesioQ  of  a  bed  at  that  time  of  night 

Swift  would  seem  to  have  been  addicted  to  night-walking, 
rather  in  town  than  country.  In  his  later  correspondence  we  i 
once  and  again  with  expressions  of  regret  at  his  no  longer  being 
to  indulge  that  preference.  "  I  must  do  the  best  I  can,"  he  wriM 
Dr.  Sheridan  in  1733,  "  but  shall  never  more  be  a  night-walker."  i 
two  years  later  we  find  hira  telling  another  correspondent,  after  det 
ing  points  of  ill-hesltb,  and  how  he  deals  with  them,  "  I  ride  ado 
miles  as  often  as  I  can,  and  always  walk  the  streets,  except  in 
night,  which  my  head  will  not  suffer  me  to  do"  now. 

The  7ioclamhnle,  we  are  cautioned,  must  be  carefully  distingaill 
from  the  nocfivagnp. — the  latter  being  a  person  who,  in  London  ill 
is  said  to  have  "the  key  of  the  street;"  in  other  words,  one  who  i 
not  go  home  because  he  has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  no  money  to  1 
one  with.  Accordingly  we  learn  that  the  noctivagne's  highest  ide 
human  happiness  is  to  have  a  room  where  he  can  turn-iu  at  nine, . 
Bleep  till  the  next  morning!  and  if  he  succeed  in  getting  posseaucK 
one,  he  is  said  to  become  in  general  remarkably  regular  in  bis  h> 
and  hours,  Whereas  the  noctambule  is  characterised  by  a  relocti 
to  go  to  bed  at  the  time  which  mankind  in  the  bulk  consider  pn 
for  that  purpose.  To  him,  going  to  bed  at  night  is  a  mare  com 
tionality;  he  sees  no  necessary  connection  between  night  and  bIm 
sleep  being  simply  intended  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  caused 
bodily  and  mental  activity,  while  night  happens  to  be  his  period 
activity.  "  L'atmosph^re  exterieure  de  la  unit  paraU  plue  en  harmo 
nvec  Bes  gofits.  son  intelligence,  ees  Bens  m^me."  So  writes  a  Fra 
essayist,  who  has  made  h  noclambuU  his  special  study  in  Paris  by  | 
light.  And,  as  one  of  M.  Lemer's  Eughtib  reviewers  has  obseri 
some  noctambnlists  have  ^a&h«d  \M&  y^\\^>;\v''%  ^a  ?u:,  that  dnrisg 
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winter  months  they  never  Bee  daylight  unless  when  the  dawn  OTertakes 
Ihem  on  their  way  home.  Rospectability,  he  goes  on  to  say,  may 
dcooaace  this  taste,  but  cannot  condemn  it  as  utterly  irrational ;  it 
heiag  nntleniable  that  noctambnlism  haa  c^harms  and  enjoyments  of 
a  high  order.  Who,  for  instance,  but  the  noctambnliat  has  ever 
tlioronghly  and  honestly  enjoyed  a  Bunrise?  "  SnnriBe  finds  him  [un- 
IJliQ  the  ill-conditioned  early  riser,  who  has  to  get  up  on  purpose]  in 
ilisfull  possession  of  all  his  faculties — no  remnant  of  a  hastily-snatched 
j!o?p  lies  heavy  on  his  eyelids,  like  an  ill-digeated  morsel.  It  eteala 
Lfmu  him  gently,  courting  but  not  demanding  his  admiration,  and  be 
-luki  to  rest  with  a  mind  filled  with  impressions  of  beauty  which  crys- 
uUise  into  golden  dreams."  Farthermore  this  apologist  for  noctam- 
bnliim  maintains  that  none  bnt  the  night-walker  is  competent  to  give 
«a  opinion  of  any  value  on  the  architecture  of  a  great  city;  that  no  one, 
tilt  eiample,  can  be  said  to  have  seen  8t.  Paul's  until  he  has  seen  it 
tiiroDgh  the  Bmokeless  air  of  the  early  summer  morning,  when  all  its 
liiiM  come  ont  clear  and  sharp,  and  the  cross  above  glitters  in  the  first 
nj«  of  the  rising  son. 


*»ya  Pierre,  in  (Vnii-e  Prfservid,  And  though  the  habit  may  seem  in 
twping  with  Pierre's  character  as  a  conspirator,  it  will  not  tcU  against 
lia  with  the  candid  and  the  contemplative. 

In  one  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  gnahiug  letters  to  Mr.  Dickens,  a  para- 
-■^ph  begins  with  this  note  of  admiration  :  "  How  funny  that  henoin 
•  "vrjdre  for  midnight  rambling  in  city  streets,  and  how  cnrious  that 
Jlacanlay  ohould  have  the  same  taste  or  fancy !  If  I  thought  there 
*tt  any  such  inspiration  as  yours  to  be  caught  by  the  practice,  I  ahonld 
njiose  my  poor  irritable  trachea,  I  think,  to  a  nocturnal  pilgrimage 
•ilboQt  scruple.  Bnt  I  fear  I  should  have  my  venture  for  my  pains." 
This  was  written  in  1847;  and  presumably  it  te  in  reference  to  that 
jwiod  that  Mr.  Dickens  describes,  in  the  Uneommfrnal  Traveller,  his 
Uring  suffered  "  some  years  i^"  from  a  temporary  inability  to  sleep, 
*hieh  caused  him  to  walk  about  the  streets  all  night  for  a  series  of 
"iwil  njghte.  This  disorder,  the  result  of  "a  distressing  impression," 
-'iHit,  he  says,  have  taken  a  long  time  to  conquer,  if  it  had  been  faintly 
'4>mmented  on  in  bed;  bnt  it  was  soon  defeated  by  the  brisk  treat- 
icil  of  getting  op  directly  after  lying  down,  and  going  out  and  coming 
Ws  find  at  sunrise.  And  in  the  coarse  of  these  nights  he  professes 
^  We  finished  his  education  in  a  fair  amateur  experience  of  houselcss- 
''"t.  Ilia  principal  object  being  to  get  through  the  night,  the  pursuit 
'  It.  ai  he  Bays,  brought  lum  into  sympathetic  relations  with  people 
ill  have  no  other  object  every  night  in  the  year.  Besides  the  chapter 
VTMBiy  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Night- walks,  his  various  stories 
■'.aMi  in  incidental  glimpses  of  the  great  city  on  ila  nighVaie,  at 


[.,...;■'  '  in;:?'.  Kui'li   eiii^raatical  entries,   and  such    epliinx's  riddles  of 

'*'  "  ' '  witliiiiit  obvioQB  outlets  or  t,horon<rlifures,  as  must  baffle  the  a 

of  porters,  and  confound  the  intellecM  of  hadiaej-GoachmeD. 
the  {ileasare  thi*  " nicht^vanderiu'  maa."  as  ihe  Eltrick  Shephe 
him,  took  in  tba  London  streets  by  night  wite  appftrentl}'  identic 
that  BO  heartily  and  almoat  i)iU(«ionateI;  avowed  by  Charles  Lui 
The  author  of  Parit  au  i/as,  already  referred  to,  invites  us  t' 
him  in  tracking  the  erntic  life  of  a  company  of  noctambulist 
Tfho  turn  day  into  night  md  vice  rm-m,  sleeping  till  half-past 
the  afternoon,  and  then  sturting  for  peregrinations  which  they 
through  the  night — ^not,  he  asBures  ob,  with  any  design  of  mal 
pense,  of  mnrdering  or  housebreaking,  but  merely  for  the  pies 
walking  about  id  the  c«NDpauy  of  oats,  poUee-patrole,  and  ehig 
The  eocentric  Dr.  Ooordy  Is  especially  commemoraUid  in  this  ( 
by  U.  Jnlien  LemcT;  but  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  tlie 
ambuka  ia  the  poet  Gfiranl  de  Nerval,  hailed  by  British  critia 
author  of  to  many  dslightfal  tales,  and  a  dietinguit^hcd  contrii 
the  ReVM  dw  Dtux  Mondee,  who  "  at  last  was  found,  after  a  i 
noctambnlism,  hangii^  at  dawn  from  a  lamp-post  at  a  atreetr- 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  profaBseit  as  a  tale-teller  ex-traordlDary,  to  hai 
to  noctambnliam  in  Park,  with  one  Auguste  Dupin,  whose  I 
fiuicy  it  was  to  bfl  oiwnonrcd  of  the  night  for  lier  own  sake,  a  b 
into  which  hia  oompasioa  ipiietly  fell,  ^'ivin^-  himself  up,  indee 
the  wild  whiina  of  ct  ehtr  Augutt*  with  a  perfect  aiamdm^. 
divinity  would  not  hereelf  dwell  witli  na  always;  bat  we  cxm 
feit  her  preaenoe."  And  this  they  effected  by  a  prooeaa  rei 
OB  of  Butler's  ohanre  a^nst  the  Duke  of  Bncka.  of  dammiu 
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aiet  obsenration  can  afford.  Morbid  as  the  practice  may 
o,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  morbid  in  the  same  degree  or  kind 
Sydney  Carton's  night-wanderings  round  and  about  the  house 
anette.  "Many  a  night  he  vaguely  and  unhappily  wandered 
3n  wine  had  bron^t  no  transitory  gladness  to  him  ;  many  a 
lybreak  reyealed  his  solitary  figure  lingering  there,  and  still 

there  when  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  brought  into  strong 
loved  beauties  of  architecture  in  spires  of  churches  and  lofty 
\y  as  perhape  ihe  quiet  time  brought  some  sense  of  better 
Lse  forgotten  and  unattainable,  into  his  mind.  Of  late,  the 
I  bed  in  the  Temple-coort  had  known  him  more  scantily  than 
1  often  when  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  it  no  longer  than  a 
lies,  he  had  got  up  again  and  haunted  that  neighbourhood." 
rentry  declares  that  she  does  like  perambulating  London  streets 
ght;  of  course  with  a  gentleman  to  take  care  of  her  (honest 
ug  t?ie  gentleman) — ^it  is  so  much  pleasanter  than  being  stewed 
brougham ;  and  if  it  is  delightful  even  in  winter,  how  much 
in  the  hot  summer  nights  of  the  season  I    "  Your  spirits  rise 

nerves  brace  themselTes  as  you  inhale  the  midnight  air,  with 
noky  particles  pure  by  comparison  with  that  which  has  just 
3oning  you  in  a  crowded  drawing-room."  When  the  Country 
f  the  Recreations  became  a  City  one,  and  still  continued  them, 
3  avowed  practice  to  think  out  some  of  his  essays  "  in  solitary 
'  walks,  on  quiet  winter  evenings,  in  a  certain  broad  gas-lit 
markable  for  that  absence  of  passers-by  which  is  charac- 
)f  many  of  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  city"  (Edinburgh). 

indeed  is  the  spirit  of  such  noctambulism  from  that  intimated 
speare's  Faulconbridge,  when  he  says, 

"  Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night." 

3e  who  so  walk  by  night,  in  their  own  despite,  may  be  too 
referred  to  the  disreputable  caiegorj  summarised  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ue  of  his  Ingoldshy  Legends  : 

'*  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  though  with  labour  opprett, 
Some  mortals  disdain  the  '  calm  blessings  of  rest ;' 
Your  cracksman,  for  instance,  thinks  night-time  the  best 
To  break  open  a  door,  or  the  lid  of  a  chest ; 
And  the  gipsy  who  close  round  your  premises  prowls 
To  ransack  your  hen-roost  and  steal  all  your  fowls, 
Always  sneaks  out  at  night  with  the  bats  and  the  owls. 
So  do  witches  and  warlocks,  ghosts,  goblins,  and  ghouls  ; 
To  say  nothing  at  all  of  those  troublesome  '  swells,' 
Who  come  from  the  playhouses,  *  flashkens,'  and  'hells,' 
To  pull-off  people's  knockers,  and  ring  people's  bells." 

FRANCIS  JAOOX. 
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0  RUGGBD,  toilsome  path  of  thorns  and  briers, 

Of  weary,  bleediaj    "bci. — 
Peopled  with  ahadowa  o;      reaped  desires. 

And  "lpn«Ti?--.«  ie! 

Land  ol  for  the  dead. 

And      .t^.Mv«  ,- 
Where  noule  lives  by  <jiucl  hands  are  shed, 

To  win  tiie  field  of  strife  ; 
Where  Pain  eternal,  like  the  Alpine  snows. 

Crowned  above  men  and  kin^, 
Broods  dark  as  night,  and  from  her  bosom  throws 

Her  arrows  and  her  stings ! 

Shall  the  Bweet  breath  of  Sammer  sweep  the  eaiib. 

And  make  it  smile  with  flowers, 
Yet  leave  to  man  the  pestilential  deartli 

Of  ever-withering  powers  ? 
Behold  how  Sorrow,  wandering  through  the  world, 

Weeps  passionate  tears  of  blood. 
And  Charity  upon  the  stones  is  hnrled. 

Crying  aloud  for  good! 
The  voice  of  grief  pierces  the  Silent  Land, 

Where  victory  is  won — 
Is  there  no  haven  past  Time's  dangeroos  strand, 

No  joy  beyond  the  son  ? 

QEOBQli  SKTEE. 
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MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER 

By  JUSTIN  JTCARTHY 

AUTHOB  or  "PAUL  XASSIB/*  *'THB  WATKBDALE  KKIOHBOUBS/'  BTO. 


Chapter  XIX.   Swearing  eternal  Friendship. 

BITTERLY  and  severely  did  I  echo  next  morning  the  opinion  of 
my  friend  the  critic.  What  a  confonnded  fool  I  had  made  of 
BjBelf !  was  the  first  thought  present  to  my  mind.  How  she  mnst 
lare  despised  me !  How  steadily  I  had  been  sinking  of  late  I  This 
Roof,  the  most  grotesque  and  ridiculous  humiliation  I  had  ever  been 
nit  to,  was  perhaps  not  the  sharpest  proof  of  a  lowered  nature  which 
^ked  my  conscience. 

For  I  had  yet  a  conscience  and  a  sense  of  honour.  I  hare  read 
iomewhere  a  story  of  a  prince  to  whom  a  loving  fairy  gave  a  magical 
ring,  which  was  to  be  his  guide  and  guard  through  life.  Whenever  he 
^  wrong,  the  ring  was  to  prick  his  finger — sharply,  in  proportion  to 
tike  magnitude  of  his  fault.  He  erred  and  erred ;  was  pricked  and 
^ked.  At  last  he  could  not  stand  the  thing  any  longer ;  and  so  he 
tngrily  plucked  the  ring  off  his  finger  and  flung  it  away.  For  a  while 
be  was  perfectly  happy,  and  could  do  as  he  liked  unpricked  of  con- 
science. But  of  course  I  need  not  say  that  he  went  to  the  bad  utterly — 
^esB,  perhaps,  the  ficiiry  came  in  and  somehow  redeemed  him  in  the 
^  Now  I  had  not  tlurown  away  my  ring,  and  I  felt  its  sharp  pres- 
iQte  very  keenly  even  if  I  had  not  conscience  and  spirit  enough  to  do 
^ht  and  thus  avoid  its  censure. 

Two  things,  at  all  events,  I  must  do.  I  must  make  a  humble 
•pology  to  Christina,  and  another  to  Mr.  Levison,  the  critic.  The 
*tter  gave  me  no  troubling  thought ;  I  knew  he  would  receive  it  like 
^  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  likely  in  any  case  to  feel 
'^^ch  about  the  matter.  But  to  meet  Madame  Reichstein  and  talk  of 
'^y  shame  to  her  was  something  quite  different — something  I  dreaded. 

^haps  I  dreaded  it  none  the  less  because  I  saw  how  all^i^di  ^^x^  q^qsi 
roL,  nn,  ^ 
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relations  bow  ;  and  I  expected  from  hoc  nooe  of  that  tender,  fi  ^ 
interest  with  wbicU  women  who  oare  for  us  as  lortat,  or  to)UKn^ij 
fHende,  are  only  too  happy  to  anticipate  oar  penitoioe  and  ooretai 
hnmiliation. 

It  had  to  be  done,  however ;  and  with  an  aching  head  and  ll 
heart  I  aet  about  doing  it.    I  lived  now,  aince  (be  Lyndona  h 
London,  in  the  eame  hooae  witli  Edward  Lambert.    We  had  If 
lodgings  together  in  Brompton ;  and  though  onr  honn  and  i 
fered  so  much  that  I  sometimee  did  not  meet  him  for  whole  dajik 
thcr,  wc  were  Etil!  friendly  aa  ever,  with  only  one  or  two  sobjeoti  i 
which  we  BDBpended,  rather  than  withheld,  reciinvcal  confidoua.  i 
this  I  shall  preecnlly  come  to;  for  the  moment  I  pam  it  by. 

This  particDiar  morning  I  was  glad  not  to  see  him ;  I  did  n 
to  talk  to  anybody.  I  dressed  myself  as  oareftilly  and  well  as  I  ■ 
bnt  it  seemed,  &a  I  nervonsly  and  ofUn  scmtinised  my  &[^)earane^fl 
I  coold  not  get  a  certain  dissipated  and  rowdy  look  oat  of  my  tjm  ■ 
hair.  All  that  tubbing,  and  sponging,  and  braahea,  and  p 
perftimery  conld  do  was  done  energetically ;  bat  I  atill  thon^l 
rowdy  look  remained,  like  the  blood-apota  on  Lady  Kaobeth'a  hi 
Blaebeard'a  key.  My  soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  breakfast.  I S 
jected  eggs  and  toast  and  kidneys,  and  would  not  look  at  the  Tim.  I 
When  flomething  like  a  reason^le  hour  had  approached,  I  Btarted  « 
my  errand,  and  walked  to  Jermyn-street. 

When  I  stood  at  the  door,  this  soft  and  sanny  noon,  I  could  not  W 
think  of  the  drear  and  dripping  night  when,  proader  of  soal  and  i«V 
of  heart  than  now,  I  stood  at  tliia  same  door  and  Bonght  ChriitJu  9 
Tain.  Since  then  I  had  many  times  crossed  the  threshold,  bat  km 
Bonght  to  speak  with  her  alone  and  face  to  face.  If  we  were  to  ipi 
together  now,  in  a  room  alone,  it  would  be  for  the  first  time  gincethi 
night  when  she  called  a  farewell  to  me,  and  the  rose  dropped  Etwi  li* 
bosom. 

I  sent  up  my  card,  was  invited  to  come  np,  and  I  fonod  iM 
alone. 

The  room  was  small,  elegant,  with  nothing  even  in  the  gneii 
carcleasnosa  of  its  appearance  to  remind  one  of  the  profeaaion.  Gm^ 
thing  was  quiet,  nn pretentions,  and  even  homely-looking.  Chriiti)* 
had  been  playing  on  the  piano  and  singing  in  a  low  tone  as  I  €■■*• 
and  when  I  entered  the  room  she  bad  jnat  tnmed  ronod  and  ■>* 
rising  to  meet  me.  She  was  dressed  in  a  moming-robe  of  pvp 
cashmere,  or  some  ancli  material,  with  a  white  rose  in  her  bo«(i>- 
The  colour  of  the  dress  made  her  bright  complexion,  Inxoriant  f^ 
hair,  and  deep  dark  eyes  look  even  more  striking  and  daasling  d>t> 
they  were  wont  to  do,  and  her  hair  now  fell  around  her  aa  nine*' 
fined  and  careless  as  when  it  used  to  rouse  the  spinster-like  angtr* 
(ood  Miaa  Qriffin  in  the  choir  long  ago.  Riaing  fixun  the  jnano,  ^ 
tknw  iMuk  hn  hair  vilh  ooa  hand  aivi  in!i.b.  «a  im^jiatient  toaa  ot  ttf 
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lead,  and  then  held  oat  her  other  hand  to  me.  She  scarcely  looked 
ip^  and  our  eje&  did  not  meet. 

"Yoa  aee,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "how  entirely  without  ceremony 
!  receive  yon.  Hy  hair  is  in  terrible  disarray  ;  but  if  yon  will  make 
nch  early  morning  calls,  what  can  one  do  ?'' 

^  I  onght  to  apologise  to  yon  for  coming,  and  I  would  do  so  if  I 
ltd  not  so  mnch  more  serious  an  apology  to  make.  I  am  ashamed  of 
iiysel^  Madame  Beichstein,  and  of  the  world ;  and,  most  of  all,  of 


MM  " 


*' What  an  alarming  preface !    What  hare  you  done  ?" 

**  It  18  useless  kindness,  Madame  Beichstein,  to  profess  ignorance. 
Toa  know  only  too  well  what  I  hare  done  to  shame  myself,  and  what 
[  have  come  to  apologise  for.  Don't,  Christina — don't  force  me  to 
link  yon  have  really  lost  all  interest  in  me  by  telling  me  that  you 
■ere  not  angry  with  me,  or  ashamed  of  me,  for  what  happened  last 
ught." 

I  had  till  now  been  standing,  and  Christina  had  not  lefb  her  music- 
rtiOoL    While  I  was  speaking,  she  rose,  and  came  towards  me. 

<<  Emanuel,"  she  said  grayely,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in 
ilds  way.  I  am  glad  indeed ;  and  I  will  not  go  on  in  the  tone  I  tried  to 
tike.  I  was  angry  with  you  for — for  what  happened  last  night.  I 
tis  angry,  and  deeply  pained,  and  ashamed — on  your  account.  I  could 
Bot  recognise  you  last  night ;  but  I  am  glad  to  believe  you  could  not 
noognise  yourself,  and  my  mind  is  much  relieved.  I  have  thought  of 
it  erer  since ;  but  now,  if  you  bid  me,  I  will  think  of  it  no  more.  You 
are  not  changed,  Emanuel  ?  Not  really  changed,  I  mean  ?  You  have 
Dot  allowed  the  world  to  corrupt  you?  There  was  a  word  or  two 
vhich  used  to  be  favourite  with  you  once — about  keeping  the  white- 
ness of  the  soul.  You  have  kept  the  whiteness  of  your  soul,  nicht 
mhrf" 

She  spoke  with  a  friendly  confiding  tenderness  and  frankness,  as 
unlike  her  ordinary  manner  now  as  my  drunken  display  of  the  pre- 
rioQs  night  could  be  to  my  penitent  sadness  of  this  morning. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  changed  wholly,  Christina.  I  hope  so.  But 
jmes  have  changed,  and  most  people  round  me;  and  I  sometimes  think 
ind  fear  that  I  have  been  allowing  myself  to  sink  into  something  of 
vhich  once  I  should  have  been  ashamed." 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine. 

"  Emanuel,  I  too  fear  it.  I  have  watched  you  closely — from  friend- 
hip,  believe  me ;  and  I  do  fear  that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to — 
?eU,  not  to  improve." 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it  ?"  I  interrupted  her  in  bitter  tone.  "  What 
lAve  I  to  care  for  ?  Why  should  I  care  for  myself?  If  I  have  changed, 
lave  not  you  changed?  Are  you  the  same  that  you  were?  Do  I  not 
ee  that  you  can  fling  yourself  into  a  frivolous  and  foolish  life?" 

''  Do  yon  want  answers  to  all  these  questlonB,  Emanuel?' 
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** No,  I  don't;  I  have  no  right  to  aak  them.  I  hsre  noUung io 
do  with  your  way  of  liying,  or  your  friend^  or  the  pe6pl0  yon  dlovto 
hang  after  yon,  or  the  reports  that  other  people  npimi  about— I 
no  answer,  Christina ;  bnt  when  yon  reproach  me  with  haiing  < 
and  snnk,  and  all  that,  I  can  only — ** 

**  Tell  me  to  look  at  myself,  Emannel,  and  bring  mj  moral 
to  bear  fhere^  you  were  going  to  say." 

'*No,  I  was  not  going  to  say  that^  although — ^Bnt  I  was  not 
to  say  it,  indeed.    I  was  only  going  to  say  that  I  never  set  up 
anything,  for  great  moral  pnrpose,  or  nobleneeB^  or  rirtne,  or  mj 
that  sort  of  thing.    I  take  my  oolonr— most  mm  do— ftom  the  huoii 
those  around  them.    Yon,  Ohristinay  were  my  dream  fer  Icmg, 
years;  and  you  know  it    Well,  I  am  awake;  and  I  can't  pretai 
be  dreaming  any  more.    We  are  all  poor  creatoreB,  I  snppoie; 
I  accept  the  situation,  and  don't  set  np  to  be  any  better  thu  M^j 
neighbours.    I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  what  I  said  and  did  last 
and  I  apologise  profoundly  for  it.    I  offended  yoo,  and  insulted 
guests,  and  made  a  beast  and  a  brute  of  myself;  and  it  is  Toy  Uil^ 
yon  to  receive  me  at  all  after  such  a  scandaL    But  for  the  rest  I  bM 
not  much  to  say.    I  have  not  improved  of  late ;  and  that's  all." 

I  could  not  keep  back  the  bitterness  of  my  soul ;  it  found  relie( 
and  I  was  not  sorry.  Christina  did  not  wince,  however ;  no,  not  in 
the  least. 

**  Emanuel,  Ttrischen  uns  m  Wahrheit.  You  remember  the  old 
scone  in  Iphkjffiia  f  Between  us  be  the  truth !  You  think  1  hire 
groat ly  changed,  and  for  the  worse?" 

I  made  no  answer. 

**  Comt\  speak  out^**  she  said  impatiently.  "  Yon  think  I  hiw 
become  worldly  and  frivolous  and  cunning,  don*t  you  ?" 

**  Sometimes  1  do,  Christina." 

**  1  a^keil  you  when  we  met  for  the  first  time — I  mean  the  fink 
time  ^luv  louc  a^>— not  to  judge  me  merely  from  the  outside.  I 
don't  ^)ow  to  ailvantage — and  I  don't  always  want  to ;  but  I  doii*^ 
>Kid\  to  !v\sae  vv^ur  s^vd  opinion  wholly,  Emanuel;  the  more  as  j(^ 
*eow  to  make  my  falling-otfa  a>rt  of  excuse  fot  your  own.  Come," 
•ho  MU\U  and  $ho  ^t  in  a  chair  and  pointed  me  to  another — ^"come 
aud  (oil  luo  v.\v  t^ttlc:^.  Be  a  fritaid.  and  ^peak  out.  I  have  qK»hD 
lVta\kl,\  (o\vu." 

*^  IVd^N*  >u*t  fw  thi*  monsea:*  you  have.** 

'"  lV.itt>>rt\^w^  ivrhaj^^  1  shall  be  cold  acd  carekss  and  frivoloitf ; 
>vi\  V.W>>r  I  «hall  «w«u  $o.  }*/«^«  I  ciigh:  have  thought,  could  judged 
UuV  Nmm  llttii  Igr  «M«  siwiauisir!^  W^  will  you  teU  me  my  fikolts?" 

^  Ml  kMii  t{^«kin  jT  of  £iclts :  only  of  the  change 

4lr  j^ML    Yoa  chink  I  hare  no  heart  and  no 
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"  I  have  lately  thought  so/' 

''Then  yoa  are  wrong,  Emanuel;  indeed,  indeed  yon  are.  I  have 
ft  sort  of  part  to  play,  and  I  must  play  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  lore 
pnuse  and  excitement;  bnt  I  could  have  loved  other  things  better; 
and  I  still  am  no  more  in  heart  what  you  commonly  see  me  than  I  am 
Amina  or  Leonora." 

Why  do  you  keep  that  old  man  hanging  after  you  ?" 

I  might  reply  by  another  question,  and  say.  What  right  have  you 

to  ask?    I  might  evade  the  question  for  a  moment,  as  most  women 

vonld,  I  think,  and  innocently  ask.  What  old  man  ?    But  I  suppose 

of  conrse  you  mean  Mr.  Lyndon.    Well,  Mr.  Lyndon  has  long  been  an 

(    isthnate  friend  of  mine,  and — '* 

**  And  is  likely  soon  to  be  more,  people  say." 
"  Do  they  ?    How  kind  people  are  I    What  do  they  say  ?" 
"  Well,  five  out  of  every  six  say  you  will  marry  him." 
She  smiled. 

''Indeed!  And  the  sixth — who  I  suppose  has  reason  to  know 
ktter — ^what  does  he  say  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Even  he,  I  think,  knows  no  particular  reason  to  the  contrary." 
**  Do  you  know  no  reason  to  the  contrary  ?" 
"None  whatever." 

"Then  you  know  nothing  of  my  life  for  the  past  few  years?" 
**  Nothing.    Except,  of  course,  what  all  the  world  knows." 
She  sighed  audibly. 

"I  am  glad,  of  it,"  she  said;  "you  shall  know  it  all  some  time — 
before  long  perhaps,  but  not  now.  For  a  while,  Emanuel,  take  me  on 
trust;  I  am  better  than  I  seem.  Listen,  and  I  will  speak  to  you  as  I 
oever  meant  to  speak  to  you  again.  Your  good  opinion  is  dear  to  me. 
lonr  friendship  I  would  have,  if  I  could.  Once,  Emanuel,  I  loved  you 
better  than  all  things  on  earth,  except — see  how  frank  I  am  ! — except 
iQooess." 

I  could  not  repress  a  groan ;  and  I  rose  from  my  chair  and  turned 
fMj  away. 

''But  I  always  dreamed  of  that  success  with  you.  And  you  loved 
me;  but  not  so  deeply  and  wholly — no,  don't  speak;  if  I  am  stayed 
How,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  continue — not  so  deeply  as  I  would  have 
had.  We  went  our  ways,  hoping  to  meet  again  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  We  did  not  so  meet ;  it  was  too  late.  When  I  wrote  to  you  in 
London,  Emanuel,  it  was  too  late." 

"  No,  no,  Christina,  no,  by  Heaven !  It  was  the  idlest  chance,  the 
purest  delusion,  the  error  of  a  kindly,  well-meaning  friend  that  made 
you  think — " 

"  All  that  I  have  since  learned,  or  guessed.  But  I  did  not  and 
could  not  know  it  then ;  and  you  kept  yourself  hidden  away  until  I 
hated  you  and  myself  for  the  unwomanly  advance  I  had  made,  and  the 
silence  that  followed  it" 
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'<  I  never  knew,  I  never  dreamed,  that  HdUe.  Bdobstrin  imChii-  4 
tina  Brann ;  and  I  was  poor  and  obacnre  and  hopeleaB,  a  beggar  witlh  I 
out  a  name/'  I 

''  Well,  it  is  Tain  talking;  let  all  that  be  laid  aside.  It  is  nowtoi  I 
late,  and  ProTidence  has  kindly  ordered  it  for  the  best.  I  hare  CBJf  1 
brought  back  all  this  that  I  may  say  one  thing  fbr  myself.  I  hns  I 
chosen  another  part  in  life,  and  I  mean  to  play  it  fidthfially  and  lojiflf  I 
to  the  end.  Therefore,  Emannel,  I  have  kept  back  ftom  yon,  slid  hk  I 
ceived  yon  not  even  as  a  friend.  If  we  were  fHends,  yoti  might  ooBt:! 
to  know  in  time  why  I  do  things  which  appear  to  yon  now  strange,  f  1 
cannot  have  yon  think  badly  of  me.  Yoor  word,  Emannel;  canivebl  j 
friends  ?"  J 

She  held  her  hand  ont  frankly,  and  her  eyes  met  mine.  j 

"  You  do  not  speak.  Will  you  be  my  friend?  Yonr  word,  mdl ' 
shall  expect  that,  once  pledged,  it  shall  be  as  yonr  oath.  Will  jon  bl  j 
my  friend  ?"  j 

I  could  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  I  could  not  answer  miooDditMiipJ 
ally  at  all.    For  half  a  life  I  had  loved  her;  lately  I  had  almost httd  ^ 
her.     How  could  I  in  a  moment  promise  to  subside  into  pure  and 
enduring  friendship  ?    I  saw  that  in  her  eyes  there  came  a  look  of 
anxiety  and  pity  and  pathos.    She  leaned  now  on  the  chimnejpiece 
und  looked  steadfastly  at  me. 

"  Christina,"  I  answered  at  last,  and  in  tones  that  only  straggled 
to  be  calm  and  clear,  "I  will  do  my  best;  I  will  indeed.  That  is  mj 
promise." 

She  held  her  hand  out  again,  and  I  raised  it  and  tonched  it  with 
my  lips.  I  noticed  that  it  was  the  left  hand,  and  I  saw  the  plain  hoop 
of  gold  on  the  third  finger. 

Her  eyes  too  fell  upon  it;  and  she  coloured  and  looked  embarrasBed. 
She  glanced  at  me  doubtingly,  inquiringly,  as  one  who  considers  vh^ 
thor  t!io  time  has  not  come  to  mtie  some  confession.  I  wish  I  hid 
allowed  her  or  encouraged  her  to  speak;  but  I  did  not.  I  had  little 
doubt  that  there  was  some  painful  story — I  would  not  call  it  secret 
ivunoi^'ted  with  her  past  life;  either  that  she  had  lost  by  death* 
husband  whom  she  loved,  or  had  been  separated  from  one  who  waa 
not  worthy  of  hor.  In  either  case  I  shrank  with  keen  sensitivenefl 
l>vu\  provoking  a  oontidonoo  which  must  be  painful.  Despite  mj 
pKnlgo  of  friendship  ju^t  made,  I  could  not  speak  to  Christina  of  her 
luislvjuul.     I  r\>so  to  take  lay  leave. 

**  AYo  uuvlorstauJ  caoh  o;hcr,  Emanuel,  again;  do  we  not?"  ah® 
Mkcil  hositatiugly. 

**lMtor  at  Wast  tliau  l>c:ort\  Christina." 

*^  And  you  will  not,  I  hv^{v  ai;d  pray,  throw  away  your  time  and 
|arDSt>ect;»  on— vn\  folly  and  iwp^.o  unworthy  of  yocu" 

*8Nne  kind  friend^  Chtl^cvaa,  has  evidently  been  telling  good- 
*  of  me.^* 
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"No;  but  I  haye  heard,  and  I  hayc  eyen  myself  observed,  things 
Omt  grieyed  me.** 

"  Well,  Christina,  I  mean  to  reform.  I  hope  to  become  a  model 
Hiember  of  society;  idmost,  perhaps,  like  yoar  friend  Mr.  Lyndon." 
**  You  talk  lightly  and  bitterly.  It  pains  me  to  hear  yon." 
"  Forgive  me ;  I  will  not  talk  lightly  or  bitterly  if  I  can.  I  do 
mean  to  improve.  I  am  not  nearly  so  bad,  Christina,  as  some  of  my 
friends  ur  yonrs  appear  to  think.  But  I  am  ashamed  of  myself;  and  I 
win  try  to  take  np  again  the  broken  threads  of  my  life.  I  confess  that 
I  find  life  sometimes  rather  bitter  and  barren;  and  I  don't  well  know 
irtiat  particnlar  gain  one  has  from  living  and  struggling  at  all." 

''Nor  T,  Emannel,  sometimes.     But  we  still  live,  my  dear;  and 

we  mnst  do  oar  best  to  make  life  worth  having.    Do  you  think  life 

is  more  of  a  restraint  and  a  disappointment  to  you  than  to  me?    Do 

yon  think  yon  have  less  to  hope  for  or  more  to  strive  against  in  every 

nay  than  I  have?    Are  you  the  only  one  who  has  to  crush-down  warm 

and  dear  feelings?    Ah,  no,  Emannel!    There  are  others  who  are  more 

tried,  and  have  less  chance  of  escaping.    Hush!-— don't  speak;  did  yon 

bear  nothing?" 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  opened  casement- 
Ihddon,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  about  to  throw  it  02)en  and  apparently 
to  step  out  on  the  little  balcony  in  front;  but  she  checked  herself,  and 
liter  a  mere  glance  into  the  street,  drew  cautiously  back.  Her  face 
iM  very  pale  when  she  turned  to  me,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  lustre 
tiie  more  striking. 

I  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  raised  her  hand  to  enjoin  silence. 
I  remained  silent,  and  without  moving.    The  street  outside  was  singu- 
larly quiet.    It  seemed  as  if  sleeping  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun. 
Rom  where  I  stood  I  could  see  through  the  window  only  a  part  of  the 
fir  side  of  the  street.     There  was  no  life  stirring  there;  not  even  a 
Ittrdygnrdy  was  heard.    For  the  few  seconds  we  remained  silent  not 
«  cab  rattled  down  the  street.    In  the  room  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  ticking  of  the  little  gilt  clock  on  the  chimneypiece.    When,  as 
We  stood  and  looked  at  each  other,  a  piano-string  suddenly  snapped, 
the  clang  came  so  loud  and  sharp  on  the  ear  that  Christina  positively 
Started. 

Then,  in  the  silence  which  followed,  I  heard — just  what  I  had 
heard  before  in  fact,  as  Christina  broke  off  our  conversation — three 
bars  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  operatic  air,  but  which  was  certainly  un- 
familiar to  me,  whistled  in  the  street  below.  The  whistle  was  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  kind,  shrill  and  sibilating;  and  the  whistler  stopped 
suddenly  short  at  one  particular  note  each  time;  almost  as  a  bird  does 
which  is  trying  to  learn  some  air  from  its  master,  and  cannot  get  over 
some  difficult  turn,  and  so  stops  and  begins  again.  I  marked  all  this 
now  because  my  ears  and  senses  were  on  the  stretch  for  something; 
oibenrise  leboald  never  have  paid  any  attention  to  it,  ot  ^tYvo^iek  ^^^^ 
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beeB  aware  of  the  sound  at  all.  It  was,  hoTvever,  the  only  Bonnd  to 
be  heard;  and  it  was  clear  that  ChristiDa  ^aB  lietening  to  it  with  all 
her  ears. 

Her  ftice,  from  paleness,  had  grown  to  a  deep  Bush  of  eicitemenl, 
and  her  lipa  (juivered  viBibly.  When  the  whistling  had  the  Bnond 
time  reached  the  same  note,  slie  sighed  audibly,  as  with  profoanS 
reBignatiou  or  profound  relief,  one  could  not  tell  which. 

"Has  anj'thirl'g  liappcned?"  I  asked. 

"0  yes;  sometliiug  has  happened.  Somethmg  very  uaeipected. 
I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me,  ""  uu~"'  " 

"Two  words  oaly.     Notmug 

"Noj  something  good,  very  ..  I  did  not  expect  it  yet  I 
ought  to  be  deeply  thoakful;  I  an^  t  tful.  Good-moming,  Bmann^ 
Please  don't  ask  me  any  more;  auu         t  stay," 

She  was  all  trembling,  and  qu  jer  and  excited.  I  obeyed  htx 
and  pat  no  faTthcr  qncstioaa,  bat  ..,  ed  from  the  room.  Just  as  I 
was  leaving,  hei-  German  comp  follower  came  in,  looking  ex- 
cited too,  hut  seemingly  in  a  wl j  j.^ona  sense.     She  came  like  one 

who  brings  good  news. 

When  I  reached  the  street,  I  could  see  nobody  on  either  side  ofit 
who  seemed  likely  to  have  i»cen  the  mysterious  whistler.  A  nwn 
was  wheeling  a  barrowfol  of  fruit,  wrapped  'm  blue  papers,  aloDg  to- 
wards the  St.  James's- street  end.  A  policeman  was  tramping  the  otfaa 
way.  A  girl,  «ith  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  and  petticoats  high 
kilted,  passed  close  to  me.  Other  human  beings  near  at  hand  I  conld 
not  see.  It  did  not  seem  likoly  thnt  anyone  of  those  I  had  seen  conld 
have  had  the  faculty  of  startling  Christina  by  whistling  the  fag-md 
of  a  ttme. 

Chapter  XX, 

AN  EXPLASATIO^. 

The  conversation  I  had  just  had  with  Christma  will  help  still 
farther  to  explain  a  little  of  my  past  life.     It  was  certain  that  I  hsd 
degenerated  ?ince  the  renewal  of  our  ucquaintancesJiip.     Life  ha«  W 
he  got  through  somehow  after  the  heaviest  disappointment;  and  not 
often  in  real  existence  can  we  raise  a  Rolandseck  over  the  wasted  scen« 
of  frustrated  love  aud  ruined  hope,  and  go  and  be  pious  and  patient 
there.    It  was  only  after  I  had  met  Christina  again  that  the  full  hitler-- 
ness  of  the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  had  no  longer  anything  to  liv^ 
for.    While  we  were  Be]>arated  there  was  always  an  object,  if  not  V 
hope.     Now  there   seemed  neither.     I  confess  that  I  sank   a  lil  ' 
way  into  a  sort  of  unmeaning  joyless  dissipation,   for  which  I  Lm— 
naturally  no  taste,  and  into  which  I  could  not  by  any  poasibiUty 
throw  my  aonl.    The  champagne  of  the  night  and  the  headache  of 
the  morning  just  a  little  distracted  me,  and  no  more.     Ked  Lami 
soae^mea  shook  his  honest  ^ea&  an&  ^.ni^  &  ^<£&.v\<^  Wnoic  rem.._- 
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b-anoe;  with  the  osnal  effect.  I  have  no  doubt  he  spoke  to  Christina 
Q  the  snbjecty  and  urged  her  to  bring  her  influence  to  bear.  Perhaps 
}  this  I  owed  the  pledge  of  friendship  we  had  just  made. 

Anyhow,  the  pledge  of  friendship  did  not  procure  me  much  more 
r  Christina's  society,  or  apparently  of  her  confidence.  There  was  per- 
ipB  a  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand  when  we  met;  and  there  was 
scasionally  a  deeper  shade  of  interest  and  anxiety  in  her  eyes  as  they 
isted  on  me  for  a  moment.  Sometimes  I  fear  I  only  set  this  down 
>her  dread  on  the  score  of  my  degenerating  habits;  and  I  felt  rather 
iclined  to  resent  than  to  feel  grateful  for  it. 

No  explanation  had  come  or  suggested  itself  regarding  her  sudden 
motion  on  the  day  when  our  ceremonial  of  friendship-vowing  was  so 
brangely  interrupted. 

Mr.  Lyndon  of  course  often  came  to  the  Opera,  One  night,  just 
iboat  this  time,  I  observed  him  enter  the  stalls  rather  late.  He  came 
Q  abng  with  a  tall,  thin,  dark-bearded,  remarkable-looking  man — a 
nsQ  with  a  high  forehead,  sloping  rather  back  and  seamed  with  pre- 
mature wrinkles;  a  man  with  a  face  which  would  have  been  stem 
ffid  sharp  in  its  expression  but  for  a  certain  soft  and  melancholy 
iweetness  in  his  liquid  luminous  eyes.  There  was  something  about 
Hi  man's  appearance  which  attracted  me  in  an  instant ;  and  I  could 
Vii  help  thinking  it  attracted  Christina  too,  for  I  observed  that  from 
imo  to  time  she  glanced  under  her  eyes  in  the  direction  where  he 
Qd  Lyndon  sat ;  and  she  was  too  much  of  a  true  artist  ever  to  think 
Oder  ordinary  conditions  of  sending  her  eyes  roaming  about  the 
ouse  in  search  of  admiration.  If  you  could  have  got  a  boxful  of 
dperors,  Christina  Reichstein  would  have  scorned  to  sing  at  them. 
xl  had  some  reason  for  silent  surprise  when  I  observed  that  she  did 
:)w  and  then  glance  quietly  in  the  direction  where  this  man  was  sit- 
ng  with  his  friend.  He  was,  I  perceived,  usually  very  marked  and 
nphatic  in  his  applause. 

Mr.  Lyndon  and  this  man  escorted  Christina  to  her  little  brougham 
Iter  the  opera.  Needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to 
btrude  myself  on  such  company.  Christina  saw  me,  and  called  a 
iendly  good-night,  with  two  or  three  words  added  in  German,  which 
ade  me  see  her  as  early  as  possible  next  day.  Mr.  Lyndon  and  I 
xdianged,  as  usual,  a  very  cold  salute. 

As  I  turned  away  I  met  a  brother  artist,  whom  I  saw  exchanging 
salute  a  little  more  friendly  with  the  dark  and  pale-faced  stranger. 

"Who's  our  friend?"  I  asked,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the 
danger,  who  had  gone  with  Mr.  Lyndon  to  the  carriage  of  the  latter. 
threw  an  immense  amount  of  scorn  into  my  voice ;  why,  I  don't  know. 
e  to  whom  I  spoke  was  a  Frenchman. 

"  But  I  have  forgot  his  name.  He  is  an  Italian, — indeed,  that  goes 
ithout  saying, — and  he  is  going  to  be  a  lion  of  your  salons  here  for 
oeason^  I  am  told.    He  ia  a  patriot;  he  is  an  esca^^di— '" 
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"  Convict  ?»• 

"Convict — yes;  that  is,  Austrian  convict^  or  at  least,  AuBtrin 
prisoner." 

"  I  thought  he  had  a  look  of  Toulon  about  him." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  You  are  not  sympathigue  ;  nor  I  indeed,  no 
more.  He  has  escaped  somehow  from  Spielberg,  or  death,  or  somethiBg} 
and  he  is  going  to  agitate  your  country  to  take  up  arms  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  And  she  will !  O  yes ;  England  will  spend  all  her 
moneys,  and  her  powders  and  shots,  and  her  cottons,  just  for  a  dream.* 

"  But  this  person  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  all  I  know.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  man— quite 
celebrated." 

"  Whose  name  you  have  forgotten." 

"  Yes,  and  of  whom  I  never  heard  before." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  know  him  ?" 

"  Madame  Reichstein  did  me  the  honour  to  present  me." 

"  How  does  she  know  him  ?" 

"  0,  for  that,  my  dear,  you  must  not  ask  me.  Perhaps  your  Ljb- 
don  has  taken  him  in  charge." 

"Ah,  very  likely;  he  patronises  illustrioas  foreigners  a  good  deal." 

"But  rather  when  they  are  iajupons  than  in  pantaloons,  is  it  not? 
— ^Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Home,  I  think." 

"  Ilidiculous — at  this  hour !    Come  and  have  a  game  of  billiaids." 

"  Thanks— not  to-night." 

"  Come  at  least  and  smoke  a  pipe." 

"  No ;  I  can't  to-night." 

Indeed  my  pipe  was  quite  put  out  for  that  evening.  I  cannot  teD 
how  it  was  that  I  came  to  associate  the  man  I  had  seen  in  the  staDi 
with  the  scene  in  Christina's  room  the  other  day;  but  I  did  so  associate 
him  in  my  mind  at  once.  When,  as  she  was  leaving  the  theatre^  d* 
asked  me  to  come  and  see  her  next  day, — asked  me  in  pressing  tOM^ 
and  in  German  (we  hardly  ever  spoke  German  to  each  other  now),— I 
felt  in  some  strange  way  that  my  conjecture  was  confirmed.  I  went 
home  moodily,  expecting  something  painful,  I  hardly  knew  what. 

Christina  received  me  very  graciously  when  I  visited  her  next  mom* 
iug — very  graciously  and  sweetly.  There  was  a  pathetic,  anxious  sort  of 
kindness  al>out  her  manner  which  was  not  usual  with  her  of  late.  She 
was  embarrassed  too,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  dwelling  on  anything 
rather  thiUi  the  subject  we  first  talked  of.  For  a  few  minutes  thtf« 
was  indeed  an  awkward  pause  every  now  and  then  in  the  conversatiflB 
we  carried  on,  as  if  each  was  expecting  the  other  to  put  some  questifltt 
or  begin  some  explanation. 

Wo  siM>ke  a  few  words  about  Ned  Lambert  and  his  love,  and  ki* 
seimration  from  Lilla  Lyndon,  of  wliich  Christina  appeared  to  knot 
H  good  deal.    I  made  some  aUusion  toth«  one  ^at  cause  oflilb*' 
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1  to  leave  London,  and  fotrnd  that  Christina  Ecemed  to  nn- 
Bd  or  liBve  g^Qcssed  it. 

iat,  too,  I  know,"  she  said.  "  You  Bi>eak  of  the  wreU-hed  man, 
ti  Ljiidon  T' 

da- 
did  not  know  his  real  name  or  bis  real  natnrc  until  lat«l)'." 

"  )  paused.)  "  Bat  I  don't  want  to  speak  of  bim  joat  now.  I 
mt  for  you  for  another  purpose,  Emanuel."  Another  paoae — 
en  ahe  enid ;  "  I  aiu  going  to  introiiuec  you  to-day  to  a  man 
friend  I  want  you  to  bo ;  for  my  sake  first,  and  then  for  bis  own. 

yon  and  bim  to  be  friends,  and  I  wish  that  you  ehould  know 
sretB.    You  saw  me  speak  to  a  tall  and  dark-huired  Italian  last 

did." 

[«  will  come  here  to-day.     He  is  my  husband." 

rtslina  dropped  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  the  words,  and  I  was  glad 

>  gu2e  was  on  me ;  for,  despite  nil  that  had  come  and  gone,  this 

fceavy  ehock.    Spoken  Bnddenly,  firmly,  the  words  seemed  to  go 

%  me  like  a  rifle-bullet  or  the  thrust  of  a  sword. 

en  she  looked  up  again,  and  a  faint  sweet  smile  came  over  her 

Rd  our  eyes  met  frankly;  and  she   held  out  her  band  to  me 

Uie  table,  as  if  iu  obedience  to  some  involuntary  and  kindly 

it  silently.    Thns  we  sealed  our  new  fiiendship,  and  the 
'lx)ybood  was  really  over. 

lUoment's  pause  she  said:  "  My  husband  is  an  Italian,  rh 
name  is  Carlo  Farini  Sularis.  He  bad  n  title  and  orders 
1  bnt  h(i  dropped  tliem  all  because  be  was  disappointed  in 
Albert,  and  in  otliers  too.  He  had  two  paasions  in  hid  life — 
id  his  conntry.  Chance  bronght  him  to  know  me  when  I  was 
girl, — an  advcnl-nress,  many  people  would  have  called  mo, — a 
i$g»r  almost.  He  liked  my  voice :  he  had  faith  in  me ;  be  bad  ma 
lucated ;  he  brought  me  out.  All  that  I  am  he  mode  me.  All  that 
ninid  do  for  htm  in  return  1  have  done,  I  am  doing." 
"I  knew  that — that  you  liad  been  married,  Christina.  I  did  not 
W*  that  yonr  husband  was  living." 

Xor  ninst  you  know  it  now.  Understand  me,  it  is  a  secret  only 
liuwn  to  you,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  He  has  only  lately  cs- 
[^  froQi  an  Austrian  prison,  where  ho  was  Rent  for  the  part  be  took 
l^xnbard  plota  and  revolutions.  He  has  escaped  only,  I  fear,  to  take 
■■  in  other  plots.  Think  how  bappy  the  life  of  his  wife  must  be! 
n  help  him,  however,  in  many  ways  while  I  am  not  known  to  be  bis 
'■  1  hav«  carried  the  fiery  cross  for  him  ftom  the  Alps  to  the  Straits 
i!ia*ina,  when  not  even  Anstrian  or  Neapolitan  police  suspected  the 
'.!!iitt  soprano  of  being  an  emissary  of  the  revolution.  Ah,  it  would. 
'  IPWiy  ate  ft?  tsU.;  it  is  a  sad  memory  \    'V'tt  lti\4  ■wa.-j  V 
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hold  niy  life  at  Iiis  tlispoaal,  and  my  happiness.     I  will  plot  for  k 
scheme  for  him ;  gmile  while  I  know  that  he  is  in  danger,  flirt  lU 
every  moment  I  think  to  hear  news  of  his  death.    This  is  the  odIj  lj 
in  which  I  can  repay  him ;  I  owe  him  all." 

"  Surely  you  have  given  him  Bomething  that  might  repay  anything  \ 
he  has  done  for  you  ?" 

"  I  have  given  him  all  I  conld,  Emanuel ;  and  lie  was  genmm  j 
raongh  to  have  confidence  in  me,  and  to  believe  that  I  woald  have  girai  I 
him  more  if  I  could.  Listen,  and  I  will  epeak  Co  yon  with  a  franbm  I 
which  others  might  misunderstand,  but  you  will  not.  I  vrill  speak  ts  I 
you  as  if  I  were  a  ghost  come  back  from  the  grave,  to  whom  the  werid  I 
could  no  longer  have  reality,  and  who  bad  nothing  more  to  do  witk  I 
hnman  hopes,  and  loves,  and  misundp™  tan  dings,  and  all  the  reat  of  it.  I 
Even  before  I  had  made  a  success  c  j  kind,  he  would  have  n 
me,  and  I  would  not.  You  know  tht  ion  why.  I  succeeded  d 
him  altogether.    He  pressed  me  a|  id  again — tenderly,  delioK 

tike  a  man  with  a  noble  nature,  1  »aa  coming  to  Eugland.  Ford 
first  time  since  I  Jiad  left  it,  you  u  itand.  He  gnesBed  why  I » 
coming,  and  I  told  him  all." 

"  All  ?     All  of  the  past,  or—" 

"  1  spoke  to  him  as  freely  as  some  his  own  countrywomen  do  to  ' 
their  confessor.  I  told  him  that  I  lovi  yon — yes,  I  am  not  ashamed  | 
to  BBj-  it  now,  and  I  was  not  then — ana  that  my  dearest  hope  was  to 
find  you.  And  be  said,  with  his  melancholy  smile,  'Go  to  England^ 
but  if  you  do  not  find  him,  or  have  any  cause  to  change  yonr  purpose, 
then  promise  me  that  you  will  come  back  to  me.'  I  went  to  England, 
and  you  know  the  rest — Fate  was  against  ns." 

"  Eatc  was  cruelly  against  me  /"  I  said,  starting  up ;  "  Fate  wbb 
against  me- 1  And  you  too,  Christina !  You  threw  me  away  at  a  word ; 
yon  had  done  so  before.  Don't  tell  me  of  love — you  never  loved  me ; 
you  were  too  glad  to  escape  from  me;  you  had  jonr  ambition  and  yonr 
career,  and  you  followed  yonr  destiny.  Well,  I  don't  blame  yon,  and  I 
am  not  surprised.  Peace  be  between  ns  for  the  future,  and  let  us  be 
friends  if  yon  will ;  only  do  not  torture  me  to  no  purpose  by  trying  to 
persuade  me  that  tliat  might  have  been  which  never  could  have  been. 
Well,  forgive  me  for  interrupting  you — " 

"  Yon  have  not  interrupted  me ;  the  story  is  all  over.  It  was  not 
very  long  to  tell." 

"0  no ;  let  me  finish  it.  You  saw  me ;  and  I  was  poor  and 
obscure ;  and  yon  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  chance  word  of  a 
good-natured,  thoughtless  girl  as  decisive  of  my  fate ;  and  yon  bttnied 
back,  and  married  your  friend  and  patron,  who  bad  influence  and  power. 
Yon  were  grateful  to  him — quite  right ;  and  he  exacted  hia  reoompense 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  you  gave  him  yourself  as  his  reward.  Well, 
I  offer  yon  my  congratulations,  and  to  him  too.  I  am  late  in  the 
expression  of  my  good  wiahee,  bat  joix  mii^t  -KisitEi^iKc  Wb  -wdL  yon 
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I  the  Bccret  of  joar  hnppineee,  and  that  I  thought  you  were  a 
wr,  not  a  wife." 

[  Mw  Christioa'B  check  fluah,  and  Iier  eyes  first  aparkle  and  thea 
with  tears ;  bnt  I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  stayed.    Everything 
Md  to  luiT«  conspired  to  make  me  savage,  and  some  infernal  epirit 
kin  sf^teured  to  drive  me  on,  adding  word  to  word, 
**  Bmanael !" 

■•  Y«Si  I  thonght  you  were  a  widow.  So,  I  suppose,  did  your  other 
pd  and  patron,  Mr.  Lyndon.  He  surely  is  not  in  your  secreta  ?  Or 
n  sappoeed  to  be  your  husband's  friend,  appointed  to  console  you, 
'gln>  jron  oonrage  in  his  absence  and  his  dangers  ?" 
P I  bare  at  least  had  no  reason,  as  yet,  to  repent  of  any  confidence 
kqrIUTe  placed  in  him,  as  I  have  now  to  repent  of  the  confidence  I 
■din  yon.  Kinanuel,  1  know  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your  bitter- 
■'Md  your  cruelty,  and  I  forgive  you  beforehand.  I  know  you  have 
kOB  to  complain.  I  owe  you  something,  too ;  let  me  pay  a  part  of 
obligation  by  hearing  patiently  any  insult  you  may  choose  to  offer. 
ido  net  know  how  cruel  you  are,  I  have  striven  to  be  a  devoted 
I^IoTbI  wife  to  my  husband,  as  a  brave  German  woman  ought  to  be; 
M  bave  EulTered  mnch ;  and  if  I  have  had  my  ambition,  it  has  not 
b  fed  fi)r  nothing,  or  bought  without  heavy  penalty;  and  of  the  old 
tMtbfDg  remains;  and  now  you  ioBult  and  scorn  me.  It  is  much; 
(31  bear  it  for  the  sake  of  old  memories." 

8faa  had  been  seated  on  a  sofa.  She  now  stood  up  and  leaned 
IBM  the  chimneypiece,  and  tossed  her  bright  mass  of  hair  back 
&  ber  flhonlders  with  the  old  familiar  impatient  action  of  one  whom 
)|ttigkt  of  it  oppressed  in  a  moment  of  excitement.  She  looked  so 
t  iUm  Christina  of  old  that  my  anger  melted  away,  and  I  bitterly 
Mfld  my  hasty  words. 

P I  am  always  asking  yon  to  forgive  me,  Christina;  I  must  a^k  yon 
PigaJn,  sincerely  and  humbly,  for  pardon.  I  was  very  bitter,  and 
m  and  brulal,  and  I  knew  how  unjust  I  was  even  at  the  time. 
t"!  only  ask  you  to  make  some  allowance  for  me.  You  know 
|J  lored  yon,  0, 1  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  past,  and  I  might 
Bfe  if  your  husband  stood  there  I  I  loved  yon  deeply.  No  woman 
]fm  loved  eo  twice  in  a  life," 

l**I  know  it,  Emanuel,  and  I  do  forgive  yon,  freely  and  fully,  yonr 
^  HDidB.  Ton  too  must  make  allowance  for  me.  My  life  is  an 
ttWoiM  in  many  ways.  So  far,  it  has  been  a  failure;  and  yet  the 
ll'bH  paased.  When  I  look  at  you,  Emannel,  and  mako  yon  my 
I'M&iori  1  see  that  1  too  am  no  longer  young.  What  a  handsome, 
riMnd  boy  you  were  when  I  first  saw  you!  How  many  years  ago?" 
i^iNwlTO  years  ago." 
""HOTr  old  are  you  now?     You  may  tell  me,  I  shall  not  betray 

•^^W0  know — Uurty-two  or  three." 
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■*  Acli  Got!  I — BO  old  !  Aod  I  am — bnt  that  doeB  not  < 
to  know.  Yea,  youth  Is  gone  for  Ixitli  of  ns.  I  am  tiilkiiii;  wiUlj 
to-daj",  aui  I  not?  Y'es,  I  cant  help  it;  but  I  don't  often  get  iua 
these  moods.    Yoath  is  gone." 

She  turned  to  the  mirror  over  the  cbiraneypiece,  and  •till 
back  ber  bair,  gazed  intentlj'  into  her  own  face.    Trnth  to  apenk, 
all  its  luGtrons  beauty,  there  were  fuint,  faint  marks  undm  the 
whiuli  hinted  mournfully  of  Time's  premature  footprints. 

"  I  was  handsome,  Emanuel,  when  a  girl — was  I  not  ?" 

She  spoke  without  turning  to  me. 

"  You  were  beantifal ;  but  surely  you  must  know  tbat  yon  are 
— I  was  going  to  aay,  "  that  yon  are  still  beautiful ;"  but  the  m] 
of  her  face  was  so  entirely  abstracted  and  dulmile,  that  the  compiimi 
if  it  could  be  called  one,  died  npon  my  lips. 

"Yes,''  she  went  on,  almost  as  one  who  talks  in  a  dream,  "I  « 
very  handsome,  and  very,  very  ambitiouB.  I  Ihonjjlit  I  was  biwii  I 
something  great — born,  perhaps,  to  conquer  the  world.  You  oonld  I 
know  how  ambitious  1  was,  and  bow  my  heart  was  set  oa  BDcoea;  ■ 
nothing  has  come  of  it  after  all." 

"  Notliing  !  and  you  the  most  BuccesBfol  of  the  day  ?" 

"  YeB,  the  most  successful  of  the  day;  bnt  who  will  he  the  n 
successful  of  to-morrow  ?  I  shall  sing  perhaps  another  season  or  ti 
and  then  be  forgotten.  I  know  well  enough  that  I  am  nut  like  Gia 
Grisi.  Tkere\&  a  singer  to  be  remembered.  I  shall  be  estiD[ 
when  I  cease  to  sing.  My  success  will  die  with  the  echo  of  my 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  am  like  the  man  in  my  nioch-loi 
Schiller's  play,  who  says  he  staked  his  happiness  and  his  hearea 
being  a  hero,  and  in  the  end  no  hero  waa  there,  only  a  failure." 

She  leaned  now  on  the  chimneypiece,  and  sttU  i:ontem[)lated  bir 
own  face.     I  daresay  an  ordinary  looker-on  would  have  thought  thtre 
was  somethiug  theatric  and  self-conscionB  in  her  attitndea  and  her 
ways.   I  did  not  think  there  waa.   From  her  childhood  almost— she  w« 
little  more  than  a  child  when  firet  I  know  her — there  was  that  rare 
striking  harmony  of  mind  and  body  in  her  which  made  every  word 
nnconadously  its  natural  expression  in  some  gesture  or  attitude, 
was  not  Burely,  one  would  have  thought,  a  German  attrlbnte.    SliB 
less  was  it  a  faculty  anyone  can  get  up,  or  even  cultivate.     It  cams  IjJ 
nature.     It  made  her  a  suucessfnl  actress ;  it  made  her  seem  natural 
the  stage,  becanse  every  action  expressed  so  easily  and  grooefullj  llw 
emotion  which  suggested  it;  it  made  her  seem  theatric  off  the  stage. 
because  so  few  people  either  will  or  can  allow  their  moods  to  find  »".' 
outward  expression  beyond  that  of  voice  and  complexion. 

She  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  going  back  to  the  earlier  pa«  of 
our  converBation,  she  said, 
.      "  Yon  think  I  kept  al!  this  purposely  a  secret  from  you  ?" 

J  knew  of  conrse  she  meant  her  mait\a?,e  aud  its  story. 
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"  I  did  think  so,  Christina." 

f  Well,  perhaps  it  was  partly  a  secret — at  least,  until  1  conld  leam 
i  sort  of  penon  time  and  change  liad  made  you.  Perhaps  yon  did 
t  first  show  yonFEelf  in  a  manner  nfaich  greatly  invited  confidence.  * 

B  I  fancied  that  yoa  already  knew  nearly  all  the  trnth.    Perhaps 

y  have  thonght— "  and  she  stopped  and  aigheJ,  and  then  smiled  a 

!,  nerrons,  painfal  smile  I  did  not  like  to  sec.    Then  bIic  made 

llick  gesture  with  both  hands  as  if  she  flung  the  subject  from  her, 

■  came  back  to  her  scut.     Looking  at  her  wat^h,  she  said, 
**  My  hnshand  will  be  here  Boon.    Yon  know  now  why  I  was  so 
"h  confnged  and  embarrsEsed  the  last  day  yon  were  here?" 
f  Yes ;  that  was  hia  signal  I  heard?" 

f  It  was.  He  always  whistles  those  few  bars — first  once,  then  again 
i  the  slight  variation;  and  I  know  he  is  coining.    That  ia,  you 

fstand,  when  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time — when  bia  com- 
iia  unexpected ;  and  it  may  he  necessary  to  make  some  preparation 
it  rid  of  inconvenient  visitors — " 
F*  Like  me  ?" 

"  Like  yon  that  last  day,  before  he  knew  you  or  had  given  me  leave 

1st  jon.    0,  I  am  thoroughly  disciplined  and  obedient  to  him, 

I  liave  heard  that  whistle  in  many  places — in  places  where 

tev  that  a  mistake  or  a  delay,  or  a  precipitate  motion  ou  my  part, 

t  iovolvo  his  discovery  and  his  death,     I  did  not  expect  to  hear  it 

Blthoogh  [  knew  that  the  plan  for  his  escape  oat  of  the  Lom- 

I  prison  was  in  good  hands  and  progressing  well.    I  have  not  a 

i  for  conspiracy,  Emanuel,  and  they  don't  trust  me  muth  with 

i;  even  /le  does  not.     I  wait  and  w*atch  and  keep  the  secrets,  and 

Uthfolly  as  I  am  told.    And  I  have  denationalised  myself  for  his 

,  and  forgotten  my  country ;  indeed,  had  I  not  forgotten  it  long 

?  and  I  have  learned  to  hope  that  the  German  soldiers  may  one 

■  bfi  chased  across  the  Alps.    My  husband  is  a  man  to  inspire  any- 
■with  his  own  ho(>es  and  his  own  wilt,  as  you  arc  sure  to  discover 

e  long." 

L  card  was  pnb  into  Christina's  hand,  and  she  directed  that  the 
tor  should  be  shown  up. 

"  It  is  he,"  she  whispered  to  me  when  the  servant  had  left  the 
Toom.  "  Here,  jnst  now,  he  is  only  on  my  ordinary  visiting-list.  He 
is  to  me  an  Italian  patriot  who  hononrs  me  with  his  acquaintance — 
DO  more." 

In  a  moment  Signer  Sularia  entered. 

I  do  not  know  whether  ho  had  expected  to  find  her  alone,  but  in 
the  mere  Sash  of  time  from  hie  announcement  to  his  reaching  Chris- 
tina, I  saw  three  distinct  changes  of  expression  in  hia  face.  His  wife 
ttood  at  one  side  of  the  chimneypiece,  nearly  opposite  the  door ;  I  had 
£allen  back  to  one  of  the  windows  looking  into  Jermyn-atreet.  As  he 
^■■e  in,  I  could  see  him,  but  he,  natorally  looking  directly  before  him, 
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did  not  Bee  me.  He  crossed  the  threahold,  therefore,  with  the  fonml 
bow  of  an  ordinary  viBitor.  and  the  correepondin^  expresBion. 
rently  then,  ae  he  only  saw  his  wife,  he  assumed  that  she  was  abut; 
and  hia  pale  face  lighted  up  with  a  warm  and  bright  eipreBMon, « 
he  seemed  for  the  iastant,  the  second,  like  one  rejoicing  to  throvd 
&  weary  disguise.  And  then  he  saw  me ;  and  with  a  change  qmi 
as  the  motion  of  light  itself,  hia  countenance  subsided  into  the  gesiil 
courteous  expression  of  one  who  presents  himself  to  a  friend.  Probab^ 
no  unprepared  eye  could  have  noted  these  changes.  I  saw  them  ciearlj; 
and  they  were  signiticaut  of  a  character  and  a  life. 

C'liristina  reassnred  him  with  a  smile  and  a  few  words. 

"  My  dear  Carlo,  here  wo  are  all  friends,  and  yon  are  my  husband 
not  my  visiter." 

"Then  this  gentleman,"  he  said,  taming  to  me  and  Bpeakingis 
excellent  English,  though  a  little  slow  and  with  a  deep  Italian  acoenli 
"this  is  Mr.  Temple?  I  might  have  known  him,  indeed. — I  have » 
and  heard  you  more  than  once,  Mr.  Temple,  but  I  did  not  nt  fi] 
recognise  yon.  I  offer  you  my  hand ;  I  am,  if  you  will  allow  mt,  JOJ 
friend." 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  we  exchanged  a  cordial  grasp.    I  tl 
both  our  faces  flushed.     1  felt  mine  grow  hot.    I  know  that  aerwU 
pale  cheek  something  faintly  approaching  to  n  crimsoQ  tinge  D 
flashing,  and  a  strange  sudden  spasm  passsd  over  it.     Can  nt  i 
friends  ?     Here  is  the  man  who  has  robbed  me  of  Christina  j  cm  1 1 
his  friend,  sincerely,  trnly? 

I  tiiink  so  i  at  least  I  will  try.  I  like  the  expression  of  his  ftc 
I  like  his  soft  dark  liquid  eyes,  with  an  expression  at  once  wild  n 
gentle  and  beseeching  in  them,  like  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle ;  I  like  H 
contrast  they  present  to  the  rigid,  deep- thinking,  inflexible  expr 
of  the  brow  and  the  lips  and  the  chin.  I  feel  sore  this  man  hu 
unconquerable  will,  and  a  pure  tender  heart.  He  is  artist  and  M 
spirator  in  one.  He  ought  to  have  lived  centuries  ago,  and  been  I 
minstrel  and  a  patriot  at  once.  Or  he  ought  to  have  lived  halfacoi 
tury  back  or  thcreabonts,  and  been  a  GiroKdist  and  led  the  choms  of 
the  Marseillaise  on  the  day  when  he  and  his  brothers  went  out  to  die. 

Yes,  I  liked  the  man  at  onco:  and  as  I  looked  from  his  face  M 
Cbriatina's  and  noted  her  expression,  I  liked  him  all  the  better,  for 
folt  an  indescribable  pang  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  him.  His  liqw 
loving  eye  looked  melancholy  when  it  turned  on  her,  and  hers  si 
beneath  his  glance. 

We  talked  like  friends.  He  told  me  of  his  escape  from  prison  i 
a  pleasant  simple  kind  of  way,  very  agreeable,  and  even  foscinatinj 
to  hear.  There  was  a  quiet  modesty  about  all  he  said  rclatiDg ' 
himself  tljat  won  njron  one  immensely.  We  talked  of  music  and  «' 
on  which  he  was  almost  eloquent.  When  for  a  moment  the  convCTl 
tha  lapsed  into  what  may  bo  caUed  ^enMa.\\,l\.e6  8.-ad  TOUventional  tsB 
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■flbeided  into  silence,  and  his  mind  evidently  withdrow  itself  alto- 
rinto  its  own  habitual  choaghts. 
!  noted  that  Chrietina's  eye  Blwaya  qnietly  followed  Lis  expresalous 
uf  (crttarc ;  1  tiot«d  that  the  moment  he  lapsed  into  silence  she  changed 
ihfl  coaTersation,  appealed  directly  to  him  with  some  question  or  other, 
4  drew  him  forward  again.    I  think  I  read  their  story. 
"She  has  given  herself  to  him,"  I  thought,  "and  she  esteems  Lira, 
I  fears /m*  him;  and  she  would  love  him  if  she  could.     But  she 
t,  and  she  knows  it ;  and  neither  is  happy.     I  read  in  his  face 
Eum,  and  courage,  and  absolute  self-devotion,  and  brooding  pur- 
— and  failnre.    Whatever  his  hojies,  they  are  doomed  to  fail." 
Eavy  and   blank  was   the  first  feeling  of  diBapi>oii)tmeQt  witli 
b  I  left  Christina's  house  that  day,  knowing  as  a  certainty  and 
the  first  time  that  she  had  a  living,  loving  husband.    But  was  I 
7 disappointed — was  the  disappointment  utter  and  without  shade? 
Wm  tliere  not  some  vague  perception  of  a  sense  of  relief?    Month  after 
nantlj,  year  after  year,  I  had  worn  myself  out  with  almost  unendurable 
«^<my  of  longing  and  disappointment,  hopes  and  sickening  pnngs  of 
''  'I'air ;  and  now.  at  last  the  doubt  and  the  conflict  of  feeling  wore 
tr,  nad  I  was  released  from  the  struggle.    Kow  the  torment  of  hope 
i»  ijoelled ;  now  the  worst  was  known ;  now  the  bitterness  of  death 
■  put.    Many  a  man  sleeps,  says  the  gaoler  in  Scott's  romance,  the 
it  before  he  is  executed,  but  no  man  the  night  before  Le  is  tried. 
^ea,  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief.     I  should  torture  myself  with  doubt 
lope  no  more.    I  should  walk  up  and  down  my  room  of  nights 
g  to  sqneeze  hope  out  of  every  word  she  had  uttered,  every  glance 
raght — as  shipwrecked  sailors  Lecalmed  on  a  burning  southern 
trite  to  squeeze  moistore  out  of  rags — no  more.     I  should  rehearse 
ftl  could  say  when  nest  we  met,  or  lament  that  I  bad  not  said  this 
^t  when  last  we  met,  no  moro.    I  should  now  be  able  to  drudge 
Igh  my  life  nnvesed  because  hopeless.    A  resolve,  too,  came  up 
e  with  a  great  new  pang  of  relief.    1  Lad  become  a  singer  and 
n  to  the  lyric  stage  to  please  her,  to  win  her,  to  prove  to  her  that 
JDld  sncceod ;  now  I  would  give  it  up.    I  would  cease  to  sham  an 
■I'ls  part,  for  which  I  really  had  no  true  taste  or  soul.     I  would  go 
toe  otlier  country,  to  America,  and  see  my  brother.    How  fraternal 
iH  grow,  how  we  think  of  dr-otT  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers, 
jaaoDie  woman  has  thrown  us  over!    We  are  all  like  the  gamester 
I  famons  classic  comedy  of  France,  who  only  remembers  her  to 
B  he  owes  Lis  duty  when  the  Inck  of  the  night  has  gone  against 
f  1  might  have  hved  long  enough  content  with  very  rare  and 
[  Bcraps  of  news  from  my  brother,  bat  now  a  sudden  and  sur- 
ras spruig  up  in  my  heart,  and  I  wondered  how  I  had 
i  to  long  without  seeing  him ;  and  I  quite  resolved  to  go  out  to 
I,  and  perhaps,  with  such  money  as  1  could  get  together,  join 
in  (ome  new  Western  settlement,  and  be  a  farmer.    \  \\^u^^  ^1 
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my  own  stoat  aad  sinewy  arms  and  rather  athletic  frame,  and  cf 
the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  digging,  or  felling  trees,  or  hnnting,  m 
the  aort  of  thing  for  which  Nature  had  clearly  intended  me. 

In  a  word,  I  was  used  np,  and  wanted  a  new  and  fresheniii'  lift 
I  envied  my  Italian  irieiid  iiis  achemea  and  his  aapiratione,  and  thonfW 
I  should  dearly  like  to  have  an  oppressed  nationality  to  plot  for, 
if  needs  were,  die  for;  and  I  really  wiahed  I  could,  even  throngh  bit 
influence,  get  up  within  myself  a  sort  of  bastard  phiio-TtalianiHm, 
fling  myself  into  the  cause  of  Italy  aa  bo  many  Englishmen  were  b 
niug  to  do  eren  then,  and  as  Byron  and  Stanhope,  and  Hastings  taS 
Finlay,  and  ho  many  otiiers,  had  done  for  Greece,  Bat  I  was  ner^ 
much  of  a  politician  j  and  I  was  bo  Bick  of  the  stage  that  I  recoiled' 
from  the  notion  of  converting  my  individnal  life  into  a  new  piece  of 
acting.  I  bad  long  come  to  think,  and  I  do  still  think  it  seriouslr  md 
profoundly,  that  nothing  in  life — no,  nothing  whatever — is  so  enn* 
able  aa  the  capacity  to  merge  one's  individuality  and  very  er 
wholly  in  some  great  cause,  and  to  heed  no  personal  sacrifice  which  i 
offered  in  its  name.  I  don't  much  care  whether  the  cause  be  pofr 
tical,  or  artistic,  or  scientific,  or  what  not :  let  there  but  be  a 
to  which  the  individual  is  subjected,  in  which  he  freely  loses  himse^t 
and  I  hold  that  man  happy,  if  man  can  ever  Ire  happy  at  all.  Nct* 
had  it  been  my  fortunate  fate  to  have  found  such  an  object.  My  ort 
profession  never  gave  it  to  me.  Therefore  I  aceounted  existence  so  ft 
a  failure.  I  had  tried  many  modes  of  activity  and  amusement, 
distraction  and  enjoyment,  and  they  had  done  nothing  for  me,  becsn* 
I  had  never  gone  deeply  enough  into  any  poth  of  life,  or  thoDght, 
work ;  I  had  never  had  a  cause  to  live  for,  and  I  might  ag  well  nOl 
have  lived  at  all.  If  I  have  any  faith  left  in  me,  it  ia  that  faith " 
cause,  SB  the  son!,  the  grace,  the  beauty,  the  purpose  of  life. 

I  will  seek  then,  I  said  to  myself,  a  new  activity.  I  will  steep  lifc 
in  freshness,  and  recolonr  it  in  the  dyes  of  new  seasationa.  Jdi  uiS 
mein  OliicJc  proiirm — marschiren! 

Cbattbu  XXI. 


TeS}  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  going  to  the  United 
making  my  way  ont  westward,  buying  land,  and  turning  farmer.  Vi 
and  delightfol  visions  of  the  forest  scenery  of  the  New  World  filled  m< 
visions  of  woods  where  lints,  which  in  our  European  region  wc  kne 
of  only  xa  mannfactui'ed  colours,  mingle  and  contrast  in  (he  livii 
glory  of  the  autumnal  foliage.  Dreams  of  the  rolling  prairie,  and  tl 
deep  wine-coloured  brooklet,  and  the  rushing  river,  were  in  my  mil 
and  before  my  senses.  It  Beemed  to  me  that  nothing  but  the  fra 
bosom  of  the  young  mother-Nature  of  the  "West  could  revive  my  t 
baaeted  and  flagging  temperament.  1  'waa  fet  ^aVva^TMst^  rad.  na 
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mpf  ot  life  OS  I  foand  it  hnd  &a  t  made  it.  Heat  and  crowd,  >md 
PUfht  suppers,  or  lonely  midaight  grumblings  and  reflectionB,  per- 
pn]  excitement,  fatigae,  orerwork,  too  mvch  wino,  and  the  almost 
moRuit  cigar, — these  began  to  take  eSect  just  as  I  might  rcaaonably 
biTc  expected.  I  foaod  that  mj  Toiee  already  was  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  snffering.  Nobody  else  noticed  it  yet ;  bnt|I  conld  not  be 
JaciT«d.  I  consolted  a  medical  man,  who  recommended  rest  and 
L^mntry  air ;  and  I  thonght  of  acting  on  hia  advice  soon — some  time, 
[iwhajis,  when  the  season  was  over,  or  next  year,  or  whenever  con- 
venient. 

Meanwhile  I  went  on  as  before ;'  I  mixed  a  great  deal  with  joyona 
mmpany  of  all  kinds.  A  positive  necessity  for  distraction  of  some 
MTt  eeemed  to  have  seized  hold  of  me,  and  it  even  appeared  as  if  dis- 
ttaction  relieved  my  mind  and  improved  my  physical  condition.  The 
fuolre  to  give  np  the  stage  and  go  to  Amorica,  supplied  a  delightful 
xcnge  and  temptation.  It  would  be  clearly  a  waste  of  power,  an  nnne- 
WBsry  vexation,  to  pnt  myself  under  heavy  restraint  just  now,  when 
0  short  a  time  was  to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  life  and  habits. 
Jhe  freah  manly  life  of  the  New  World  wonid  soon  restore  me  to  that 
ihysical  strength  and  brightness  of  temperament  which  I  used  to  enjoy. 
fo  use,  then,  in  beginning  any  reform  before  I  undertake  the  enter- 
rise  which  shall  change  scene  and  liabits  and  life  altogether. 
kl  sometimes  even  thonght  of  the  expediency  of  marrying  and 
Bgmg  myself;  taking  a  companion  with  mo  to  America  to  be  a 
Bbwoodsman's  wife.  But  I  always  ended  by  dismissing  the  idea  as 
%t  that  bronght  np  a  sensation  of  repnlsivcness  with  it.  To  begin 
with,  I  knew  nobody  whom  I  would  or  could  marry.  Moat  of  the 
utmiai  I  knew  were  singers  or  actresses  ;  and  I  saw  most  of  them 
loo  closely  to  be  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  any,  even  if  a  deeper  and 
Mrher  feeling  did  not  absorb  my  heart.  There  was  one  to  whom  at 
times  I  did  feel  myself  slightly  attracted  ;  she  was  the  little  French- 
foman  with  whom  I  had  had  a  sort  of  flirtation  on  the  evening  when 
otherwise  mode  a  fool  of  myself  at  Christina's  apartments,  She  did 
lot  discourage  my  attentions  whenever  they  were  offered,  and  I  did 
Qmetimes  pay  court  to  her.  She  was  young,  and  very  pretty.  She 
>a»  not  witty  or  intellectnal,  or  gifted  with  any  conversational  power 
^ond  what  mere  animal  vivacity  and  flow  of  talk  may  give,  I  do  not 
now  why  on  earth  I  cared  for  her  company,  except  that  she  was  easy 
toccess  and  fnl!  of  life,  and  her  society  served  to  distract  me,  juat 
HtBoking  or  drinking  might. 

WMy  new  friend,  who  called  herself  Mdlle.  Finola,  and  was  the 
kghter,  I  came  to  know,  of  a  fat  couple  who  sold  slippers  in  one  of 
he  paasages  of  the  Palais  Royal,  was  a  girl  with  a  very  agreeable  light 
'rench  sort  of  soprano  voice,  and  pleasing  vivacious  ways,  and  an  inor- 

E  amount  of  self-conceit.    She  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  little 
,  and  woald  rather,  all  things  being  cquiil,  4o  a  Vaii'j  SImq.^ 
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than  not.  She  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  practically,  or  as  Heine  would  (sj, 
anatomically,  virtuous  j  but  she  bad  no  i)articiilar  prejudice  in  fa'ow 
of  virtue,  and  probably  never  troubled  herself  much  by  thinking  on  tk 
eubject.  Her  ideaa  of  life  consisted  of  flattery,  singing,  lyrical  sac- 
cesses,  complimentary  critiqucB  in  newspapers,  jewels,  crinoline  (crino- 
line was  rather  a  new  fashion  then),  pleasant  little  dionei^  and  sup- 
pers, carriages,  and  a  fair  prosjKCt  of  a  brilliant  match.  She  had  no 
more  tme  lyrical  genius  than  an  Italian-boy's  monkey;  but  she  some, 
times  captivated  audiences,  and  set  them  applauding  with  a  genaioe 
cntbnsiaam  which  Pasta  might  have  failed  to  arouse.  She  had  a  inick 
arch  way  of  glinting  with  her  eyes,  which  conveyed  to  some  pcojile  an 
idea  of  imraenec  latent  humour  and  espiifflerie,  that,  I  can  answer  ft* 
it,  had  no  existence  in  my  little  friend's  mental  constitution.  She 
turned  her  bright  beaming  orbs  in  flashing  rapidity  from  stalls  la 
boxes  in  a  manner  which  irresistibly  kept  attention  alive.  Who  coold 
withdraw  his  interest  for  a  moment  from  the  stage  when  he  could  not 
te!l  but  that  the  very  next  moment  those  glittering  laughing  brom 
eyes  might  roguishly  seek  out  hia  own  ?  She  had  apparently  to 
iiculty  of  eye-flirting  with  every  man  in  a  whole  theatre  in  turn.  Then 
she  shrugged  her  very  fuU,  white,  and  bare  shoulders  with  sncli  » 
piquancy,  and  had  such  ([uiek  graceful  gestures,  and  so  fluttered  htt 
pretty  plumage,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasant  sight  to  see.  Of  conitti 
all  this  told  with  much  more  decided  elfect  in  the  Italiens,  or  si 
snch  house,  than  in  one  of  our  great  temples  of  opera ;  but  even  il 
OUT  vast  bouse  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  limited  section  from  w' 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  and  the  town  generally,  took  their  time. 

Not,  however,  to  be  merely  piqiuinle  and  vivacious,  Mdlle.  Finoll 
had  a  way  of  throwiug  a  momentary  gleam  of  tender  softness  into  h4 
eyes,  and  looking  pensively  before  her,  as  if  conscionsness  had  wiUi 
drawn  itself  wholly  from  the  audience,  and  buried  itself  in  the  depli) 
of  some  sweet  inner  sadness ;  and  she  so  trilled  out  a  prolonged,  pluB 
tivc,  and  dreamy  note,  that  people  sometimes  declared  her  patbeti 
power  quit«  equal  to  her  humour  and  vivacity.  When  ordinary  o' 
Bcrvers  note  any  little  eflect  produced  with  ease,  tbey  are  apt  to  belie 
that  the  performer  has  a  capacity  for  doing  something  infinitely  greatd 
if  he  or  she  would  only  try,  and  did  but  care  to  succeed.  A  sad  misla' 
generally ;  for  on  the  stage  and  in  real  life  we  ahnost  invariably  do  a 
we  can  and  the  best  we  can ;  and  that  which  you  see  is  the  display  ( 
our  whole  stock  of  capability.  But  audiences  could  not  readily  beliei 
that  the  one  little  bit  of  efi'ective  show  had  exhausted  Mdlle.  FinoJtfl 
whole  resources.  The  result  was  that  in  her  own  parts,  Hosinas,  Figlii 
del  Reggimento,  and  so  on,  she  was  greatly  admired,  and  her  little  triofc 
of  instinctive  coquetry  and  vivacity  were  accepted  by  many  as  the  d 
liberate  and  triumphant  eiTorts  of  graceful  art,  if  not  indeed  the  stn 
sparks  which  indicated  the  existence  of  a  latent  fire  of  true  lyi 
geniaa. 
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Now  this  little  pereonttge  was  beginning  to  t>e  very  popniar  about 
the  time  nhen  Christina's  hasliand  came  to  London.  She  bad  not  in- 
d(«d  come  as  yet  into  any  sort  of  antagonism  or  rivalry  vrith  Madame 
Keicijstein,  and  they  never  Bang  together ;  but  Finola's  nights  were 
asaaliy  very  succeaaful,  and  she  was  even  rallying  a  sort  of  party 
wmid  her  both  in  audiences  and  critics.  Perhaps  Christina's  pas- 
liunste  enthusiastic  style  had  begnn  to  be  too  mneh  for  some  of  her 
hfirers.  True  art  is  a  Bad  strain  upon  the  intellects  of  many  of  ns ; 
ind  little  Finola  was  a  great  relief.  She  was  Offenbach  after  Meyer- 
beer; and  a  good  many  occupants  of  opera- stalls  to-day  know  what 
that  menns,  and  can  appreciate  the  charming  relaxation  to  wearied 
inanity  which  it  implies.  And  though  not  as  yet  anything  of  a  rival 
to  Christina,  Finola  was  beginning  to  be  talked  about  a  good  deal.  I 
'loD't  think  Christina  at  this  time  cared  in  the  least,  or  grudged  the 
linle  thing  any  sprays  of  laurel  that  might  fall  to  her.  But  she  always 
affected  to  think  me  an  admirer  of  Finola,  one  of  Finola's  party,  and 
indeed,  more  than  that,  one  of  Finola's  lovers ;  and  at  last,  out  of  pure 
«pleen  at  being  bo  set  down,  I  acted  intentionally  as  if  I  were  one  of 
that  silly  tiirong ;  and  as  Mdlle.  Finola  liked  flirting  with  anyone,  she 
showed  herself  wilUng  enough  to  flirt  with  me. 

I  have  spoken  of  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  matters 
awiod  as  regarded  Christina  and  myself  just  abont  Ihe  time  when  her 
baeband  made  bis  appearance  bo  unexpectedly  in  London.  We — 
Christina  and  I — were  on  strange,  cold,  almost  unfriendly  terms,  so  far 
as  all  onter  appearances  went.  My  soul  was  still  filled  with  love  for 
her,  wildly  dashed  sometimes  with  a  bitterness  not  much  nnlike  bate. 
She,  on  her  side,  seemed  to  me  to  be  leading  the  life  almost  of  a  frivo- 
lous, careless,  heartless  coquette ;  I  was  drifting  away  from  all  my  old 
moorings  of  steadfastness  and  perseverance  and  patience,  and  becom- 
tDg  an  idler  with  the  idle ;  I  drank  midnight,  and  thought  midnight, 
U  the  phrase  has  it.  "fVith  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Italian  exile 
came  a  change  in  all  our  relationships ;  cliance,  utter  chance,  con- 
apired  with  his  own  character  and  purpose,  and  the  place  he  held  in 
Cbrigtina's  life,  to  make  his  presence  the  source  of  change  and  event  to 

allof  QB. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  his  coming,  Signor  Salaris  became  the 
l^cognised  lion  of  the  London  season.  He  had,  in  the  imjtesarid's  sense 
of  the  word,  quite  a  wonderful  success.  He  delivered  lectores  on  his 
imprisonment  and  his  escape,  which  crowded  Willis's  Kooms,  and  filled 
King-street  with  coronetted  carriages.  He  pleaded  the  canse  of  his 
country;  be  called  upon  England  to  regard  the  independence  of  Italy 
as  Eniopc's  most  pressing  and  vital  question ;  and  countesses  clapped 
their  kid-gloved  hands  and  waved  their  perfumed  handkerchiefs.  He 
dined  now  with  a  Cabinet  minister,  and  now  with  the  leader  of  the 
OpiwsitioE.  lie  spent  great  part  of  his  time  at  Mr.  Lyndon's.  He  was 
intri^ed  for  and  battled  for,  aa  the  attraction  ol  e^eomg-^oxtASA.    Ha 
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boro  it  nil  patiently,  as  one  who  (Joes  a  work  of  dra^gwy  with  •  gc 
object ;  but  be  BQiUed  aadly  and  Bhouk  hia  head  when  one  oongntnlitri 
iiim  priratelj  oo  his  EncceBS.    I  once  told  him  he  onght  lo  be  «  pr^  ' 
man.     He  aaid  he  felt  profoundly  diaoonraged.    A  great  inns'— 
calmly  aaid,  was  gone.     England,  he  now  knew,  wonld  do  noth 
hifi  country.   He  had  come  to  plead  for  protection  and  help.    Hi 
elf  the  hero  of  a  earniv^  scene,  pelted  with  flowers  and  f 

I  am  not  a  politician,  and  this  ia  not  a  political  story.     I  introdoB 
Hie  Bubject  of  Salaria  and  his  snccesB,  because  at  this  time  in 
aa  later  in  another,  it  affected  my  own  life, 

I  went  one  evening  to  hear  my  new  friend  tell  his  story 
his  appeal  in  Willis's  Rooms.  I  went  alone ;  the  room  waa 
Mr,  Lyndon  M.P.  prosidtd.  There  were  preaent  what  Ked  Lsmbfft 
would  have  called  "  no  end  of  swells."  Salaris  was  speaking  when  I  gol 
in.  He  was  really  not,  in  the  rhetorical  sense,  an  eloqnent  man.  ^fc 
had  nothing  of  Kosanth  about  him,  nor  had  his  style  anytl 
poetic  grandiloquence  of  Maziini,  He  talked  in  a  simple, 
pretending  sort  of  way,  with  hardly  any  gesticulation.  The 
of  his  purpose,  the  clear  atraightforwardness  of  his  language, 
seBB  of  bia  expression,  made  the  great  charm  which,  added 
the  romantic  nature  of  his  recent  escape,  delighted  the  Weel 
was  a  noveity  in  the  way  of  esiles.  He  poaitively  seemed, 
lady  neat  me  remark,  quite  like  an  English  gentleman,  Ii 
Thaddens  of  Warsaw  personage  was  played  out;  and  the 
now  thrilled  with  a  new  sensation,  to  see  an  escaped  and  exiled 
who  looked  like  an  ordinary  gentleman,  and  spoke  as  compoaedlj  •• 
H  financial  member  of  Parliament. 

I  looked  round  the  room,  expecting  to  aee  Christina  there.  iwiS 
not  disappointed.  She  was  seated  two  or  three  rows  of  aeats  aw»y 
from  me,  and  she  looked  very  handaome,  but  melancholy,  and  a  htUo 
fatigued.  She  was  apparently  not  listening  much  more  attcntivdf^ 
than  I  was.  She  saw  me,  and  nodded  a  aalntation,  and  whiapeied. 
something  to  a  lady  at  her  side.  The  lady,  who  aeemed  to  have  been 
listening  very  closely  to  the  speaker,  looked  up,  and  glanced  towards 
me.  She  was  very  young — abont  nineteen,  perhaps — with  a  delicate, 
dearly-ahaped,  yonthfiil  Madonna  face,  and  eyes  that  had  a  tender 
violet  light  in  them.  They  were  eyes  that  did  not  flash  or  glitter  Ot 
eparkle.  They  rested  on  yon  with  a  quiet  luminona  depth,  like  the 
light  a  planet  seems  to  give.  Her  face  had  a  thonglitJul,  Bwe«l,  aJ- 
jnoet  sad  expression  until  the  violet  light  arising  in  the  eyes  anfltased 
the  whole  countenance  with  ite  genial  radiancy.  It  was  a  face  not  to 
be  forgotten,  once  yon  had  seen  it ;  and  I  had  not  forgotten  it,  for  !  had 
Been  it  before,  and  had  many  a  time  wished  to  see  it  again.  It  was  iha 
face  of  Mr,  Lyndon's  yonngeet  daughter ;  the  girl  to  whom  1  had  apoken 
ijl.  JTlJirn  Jlirrl  when  wild  Stephen  ljyn4im'ia».4.ft\aB.*s®asi.-nBsAi»k», 
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'id  jon  ever  qd  aa  ereiiiiig  of  reckleeB  revelrj,  amid  an  atmoEphere 
'  ig  Willi  Lent  and  lights  ssd  the  fumes  of  wine,  in  a  room  ring- 
'with  laughter  and  frivolity,  Boddenly  open  a  window,  and  looking 
caUh  a  glimpse  of  Lhe  blue  eummer  heaven  and  the  pure  light  of 
If  so,  yon  will  underetand  how  I  felt  when  I  looked  np 
Im  the  increasing  degeneracy  of  my  life,  with  its  foolieh  excitemeuta 
i[«  barrcQ  spasmodic  pasBiou,  and  saw  the  face  of  Lilla  Lyndon, 
I  glanced  many  times  to  where  she  sat,  and  I  forgot  the  cause  of 
' j's  independence.     Once,  only  once,  she  looked  towards  me. 
There  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  platform ;  a  letter  was  handed 
Mr.  Lyndon.     That  gentleman  said  a  word  to  tlie  lecturer,  who  at 
stopped,  bowed,  and  drew  back ;  and  Mr.  Lyndon  rising  came  to 
&e  front  and  apologised  for  having  to  leave  the  chair.    He  was  obliged 
Ui  go  down  to  the  House  immediately.     His  distinguished  friend  the 
Bean  of  some  place  or  other,  whose  remarkable  work  recently  pub- 
Belied  had  proved  how  well  he  nnderstood  the  Italian  question  and 
bw  thoroughly  he  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  Italy,  had  kindly 
consented  to  take  the  chair.    There  was  a  murmur  of  genteel  applanee 
fyr  Mr.  Lyndon,  another  for  the  Dean,  as  the  latter  gracefully  threw 
iiimself  into  the  vacated  diair ;  and  then  Mr.  Lyndon  disappeared  from 
'ic  platform,  the  lecture  went  on,  and  the  audience  settled  itself  to 
Am  B6  before. 
Once  and  only  once  did  Salaris  make  any  attempt  at  eloqncncc  t 
d  even  that  was  hot  the  eloquence  of  passionate  conviction.     It  was 
the  close,  where  be  proclaimed,  rather  than  merely  predicted,  to  bta 
arera  that,  let  who  would  be  friend  or  foe,  the  day  of  Italy's  inde- 
ndence  was  sure  and  near.     "  Only  yeaterday,"  he  said,  "  an  English 
if — I  Bee  her  now  in  this  room— gave  me  aa  an  omen  of  good  i 
uulatioo  of  a  noble  poem  by  a  great  living  poet,  a  Qerinan,  which 
la  my  country  be  of  good  cbeer  and  expect  her  deliverance.    Will 
D  listen  to  a  few  lines  ?  The  German  poet  reminds  my  country  of  the 
>T7  of  Penelope :  how  she  was  fair,  and  persecuted  for  her  beauty, 
d  how  the  reckless  strangers  revelled  in  her  hall : 

Twenty  yenrs  the  purple  tifSUG  spaa  fhc  wepping  <m  her  throne  ; 
Twenty  years  in  Litter  eorrow  nnrtured  her  lielordd  eon  ; 
Twooty  yeVB  nuaBined  eIis  fuhliful  to  her  liusUnnd  &□<!  her  Dame — 
WtviADH,  tio|iiDg,  Eending  eeekcrs — lo,  and  Lur  IfJyaaea  came  I 

Woe  to  llie  nndncioQH  wooers  when  they  beard  the  svmger'a  tread, 
And  the  bitt«r  ileatb.obar^d  arrows  liom  Li«  cluuging  bow  ncru  Hpcd  ; 
With  the  red  blood  of  Ihi!  ntrangiird  bull  uiid  pavetueot  ilripjiini;  l»y, 
And  *  fearful  featt  of  vcugeancc  Ihea  vaa  held  at  ItUacB. 
Knoweat  thou  that  song,  Italia?    Listen,  sod  in  piitlvnce  wait, 
Sven  allhough  th«  e«D.rm  of  straDgers  Ihrooa  through  thy  aoeoBlral  gale  ; 
Bear  thy  tons  lo  fearleeB  mnnhood,  Ihoagh  with  lunny  a  burning  tear; 
Walt  and  hope ;  tliy  hour  u  coming ;  thy  Ulysaes  too  is  near. 

»  the  (losing  lines  he  gave  all  the  difjiuty,  l\ie  iXitiWiii^  fo"tcft,\j 
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BtreDgtli  of  pathoB  and  of  hope,  which  the  words  deaerved,  and  nhidi 
his  penetrating  voice,  his  noble  eamcBtness,  his  espression,  now  aoi- 
mated,  could  lend,  "  It  JB,"  he  added  slowly,  "  the  poetry,  (he  ho^, 
the  enconrngement  of  a  Germon  !  Qiw<l  minime  rert'g!  The  trjmflOf 
and  ihe  hope  are  the  more  weicome,  the  more  delightfal.  I  accepttlil 
omen  for  my  country,  and  I  say  to  her : 

'  Wuit  and  liopc ;  tbj  hour  ia  coaiing ;  tbj  UlfSBca  too  ia  D«Ar.' " 

He  remained  for  n  moment  motionlesa  and  silent,  and  the  andieso 
did  not  knoK  whether  he  had  finished  or  not ;  then  bis  haad  dropped 
upon  tlie  desk  near  him,  and  he  bowed  to  the  aescmblage,  and  dnff 
back  from  the  front  of  the  platform. 

There  was  qnit«  a  cordial  and  enthaeiastic  demonstration  ofip- 
planse;  and  then  Ijegon  the  mstling  of  silks,  and  calling  of  carrisgei, 
and  the  bnbble  of  talk  with  acquaintances,  and  the  crowding  on  t^ 
Btuira. 

Tlie  moment  the  movement  of  departure  began,  Madame  Reichsteiii 
incited  me  by  a  look  to  come  to  her.  She  and  Miss  Lyndon  had  *itli- 
drawu  into  a  comer  a  little  out  of  the  stream  of  the  departing  crowd, 
I  made  my  way  through  groups  of  people  and  over  trailing  akirte  lo 
where  they  stood. 

"  How  did  yon  like  it  ?"  were  Christina's  first  words;  and  t]»n 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  Baid,  "  I  wish  to  introduce  yon  to 
Miss  Lyndon — Miss  Lilla  Lyndon." 

Before  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  well  through,  two  or  three 
acquaintances  closed  round  Madame  KeiuhBteiu,  and  Mies  Lyndon  imd 
I  were  left  for  the  moment  together. 

"  Am  I  wrong,  Mr,  Temple,"  she  said,  "  in  thinking  that  we  Ibtb 
met  and  Epokon  together  before  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Lyndon,  you  are  quite  right." 

"That  day  in  Palace-yard,  when  that  poor  man  came  up  and 
Btopped  the  carriage  and  called  me  by  my  name?" 

"  Thnt  WHB  the  day.     Ton  have  a  good  memory." 

"It  made  a  painful  impression  on  me,  that  scene  and  that  (wtif 
man.  I  thought  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken,  Mr.  Temple,  in  vot- 
when  I  saw  you  a  few  nights  ago  for  the  first  time  since  that  day- 
May  I  congratulate  you  now  on  yonr  aiicccss — on  the  name  yon  h"" 
won  BJnce  1  firet  saw  yon  ?  It  always  gave  me  pleasure  to  believe  thai 
it  was  you  with  whom  I  had  spoken  that  day,  for  you  were  kind  (0 
that  Btrange  poor  creature." 

This  was  a  subject  that  Eomewhat  embarraEsed  me ;  I  timed  to 
something  else. 

"  The  lines  that  Signer  Salaris  recited  were  translated  by  you.  Mi" 
Lyndon,  I  venture  to  think  ?" 

"  They  were.    Did  yon  like  them  ?" 

"/  thought  them  noble  m  epmt,  Mi4.\\n>\e  ^w^os&a-,  vod.  tl*I 
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—I  haye  not  seen  the  original — ^like  a  pure  and  exquisite 

glad ;  they  are  Geibers.    They  seemed  to  me  prophetic, 
)d  them  to  Signor  Salaris.    He  is  a  noble  creature,  and 
er  he  engages  in  may  succeed ;  but  I  don't  understand 
1  affairs." 
ieed,  Miss  Lyndon." 

And  yet  you  ought  to  be  at  least  a  sort  of  stepson  of 

ow  my  stepmother's  voice.    Her  interests  she  keeps  for 
en." 

oiug,  Emanuel,"  said  Christina,  who  was  leaning  on  the 
mtleman. 

[iss  Lyndon  my  arm,  and  she  leaned  on  it :  I  felt  the 
light  touch,  and  I  was  thrilled  by  it. 
now,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  said,  as  we  descended  the  stairs, 
ceased  to  think  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  that 
•yard  which  I  ought  to  know,  and  that  you  could  explain 
le  come  to  know  my  name,  and  why  did  his  face  seem  so 
t  so  familiar  to  me  ?    Will  you  tell  me  ?" 
ss  Lyndon,  don't  ask  me ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
least  not  now ;  not  without  thinking  over  it.  The  secret, 
ay  not  be  mine  to  tell." 
re  is  something  ?" 

had  some  reason  for  knowing  me  and  calling  me  by  my 

't  ask  any  more.    He  had." 

),"  she  said;  and  an  unconscious  yibration  passed  from 

le. 

ae,  Miss  Lyndon,  you  may  know  all ;  and  it  may  be  in 

do  good  by  the  knowledge  to  people  who  are  unhappy, 

deserve  to  be  so." 

i  into  my  face,  with  surprise  and  deep  interest  in  her 
yes. 

was  already  at  the  door  of  her  little  brougham  waiting 
ided  Miss  Lyndon  in.  Christina  gave  me  her  hand  with- 
id  I  saw  a  strange  expression  in  her  face,  as  if  something 
lexed  and  irritated  her.  I  could  not  understand  it. 
Ion  held  out  her  delicate  little  hand  with  a  frank  and 
ssion.    I  touched  it,  and  the  light  pressure  lingered  long 

I  left  the  place,  I  felt  like  one  on  whom  the  first  breath 
fing  and  sacred  influence  has  fallen.    The  presence  of 

strangely  affected  me  when  first  I  saw  her,  and  I  had 
n  the  sensation.  Now  it  filled  me  almost  wholly.  It 
iblo;  at  least,  I  cannot  describe  it  any  \>^\Xct  MJasJOiXs^ 
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BKf  ing  that  while  the  prceence  of  Chrietina  seemed  to  allure  me  ri 
the  rich  iacense  of  flowers,  thnt  of  LiUa  Lyndon  made  me  Lhoaghtl 
and  full  of  pore  regret  and  hamility,  like  the  light  of  the  Btan. 

In  most  Btoriee  of  ghoete  and  demons  and  varlocks,  u  it  not  n 
cieat  to  speak  of  the  odious  and  supernatural  creature  in  ordei' 
evoke  his  presence  ?  Apparentlj  some  spell  of  the  same  kind  liaa 
me  this  night.  Aliss  Lyndon  and  I  had  spoken  of  the  i 
DOBted  her  in  Palace-yard ;  I  bad  never  seen  him  eince  my  return  I 
Italy.  I  had  hardly  got  a  dozen  paces  from  tlie  door  of  Willis's  B 
when  I  came  straight  on  Mm. 

Keeping  the  same  side  as  you  walk  from  Willis's  Booms  to* 
St.  James's-equare,  you  may  see  as  you  look  across  the  street  a  re 
white  and  stuccoed  houses  on  the  other  side,  one  of  wfaieb  has  a  I 
attached  to  it.   Vfhen  I  nearly  fell  over  Stephen  Lyndon,  he  n 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  footpath,  looking  up  at  that  particnlu  li 
He  did  not  seem  a  day  older  than  when  I  saw  him  last.     He  wore 
black  wig  as  before,  and  was  rather  better  dressed  than  I  had  seei 
on  some  former  oocasione,  though  not  up  to  the  mark  of  one  meBM 
occaeiou  when  he  came  out  resplendent.    It  seemed  to  me,  too, 
there  was  a  little  more  of  qnietness  and  caation  about  him  t' 
hia  wont  in  earlier  times. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  there  waiting  for  mc 
vexed  wheo  I  nearly  ran  up  against  him,  and  recognised  hint  in 
clear  moonlight  of  a  beautiful  night,  and  saw  that  he  had  r 
me,  and  there  was  no  escape  without  at  least  a  parley. 

"  Uood-evening,  Temple,"  he  said  in  the  coolest  and  eai 
of  way,  as  if  we  had  met  only  the  night  before  last ;  and  be  qui 
laid  bis  band  on  my  arm  and  stayed  my  going  farther.  "  I  luTe  I 
coDtemplating  that  house  over  there;  the  first  of  the  row.  I  have  I 
meditating,  Temple.  An  exile  lived  there  once,  my  child  of  song- 
illnetrious  exile.  Where  is  he  now.  Temple?  Only  on  a  tiitcoe, 
swan.  There  are  exiles  and  exiles,  Temple.  Our  patriotic  and  I 
ished  friend  Salaris  will  hardly,  I  think,  come  to  so  brilliant  a  _ ' 
The  throne  for  one  conspirator,  and  Uie  prison  or  very  likely  the  H 
for  another.  Crowns  for  the  erowna  that  have  brains  tmder  if 
blocks  for  the  blockheads.  He  is  a  gifted  and  tonchiag  blockhl 
that  friend  of  ours,  Ms.  Temple.  I  like  bim ;  but  I  waa  always  a 
of  sentiment.     I  saw  you  in  Willis's  Rooms." 

"  Were  yon  there  ?" 

"I  was  there;  Dyes.  He  and  I,  yon  know,  are  old  friend*,  li 
Ooodboy  on  the  phktform,  and  he  saw  me.  1  think  he  winced  a  lit 
but  it  was  a  lost  fear.  I  have  given  up  my  notion  of  doing  anjll 
with  him  in  the  way  of  street-scenes." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.    I  do  hope  yon  have  turned  decent  J 
itouourable  and  manly.    Mr.  Lyndon,  there  are  many  re 
wi$b  joa  welL" 
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B I  I  daresay.  I  really  believe  jou,  Temple ;  and  I  think 
( a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  your  way.  Yee,  I  am  (]nite  a  reformed 
In  fact.  Temple,  be  was  too  much  for  me  that  way." 
Iiat  way?" 

ipn  Dever  heard,  then  ?" 

lave  not  heard  anything  aboat  yon  for  a  long  time." 
ne ;  yon  were  away  in  Italian  myrtle-bowers,  and  that  sort  of' 
Kit  thing.  Well,  1  opened  fire  regalarly  on  Goodboy  i  waylaid 
hia  door ;  pniBned  him  to  the  Uonse^  to  the  Clnb,  to  the  Operft. 

0  JOB  think  be  did  ?  He  coolly  took  the  bull  by  the  homfl. 
t  me  in  charge  to  a  policeman ;  he  followed  np  the  charge  at 
OG-conrt;  he  delirered  his  Teraion  of  the  bneineBS  with  a  dig- 
mock  hnmility  which  quite  touched  and  charmed  '  the  worthy 

He  recounted  all  the  things  ho  had  done  for  mc,  and 
r  venenble  father  had  done ;  and  it  was  a  magnificent  scene. 
And  do  you  know,  Temple,  while  the  whole  thing  was  n  hideous 
t  beginning  to  end,  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  which  was  not 
f  true?  It  pnt  me  in  an  unpleasant  light;  that  I  must  frankly 
Well,  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  find  bail — which  of 
I  couldn't  do— or  be  sent  to  ]n-iaon,  or  pledge  my  honour  to 

him  DO  more^in  that  way.  Temple,  I  was  defeated.  I  had 
'  Bespectahility,  and  was  overthrown  1  At  least,  I  had  the  aenas 
r  that  I  was  beaten,  and  I  sarrendered  and  promised." 

im  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

e  yon  ?  So  1  daresay  is  Goodboy.  But  wait  for  the  end.  Do 
rer  read  the  Greek  dramatiets,  Temple?    I  snppoBO  not.    "Well, 

1  Kune  good  advice  given  by  one  of  tbem  about  counting  no 
laxestnl  until  you  have  seen  the  game  all  out.    Yon  just  wait. 

lteBt«d  Goodboy  before,  do  you  think  I  like  him  any  hotter  now  ? 
I  know,  the  cunning  old  boy  managed  bo  well,  that  not  a  line  of 
ts  got  intc  the  papers;  so  that  I  hod  not  even  the  satisfaction 
Igiug  open  scandal  on  him.  I  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the 
ij  need  I  say  that  no  editor  did  me  the  favour  of  putting  the 
:  the  wrongs  I  had  suffered  into  print  ?  Well,  there's  onough  of 
I  haTc  had  rather  a  hard  life  of  it  eince.  Give  yon  my  word,  I 
':  anything  could  have  kept  me  up  but  my  deep  religioofl 
;  and  my  determination  to  be  revenged  upon  my  cnemieH.  I 
it  it  well  to  retire  from  the  metropolis  for  a  Utile.  I  broke 
a  my  base,  and  marohed  right  into  the  heart  of  the  country — 
tool,  H&nchester,  and  that  sort  of  place.  Coarse,  cloddish,  with- 
qI,  without  humour,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  by  no  means  green  or 
■rdwith  the  cards  and  the  billiards.  Ab,  mon  Dim !  it  was  hard 
all.  No  matter,  I  live!  Providentially  preserved,  I  still  livoli 
I  to  town  at  last,  led  doobtleas  by  my  star.  I  find  two  of  my\ 
pqnaintanccs  established  as  lions  of  the  season.  Ton  are  one 
o  ot  Willis's  Rooms  is  the  other.     GoodB.eB.'vcTi,\\.'iXi'^ 
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to  teach  the  TaiDeat  of  na  a  lesBon  in  modesty,  n-ben  such  p«oi>1e 
be  EaccesBAil," 

We  were  now  walking  ronnd  St,  James's-sqnare.  We  might  1 
been  mistaken  for  two  dear  and  iatimnlc  friends.  Lyndon  was  lea 
affectionately  on  my  arm,  even  when  be  was  propounding  lesson 
humility  drawn  from  the  incompreliensible  fact  that  snch  a  persi 
as  I  had  succeeded. 

I  thought  of  him  then  tt&  I  had  thought  of  him  always  siso 
first  meeting — as  a  hopeless  old  reprobate,  whose  inner  nature  no  p 
on  earth  could  tanch,  and  whose  utterly  BeltiBh  and  heartlees  leritj  t 
only  be  explained  or  excoEcd  by  the  theory  that  eomething  not  o 
insanity  was  mingled  with  his  blood.  Yet  I  now  walked  with 
listened  to  him,  allowed  him  to  lean  on  me,  felt  even  a  positire  int 
in  his  welfare. 

AVIiy?    Was  it  for  the  sake  of  Ned  Lambert  and  his  love,  a 
sincere  friendship  for  them  both  ? 

In  sad  sober  truth,  it  was  not. 

It  was  because  the  thoughtful  violet  eyes  of  Lilla  Lyudo 
younger  had  looked  into  mine  with  kindly  interest  while  she  epol 
this  man.    The  thought  of  her  transfigured  him  iu  my  mind. 
this  miserable  wretch  was  a  sort  of  link  between  us.    His  very  a 
might  be  the  canee  of  our  meeting  again. 

And  at  this  time  I  had  no  more  thought  of  luring  Lilla  L^ 
than  I  had  of  falling  in  lore  with  a  saint  or  a  star.  1  still  bdi 
that  my  life  was  to  he  for  eyer  shadowed  and  frustrated  by  h 
nnfading  passion  for  Christina  Reicheteiii. 

1  listened,  then,  to  Lj^don's  talk,  and  even  encouraged  him, 
assured  him  I  would  save  him  if  I  could. 

**  Now  that,"  he  said,  "  is  the  very  thing  I  am  coming  at.  I  fl 
do  think,  Temple,  that  yon  are  a  sincere  sort  of  pergon ;  and  t 
mean  what  yon  say.  My  daughter  has  disappeared  eomewben 
cannot  find  ont  where ;  and  I  don't  suppose,  yon  know,  that  it  fl 
matters,  because  I  daresay  the  girl  ia  hard  np,  and  drudging  and 
ing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  of  course  she  couldn't  do  anythinj 
me.  I  should  think  Goodboy  turned  her  adrift;  he's  quite  mean  ei 
for  it.  Well,  yon  see,  it's  no  use  my  looking  her  up.  Do  yon  k; 
I  am  BO  sensitive,  and  epicurean,  and  chivalrous  in  all  my  way», 
I  can't  bear  to  see  women  who  are  drudging  and  poor  and  oven 
It  isn't  the  poetic  idea  of  womanhood,  is  it?  Women  don't  look 
they  ought  to  be  seen  then.  They  get  pale  and  washed-ont-lw 
and  the  plump  outlines  go,  and  their  handa  look  dirty  and  nc 
marked,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  No ;  I  really  prefer,  as  a  father,  not 
see  my  daughter  just  now.    You  follow  me.  Temple  "i" 

"  I  do,"  was  my  grim  reply.  Even  the  colour  of  those  violel ' 
was  fadiBg  from  my  mind  as  he  talked  in  this  way. 

"  Yon  appreciate  wbut  1  mtftn'C 
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lite,"  I  replied  more  grimly. 

dWy  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  my  niece.    Aha,  hare  I  touched 

I  sappose  I  started.  "There  is  a  lovely  girl,  charming  to 
;  a  little  pale,  yon  will  say ;  but  so  very  interesting,  and  with 
I  exprasdon  of  goodness.  Now,  Temple,  don't  yon  think  shs 
3  brought  to  do  something  for  me  ?  Don't  you  think,  at  least, 
fat  to  be  allowed  to  know  of  my  existence  ?  I  know  it's  kept 
from  her.  I  know  she  is  ignorant  of  the  tender  tie  that  binds 
me.  Now,  Temple,  my  boy,  here  is  your  opportunity  I  You 
sr ;  you  are  in  your  own  way  a  kind  of  snceess,  and  I  daresay 
1888  off  easily  upon  her — she's  evidently  very  green  and  innocent 
dte  a  distinguished  and  delightful  sort  of  person.  I  saw  you 
;  her  to  the  carriage  to-day ;  you  did  the  thing  quite  in  good 

daresay  she  wouldn't  notice  any  difference.  Now,  your  motive 
be  suspected.  Mine,  I  confess,  is  open  to  misinterpretation  I 
,  do  a  benevolent  deed.  Here  is  an  outcast  uncle  panting  for 
i  redemption,  and  very,  very  hard  up.  There  is  a  lovely  niece, 
r  little  bosom  overflowing  with  family  affection  and  benevolence 
lantic  nonsense  of  all  kinds,  and  with  unlimited  influence  over 
rurse.  Temple,  need  I  say  more  ?  You  have  a  heart,  and  quite 
Ltable  appearance.    Bring  us  together,  and  look  for  your  reward 

inaged  to  escape  at  last,  without  making  a  promise  of  any  kind ; 
squeezed  my  hand  warmly,  accepted  a  trifling  loan,  and  went 
imming  a  hopeful  tune. 


Tee  Bank-rate  has  gone  np.  Such  an  annotincement,  CTen  if  tbe 
vere  far  great€r  than  what  has  taken  place,  wonid  Tall  langnidl^  i 
the  ear  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Belgravian  Society.  And  the  fi 
worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  how  heterogeneous  is  the  imiE 
population  grouped  within  the  precincts  of  London,  and  how  d" 
from  one  another  are  Bome  of  the  circlea  of  life  into  which  this  1 
melropolia  may  be  divided  eren  geographically.    The  true  Bclgn 

world  is  severed  by  a  wide  gnlf  from  that  busy  heart  of  London  o 

the  City.  A  financial  cyclone  may  be  revolTing  with  destmctire  I 
in  the  narrow  precinct  which  has  the  Bank  and  the  Royal  Eiob 
for  ita  centre,  while  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  serenity  of  BelgC 
Tlie  high  world  of  Fashion  is  far  removed  from  the  turmoil  and  te« 
fluctnations  which  beset  Trade.  Like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  it  I 
down  in  calm  npon  the  Btorms  that  agitat*  the  world  below. 
denizens  of  Belgraria — the  creme  de  la  crime  of  Society — deriye 
revenues  from  the  stable  Land,  not  from  the  shifting  profits  oti 
merce.  And  hence,  during  the  terrible  crisis  of  May  18G6,  when 
ters  were  at  their  worst,  and  when  the  highest  names  and  most  po) 
ful  establishments  in  the  City  were  tottering  for  want  of  ready-n 
it  was  noticed  as  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  sale  of  diamonds,  je 
and  articles  of  virh),  at  the  West-end,  went  off  with  the  greateat  li 
ness.  "While  City  men  were  in  snch  straits  that  they  could  h 
ut  all,  raise  money  even  upon  the  most  valuable  securities,  ready 
was  as  rife  as  ever,  even  for  the  purchase  of  mere  ornaments  and  I 
ries  of  Art,  in  the  serene  Olympus  of  Bclgravia. 

But,  quitting  West-end  circles  for  a  while,  let  ns  eianune  iht 
character  of  the  financial  event  which — certainly  not  from  ita  ml 
tnde,  but  chieSy  from  its  suddenness — excited  so  much  interest  ia 
City.  The  rise  of  the  Bank-rate  was  only  1  per  cent,  and,  aftof 
rise,  the  Bank-rate  was  no  liigher  than  4  per  cent, — which  is  jUt 
ordinary  rate  of  discount  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the  effie 
the  change  was  comparatively  very  great :  for,  before  the  close  a 
day  on  which  the  cliange  was  made,  the  mercantile  commnnity  hi 
pay  about  one-half  more  to  the  banks  for  discount-accommodation 
they  had  done  upon  similar  bills  discounted  in  the  forenoon, 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  ?  The  rise  itse! 
we  have  said,  was  comparatively  trivial ;  but  the  cause  of  it,  we  tJ 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

There  are  two  legitimate  grounds  for  raising  the  Bank-rate: 
these  grounds  are  quite  different  from  each  other  in  their  c 
nor  do  they  necessarily  go  together.    One  of  these  is,  an  increMC^ 
wand  for  loans  on  the  part  oJ  tiie  ^^Wc,  ■Ob*  d'Oaftx  '-a  t.4! 
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eoH  in  the  Ban^.  The  first  of  these  caoseB  operates  in  a  way  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all.  The  banlvs  have  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
I«nd,  ami  their  whole  proflts  arise  from  their  lending  thie  money  to  the 
pGblic  at  the  highest  rate  which  they  can  get  for  it.  Accordingly 
irbai  an  increased  demand  for  loans  arises,  the  banks  natarally  charge 
libber  rates  for  the  nse  of  their  money  than  before.  All  classes  of 
■  uji-rs  act  in  the  same  way.  Banks  trade  in  lending  money,  as  a  mer- 
i-.f  trades  in  the  sale  of  goods.    And  jnst  as  a  corn-merchant  raises 

■  price  of  his  stock  of  grain  when  a  dearth  occurs,  bo  do  banks 
char^  more  for  the  use  of  their  stock  of  money  when  the  public  wanta 
Dore  loans  than  nsnal.  In  both  cases,  it  is  tme,  there  mit/M  be  no 
im  of  price.  The  portion  of  his  stock  which  the  corn-merchant  sells 
"i'  ^Os.  the  (]narter  after  a  dearth  has  set  in,  cost  him  no  more  than 

iHher  portion  which  he  had  willingly  sold  at  cn*.  a  few  weeks  pre- 
■■■^.    In  like  manner,  the  stock  of  money  which  a  bank  has  to  lend 
-'  it  no  more  after  an  increased  demand  for  loans  scte-in  than  be- 
But  the  Bank,  like  the  corn-merchant  in  a  time  of  dearth,  finds 

■  ;it  snch  times  it  can  get  a  higher  price  for  the  commodity  in  which 
Tudes ;  and  hence,  qnite  legitimately,  it  avails  itself  of  the  wants  of 

[■ublic  to  increase  its  own  profits. 

I'he  other  cause  of  a  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  is  a  decrease  in  the  stock 

L'"ld  in  bank.    Tho  demand  for  loans  on  the  part  of  the  public  may 

^^in  at  the  usnal  amount,  bnt  the  lending-power    of  the  Bank  is 

■..iiiiahed.    Accordingly,  having  less  money  to  lend,  the  Bank  seeks 

'.liar^  more  for  its  loans,  in  order  to  maintain  its  profits  at  the 

niia!  rate.     This  is  quite  natural.     The  same  principle  prevails   in 

every  department  of  trade.    The  dealer,  whether  in  money  or  in  goods, 

ilways  endeavours  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can, — this,  in  fact,  is  the 

»holc  object  of  trade. 

The  Criaifl  of  I8C6  offers  an  example  of  a  rise  in  the  Bank-rate, 
Owing  to  an  increased  demand  for  loans  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
bnt  without  any  important  decrease  of  the  Bank's  stoc^k  of  gold,  and 
While  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  country  (ae  shown  by  the  eicesa  of 
itBports  over  exports)  was  being  largely  increased.  Of  the  great  and 
EOdden  increase  in  the  demand  for  loans  which  then  took  place,  we 
Deed  eecj  nothing — everyone  knows  it.  But  it  is  most  important  to 
ODtioc  that,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  drain  of  gold  during 
or  prior  to  the  Crisis,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1866  to  the  extent  of  five  millions  sterling.  And  even 
in  the  criticaE  month  of  May,  the  imports  of  gold  exceeded  by  one- 
Wf  ihe  amount  of  the  exports — the  former  being  322,87iii.,  and  the 
Ulter  242,330/,  And  in  the  Bank  there  were  at  the  worst  time  of 
the  Crisis  nearly  twelve  miljiona  of  gold  more  than  the  public  either 
*«ded  or  asked  for — although  this  large  amount  of  gold  was  needed 
<nndeT  the  Act  of  1844)  by  the  Bank  itself.  And  the  n]«hot  of  the 
"I'lle  case  wa^  a  minimaia  Bnak-rato  of  10  per  cent,  ttitrtttV \ti6&«&  ^a 
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the  pablic,  uid  the  largest  Hmonnt  of  profits  to  the  B«ik  (97&,fi3Jt 
erer  maile  bv  th&t  eatablisliment  in  an;  half-year  of  its  existence. 

As  b  well  known,  and  as  the  above  cose  amply  ahors,  under  << 
present  Baak  Act  a  most  eerioos  monetary  diflicnlty  may  be  cxpencm  ■ 
eren  when  an  enormons  quantity  of  gold  lies  in  the  Bank  neith^  wul 
nor  asked  for  by  the  public.  Bnt  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
coarse  of  action  adopted  by  the  Bank  Directors  of  late  years  haa  ii 
snch  as  to  aggravate  ttie  defects  of  the  Act  of  1814,  and  to  render 
operation  of  that  Act  Btill  more  oppreseire  to  the  pablic.  Until 
or  ten  years  ^o,  when  there  were  twelve  millions  of  gold  in  the  B 
the  Bank-rate  was  little  more  than  half  what  it  is  now  in  similir 
ciunslance&  The  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  and  of  the  Bonk  ni 
agement  enlogiBe  this  as  an  increase  of  itriuhme  on  the  port  of 
Directors :  bat,  whatever  be  the  correct  term  for  sach  conduct,  it 
least  tends  to  increase  the  Bank's  profits. 

Gold  nnder  the  Act  of  181-1  plays  a  terribly  important  part  io 
monctaty  system  compared  with  what  it  used  to  do :  and  as  a  G 
instance  of  this,  we  may  state  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  Bank-rita 
been  attributed  mainly  to  the  pitifolly  small  sum  of  210,0001.  in  | 
having  been  sent  to  America  \ — although  the  amoant  of  gold  s  " 
bank  was  no  less  than  17^  millions  sterling.  This  is  too  prepoat 
bnt  the  true  cause  was  due  simply  to  a  periodical  and  temporaiy  i 
dent  which  of  itself  ought  not  to  affect  the  Bank-rate  of  the  COM 
There  are  periodic  tides  in  the  currency — in  the  public  reqaircfl 
for  notes  and  coin ;  and  of  these  tides,  the  most  regular  are  Ii 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  These  quarterly  tide* 
produced  by  the  Government  payment  of  salaries,  of  the  dividendl 
the  National  Debt,  &a.,  and  also  by  the  payment  of  rent  and  < 
quarterly  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large,  T 
quarterly  payments  asnally  occasion  a  withdrawal  of  a  million  U 
half  of  money,  in  notes  and  coin,  from  the  Bank ;  but  the  witbdr 
is  merely  momentary:  in  three  weeks'  time  all  this  money  fiadl 
way  back  to  the  Bank  in  the  shape  of  new  deposits.  An  iocideil 
this  kind  certainly  does  not  justify  a  rise  of  the  Bank-rate. 

We  do  not  raise  any  grave  objection  to  the  recent  eleratioft 
the  Bank-rate,  for  the  rate  is  still  no  higher  than  nsnaily  prtvui 
this  country.  We  simply  desire  to  point  out  that  the  receait  rise 
made  only  in  consequence  of  a  periodic  and  momentaiy  incrcM 
the  demand  for  notes  and  coin,  which  of  itself  does  not  jnstiiy  a 
of  the  rate  of  disconnt.  And  the  other  matter  which  we  have  ini 
is  to  remind  the  public  of  a  plain  fact,  which  seems  to  be  loo  liMB 
remembered,  that  the  Bank  acts  (and  qnit«  rightly)  just  on  liic  mcI 
principle  as  other  traders — namely,  at  all  times  to  charge  the  hi^^ia*  I 
terms  it  can  get  for  the  commodity  in  which  it  deals,  and  to  uli  I 
advantage  of  every  incident,  however  momentary,  to  raise  ita  cbirg*  | 
its  against  the  public 
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I. 

I  HAVE  been  told  there  is  a  wondrous  land, 
Fairer  than  other  in  this  darker  earth ; 

Tis  girded  in  by  mountains  huge,  that  stand 

Changeless  since  first  the  old  world  saw  its  birth. 

Grim  giants  they,  which  guard  it  closely  round ; 

Sheer  from  their  heights  the  precipices  fall, 

Barring  it  in  with  adamantine  wall, 
And  closing  it  from  outer  sight  and  sound, 

Bare  where  a  cleft  lets  a  bright  river  through, 
Seeming  to  sleep,  but  flowing  onward  still, 

Waving  the  reeds  that  slowly  rustle  too. 

And  all  the  shore  with  slumb'rous  murmurs  fill. 

The  very  air  is  drowsy,  and  the  sun 

Shines  through  a  veil  with  soft  light  dimly  shed ; 

Faintly  the  blue  sky  glimmers  overhead. 
Faintly  the  rivers  whisper  as  they  run ; 

Stealing  along,  and  flowing  to  a  mere. 

Blue,  bright,  and  calm,  yet  treacherous  and  deep ; 
No  ripple  stirs  upon  its  surface  clear. 

It  seems  as  dead,  yet  doth  it  only  sleep : 

It  sleeps,  wrapt  in  a  vapour  close  and  dim. 
Floating  and  breaking  like  a  summer  cloud. 
Which  sunshine  melts  into  an  airy  shroud. 

Wherein  faint  images,  like  visions,  swim : 

It  sleeps  above  the  stilly  depth  profound ; 

Nor  only  sleeps,  for  shapes  and  forms  there  seem 
That  it  doth  fashion,  changing  like  a  dream. 

They  gather,  flit,  and  pass  without  a  sound. 

Beneath  the  wave  they  float,  and  you  may  see 
Others  above  it,  passing  from  the  gaze, 
Fair,  lovely  phantoms,  in  the  glimmering  haze ; 

Therefore  men  call  tliat  mere  "  the  Dreaming  ^^.^^ 
VOL,  vui. 


Tijcre  are  strange  people  in  that  limil  of  ehade ; 

Thej  iJly  watclt  t!ie  visions  that  they  see 

Vaniahing  slowly  into  vacancy. 
And  otbers  follow,  and  as  slowly  fade ; 

Like  from  a  glass  reflectinp;  form  and  face. 
Which,  poBBing.  leave  it  glittering  as  befgre, 

Till  others  flit  and  fill  the  vacnrt  place, 

Then  darkness  follows,  and  we  see  no  more. 


And  if  you  ask  them  what  iley  watch  so  long. 

So  silent,  with  a  fixed  and  dreamy  gazey 

They  point  nnto  the  ever-shifting  haze. 
And  answer  low,  like  echoes  of  a  song ; 

"  These  are  onr  dreams — ^we  find  them  here  again ; 
Once  they  all  Bed  from  onr  impassioned  grasp, 
Bnt  here  onr  Irnant  bliss  once  more  we  clasp; 
"We  hold  our  joys,  and  leave  far  off  onr  pain. 

Here  fliis  their  bcanty,  and  to  aching  eyes 

Brings  what  the  world  crushed  in  its  iron  handj] 
Here,  lovelier  than  before,  for  aye  they  stand. 

Visions  of  joy  to  love  and  idolise ; 

Here  those  dear  faces  which  we  lost  below, 

Here  those  loved  voices,  low  and  sweet  in  tone, 
Anew  exist  for  ns,  and  here  alone. 

Traced  in  the  mists  that  glimmer  to  and  fro. 

Here  spring  again,  as  with  a  fairer  birth, 

Sonset's  bright  clonde,  the  warm  wind's  perfumed  breath 
The  rose's  blush,  untouched  by  time  or  death ; 

The  grace,  the  glow,  the  glory  of  the  earth  ; 

The  dreams  of  joy,  the  smile,  that  faded  soon; 

The  hopes  that  died,  the  lore  that  grew  bo  faint ; 

Earth's  fairest  fmits,  nndimmed  by  blight  or  taint; 
Life's  sweetest  echoes,  chimed  in  perfect  tone. 

Why  Bhould  we  struggle  vainly  with  onr  lot, 

When  we  have  gained  these  shores  of  calmer  jcg 
Far  from  the  heat,  the  hurry,  and  the  noise 

Of  that  stem  world  by  which  we  are  forgot  P 

Pleasnres  are  here  that  are  not  bought  and  sold, 
That  with  a  beauty  and  enchantment  rare 
Bid  us  forget  the  weary,  grinding  care 

Of  the  old  life  that  tirb  ao  Wi  onA  mi\4. 
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So  cold !  60  hard !  Ah  me !  why  should  we  tire, 

To  dash  ourselves  against  its  iron  bars, 

Or  lie  crushed  down  by  its  triumphal  cars. 
Until  not  only  joy  bat  hope,  and  life  expire  ? 

Enough  of  care  and  toil,  of  wounds  and  woe, 

Enough  of  sobbing-out  our  weary  pain, 

Enough  of  tears,  that  fall  like  bitter  rain. 
Enough  of  wrecks  and  heartbreak  there  below. 

Trouble  us  not ;  our  old  life  fades  and  falls ; 

It  passes,  but  we  care  not ;  let  it  rest ; 

While  we  can  here  gain  all  we  lore  the  best, 
Trouble  us  not — we  care  not  what  befalls !" 

ni. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  change  across  the  mere, 
A  shiver  passes  o*er  it,  and  there  rise 
Dark  struggling  forms  with  wild  and  awful  eyes, 

And  hollow  sounds  fall  muffled  on  the  ear ;  * 

They  mingle  strangely  with  the  phantoms  fair ; 

The  heavens  grow  dark ;  and  the  grim  undertone 

Seems  to  reecho  shriek  and  wail  and  moan. 
That  quiver  through  the  dull  and  drowsy  air; 

And  then  there  comes,  sounding  along  the  shore. 

The  growling  of  the  thunder  far  away. 

The  darkness  rises  and  blots  out  the  day, 
And  the  storm  bursts  with  loud  and  fearful  roar. 

It  rends  the  vapours  with  its  mighty  breath, 
Tossing  them  wildly  through  the  gloomy  air ; 
The  sea  is  rough  and  cold,  the  shore  is  bare, 

And  the  land  tumeth  to  a  land  of  death. 

Briers  and  thorns  and  rough  unsightly  stones 

Show  in  the  glaring  light  of  cruel  day ; 

The  flowers,  the  mossy  banks  all  pass  away. 
And  bare  skulls  grin,  white  among  dead-men's  bones. 

Then  all  the  shivering  wanderers  ye  behold, 
Wistful  and  weary,  seeking  something  lost. 
Seeking  the  visions  whirled  away  and  tossed. 

Leaving  them  bare  and  naked  in  the  cold  ; 

Pale  ghosts,  that  wildly  throw  their  heads  on  high. 

And  gaze  with  woful  yet  all-tearless  eyes. 

Questioning  all  things  with  a  mute  surprise, 
And  crouching  helpless  'neath  the  bitter  sky  *, 
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Till  the  » 

And  tb«  mlito  gfttlwr  with  UtMr  gUmnuciiiig  hnti 

The  treaeberoai  image  on  tbe  wttet  pli^^ 
And  buk  retnnu  tibe  dim  WKihanting  cluian. 

Then  reit  they  all  Rgak  iqion  the  duoe^ 

Watching  Uie  phtntuiu  gathering  all  tlie  while; 
They  welooma  tiwn  vlth  Ihint  and  gentle  ■^Hi^ff^ 

And  deem  that  theaeihallpaaiawivAoixiase. 


Ah,  yea ;  'tig  sweet  (wa  know  it  hat  too  irell)^ 

Ere  cornea  cold  tnith,  whidh  all  too  aocai  anira^ 

To  live  onoe  more  by  ineBoij^  Burty  apell. 

To  live  onr  dreamy  aad  team  awi^  oar  Htm  : 

To  bid  awfaik  thawMgrM— "mii. 

Td  let  oar  Ura^  bf  MH(r  •  toB^  Im^ 
Gather  in  Ikw7  W^  O^i  fand  ari  Im^ 

And  gently  drift  to  xirietd  net  aid  peace; 

(.^klm  and  irt  happv.  lod  fi>r$etfBllT 

Wrapped  in  the  nut  of  a  iklinins  dream, 
Ptoatbi;  ai&vB  life's  dufc  aod  tntchaxiaB  stream, 

\<t  ^i^af  wvani  t»  « I^vanuDg  Sa. 
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SERPENTS  AXD  YEXOMOCS  SNAKES 
Is  Two  Pabtb  :— Pabt  II. 


)  First  Part  of  this  subject  1  limited  mysell'  to  enumerating  tlie 
t  and  moBt  commoQ  species  of  the  non-Tenomons  reptiles.  lu 
sent  paper  I  hare  more  tragic  elements  to  deal  with,  namely, 
isnakes  whose  bite  is  dreadfully  venomous,  and  those  whose  bite 
lolutely  deadly  and  beyond  ail  reach  of  cure  yet  known  to  man. 
k  subject  is  just  now  exciting  pecniiar  interest,  i'rom  the  alleged 
SCOTeriea  of  u  cure  for  snuke-bites  in  Booth  Australia,  by  the  injec- 
m  of  ammonia  into  the  veins  near  where  the  poison-wound  has  been 
Ucted.  The  large  reward,  too,  offered  by  tbe  Indian  Govemment 
Kft  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  has  led  Indian  surgeons  into  a 
B-  field  of  inquiry  and  experiment.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the 
^  in  which  to  discnss  medical  researches ;  it  is  sufBuient  to  say, 
terefore,  that  as  yet  all  efforts  to  discover  an  antidote  have  signally 
iled.  It  is,  of  course,  im[>osaible  to  Bet  any  limits  to  what  science 
lay  accomplish  in  the  futnre;  but  for  the  ]iresent  it  has  done  na- 
ling;  and  the  most  eminent  medical  men  who  have  given  their  attea- 
ion  to  the  bites  of  the  deadly  reptiles  confess  with  sorrow  that  they 
dieve  that  the  Government  might  as  well  offer  a  reward  for  the 
Btorery  of  a  man  who  had  cut  his  head  off,  or  swallowed  an  ounce 
f  pmssic  acid  or  strychnia,  as  for  the  recovery  of  a  patient  who  had 
cen  bitten  by  tbe  real  Indian  cobro.  Nor  is  the  Indian  cobra  the 
out  specimen  of  hia  very  bad  class.  There  are  many  others  which, 
lOQgh  not  more  certainly  fatal,  are  more  swiftly  fatal  than  this  reii- 
6.  It  ia  ttiis  swiftness  of  action  which  takes  away  the  chance  of 
Bledj.  Moat  persona  are  bitten  when  io  wild  districts,  and  generally 
ray  from  medical  aid.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
f  minntes  must  elapse  before  the  surgeon  sees  them,  and  a  minute 
I  the  difference  of  life  or  death ;  for  al!  the  blood  of  the  human 
e  passes  through  the  heart  once  in  every  four  minutes  and  a  half, 
lating  the  poison  tliroughout  the  system  in  all  directions.  Thus 
Uiat  neither  surgeons  nor  ophiologists  attach  much  importance  to 
Ejection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins.  Ammonia,  as  an  antidote  to 
'tes  of  many  dangerous  snakes,  has  long  been  known  and  ie  fi«ely 
Pin  India,  where  it  is  kept  at  all  the  country  police-stations,  with 
J  directions  on  the  bottle  for  it*  use.  But  ammonia  can  be  ad- 
inistered  internally  by  anyone ;  whereas  the  injection  of  the  fluid 
lo  tbe  veins  is  a  delicate,  and  sometimes  a  dangerous,  operation  even 
p  akiUed  surgeon.    At  tiny  rate,  whether  injected  ot  BWBl^ft^sft^"^ 
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ba8  never  been  aseerted  that  ammonia  could  do  the  leaet  good  in  Uu 
case  of  a  cobra^bite ;  the  cure  for  which  the  Indian  Government  in 
most  properly,  tliough  as  yet  nnfortanately  meet  rainly,  aeckiDd  to 
discover.  The  choLncee  seem  now  aa  remote  to  English  and  Fnati. 
surgeons  as  they  have  always  been  to  the  natives  who  have  dwelt 
among  the  reptiles  (or  ages. 

Before  going  further  into  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  divide  it  n 
its  two  proper  heads :  firet,  of  those  snakes  which,  though  dreadfdllj 
venomoDs,  are  not  of  »eee<n<ili/  deadly,  if  the  person  bitt«n  U  of  st 
constitntion,  and,  above  all,  if  i?nhnl  and  proper  precautions  a 
secondly,  of  those  snakes  which  are  absolutely  fatal,  and  agaiosl  llv 
effects  of  the  bites  of  which  no  remedies  we  know  of  are  of  tha  Iw 
aTall.  I  am  eorry  to  eay  that  the  last  dass  is  almost  aa  nnmeroDi  ■ 
the  first.  Under  the  first  head  I  include  the  English  viper,  the  Iirp 
black  viper  of  Sonthera  Europe  and  Aaia  Minor,  the  black  snake,  bi 
snake,  tiger-snake  of  Australia,  the  spotted  snake  of  Southeni  C 
the  moccasin  snake,  and  the  rattlesnake,  which  latter  abounds  in  n 
parts  of  North  America.  There  are,  of  course,  de^ees  in  the  amouDl 
venom  of  all  these  snakei,  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  rapidity  with  irh 
death  follows  on  the  bites  of  those  which  are  fatal.  Thus,  a,  tnbeM 
bite  leaves  the  victim  to  linger  in  four  or  five  hours  or  more  of  lu^xhB 
sgpnj  before  the  inevitable  death  ensues;  whereas  in  the  case  istiit 
ooral-snake,  or  In  liama  bianea — the  white  lady^the  stupor  which  p* 
cedes  dissolation  ensues  within  a  few  minntes  after  the  bite,  certain^ 
within  a  tjuarter  of  an  liour.  Thus  also  is  it  with  the  more 
snakes.  The  prD|iortion  of  those  who  die  by  the  bite  of  the  c 
English  viper  is  probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent  to  those  whodi 
by  the  bite  of  the  black  viper,  which  is  about  five  per  cent ;  and  M  4 
up  to  the  rattlesnake,  when  I  fear  the  proportiou  of  fatal  results  is  i 
than  eighty  per  cent ;  and  the  same  with  what  are  eironeoosly  called  tl 
deadly  snakes  of  South  Australia.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  AeA 
include  the  terrible  snakes  of  South  AuBtrniia,  and  above  all  thedreuttJ 
rattlesnake,  among  those  which  are  not  necessarily  deadly  in  their  bi 
but  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  show  my  readers  that  snch  is  lol^ 
the  truth. 

I  have  lived  at  difi'ereut  times  upon  the  prairies  both  east  and  * 
of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  wild  barren  region  which  skirts  near  llM 
"staked  plains,"  and  the  more  fertile  though  equally  desolate- lookini 
expanse  which  is  covered  with  sage-brush  up  to  the  very  foot  of  tl 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  all  these  places  ratDesniUces  were  to  be  fi 
and  sometimes  in  alai-iaing  Dumbers.  On  little  sunlit  knolls  i 
rounded  boulders  as  many  as  twenty  or  even  more  might  ba  sees 
the  space  of  a  few  square  feet,  coiled  up  asleep,  ba«king  in  the  • 
but  each  witb  bis  taii-rattle  left  out,  free  to  move  at  Ihe  liret  eJsi 
and  warn  the  iotrnder  of  bis  danger.  The  rattlesnake  ia  soli 
riciom  snake;  that  is  to  aay,  it  ■wi.W  not.^lv\A-«K&U;aA■J,^^!u&^Jaft«lhl 
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Itv  o(^er-faead.  It  is  preeminently  a  Blaggish  reptile,  almost  as 
lUi  u  the  pafF-adder  or  the  most  beautiful  bat  terrible  coral' 
h  Wben  dislorbi^d,  it  does  not  move  oil',  bat  Eimplj  rattlea  ks 
to  warn  those  coming  near;  and  if  the  intrusion  is  persisted  in, 
as  it  often  is,  will  simply  crawl  slowly  away,  Tattling  all  the  time  as  a 
kind  of  lueuace  ttiat  it  must  not  be  followed,  Tbie,  in  some  prairies 
.  i.t.r£  the  grass  is  letw  lasoriant,  always  leads  to  its  destruction.  With- 
.'.  I  be  aid  of  its  rattle,  its  soft  beantiful  velvet  markings  of  blsok  and 
Ijw  can  always  instantly  be  seen,  and  the  reptile  can  be  killed  by  a 
■Mid  with  a  Bwituh.  It  cannot,  however,  be  treated  with  the  same  indif- 
^Mn  by  the  prairic-hnnter  daring  the  dark  night,  and  whore  the  grass 
^■sk.  Then,  when  the  dry  rattle  is  heard  ahead— a  sound  which  J  can 
iKpsre  to  nothing  better  than  to  tbe  noise  of  peas  rattled  in  a  tin  bos 
— an  ioBtant  halt  is  called,  and  everyone  throws  bits  of  stick,  or  earth, 
or  Btone  in  the  direction  of  tlie  sound,  till  the  vermin  is  driven  off  and 
goes  rattling  away,  when  of  course  tbe  i>arty  give  his  locality  a  wide 
bertli,  and  decamp  from  it.  The  great  danger  of  rftttlesnakes  is,  in 
£wt,  their  slaggishness.  They  sleep  so  sonnd  and  are  so  inert,  that 
they  will  remain  till  aotaally  trodden  upon  without  any  warning  rattle, 
and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  bite  instantly ;  for  even  the  best- 
tempered  Euake  does  not  like  the  heel  of  a  heavy  prairie- settler  on  his 
tail 

Hy  fir^t  vifiit  to  the  great  western  prairies  was  made,  among  other 
,  to  inqairc  into  the  truth  of  tbe  statement  that  tbe  bite  of 
kttlegnake  conld  be  cnrod.  I  prosecuted  my  iD(]uirief=,  indeed, 
I  wide;  and  tbe  result  left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  the 
ake  is  not  neoeeearily  deserviag  of  the  title  of  a  deadly  reptile 
H  instant  and  proper  precautions  are  taken.  I  believe  I>r.Aclam), 
E-Segios  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  when  on  the  prairies  of 
nimoia  with  the  Prince  of  Walef,  made  similar  inqniries,  and  with  a 
similar  result.  My  information  on  this  beiid,  apart  from  general  report, 
comes  from  trustworthy  persons  who  had  been  bitten  once,  and  one 
U  least  who  had  been  bitten  iu-ke,  in  tbe  same  year.  In  all  these 
coKS  the  intended  victims  to  the  reptile's  anger  were  powerful,  healthy 
foang  men,  and  wei-e  with  companions  who  had  tbe  means  and  knew 
bow  to  ^>ply  the  remedies.  These  remedies  are  simple  to  the  extreme 
of  Hverity.  The  instant  a  person  is  bitten — and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
oat  of  a  hundred  the  bite  is  jitst  above  the  ankle,  or  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg  below  the  knee — a  ligature,  generally  a  leather  boot-lace,  is 
fastened  both  above  and  lelow  the  wound.  A  piece  of  stick  can  be 
insefted  between  this  thong  and  the  flesh,  aud  by  twisting  tbe  stick 
dand  round,  the  ligature  is  contracted  till  it  almost  cuts  to  tbe 
Com-wbi«ky^a  terrible  distUlution  of  Indian  corn,  which,  as 
irie-men  themselves  say,  "  will  kill  at  forty  rods" — is  given  in 
IpioDB  doses  us  the  poisoned  man  can  swallow.  In  the  mean  tiaie, 
■Oiin^  onl/  a  few  minata  have  elapsed,  the  &«ft\\  \>is\.'NWiQ  S^t 
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ligatnns  hu  be<x)nie  eo  numbed  that  it  is  almost  dead  to  fet^g, 
and  it  U  then  excoriated  around  the  poisoned  fang-marka,  and  allowed 
to  bleed  ati  freely  aa  it  can.  Gunpowder  ie  next  rnbbed  into  the 
voood,  &nd  a  little  pile  of  abont  an  ounce  put  over  the  incision.  Tids 
is  lighted  by  a  match,  and  the  ignition,  which  at  once  takei  pliu, 
not  only  cauterises  the  wound,  but  partially  destroys  the  tiseacs.  A 
hUatex  almost  immediately  rises  over  the  place,  and  this  again  is  opened. 
A  more  speedy  and  more  etficacioua  method  of  cauterisiuf;  wooni 
does  not  exist  in  medicine.  Indeed,  the  whole  treatment  is  eepmiU; 
ftd^ited  to  the  wild  regions  in  which  this  impromptu  eurjrery  ie  eier- 
ciaed;  for  vei'j  few  prairie-parties  are  without  com-whisky,  still  fciret 
an  without  ^npowder,  and  none  at  all  without  the  means  of  maldiig 
ligatures.  The  most  important  part,  liowever,  remains  to  be  told,  ud 
that  is  the  rule  nerer  to  let  Ihe  injured  man  rest.  The  torpor  wiikli 
oomes  OTer  &nj  unhappy  one  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  or  any  Son& 
Anatraliaa  Enukc,  is,  if  indulged  in,  the  sure  precursor  of  death.  It 
is  a  torpor  and  slee[jinesa  such  as  few  narcotics  could  prodnce— itii 
the  torpor  of  dei.artiog  vitality.  Even  if  the  poor  fellow  has  to  be 
dragged  along  on  bis  bock,  or  rolled  from  side  to  side,  or  tumbled  about 
in  all  directions,  he  must  nol  sleep.  Another  essential,  at  least  ia  Utf 
prairies,  is  the  continued  administration  of  corn -whisky.  No  mtttei 
how  much  the  stomach  rejects  it,  it  must  be  gifcn  continually,  acdio 
large  doses.  lu  about  twelve  hours  after  the  wound,  the  worst  sjn^ 
toms  begin  tu  abatej  but  there  is  sure  to  be  a  recurrence  of  thcmiai 
modified  fonu  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  bite  was  inflicted— 
and  for  these  the  same  treatment  as  to  walking  about  and  whiekjia 
continued,  though  also  in  a  very  modified  form.  In  the  end  a  probM 
outbreak  of  piiinl'ul  boils  on  the  skin,  which  generally  eontinac  for  tbree 
or  four  months,  completes  the  cure.  Once,  when  on  the  prairies,  I  hid 
occasion  to  try  these  remedies  on  a  mule.  I  was  oat  with  a  hoDting- 
party,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  we  lost  two  mules.  Xo  one  thonght 
they  were  bitten,  so  that  when  the  torpor  ovei-took  them,  and  tbej 
lay  down  near  camp,  none  suspected  that  tbey  were  doing  more  tlun 
lasting  themselves.  Both,  however,  were  found  dead  in  the  morning, 
and  one  not  i.mly  dead,  but  cold  and  still',  so  that  he  must  have  died 
soon  after  sniin't.  Itoth,  our  hunters  declared  fj'oni  the  inflamed  appeal* 
ance  of  the  imstrils,  had  been  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  while  graiing- 
We  were  of  course  very  onwiliing  to  admit  such  an  tinpleaeant  Mi 
bat  neverthelees,  admit  it  or  not,  it  tnmed  out  to  be  the  truth;  ft* 
in  a  few  days  afterwards  one  of  onr  party  actnally  saw  a  rattleoub 
bite  one  of  the  mules.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  noin  <i 
the  rattle  near  where  a  mule  was  feeding  close  to  camp.  He  mat 
vaatknaly  towards  the  sound,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  ^ 
iMnoa'it  proceeded,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  distinctly  saw  the  w^ 
Urn  head  and  strike  the  mule  in  the  noee.  An  alarm  was  girft 
fca  make  was  eau\y  toUowoi  ia&  a&  «aK&^>D!^«&.   It  was  mt* 
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II  one— bamiy  three  feet  long — but  it  wns  thick  for  lie  size.    Its 
poiBon-fangB  must  have  be«u  recently  Bhed,  for  ihey  were  eingularly 
snwll— nut  lurger  than  the  tborns  ou  a  rose-tree.     Tlie  mule  never 
iiirred  after  it  was  bitten,  but  remained  with  its  head  to  the  ground  rs 
if  tningfiied.     Now  waa  the  time  to  try  the  prairie  cure.  '  We  made  a 
'^'Jith,"  and  got  it  ronnd  the  poor  brute's  nose,  which  we  cfimpreesed 
■'il  it  became  like  a  dumpling.   It  waa  then  very  deeply  cut,  and  very 
-It  bled  too.     By  the  aid  of  the  same  twitch  we  got  nearly  a  pint 
■liihslfofcom-whisky  down  its  throat.     During  all  these  proceedings 
'    rauk,  which  was,  like  moat  mules,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its 
-  .'il  temper,  made  not  the  slightest  effort  at  resistance.    It  was  evi- 
m  [hat  the  fatal  torpor  was  setting-in,  so  we  hurried  over  the  rest  of 
-'  ^urgerj'.     Tbe  animal  was  carefally  blindfolded,  and  a  flat  piece 
111  Olid  brought,  on  tbe  end  of  which  about  one  ounce  and  abulfof 
tiler  was  placed  in  a  lump  with  a  train  lending  to  it.     The  mule's 
"Has  placed  on  (his,  and  the  powder  fired.     This  apparently  was 
'  (Jiily  part  of  our  proceedings  to  which  the  animal  objected,  for  in 
■pik  of  the  twitch  and  all  our  efforts,  it  reared  with  a  tremendous 
fiaagn  and  fell  on  its  bai^k.     It  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  rest  for 
luii>r.  aud  by  dint  of  flogging  and  pulling  we  got  it  on  its  legs  again, 
ud  by  means  of  the  same  rough  stimulants  took  it  in  turns  to  keep 
il  trotting  up  and  down  for  some  four  hours.     Then  it  was  let  rest; 
Md  next  day  it  was  better,  though  too  weak  to  carry  anything.    It 
«M  never,  however,  fit  for  much  while  we  bad  it — for  about  a  fortnight 
■  '■  re.    Ita  hair  came  off  in  patdies,  and  the  least  load  gave  it  a  sore 
!■- ;  so  we  "  dickered"  it  away  on  tbe  first  eliauce  for  a  little  mustang 
'-;'.  paying  in  kind  tbe  obvious  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
'  ikoimals. 

h  is  generally  supposed  that  rattlesnakes  are  rare;  but,  iu  fact, 
..i  are  about  the  most  common  of  all  the  dangerously- venomous 
"pLilea  that  we  know  of.  They  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
Ui«Blreeta  of  New  York  or  on  the  side-walks  of  the  western  cities  of 
(^lucago  or  St.  Louia ;  but  Mr.  Beirstadt,  the  great  Araericaa  landscape- 
tainter,  assured  mc  that  he  could  show  me  places  within  twenty  miles  of 
Sew  York  where  I  could  find  plenty  of  tbein  ;  and  I  know,  of  my  own 
Wwledge,  that  they  can  be  fonnd  within  five  miles  of  either  St.  Louis 
W  Chiciigo,  In  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  they  abound,  and 
lliey  abound  likewise  all  round  tbe  cliffs  at  Niagara.  The  gentleman 
«  "hose  house  I  was  staying  at  Niagara,  and  who  had  a  very  large 
•Jifliied  cellar  beneath  it,  with  common  barred  openings  to  admit  the 
^lil  and  air,  told  me  t)ie  place  was  always  more  or  less  full  of  them, 
<«  that  fur  that  reason  they  seldom,  if  ever,  used  it.  The  first  reptile 
of  tlii*  kind  I  ever  killed  was  among  the  rocks  round  the  whirl|>ool 
'*'"»  the  Falls,  where  they  are  most  numerous ;  and  the  largest  1  ever 
killtd  was  within  a  few  miles  of  tbe  same  place — Brock's  monument  on 
^  Irontiec  oC  CnUHda.    He  was  a  very  large  Mlon,  &«(ii:\^  &^%  Va\> 
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af  SK  inch. 

3«BsflB-&ii£B.  in  referenoe  to  which  iki 
OLes  ^bsi-1  ^.nik  ;2^Ta&L  1!!fee5 ««  n  so  fluke  more  ihmn  two iniB^ 
tf  .  jo^  -c-"  -jL-«sa  K-flfl:a.»u  oifsae  TOT  front  put  of  the  vpperJA 
T.S:!!  :;^  -iZftjiLL-  »  iL  A  sacc  if  TscMMe.  or,  ixkdeed,  nntal  in  the  vcrj  mt 
:  .ic2:^  ;ar  ic:^  ie  iac  jiuoir  aue  r>2/  of  the  reptile's  month.  Thf 
.£?  =c:i&iK:^s:.icr.  sxiijftTdniiMs  saeOBBiC  needles.  FroBtheml 
:  :.i;  xti::^  &:«ir-er.  smr  .«  nutitfv  in  spice  of  this  fineness^  tnl  tki 
^^•-  »  ^  .izKs  *i  »■[  iMii  VTQ  sti  Tic4Bk-dacts  or  bngt  in  the  nsf  rf 
--«  3«/ui.:^  ji  .'nans  :ai&  w*'^'*'  ksuq  of  the  month  olenites  thm 
3r.  e^2  iivu  &  icratHOC  Tirnm  es  «iincp  fiB£%  and  fay  the  notioBrf 
rsttc  ^sc'iijj..  3.  all!  ssil  sut*  }j  ztt  acnse  of  ilie  adnal  bite^  the  dMf 
i  -rm.ixL  »  ■'.  rrs*!  iimi  ±qm.  '.jft  ia^a  inco  dbe  boUow  hook  ad isli 
„e  viishL  ».-<-  si^  la  fsncGxar  skaee  £uin,  ooUecton  (and  thf 
X?  7.*R  2s:i':rti;cs  uiaK  misc  peigse  -vnki  believe)  ennnot  be  In 
3£*:  ^.  :i  >  rwe  dbz-nMS  SMf  ^^^  s«  waehed  with  the  hand^  m 
-snier  x  v  ^o^inr  '  xw^  Tstfii  TVEleti  eat — the  amaUest  kiad  d 
'\An^  v..  A  'ziX'  4KU7^ — sjfepr  «,!!!«nl*i  ':<  dctLed  f:T  at  least  an  bo«^  1 
iBL  u»=a  •  4f:*i  2  *  "n*..  .:'  :iie  ■5cr«:c?*sc  Kcrlis  *f  ammonia  for  a 
■CMC  *  T-s  ^A  -i  a.nt.  Tiil**  «in*?Kax  ■-■tf  »  i*.Me  into  a  boi  tM 
tfv  '«:^'**j»^ri'  T«i:^  T^jr-i  i*i  :•*<&  "r^L  "xc^i.  drove  one  nthar 
•:•  ■  r-A  r,*  r-tfj-.  i-ni  i-r  u*  «  i  ta^  4  ai»:(i:-  *f:er  his  band  aal 
I  "3.  »t»^  •-cwrn-.:^.-  '^•T^^i  Txa  Tiurri  ":»:'j-  A  similar  accident 
-;'!■..    tM'LT^;.    i     zt    I  i:^j   rrcof!?*  11  Li'i  L»lv^"Ai  Gardens,  !■ 

•r^  »  ..."   ••r^.v^t-- ^ai  l:ir  :*sa.3w 

"•i!^  >  .  -t--^    T^irwrnr  h^cltl  na*:  ~iZ':<s  «»  asd  deadly  snikM 

.5v    .\       '   •:  r       V  >.^.:c  w  cT  Lie-  i^'-i  ;.::ci  often  in  a  ibort   • 

•«  I*  >     *;.     »  Ti.^HUii-^-.  K  I  lii^i  7r:T«i£  ±»a  aenial  expcri- 

-tc-:--        -«•.    *.-sT.    V,;:    1   -'*  r^.aeiK   "C  ■«:iac-  aci  also  a  molt 

.*,-:x;*^    ..tL    r       ■«    I^.    -^•.;>  mi  >ia-.ii:J  :c's{ukT4w  we  tried  hot 

wf  .ivt...     'A  ■*««^.»  s.^'j-.L-rr    'itT'^TM  "w^  lihL  o:q  :oa?cthcr  some  forty 

-sxjN*   ^-i  .•:?>-^^^'s.    AT,   -t  in^  ^.n'lOs^     ritf  iT7«r-^*::5  lasted  neaiij 

•r     i>u;^    ..-1'     r^«^    :*t   >*.nut?  "rxj.  »:  Jess  ihsii  twentv-sera 

.  -:^    K.  •     •   «■   .■    i:*.  iT^oi^i.  nr-.*  usf  -•«*  f^*ci  the  lop  bjoff 

«^N^?wt^  i    %  .   -    r^ri*^i    '     r:S   Jinsitc  ietpir  throogb  the 

f^  :  -^.-T*  *       ..  ^->.   ^^.     .T  :!«a%:  ir«  :iur>£^^  into  the cige» 

«   v.-*i.      1  .1^      •:    ^i..^  *«!?-2:;-i  -v  iiiri  3l^  tizzhtr  notice,  n* 

'U     -i         .    w    :-.->   .  .-  »t:  ■-.  .-w-aL-a  utf  Jftaac  l^*T*e  of  appieheiiiioBr 

-,..     -fc      «.       .':  -"t*.  :•-    r«t  ■  K'vitL  Lits  LfcT^  c*s«,  and  in  tw 

^N^^'*  >>     --s«*^ .      ■-    •  •      .  :;-.  T^.tf:«.  n  «tw  :c  i^s  Jiarsh  Tibiatiag 

•*t-.^  .':^     -..^^      .    i-jfc  rtfTt^wo*  i^*^-Of«  to  make  the 

,^»*.    ^^  .    •.•^  -     «.' .       >  »r  uu  }v  Tfiuair  X  AiXisi  with  a  thin  in* 

"\ .:    >    1.-    --^,    ;xr«  -.  «i.  i«ua  v^Bu:  i&er  aad  stmcksttbe 

^   .-*.,«*^'*^'^  1    jfe-  ?«aK    "TV!*  ifci.  >*^  i=*«:'"».% Vn  miniit<fii  bat 
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■  more  than  twenty  minntes  before  tliey  died.    We  did  not,  how- 
wait  fur  their  dii^aolution,  but,  now  that  tlje  snake  was  roused, 
n  putlii^  in  rabbits,  goiaea-pigs,  and  rata  as  fiist  aa  he  struck 
I  ud  each  lime  he  hit,  the  inevitable  death  came  more  quickly. 
Kit  about  the  twenty-fonrth  or  twenty-fifth  »icliiii,  they  all  died 
i  fbnr  minates.     By  this  time  the  snake,  in  bis  fever  of  rage, 
loken  three  joints  off  his  tail  with  its  incessant  vibrations,  and 
rom  end  to  end  of  the  cage  biting  aa  he  passed  the  bodies  of  the 
a  be  had  already  killed,  and  not  biting  each  once,  bat  tire  or  six 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.    As  we  did  not  wish  to  lose  him, 
B  appeared  likely  to  kill  himself  with  rage,  we  covered  the  cage 
%  cloth,  and  let  htm  rest  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  a  rabbit  in. 
Ule  uiimal  went  over  to  the  snake  instantly,  and  crept  across  him, 
wilhoat  rattling  or  any  sign  of  anger,  he  rose  at  once  and  struck 
f  st  the  root  of  the  enr,  and  the  ralibit  fell  over,  and  died  appa- 
witJiin  two  minutes.    This  experiment  convinued  ns  that  the 
i»ke  c*n  generate  its  poison  in  proportion  to  ita  anger,  or  what 
Its  ita  danger  or  annoyanc*.     In  July,  Angnst,  and  September 
9  of  the  rattlesnake  is  considered  fatal,  as  in  those  mouths  it 
its  skin,  is  sick,  deaf  and  blind,  and  seeuia  to  seurete  an  extra 
renom  for  its  own  protection.     I  was  odcq  staying  in  a 
pnurie-farra,  where   cattle    were    kept   by  hnndreds;    and   the 
•tor  assured  rae  that   when  cattle  were  bitten  in   the   throe 
B  I  have  mentioned,  they  never  came  home,  bnt  were  found  dead 
9  prairie.     Is  the  other  months,  when  the  cows  were  struck  they 
i  to  get  back  to  the  bams,  though  they  nearly  always  died. 
I  rattlesnake's  poison,  !  may  add,  ia  very  fluid,  tjuite  colonr- 
kad  without  either  smell  or  taste.     It  may  be  put  on  the  tongue 
L  minute  quantities,  on  a  piece  of  ivory,  if  the  month  is  per- 
tnc  from  abrasion,  and  be  well  rinsed  immediately  after  with 
' Binmonia-and- water.    This,  however,  ia  a  trial  fiora  which  little 
B  wmc,  and  from  which  the  most  serious  danger  may  arise. 
ii«  BRDM  fiasB  as  the  rattlesnake— that  is  to  say,  terribly  dan- 
^  bnt  not,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  deadly — are  the  large  family  of 
'AoBtnilien  reptiles — the  black  snake,  the  brown  snake,  and  the 
fuBy-marked  tiger-snake.     These  were  at  firr.t   reputed  to  be 
■;  bnt  long  experience,  and  the  free  use  of  the  same  remedies  in 
h  of  Anstrnlia  oe  are  applied  in  the  long  grass  of  the  western 
,  has  shown  condnsiveiy  that  their  bites  can  be  cnred.     All, 
r,  m  with  the  rattleeniike,  depends  on  a  mre  concnrrenoe  of  three 
lene,  which  in  those  wild  parts  are  seldom  to  be  found  united, 
rt,  &8 1  have  said,  is  a  powerful  constitution ;  the  second  ia  im- 
e  help  at  hand  ;  and  the  third  is  intelligent  devotedness  on  the 
f  thojie  who  aid  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  severe  treatment 
muhrinkiDg  tirmneFS  from  tirst  to  last.     1  have  tipoken  with 
L  iffa»  luMw  bMa  biUeu  hjr  r&ttleaBftk«a  as  'iuw^- ksAxi^isai. 
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snakes ;  but  tlie  beat  account  I  got  was  from  mj  brotber,  on 
clergyman  in  South  Australia,  who  was  bitt«n  by  what  is  atill  rei>ali 
to  be  tlie  deadly  brown  snake,     lie  was  going  up-country,  to  visit 
outlying  diBtricta,  for  tbo  area  of  the  (lariBbes  be  has  in  charge 
equal  in  eitent  to  that  of  any  diocese  in  England.     In  the  mid-liial 
tlie  day  he  arrived  at  a  ptilicc-barrack;  and  finding  that  three  menwn 
(!oiDg  on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  the  station  to  which  he ' 
bound,  he  dismonnted  and  decided  to  wait  for  them,  for  the  bsIh 
their  company  and  escort.     Being  passionately  fond  of  botany  : 
geology,  my  brother  of  course  went  out,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  U 
what  he  could  find  to  illustrate  Iiia  continued  works  npon  his  farondl 
studies.     He  had  not  walked  twenty  paces  from  the  barrack,  vbca 
rare  species  of  saxifrage  moss  caught  his  eye,  and  he  stooped  to  g»tli 
it.     While  doing  so,  a  brown  snake  rose  from  beneath  it,  and,  wilh 
rapidity  of  a  cobra,  instantly  bit  him  in  the  wrist.     He  at  once  nm  bii 
to  the  barrack,  told  what  had  happened,  and  the  whole  place  vu, 
the  neiTS,  immediately  active.     One  experienced  bnshman  f 
ligatures  above  and  below  the  wound,  while  another,  in  repeated  sai 
doses,  made  him  swallow  the  best  part  of  a  pint  of  strong  whisky ' 
few  minntca.   The  wound  was  also  cut  and  cauterised  by  an  espli 
gunpowder;  but  my  brother  declares  that  from  neither  of  these 
usQally  painful  operations  did  he  suffer  much ;  indeed  he  laughed  ati 
general  anxiety  about  him,  and  began  to  think  he  mnst  have  givi 
false  alarm.     In  about  twenty  minntcs  afterwardE,  however,  he  felt 
akin  getting  cold.     It  was  not  any  internal  coldness,  but  the  whole 
face  of  the  flesh  chilled  as  if  in  ice.     This  was  the  beginning  of  i 
was  almost  a  mortal  agony.     In  a  short  time  after,  he  grew  livid, 
when  he  was  able  to  write  about  it,  told  me  that  he  felt  as  if  the  ' 
of  a  week's  seu-sickness  was  condensed  in  all  its  bitter  agony  of  na 
into  every  miniite  that  passed ;  while  above  every  other  feeling  wsi 
one  inteDse  yearning  to  lie  down  and  be  left  quiet.     In  this  last  i 
however,  the  kind  jiolice  were  careful  not  to  indulge  him.  My  broth 
a  very  powerful  msn,  nearly  six  feet  three  in  height,  and  rides  si 
seventeen  stone.    It  was,  therefore,  no  easy  matter  to  keep  him  mo 
contiouully;  but  by  relieving  each  other,  and  taking  him  one  under 
arm,  the  police  managed  to  keep  him  going,  till,  some  twelve  hon" 
after  the  accident — about  two  in  the  morning — he  was  able  to  at  bis 
horse  in  front  of  a  policeman,  and  so  was  kept  in  motion  and  wilbow 
sleep  till  nearly  six  o'clock.     During  all  this  time  the  doses  of  uliif".' 
were  given  continuously,  but  without  in  the  least  uft'ecling  his  he*'; 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  bite  was  inflicted,  the  symptoms  ret'on*'' 
in  a  mild  form ;  and  on  the  third  day  he  was  able  to  return  by  aa} 
stages  to  Penola,  though  it  was  some  months  before  he  entirely  ri'- 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  poieon.    This  case  is  worth  mentioDiot^' 
because  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  the  same  barracks,  at  a  time  wbcr^ 
there  were  only  two  policemen  ti\ei;&,oQB  vBA\n.\.'u«\\ki  ^.Vktovm  icaki. 
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Hy  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  reach  his  comrade,  and 

■  he  was  too  far  gone  in  torpor  for  the  aid  of  one  man  to  keep  him 
ug.    lie  died  tbe  same  nig-bt. 

What.  theSouth-AnBtralian  etiakee  are  not  of  necfsnih/ deaA]y  in  their 
ki  baa  jast  been  pnt  beyond  all  question  hj  a  man  of  the  name 
■Ires.  Wbat  hia  antidote  is  he  naturally  keeps  a  secret,  for  his 
knioa  is  that  of  a  showman,  and  be  goes  about  the  country  with  a 

■  collection  of  venomons  snakes,  which  be  first  makes  bite  rabbits, 
■0  show  tbeir  power,  and  then  Sbires  stirs  them  np  with  bis  hand, 
h  their  irritation,  they  have  all  bitten  him  freely.  He  then  takes 
■tidote,  and  again  goes  through  his  performance,  always  once  a 
■emetimes  twice.  This  be  has  continued  for  months  without  the 
Beat  ill  effect.  He  went  at  last  to  Melbourne  to  eshibit,  and 
mt  were  at  once  about  him  to  know  what  his  secret  was.  As,  bow- 
Be  declined  to  divalge  it,  he  was  set  down  as  an  impostor,  who 
pxperimentcd  with  venomous  snakes  from  which  the  poison-fangs 
Been  extracted.  Mr.  Drammond,  a  magistrate,  and  one  of  tbe 
■isicg  yoong  men  of  the  eolony,  was  weak  enough  to  adopt  these 
k'  general  ideas,  and  was  determined  to  expose  Shires  as  a  charla- 
ftHe  accordingly  attended  one  of  hie  exhibitions,  and  insisted  on 
ft  bitten  by  a  tiger-snake  which  had  just  killed  a  fowl  and  after- 

■  bitten  the  showman.  All  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Bbirea 
KBeleea ;  Mr.  Drummond  put  bis  hand  into  the  cage,  and  bad  his 
Hnstantly  gratified  by  being  bitten  in  the  wrist  by  the  same  tiger- 

■  that  had  bitten  Shires.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Drummond 
■'  to  faint,  and  Shires  at  onco  gave  him  his  antidote  from  a  little 
■rtien  he  almost  instantly  recovered  and  walked  home,  apparently 
■feet  health,  and  quite  pleased  at  having  proved,  as  he  thought,  that 
ptkee  were  not  really  venomous.  Some  surgeons  who  knew  what  Mr. 
■mond  wae  about  to  do,  and  had  iieard  of  what  he  had  most  foolishly 
uidled  upon  him  the  some  evening,  but  found  liim  quite  well,  and 
Kflt  having,  aa  he  thought,  exposed  an  impostor.  Next  day,  how- 
pxactly  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  bitten,  all  tbe  symptoms  of 
koisoning  returned.  Doctors  were  sent  for,  and  Shires  was  sent 
Et'be  latter  could  not  be  fonnd;  the  former  did  no  good  what- 
m  ud  poor  Mr.  Drummond  died  in  about  two  hours.  Tbe  inquest, 
ft  aatonisbment  of  all  in  Melbourne,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  man- 
ftter  against  the  showman,  who  is  now  awaiting  his  trial,  though 
MTste  letters  assure  me  that  the  feeling  is  that  Mr.  Drummond 
wa  answerable  for  his  perverse  obstinacy.  The  doctors,  however, 
■liDat  Shiree,  who,  to  this  hour,  refuses  to  tell  what  is  his  antidote. 
■|or  Halford  gave  evidence  on  the  inquest,  and,  on  being  asked 
ft  coroner  how  Shirea's  immunity  was  to  be  accounted  for,  gave  the 
Re  answer  that  he  supposed  that  bis  system  had  become  so  impreg- 
A  with  the  venomous  poison,  that  snake-bites  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

L  tfee  ai6Bti<m  still  comes  back  on  ua,  How  did,  h\ft  B^alftm  fe.wV\«.- 
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come  proof  against  the  venom,  a&  sa;g:^Bted  ?  At  the  befit,  tbe  m^ilaj 
ia  only  moved  a  little  farther  off  hy  the  proff-«sor'a  f^.npid  iheorj,  nl 
Shires  himself  re fuBCB  to  throM'  anv  ligbt  on  thin  most  iutcrwtiag  poU 
of  physiology. 

We  have,  however,  done  now  with  the  venomonB  sniikes  which  ni 
not  eertainli/  deadly  in  their  bites.  Let  m,  then,  look  for  a  moment  i 
the  other  side  of  the  pictnre — to  the  reptileB  from  wljo»ie  little 
all  the  Bkill  of  science  is  unable  to  avert  a  fatal  reaoit.  tlafi>Kimitd| 
there  are  bnt  too  many  of  this  cloee  in  Africa,  Amerieo,  and 
Taken  according  tfl  these  great  divisiond,  we  find  Afrii»,  as  we  mtgU 
expect,  to  be  especially  cnrsed  with  these  peet^,  in  addition  to  hniti 
noiions  and  vcnomona  inaectis  and  scores  of  kinds  of  snakes  which  M 
almost  ftg  dangcrons  oe  the  rattlesnake.  She  baa  no  less  than  teM 
distinct  varieties  of  serpents,  all  of  which  are  known  to  be  abaohtte^ 
deadly.  These  are  the  horned  cerastes  (Cleopatra's  ft.<p),  th*  pUl 
ceraetes,  the  cobra  or  najii,  the  black  adder,  the  puff-adder,  Q 
Morocco  snake,  and  the  river-jack.  Let  ns  take  them  in  the  ordi 
we  have  mentioned  them ;  some  will  only  require  a  few  words,  othi 
deserve  a  lonp;er  notice.  The  homed  cerastes  is  the  moat  repalun 
all  reptiles.  It  is  not  much  above  a  foot  long,  of  a  dni]  sand-colw 
with  a  ronnd  Flat  head  about  the  eize  of  a  florin,  deep  sunk  in  wbi 
are  a  pair  of  cold,  gray,  glaaay-looking  eyes,  with  two  carved  honu  [I 
jeoting  outwards  over  each,  which  give  it  an  expression  that  n  ah 
Intely  fiendish.  This  is  the  asp  with  which,  according  to  tndtlil 
"  the  qneen  with  swarlhy  checks  and  bold  black  eyes"  balked  the  f;n 
Cnsar's  fame.  It  is  abnndant  enough  in  the  deserts  of  Kgyjit  ondUj^ 
Africa,  where  it  basks  in  the  snn,  bat  where  it  is  so  like  thco^oiiri 
the  sand  that  a  person  might  he  walking  among  a  dozen  of  them  w 
out  seeing  one.  Its  bite  is  dea/h,  and  it  is  so  very  slnggtsh  that  It 
scarcely  move  ont  of  tbe  way  t-o  avoid  been  trodden  on :  and  this  IBI 
its  danger.  Camels  are  constantly  killed  by  it.  The  plain  cerwU 
mnoh  larger  than  the  horned,  quite  as  deadly,  and  muith  more  ahnndanlr 
Yet  it  does  much  less  mischief:  for  it  is  easily  seen,  is  very  timid  wl 
very  agile,  and  gets  out  of  the  way  on  the  least  alarm.  Not  so  niili 
the  najii  or  Egyptian  cobra.  This  deadly  ennke  is  much  longer  ard 
altogether  larger  than  its  Indian  namesake ;  but,  like  its  eaetfm  fciw- 
man,  and  indeed  like  all  the  family  of  cobras,  it  is  nutamably  vidont 
Most  snakes  in  captivity  will  get  accnstomed  to  those  who  keep  thmn 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  to  refrain  from  striking  at  them  when  thcyoonii' 
near  the  fronts  of  their  glass  cages.  The  cobros,  esiwcially  the  Egi-ptian 
oobras,  never  acquire  even  this  small  amonnt  of  negative  good-teini>rT 
Nothing  will  keep  them  quiet,  even  among  ihemselvea;  for  thej  W'- 
inoessantly  fighting  and  biting  each  other  in  the  most  vindictive  man- 
ner. They  are  so  obnndant  in  Egypt,  that  numbers  are  sent  annnalli 
to  the  collectors  in  England,  and  not  ten  per  cent  of  them  arrive  alive, 
The/  rarely  live  more  than  a  lwe\NftTa«tv\.V  'm.  cw^wMy^,^*  they  wili 
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'  ni  feed,  and  kill  Ihemeelves  liy  constimtl;  etriking  at  the  glass  of 

c:igr*  when  anrone  comcB  near  tijem.    To  liuniiin  bdiage,  camels, 

-si-s,  iheir  bite  is  fatal  in  an  hour  or  n  tittle  mere. 

i '  loaj-  seem  eirango  that  I  should  say  these  snakes  are  cnnatantly 

L-  each  other,  when  the  elFect  of  their  poison  is  no  fatnl  to  other 

luis!  but  Ruch  is  the  feet.     All  who  hare  kept  venomous  tmakcs 

low  tliat  they  bite  each  other  with  impnnity,  even  thoagh  they  are  of 

Rfemt  species.     Bat  the  bite  of  a  venomoaa  eniike  will  kill  a  non- 

DomoQB  one  aa  qni(;kly  as  it  would  a  rabbit.  There  may,  therefore,  be 

nettling,  after  all,  in  the  old  wives'  tale,  that  the  fat  of  a  killed  snake 

lieh  has  bitten  a  person  ie  g^ood  to  apply  to  the  wound.    The  black 

tder  IB  fonnd  only  in  Sonth  Africa,    It  is  a  hideona  reptile,  abont  four 

~t  Inog,  very  detnlly  in  the  swift  action  of  its  jtoiaon,  and  so  slnggish 

;.-  motewents  that  it  may  easily  be  trodden  npon.     Fortunately, 

■■|>re,  it  is  rather  rare,  and  only  found  in  thick  nndorwood.     I 

.    i  fuuld  say  the  same  of  the  |)u fl-a-lder.      This  most  repnlaive- 

iri^  serpent  literally  abounds  in  Southern  Africa.     It  is,  in  fact,  so 

I )  lint  and  so  easily  can ght,  that  even  after  all  tiie  cost  of  transit 

:  ihe  Cnpe  fine  specimens  can  eafiily  be  ^t  in  Tiondon  at  from  30«. 

:'Ki.  each.    This  ia  really  a  terrible  snake.     It  grows  to  a  length  of 

r  ilian  tiTC  feet,  and  is  often  thi(;ker  than  a  man's  arm.     Its  colours 

..-  dnil  and  repni^ivc  as  is  its  very  large,  fiat,  jnvelin-shaped  head. 

:    ding  it  is  insaiinbly  romciouB,     I  have  ecen  n  large  one  eat  three 

1  .i-liips  and  twelve  sparrows  at  a  single  meal — a  bulk  very  nearlj 

_ri:iit  a*  its  own  bndy.     In  captirity,  too,  it  is  terribly  tjnarrelaome 

uit  iu  mat«fi,  and  they  aic  continnally  biting  each  other  in  the  most 

Mnnuuiner,     I  saw  one  actually  leave  one  of  his  poison-fangs  stnck 

wp  iobo  the  hea<l  of  his  fellow-prisoner,  where  it  remained  for  daye. 

Ua  slnggieh,  disgusting  reptile,  which  haunts  dry  places  and  rocky 

naad,  fa  looked  npon  with  the  greatest  dread  in  Southern  Africa ;  in 

ne  parta  the  fear  of  it  goes  to  such  an  extent  that,  even  after  the 

eatnre  ia  killed,  the  natives  will   not  touch  it  with  their  handf, 

^h'VJDg  that  the  very  skin  can  commnni^ate  the  deadly  poieon,  which 

■■\-js  only  to  its  fangs.     In  the  Bosjesman  country,  on  the  contrary, 

[■It  this  adder  is  enormonfily  abundant,  the  natives  hnnt  them — first, 

.   r,  poison  for  their  arrows;  and  next,  when  the  coveted  head  is  cut 

;lie   reptile,  to  ent  the   thick  body  of  the  snake  itself.     These 

.  _ua  always  creep  upon  the  adder,  as  they  can  very  easily  do,  nn- 

.'iirex,  and  break  its  back  at  a  single  blow.  They  then  carefully  extract 

e  piiieon -glands  from  Lhe  rool'  of  the  mouth.  This  venom  is  very  thick, 

le  glycerine,  and  has  a  faint  acid  tasl«.     Thii^  they  mix  up  on  a  flat 

""■  wiih  an  acrid  jmisonons  gum,  which,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  is 

1  "  parki."     It  is  thus  worked  np  till  it  gets  to  the  consistency  of 

-.  gloe,  when  it  is  spread  over  the  barbed  head  of  the  arrow,  and  fbr  I 

M^il  two  tncfacB  up  ita  point.    The  arrows  are  then  dried  in  tho  sua,     ^^^B 

HBt  Bwaj  in  a  special  sbetith  of  their  own,  apart  trovci  ^V  (^(^TKrun^^^H 
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Bbofts.  Eyery  wavrior  carrieB  some  half-a-dozen  of  the&e  deviliili 
Teapona;  and  I  iim  told,  and  I  quite  believe  it,  that  the  woimlt 
they  inflict  are  as  futal  as  the  bite  of  the  adder  iteelf.  Only  two  tam 
Afiricsn  Bnake^  remain  to  be  noticed;  one  is  the  riTer  jack— tao- 
gnlarly  beanti^'ul  reptile,  exqaisite  in  its  colonrs,  and  of  ^reat  tm  tdl 
thickness  for  a  deadly  snake.  It  hannts  the  rivers  of  Wesleru  Atric^ 
vhere  it  is  etmWy  caught  or  killed ;  frencrally  the  latter,  for  not  mi^ 
are  sent  to  Europe.  The  last  is  the  Morocco  snuke,  nhich  is  abosdid 
in  North  Africa.  This  is  one  of  the  most  quickly  deadly  of  all  intke^ 
aad  quite  ae  venomous  as  the  coral-snake,  or  la  dama  blanra,  of  Ctnln] 
America.  Tet  it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  collections,  becaase  ofiti 
ezoesdre  tiEnidity  and  quickness,  which  enable  it  to  fly  awsf  lib 
lightning  on  tlie  lirst  disturbance  or  noise.  It  is  a  rery  pretty-lookiog 
snake,  and  Tery  docile  in  captivity;  yet  liie  bite  of  this  creatut  ii 
always  followed  by  an  apparently  painless  death  within  half  an  hon^ 
and  generally  in  a  few  minntea. 

Let  ns  pass  now  to  the  deadly  snakes  of  America.  "Wc  need  not 
dwell  long  nprni  ihe  copperheads  of  the  Middle  States,  or  black  inl0- 
Tipers  of  the  Mississippi:  both  kinds  ore  very  common  and  abnadjiit 
enough,  the  liittur  especially,  and  most  onpleasantly  so.  Indim  ta- 
dition  and  the  ex])erience  of  planters  and  negroes  have  shown  bat  Uo 
olearly  that  tlierc  is  no  remedy  for  the  bite  of  either,  thongh  Uu 
action  of  their  [loison  is  slow  and  very  painful.  It  is  in  the  distrtcbof 
Central  Ameriia  that  we  must  look  for  the  swiftest  death-deilcn 
Foremost  omciiL;  them  is  the  coral-snake.  It  is  not  a  large  nukei 
being  only  alxuit  four  feet  long,  with  a  thick,  blnut,  etnmpy  toil;  bst 
its  colours,  its  rich  iridescent  raarkings  of  coral  oad  pearl  eg*1(«,  tU 
(H'taally  Fcem  lo  ^low  and  sparkle,  make  it  the  most  beantifnl  of  np- 
ltlc«.  The  Eiu-t-ludia  diamond-snake  is  nothing  to  it.  UnfortDosUlf 
the  oMiU-saakt-  abounds  in  Central  America,  and,  more  unfortimitdj 
alMt,  it  is  one  of  the  slowest  reptiles  of  its  kind.  It  can  scandj 
wrtKslo.  IWtii'vcrs  m  spasmodical  proridenoes  maintain  that  Nstirt 
ha*  (hn»  deprinni  it  of  the  po««r  of  quick  motion  in  order  to  tcslniB 
lh«  v>wr<.'>)M  Kt  its  i«nib)e  potson.  If  to,  Natnre  made  a  great  iniitikti 
fttr  it  i»  «  fiirt  that  man  fiOsiitMa  are  recorded  from  bitee  of  oont- 
NUtkra  in  i>MiUal  AmeriM  than  trom  the  bites  of  all  the  otha  onkei 
\iM  tt^bw.  The  tniUi  in.  that  the  other  deadly  r«f>tileB,  the  tabi4a 
w  h  ((wM  MhNM.  csB  and  do  fir  at  tha  fint  noise  of  coming  foot- 
«l«(<«t  Ih*  oWil-<Mk«  a^ntUf  atmmtl.  He  heart  the  footatepa  ctmiift 
tuRl  Itttda  it  iai)i^wiU«  to  pH  ««t  of  their  war;  be  nm  nei^srntdi 
M«r  biMb  1«  WM*  a"V  ^  apfcoacbini;  victim :  and  imless  the  WW 
MM  WHlb*  «l^'*i»jS  «4o«at»  <rflbe  r*-.   V--  ■    .■■■■^^,  Li'  i.^  a  iai 

IMi  te  a  fc«  niiaMM  tfbk  Mt^»:..  'r  :\i:tuii 

ntlHtn.  4M  (t»  ywwiloiTtanMpwcas  oi  amMouoo  an  in  aimai 
iim  alMt  M»  M<a.  wkI  <ikatb  almys  takca  place  within  kdfM 
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bonrhood  of  onthoases,  and  is  mach  abroad  at  night,  when  of  course 
Its  Tivid  markings  cannot  be  seen.  The  eifeL-t  of  the  poison  of  this 
make  is  almost  at  once  to  solidifj  the  blood ;  whereas  the  effect  of  the 
eobra*s  bite  is  to  liqnefj  it.  For  instance,  a  rabbit  bitten  by  a  coral- 
make  wonld,  if  its  head  were  cut  off  a  few  minutes  after,  be  found  with 
A  aolid  purple  stuff  in  its  ycins  something  like  dark  currant-jelly ;  if 
A  rabbit  were  bitten  by  a  cobra,  and  its  head  cut  off  an  hour  or  so  after 
deafcb,  the  blood  would  be  found  to  be  entirely  decomposed  into  a  light, 
tiun,  straw-coloured  fluid.  It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  poisons 
of  these  two  dreadful  reptiles  is  essentially  different  on  the  human  and 
mimal  frames ;  yet  cobras  and  coral-snakes  have  been  kept  together, 
md  have  indulged  their  natural  propensities  by  biting  each  other  most 
freely,  and  I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  without  the  least  sign  of  ill- 
dhct  to  either.  The  coral-snake  is  greatly  dreaded  in  Central  America, 
md  the  deaths  it  causes  in  those  regions  are  probably  equal  in  number 
to  the  deaths  caused  by  cobras  in  India,  and  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
tttiinated  in  such  a  country,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  several  hun- 
dreds in  the  year.  I  only  personally  know  the  particulars  in  one  case 
of  death  from  the  bite  of  a  coral-snake,  and  this  occurred  in  southern 
Demerara.  The  victim  was  a  M.  Flament,  a  wealthy  planter.  His 
wife  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  been  visited  daily  by  two  physicians. 
While  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  strolling  with  his  little  daughter 
near  the  house,  he  was  told  by  a  servant  that  the  doctors  had  come. 
He  inunediately  hurried  home  by  the  shortest  way,  crossing  a  wide 
patch  of  grass.  When  nearly  through  this,  and  close  to  his  own  door, 
lie  was  bitten  by  a  small  coral-snake,  on  which  he  trod  while  the 
reptile  was  vainly  attempting  to  wriggle  away.  lie  rushed  into  his 
house,  where  the  physicians  were,  and  with  trembling  lips — for  he 
knew  bis  danger — told  them  hastily  what  had  befallen  him.  Yet, 
though  he  had  the  benefit  of  their  best  advice  and  assistance  within  a 
oiinate  after  he  was  bitten,  nothing  served  to  check  the  fatal  action  of 
the  poison,  and  he  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  shock  of 
this  terrible  calamity  was  fatal  also  to  Madame  Flament,  who  died 
the  following  evening. 

Another  deadly  snake,  which  also  abounds  in  Central  America,  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  tuboba.  It  is  a  dark-brown  reptile,  about 
iBfcn  feet  long,  and  though  intensely  venomous,  does  comparatively 
little  mischief;  for  it  is  both  as  quick  and  as  timid  as  a  hare,  and  is 
)ff  like  an  arrow  at  the  least  disturbance.  Its  poison,  though  inevit- 
iblj  fatal,  is  slow  and  most  painful  in  its  action,  death  rarely  ensuing 
in  less  than  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  bite.  In  this,  and  indeed  ail 
itber  respects,  even  to  a  similarity  of  name,  it  closely  resembles  the 
laboia  of  India.  Both,  though  namerons  enough  in  their  respective 
XMmtrfes,  are  very  rare  in  collections ;  for  their  excessive  timidity  and 
rapidity  make  it  most  difficult  to  take  them  alive,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  efitreme  dtager  which  must  always  accompany  ftnc\i  «ii  \&\eniSk«\. 

VOL,  YUU  1. 
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oaptnre.  Ono  of  the  rarest  and  moat  qaicklj  deadly  of  all  koovn 
leptilee  Ib  occasioually  seen  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Cfll- 
iral  America;  it  is  caliecl  la  elama  blaitcn  —  tbe  white  Jadv,  It  ii 
qntte  without  inurkingR,  of  a  dull  creom-colonr,  and  about  kIx  or  ceno 
feet  long.  Tbc  Indians  relate  most  terrible  tales  aa  to  tbe  eItnD^ 
dinar;  rapidity  with  which  this  snake  kills.  Fortunately  it  is  re^ 
soarce,  and  mostly  haunts  the  banks  of  wild  rivers,  paeslng  nearly  ill 
its  time  in  the  wiiter.  glidia°;  along  with  its  bead  raigcd  a  few  iiu^ 
above  the  stream.  On  the  first  aWm,  it  dives  or  makea  for  Ite 
reedy  banks  wJlh  ivhidi  the  eborce  of  all  those  rivers  arc  friii|^,  uii 
once  among  tlicse,  it  is  in&tuntly  safe  from  detection  or  parFoit  t 
do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  one  having  been  bronpht  aJiie  » 
Enrope,  though  museums  have  several  specimens  preserved  in  sfHrita 
Of  the  snakes  of  India  the  most  fbarfally  deadly  are  undoubtedly  ibt 
oobrs,  the  diainond-sndce,  the  dabois,  and  the  snake-eater.  Uefortft- 
netely,  onr  Eastora  empire  possesses  a  host  of  snakes  which,  thon^ 
not  quite  deadly,  are  still  most  dangerously  renomons ;  bnt  the  four  I 
hare  named  arc  fnt^i,  and  no  remedy  or  even  palliative  is  knon  if 
the  efTect  of  their  bites.  The  best  known  of  these,  because  in&uld; 
the  most  nnmenme,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  most  quickly  fatal,  )i«f 
conrso  the  cobra.  This  reptile  aboonds  in  most  parts  of  India,  mi 
like  tho  coral-Midke,  it  rather  prefers  than  otherwise  the  vicini^rf 
honses,  and  likes  to  make  its  retreat  amid  gardens,  garden-waUi,  nd 
old  ontbnildin^'^.  Thon^  qoick  in  its  movemeDta,  it  is  a  bold,  nan* 
reptile,  and  ono  which,  if  it  thinks  ita  oeigbboorfaood  is  wsbKii^ 
intrnded  on,  wilt  ri^e  and  wait  for  the  onht^y  trespasMr,  and  strikt 
at  once.  This  makes  its  great  danger,  thoagh  at  the  same  time  ■l>^ 
(«<>  on  his  guard  can  seo  tbe  aiake  as  soon  as  it  rises ;  and  when  san 
it  ii  Tory  easily  killed.  It  is  only  tbe  unmber  of  tbese  reptiles,  ind  ll> 
rorlainty  of  tbc  r««nll  of  their  bite,  which  makes  them  is  some  distriett 
almost  a  8c<>nr^  in  India.  Id  tbe  bnubwood  and  ligbt  joi^e  loood 
Ibe  cam  of  Elophanla  tbcr  swam. 

I  know  nothing  in  nature  vbkk  gnv  me  hmA  m  idea  oftsiBli 
and  liondi^h  pt^wcr  as  tbe  aspect  of  a  oobn  wboi  tfaaRm^iIj  ma^ 
With  its  little  h«itd  brat  down  betwecB  tbe  ifnad  of  ita  Imad,  Bnl- 
ttM^ltini;  hoi>) :  with  it*  kt«a  mall  blaek  ^ca^  UnA  aclaalhr  E^iine  vrtfc 
ftittvilt :  with  it«  K^y.  niMd  ^xwi  two  fatt  li^tiy  swaying  beck- 
<lc«^t»aBd  ftwwArvU  in  *^-t  to  srnae,  it  e  ^»itt  tbe  most  dread-lookiBg 
ny»Mof*«J  ,■:■■-  -  '.'--■'  ^■\-'-:j  ■-■v  :•■■  fv:':-.  !l  i?  no  wondtrlhil 
t)(»  l:^T)4MM  adopts  it.  and  camxl  it  loimd  ^  effigies  of  tbak  Aif- 

VMWVfttfrordiMlh.  I  baw  secBwiMraded  leopnda,IhaN 
•%  %Nt  aiNl  Ik^xw.  aad  tbnv^  as  a  rak,  an  bad  enei^i 
Nk  IImt^mv  tMn«  *»J  i|mtleB  i«  coHvanaoa  to  tbae«i- 
«Mm»  m^w  ^t  >  «v4ta  T««  ban  pnmked,  -whaA  ahM 
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power  it  possesses,  and  which  you  see  it  is  on  the  alert  to  use  without 
mercj.  Compared  with  this  silent  grim  reptile,  motionlees,  but  ready 
with  its  hood  spread  and  head  beut,  always  on  the  watch,  the  mere 
roaring  of  lions  and  tigers  becomes  as  insignificant  as  the  bellowing  of 
balls.  The  idea  of  sudden  or  yiolent  death  is  always  more  or  less 
Mfiociated  in  our  minds  with  noise,  struggling,  or  tumult.  It  appears, 
therefore,  something  awful  and  supernatural  to  see  a  cobra  glide  with- 
out a  sound  across  his  cage,  and  with  a  touch  apparently  light  as  a 
feather  infliot  ineyitable  and  almost  instant  death  on  whatever  animal 
ii  pat  near  it.  Battlesnakes  will  only  kill  when  they  are  hungry  or 
irritated;  but  both  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  cobras  will  kill  everything 
that  comes  near  them,  whether  they  are  hungry  or  irritated  or  not.  Dr. 
Fayrer,  in  India,  has  tried  a  most  interesting  series  of  experiments  with 
the  cobra,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  antidote  to  its  poison,  but 
ai  yet  without  the  faintest  prospect  of  success ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that 
this  eminent  physician  now  almost  quite  despairs  of  attaining  any.  The 
experiments  have  been  made  with  all  kinds  of  animals.  A  horse  bitten 
by  a  cobra  died  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes ;  and  it  was  found  that 
the  blood  of  a  sheep  which  had  been  killed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  cobra, 
when  injected  into  a  healthy  sheep,  carried  enough  poison  with  it  to 
cause  death,  though  not  in  so  short  a  time.  In  these  cases,  it  may  be 
laid  that  there  was  little  power  of  giving  what  are  supposed  to  be 
antidotes  to  the  animals,  and  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  keeper  bitten  by  a  cobra  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  unfortunate  victim  had  all 
the  resources  of  University-College  Hospital,  with  the  most  skilled 
aaostance  in  London  to  minister  to  him,  yet  the  man's  life  could  not 
be  prolonged  an  hour. 

The  case,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  first  article  on  this  sub- 
jecti  is  peculiar.  Two  keepers  had  been  out  to  take  leave  of  a  friend 
who  was  going  to  Australia,  and  had  passed  the  night  on  *^  the  spree." 
They  came  back  to  their  duties  at  the  gardens  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
(m  a  raw  November  morning,  both  of  them  far  from  sober.  One  of  the 
two  men  dared  the  other  to  take  out  the  snakes,  which  were  lying  coiled 
ap  half  torpid  beneath  their  rugs,  as  they  usually  are  in  cold  weather. 
Terrible  and  deadly  as  such  a  challenge  seemed,  both  men  entered  into 
its  spirit  of  defiance,  undid  the  cages,  and  took  snake  after  suake  out, 
laid  them  on  the  floor  of  the  reptile-house,  and  then  put  them  back 
again.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  col- 
lection was  thus  treated.  The  diamond-snake,  the  Morocco  snake,  the 
water-Tipers,  the  puff-adders,  the  whip-snake,  and  the  rattle-snake  were 
all  BO  handled.  Only  one  more  snake  remained  to  be  meddled  with, 
md  this  was  a  large  Indian  cobra.  The  keeper  took  it  out,  and  the 
reptile  seemed  quiet,  as  anyone  conversant  with  the  habits  of  snakes 
aroald  know  it  would  be  early  on  a  cold  winter's  morning.  After  being 
lumdled  a  few  seconds,  bowerer,  it  thorougUy  a^^ioW^  m>i\i  ^\^e^  ^i 
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time;  for  tlie  Ixulyoftlic  foolhardy  man  showed  no  signs  whate 
ri'ior  //lorf/'s^  or  stilVnops  after  death,  nor  did  the  most  carefa 
1 1  mortem  examination  detect  anything  but  decomposition  of  the 

which  had  rcdaced  it  to  a  thin  Btraw-coloared  flaid. 

Experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the  deboia  snake  s 
to  bo,  as  I  have  said,  almost  a  prototype  of  the  Central-American  t 
Dr.  Fajrcr  made  one  of  these  reptiles  bite  ahorse,  which,  thongfaii 
agony,  snrvired  the  injury  eleven  honrs.  It  may  seem,  at  th 
glance,  that  these  experiments  are  cmel;  but^  in  truth,  they  are 
and  wholly  conducted  with  an  earnest  effort  to  endeavour  to  di 
some  antidote  which  will  render  human  beings  safe  against  tl 
juries  which  these  terrible  snakes  are  inflicting  almost  eveiy  i 
Tndia  and  all  tropical  climates.  It  is  said  that  a  cure  for  the  bite 
diamond-snake  has  been  discovered.  I  can  only  say  I  veiy  mueh 
it ;  and  oven  if  it  were  true,  it  would  not|  as  a  discovery,  be  of 
im])ortanco,  for  the  diamond-snake  is  rare  and  excessively  timi 
so  does  but  little  mischief.  The  discovery  of  an  antidote  here 
only  bo  of  rotative  value  in  so  far  as  it  should  afford  some  due  % 
with  others  before  the  mortal  effects  of  whose  poison  adenoe  i 
helpless.  Of  this  great  result  we  have  yet  no  prospect.  Tliese  i 
snakos  woro  deadly  before  the  Pyramids  were  bnOt^  before  the  ca 
Kloi^ianta  wci^  carved^  before  Confbdus  preached  among  the  fa 
Northern  Ohina :  and  I  feel  no  confidence  whatever  that^  as  k 
Ihoto  ropiiWs  rxi»t«  and  as  long  m  men  and  animals  remain  to  be 
by  thonu  Ihoy  will  not  pvove  deadly  to  the  end  of  time. 

N.  A.  wool 
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neiter,  tnEUilier,  kindlier  painter  lircs,  and  nill  long  live,  I  trust, 
a  the  Englifili  school,  than  Mr.  Hc-nry  O'Neil.  He  is  worthily 
[Awudate,  and  ere  long  I  suppose  will  he  nnmbered  among  the 
mj.  The  good  work  he  has  been  doing  for  bo  many  years  clearly 
■ties  him  to  reach  the  highest  grades  in  the  pictorial  hiernrohy, 
7  are  not  many,  and  the  higheet  is  of  no  TC17  suriirising  altitude. 
The  President  of  the  Academy — on  the  piinciple  of  the  Russian 
Ciril  Service,  in  which  a  copying- clerk  rnnks  with  an  eflsign,  and  a 
eoBm  IBS  inner  of  audit  with  a  major-general — may  he  Jaet  on  a  par, 
pwIiapB,  with  one  of  those  dignified  clergj-men  with  fihoTclled  hats 
and  tlBck-gaitered  legs  who,  during  the  season,  are  continually  pot 
teriug  about  the  water-colour  exhibitions.  Why  should  the  dignified 
cierpj  eeem  almost  excluBively  to  patronise  water-colonr  painting, — 
*«,  there  goes  another  little  green  ticket,  at  the  bidding  of  a  "party 
m  a  shovel,"*  into  one  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  frames, — and  why 
Ehoald  their  wives  always  wear  orange-poplin  dresses?  But  this  by 
"ic  wy.  I  BOy  that  an  English  artist  cannot  hope  to  rise  very  high 
on  ttic  social  ladder ;  no  Gcld-mnrshara  brilon  lurks  in  the  drawer  of 
"i' paint-box.  There  are  no  cardinal's  hals  for  the  members  of  St. 
I'Uke's  Cullege.  I  read  the  olbcr  day  with  astonishment  that  Canova 
***  »  count.  What  could  the  crowned  Leads  have  been  about  to 
fiafcr  nobility  on  a  mere  kneader  of  e!uy  and  chipper  of  marble? 
O'f  John  Cowslip  Chawbacon,  Bart.,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Dairyfed- 
Pwk,  and  with  a  rent-roll  of  thirty  thousand  a-yenr,  is  clearly  a  per- 
•"ttigB  whose  elevation  to  the  peerage  is  an  act  as  just  as  it  is  gracc- 
™'.  Napoleon  I.,  being  a  usurper  and  "  cad,"t  made  those  painter- 
«llo«g  Hftvid  (a  Red  Republican,  my  dear !),  Gros,  and  Gi:rard,  barons ; 
Wd  the  nephew  of  the  usurper,  the  j/airmii  as  he  audaciously  terms 
'"fflscir,  when  Horace  Vemet  lay  dying,  sent  him  the  Grand  Cross  of 
(lie  legion  of  Honour.  That  glittering  bauble,  lying  on  the  mori- 
,1  ™d'B  pillow,  was  of  DO  great  account,  perhaps ;  yet  may  the  symbol 
"  (  honour  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  prince  and  by  the  whole 
D  have  been  as  a  drop  of  balm  on  that  quiet  deathbed. 

a  Alfonl.     I  sm  rciiulved,  now  lliot  en  mucli  non^iise  i^  lulked  about 
vhcnevcr  I  u&e  a  hIuij^ expression,  to  give  m;  authoril}'  [or  it. 
e  natural  history  of  ''  cnde,"  ride  Mr.  James  Hannsy,  in  the  /in^riat 
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No,  Mr.  n.  O'Neil,  yoa  will  neyer  be  Baran  0*NeiL— Sir  Bdwii, 
they  haye  done  as  much  as  thej  can  for  yon  in  allowing  jon  to  ibm 
the  accolade  sometimes  conferred  on  aldennaniceheeaemongenvlMitfaf 
come  np  to  St.  Jameses  with  an  addresa.  Yon  will  nerer  be  YlnMk 
Landsecr. — ''  Comes  et  Equea  Titianus  M^^  cried  Charles  Y^  indeed,  vhi  \  | 
he  saw  the  "  Assumption"  at  Venice.  Was  there  erer  a  patent  of  paih  - 
age  so  informally  bestowed !  We  can't  deciy  old  Charlea  Quint  «  • 
"  cad/'  perhaps ;  bat  he  was  a  Catholic^  and  those  Bommiiti,  fn 
know,  have  shockingly  bad  manners. 

Wending  my  way  to  the  priyate  yiew  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bqil 
Academy  one  Friday  in  the  last  past  Hay  (1868)»  I  lemembved  tWl 
had  not  enjoyed  the  conrtesy  of  the  &A.%  as  signified  on  a  deanidfh 
ticketi  by  their  obliging  secretary,  Hr.  John  Presoott  Ejoigfat^  Ibr  tar 
whole  years.     Forty-eight  months  had  passed  since  I  had  sea,  ii 
Trafalgar-square  at  least,  a  Landseer,  a  Hadise^  a  Millais,  a  Feed,  a 
0*Neil.    *'  Now  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself,"  I  said.    The  expeotatiea 
and  the  aspiration  were  as  candid  and  proyed  as  fidladous  as  Hia- 
beth*s  *'  Welcome,  life :  mine  is  going  to  be  a  yery  happy  one^**  in  Wm 
Thackeray's  charming  story.    I  found  myself  in  the  middle  room,  ai 
in  firont  of  Mr.  Henry  CNeil's  crowded  picture,  "  Before  Waterloo" 
I  had  already  heard  something  about  this  performanca     Panegyrks 
upon  it  had  leaked  out  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Ohseirer,    Littk 
Tchoriuri^  the  "  Gossiper  from  the  Studios,"  who  goes  round  in » 
hansom  the  day  before  "  sending  in,**  and  bores  all  artistic  St  Jobn's- 
wood  and  Kensington  to  death,  had  said  some  sprightly  things  in  tbe 
Ptrcolator^  the  journal  to  which  he  is  attached,  about  Mr.  0'Neil*i 
"Before  AVatorloo."     It  was   a  "grand   and   massiye   compoBitaon" 
according:  to  Tchorturps,    The  "  chiaro  oscuro'^  was  "  wonderful.**   The 
*^  keeping"  was  faultless.    The  manner  in  which  the  middle  distance 
had  lH\^n  ** stippled"  and  the  foreground  "scumbled"  was  maryeUoM- 
If  it  had  a  faulty  it  was  perhaps  that  some  of  the  "  camationB**  were 
defioiout  ;u  r.^rhiJ^zZiU  and  that  the  impasfo  of  the  high  lights  wai 
somewhat  tvv>  stivugly  marked.    Thus  Tchorturps.    He  is  worth  bii 
guinea  a-wwk  for  the  tine  words  he  uses- 
Mr.  0*Neil  is  I  am  happy  to  beliere,  a  popular  fayourite.    Not  in 
the  sn'ust^  iu  which  that  term  is  applied  to  the  Great  Vance  and  tbe 
JoH>^  Nash.    They  are  br.:  popular  in  posting-bills  and  Era  adTertiee- 
meuts«  anvi  the  csiima:iv^n  of  the  donkeys  who  bray  at  music-halli. 
Uut  I  tiiiv.k  the  jxvvle  Iviievc  in  Mr,  O'XeiL  and  like  him,  and  admiit 
hia  J^*tuus,   We  ha>o  a*;  \^cp:  azd  smiled,  I  suppose,  over  "Eastward 
h^kT  atui  **H\W4e  ,S;:^:n."    1  w^  prepared  either  to  be  Democritos 
or  HrWK^Utxw  o>vr  W^tcrkv ;  Vc;  JifiiT  inspecting  the  picture  I  elected 
'%  W  tteuJuMT  the  ;&;:j:V.*rj:  r.v^r  tV.e  weeping  philosopher,  but  to  go 
IV  «u)Vf«  di«iptv*r.:<\\  ar;i  rsvr*rc:  ror  did  I  recoyer  my  spirits 
1  )(|rh^^>I  ^"^^  M*-  >\;;V;s  •*  :sx-c  l^:•:a  5^/  tiMps  h  Conquer" 
-Aminos*  st^x^^v.s  r.^e '  — x^V^.sr.  \5.  ^^  tk^^ \«l\v«  v^RaR»»Qi^  ihan 
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fDiabUl — in  the  name  of  nil  that,  &c.,  Mr.Henry  O'Neil,  what 
reyoa  been  aboot  bo  stolidly  to  misconBtnie  the  Bpirit  and  sentiment 
or  a  acene  which,  among  all  living  Britieh  artists,  yon  seemed  meet 
<]i»lificd  to  paint?  Why,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  who,  in  the  atitonifihing 
dettnesa  with  which  he  paints  flowing  drapery,  rich  embroidertngs,  ■ 
(relied  cornices,  and  diapered  panels,  often  forgets  the  eiigences  of  a 
tiling  called  Human  Expreeeion,  and  whose  best  works  look  like  splen- 
iidlj'-wloarod  woodcnte  from  the  Illuslraleil  London  Jftus,  would  hayo 
succeeded  better  in  the  "  Morning  of  Quatre  Brae"  and  the  "  Eve  of 
WUerloo,"  Here  was  no  obscaro  text  to  puzzle  a  painter — here  were 
no  amhiguouB  readings,  no  faulty  gloss,  no  half-told  stury.  Yon  had, 
Br.O'Neil,  only  to  take  down  your  Byron  —  the  cheap  edition  may 
now  be  bonght  at  the  railway  book-stalla  for  three-and-eispence  — 
toniBp  "Childe  Harold,"  and  begin  : 

"  There  wns  u  sound  of  revelry  by  night. ' 
Byron  is  as  fall  of  suggestion  as  to  the  battle-week,  ae  the  Annual 
SfjUtiT  for  1815  is  of  facts.  The  Childe  has  noted  down  every  point 
Utat  &  painter  should  dwell  upon  :  Belgium's  capital ;  beauty  and  chi- 
nlcy;  fair  women  and  brave  men ;  voluptuous  swell  of  music ;  oara 
muling  o'er  the  stony  street ;  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  gathering 
i|  bot  haste  i  daybreak  on  the  Place  d'Armes ;  Scots  Greys  defiling 
ridigh  tho  Porte  de  Namur;  cannon's  opening  roar.  Why,  Byron's 
('■'■ni  is  a  whole  Wardour-stroet  full  of  glorious  bric-H-brac  ready  to 
i^utist'a  hand  and  mind.  That  Mr.  O'Neil  has  read  "Childe  Harold" 
>■  obrions.  He  qaotcs  sik  of  the  very  weakest  lines  in  the  third  canto, 
«id  his  work  is  aa  weak  as  his  text.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  or 
fiainsl  bis  ''composition,"  his  "keeping,"  his  "ckuiro  oscuro,"  his  "mid- 
^^•i  digtnnce,"  his  " scnmbling,"  his  " stippling,"  his  " morhide^yi"  or 
iiii  "imjiaato."  Viewed  in  the  light  of  so  much  colour  skilfally  applied 
(ow  much  canvas,  the  piutnre  is  well  enough;  but  it  is  an  utterly 
iiiMgliificant,  dumb,  inert,  immobile,  useless,  sonllcsa  thing.  You  only 
Mj  a  lobster-Bancc  and  cherry-imdding-hned  mob  of  officers  in  military 
uaiform  tramping  down  a  staircase,  and  some  namby-pamby  young 
lidiea  simi>ering  at  them  throngh  the  bannisters.  Some  are  pretending 
lo  whimper ;  but  thoir  tears,  you  can  see,  are  aa  false  as  the  paint  on 
tbtur  Thoc*.  It  IB  well-nigh  distracting  to  mark  how,  in  a  moment  of 
miADConu table  aberration,  an  excellent  master  has  sull'cred  a  glorious 
ypfottaaity  to  go  by.  What  a  story  might  have  been  told  on  that 
Calrcttse!  Wae  Pozzo  di  Borgo  there?  Brunswick  was.  What  has 
b^O'Neil  done  with  iiimf  And  where,  if  yon  please,  is  my  Lord  of 
,  and  Captain  Bawdon  Crawley  of  the  Lifeguards,  and  two 
n  by  the  names  of  Dobbin  and  Osborne,  captaiua  in  a  marching 
oit? 

Ii,  then,  when  the  familiar  names  came  back  to  me,  I  felt  consoled, 
i  the  bad  picture  with  a  etioog  "U.ft|  U»  loulux'Nue.Aa 
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paint  a  better !"'  As  for  me,  the  crowded,  dnsty,  garish  Acaderaj-reonn 
with  all  their  glisteriog  of  gold-leaf,  tlic-ir  odour  of  newly-applied  Tumid 
battling  with  the  Ecents  from  Air.  Rimmcl's  Ehop;  with  all  tlidr  lisping 
fopa,  and  fatnons  critics — nnmber  me  amon^  Ihat  little  lot,  Veniienio» 
blee — and  their  dyed  and  painted  and  stencilled  and  frizzed  and  criapri 
and  powdered  "  girls  of  the  period,"  with  their  high  cockamaji^  tti(k> 
knots  of  false  hair,  and  gaunt  or  fuh^y  mamnias  following  in  tbes 
trains,  watchful,  auxion^,  lynx-eyed,  a-s  though  a  young  fellow  vilh 
money  might  be  hooked,  even  at  a  picture-show :  all  tlicse  faded  siraj, 
and  Gharing-croes  and  London  n  ith  them,  and  I  was  wandering  nientail; 
in  dear  old  Brassel.',  strolling  about  the  Pare,  and  skimming  ihe  lut 
yellow-covered  novel;  toiling  up  the  Montague  de  la  Cour,  and  jwerinj 
cnrionsly  into  the  lace  and  jsTrelry  ehope  ■,  taking  ehelter  from  tbenia 
in  the  O-aleries  ^c.  Hubert,  among  plump  grisettee,  and  stolid  Plemii^ 
in  blouses;  or  stuuding  in  the  Great  Place,  and  torning  now  to  lookOD 
the  Maison  dee  brns^sGurK,  and  now  on  the  Maieon  du  Hoi;  noirtttbe 
mansion  on  whoge  fi-ont  is  written  the  Eupplication  to  lie  delivered  fetus 
plague,  famine,  and  M'arfure ;  and  now  at  that  aetoniBhing  U^tel  de  Yille^ 
by  one  side  of  nhich  I  koow  there  runs  a  cunning  little  Btreet,  leading 
to  the  more  cuiming  little  niche  where  the  ilannekia — drollest  and 
most  harmless  of  pagods— indulges  in  his  nnntterable  and  everlutiag 
impudence.  But  the  memories  roll  farther  back.  1  am  still  in  Braacelh 
bat  it  is  iu  days  long  before  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  or  the  Galeria 
St.  llubert  were  boitt.  The  year  of  grace  is  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteffl; 
and  it  is  a  knot  of  Driiish  grenadiers  who  are  gathered  ronnd  the  Mui- 
nekin,  cracking  their  rude  jokea,  at  which,  though  understanding  netei 
a  word,  the  sturdy  Low-conntry  weucbes,  who  hare  come  to  fill  tlieii 
pitchers  at  the  fountain,  giggle.  Do  yon  see  that  tall  man  in  militai; 
jacket  straggering  out  of  a  tavern,  tnisting  his  moustaches — a  iM 
omameut  in  the  British  army  in  '\b — and  clanking  hia  epurs  wtbs 
pavemout  ?  He  walks  aim-in-ann  with  a  thickset  fellow  witit  a  brdM 
noee,  top-boot^  a  white  bat,  and  a  belcher  haodkeicbief  round  Mt 
neck.  A  Iwlcher !  Why,  be  in  the  top-boots  ia  Jem  Belcher  himieU^ 
and  the  military  svaggerer  is  Shaw  the  lifeguardsman.*  Marie  Uat 
dashiug  officer  iu  cavaliT  undress,  spurring  his  chaigw  towards  the 
Paru.  Ho  slope  ti>  fipeak  to  a  stern-looking  goitleman  in  civilian  giil^ 
whtt  strides  along  alone,  and  as  though  he  m-i^ted  to  be  alone.  He  '% 
eteru  i^  Thomas  Ticton.  Trinidad  and  "apUetut  la  matim  d  Ltm 
(ItMhvM"  itt^y  yot  be  ringing  in  his  eat^  not  to  be  sabdued  evai  bf 
llw  tntiU|wl-idast  t>f  gKvy  with  which  litese  ten  years  past  his  name 
*  XottMiii^MvMiM  wfUMMat  li>B<l.IuBM>tqsito«rimiButowbelhw 
<W  vvMnttJ  Mr.  IMt-ltvr  wu  -  ikiuttttiBc"  u  tW  pntin  [Hxiod  of  tbe  battk  rf 
W«l«ttM. ;  Imt  U  W  JkI  A>  Aiuvtli  ia  IS  U  ix>«tw«  u  m  proUUe  w  tbst  be  riMwU 
kMV«  twm  tM  l^ntSA^s  ainl  wnwrtiiac  viilt  Shaw.  «fe>  «««  kincelf  a  priaeA^Uv. 
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baa  ]iem  boroe  nil  over  Enrope,  The  dnebiog  ilraggoii-officcr  who  has 
juit  nined-up  bis  steed  to  aek  Lis  8tern  comrade  to  dinner — an  invite 
wliii:h  Ihc  etcrn  comrade  aa  eteinlj  refuses — is  tbe  Earl  (if  Uxbridge, 
nur  Mnrat,  our  Cid,  oar  Aubilltg.  He  is  deBtined  witliio  the  next  few 
dt,it  to  )(i«e  a  leg  and  win  a  niariiuisatc. 

But  enoogb  of  the  ghoBts  of  men  who  really  lived ;  place  for  the 
jibuiioms  of  thuED  i;ho  never  bad  existence  save  in  the  imagiDation  of 
Itn  romancer.  Cunie  along,  Jos  Sedlcy,  covenanted  Eervant  of  the 
UimoafEible  East  India  Cunipany.  There  is  Jos^fat,  pale,  ineffubly 
tUDisiitd ;  ciirled,  oiied,  and  perfumed ;  wrapped,  though  it  is  mid 
Jbov,  m  a  furred  and  braided  pclisee,  and  fclipping  into  a  hired  bai- 
uDci^e  at  the  door  of  tho  Uiitel  da  Pure.  Ue  is  about  to  take  that 
pretty  timid-looking  lady,  in  the  purple  Bpcnccr  and  the  coahcatile 
hmM  of  white  chip,  out  for  a  drive.  She  is  bis  sieter,  Mrs.  Captain 
indeed.  Her  husband's  father  is  enormously  rich ;  but  her 
ipa  has  bad  misfortunes,  and  sorrows  even  more  puignant  are 
for  her.  Awoj  with  you  1  Enjoy  tbe  suneliine  while  yott  can, 
ittlc  Amelia !  sillieet  bnl  itioel  alfectionato  of  heroines. 
hired  barouche — well,  it  may  be  hired ;  yet  another  carriage  I  see 
Bumptuous  }einm  to  be  hired  in  all  nruseeis.  Two  horseB! 
nothing  under  four  horses  will  servo  Mrs.  Kawdon  Cruwiey,  who  is 
It  nife  of  a  baronet  a  sou,  an  officer  in  the  household  cavalry,  an  aide- 
de-cunp  on  the  general's  staff.  Times  are  altered  since  MUs  Sharpe, 
Uk  governess,  was  browbeaten  by  the  croES  old  woman  at  the  Chia- 
«ick  boarding- sell uul,  and  since  callow  Becky,  with  a  bottle  under  her 
iggcd  sliawl,  was  sent  from  the  drawing-academy  to  the  public-house 
Utbe  corner  to  fetch  gin  for  her  dissolute  papa,  the  painter.  KodianL 
ooi,  iu  BBtin  and  lace  and  jewelry,  is  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  It  is  not 
ohe  who  pnys  for  the  hire  of  the  barouche.  S/ie  pays  for  nothing.  It  is 
But  the  Captain,  her  consort,  //e  |jbj8  nobody.  The  Amphitryon — he 
"  i'  now  fully  earn  his  title  by  inviting  tbem  both  to  a  grand  dinner  at 
i^eslaurnut  thin  evcniug — is  General  Sir  George  Tufto.  That  is  be, 
grandly- whiskered  and  padded  gentleman  with  the  corsets  beneath 
-.».  toatce.  See  him  lift  his  hat  to  a  passing  cavalier.  That  is  the  Sir 
'itijiyltun  Cotton  better  known  to  fame  as  Lord  Comberuiere.  Mrs. 
Itediy  is  all  uuds  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles.  She  has  a  smile  even 
tw  that  Btupid,  awkward,  good-natured  Captain  Dobbin,  who  comes  hot 
fend  panting  to  the  hotel-door  with  an  enormous  bouquet  he  has  just 
beugtit  in  the  Marcht-  aux  Fleurs,  aod  is  grievously  disuppointcd  to  Hud 
Ibit  the  l»dy  for  whom  he  intended  it  has  juet  driven  away.  The  lady 
m  BOt  Utb.  Crawley;  her  name  began  with  an  A^that  is  to  say,  with 
n  0.  A«  fur  Rawdon  Crawley  and  George  Osborne,  they  arc  drinking 
fVKW  and  playing  billiards  in  a  caft^  and  the  cavalry  is  winning  the 

fOHli  of  the  other  arm  of  the  Ecrvice  rapidly. 
boH  the  world  goes  on  in  1»S15.     Thus  it  went  on,  perhaps,  many 
tode  of  years  before :  thus  may  it  go  on  man;  Uiooaui^  i^i  ^|{M% 
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lean  Bhareii,  bestriding  his  famous  charger  Pjramns.  There  is 
iawdon  Crawley,  his  eyes  wet  with  parting  from  the  worthless  little 
fooian  he  lovea,  riding  slowly  in  the  wake  of  his  general,  smoking  a 
agar — is  not  this  the  tiniest  bit  of  anachronism,  oh !  W.  M.  T.  ? — 
'■efblly.  See,  there  is  George  Osborne  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
MBpany;  and  here,  a  conple  of  days  later,  is  the  bloody  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  George  Osborne  lying  on  the  platcan  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
had,  with  a  bnllet  through  his  heart. 

I  can  with  difficulty  assnme  that  there  are  any  int<^lligcnt  persons  of 

&a  Victorian  era  who  hare  not  read  and  re-read  the  wonderfal  drama 

of  hnman  life,  the  more  wonderful  analysis  of  human  yice,  weakness, 

■NannesB,  and  folly,  called  Vanity  Fair.  And  with  much  greater  diffi- 

odfy  ooold  I  deem  it  possible  for  any  literate  person  to  wander  about 

&«Bflel8,  or  take  that  inevitable  but  sorely  disapi)ointing  trip  to  the 

Idd  of  Waterloo  itself,  without  peopling  his  mind  incontinent  with 

dl  the  Thackerayian  dramatis  personoif   and  all  the  phases  of  the 

Titerloo  episode  in  Vanity  Fair.    In  compariEon  with  the  astonishing 

lUl  with  which  Thackeray  has  made  out  of  the  great  battle — which,  in 

iUf,  he  never  describes — an  unseen  pivot  on  which  turns,  from  first 

to  last,  the  whole  machinery  of  his  story,  the  Waterloo  cha])ter  in 

Vietor  Hugo's  Misirables,  brilliant  and  graphic  and  powerful  as  it 

%ieeni8  bnt  a  clumsy  piece  of  *' padding,"  dragged  in  by  the  head 

ltd  shonlders  to  fill  up  a  gap.    For  my  part,  the  last  time  I  went  to 

Waterloo,  I  found  Hougoumont  and  the  Belle  Alliance  and  the  Haye 

fliinte,  so  many  blackened  and  crumbling  booths  in  Vanity  Fair.     I 

ifcoold  not  have  been  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  names  of  the  Marquis 

Of  Steyne  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  the  visitors'  book  at  Mont  St.  Jean, 

or  to  be  told  by  the  cicerone  at  the  Cottonian  Museum,  that  yonder 

bettered  shako  hanging  up  had  belonged  to  M.  le  Capitaine  Osborne, 

ir  that  the  dinted  broadsword  hard  by  had  been  worn  by  M.  Crawley, 

}fieier  aux  Gardes,  Milor  Anglais. 

The  highest  praise  which,  as  I  conceive,  can  be  awarded  to  a  work 
If  fiction  is  that  the  circumstances  therein  narrated  may  be  taken  to  be 
ike  troth,  and  the  personages  represented  accepted  as  real  people.  The 
tSttd  is  probably  a  fiction,  and  Paradise  Lost  is  certainly  one ;  yet 
nvybody  believes  in  Nestor,  and  Thersite?,  and  Ulysses,  and  Agamem- 
and  Abdiel,  and  Ithnriel,  and  Raphael  the  good-natured  angel, 
a  battle  in  heaven  with  real  cannon,  or  the  interference  of  all 
of  GlympoB  in  the  petty  squabbles  of  a  lot  of  rascally  Greek 
do  not  itrike  ns — so  exquii^ite  has  been  the  dexterity  of  the 
being  rery  out-of-the-way  occurrences.  The  reality,  how- 
HMiflf  JUr  does  not  demand  even  the  slight  concessious  which 
^  ftom  the  imagination  of  those  who  read  Homer  or  Milton. 
^  •  pbiii-clocbes  one,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  as 
■«  take  the  Times  newspaper  or  Harfs  Army-Liit.  The 
aUained  bjr  Mr.  Thackeray  in  b\5  cXia^'Menk  o'OLiiDft 
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Wuiorloo  lime  is  on  a  par  with  the  excellence  attained  by  CifUii 
Sibonie  in  liis  model  of  the  battle-field  itself.  It  is  excellence  rfdi 
kind  rccopiised  by  the  horse  and  the  birds,  when  the  first  neighed  il- 
tho  painted  representation  of  a  horse,  and  the  last  pecked  at  the  paintii^ 
frnit  in  tlic  old  Greek's  picture.  The  old  ship-captain  who,  whoi  thi: 
conversation  turned  on  the  voyage  to  Lilipat,  declared  that  he  kuv 
Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  only  that  he  lived  at  Wapping  and  notil ! 
IkOtherhitlic,  passed  on  Swift's  immortal  satire  a  criticism  analogooill^ 
that  which  might  be  passed  on  Vanity  Fair;  and  Swift^  be  it  lemeifti! 
iKTod,  to  his  greater  praise,  was  dealing  with  the  most  extravagiiit 
personages  and  the  most  incredible  circumstances.  The  wonderful  vA 
similitude  which  marks  the  writings  of  Defoe  continnes  to  excite  aitoft- 
ishmont  and  delight ;  but  Defoe's  workmanship,  like  his  genius,  waof 
a  much  lower  order  than  those  of  the  masters  I  have  named.  He  urn 
certainly  gifted  with  a  wonderful  faculty  for  "lying  like  truth;"  bat 
lio  availed  himself  liberally  of  real  incidents,  and  nnscrnpulousljLof  thi 
materials  phuvd  in  his  hands  by  real  people.  I  once  transcribed,  in  I 
bv\'k  called  Caiitain  Danf/erous,  the  narrative  of  the  real  Alexindff 
S'ikirk,  as  ii  is  to  be  found  in  the  Voyages  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogtn; 
\\\\C\  in  I'.is  Aiwmnl  of  the  Plague,  by  a  Citizen  tvho  lired  in  London  &t 
:  .  .  4"i',  •,  as  in  all  his  other  lietions,  from  Moll  FUniders  to  CoM 
i ,  l\  :'vv  prv>bably  worked  on  a  borrowed  canvas  and  with  borrowed 
yo\\'.:>.     l".:o  ounuiuj:,  however,  which  guided  his  pencil  is  beyond  all 

l\\'  v'v.'v  rv:-.:.;r..or  I  know  who  can  at  all  compete  with  Thackewy 
M  ,.^-  A".  V :  '.v.^xi'.^c  JiurviiJor  forget  that  he  has  before  him  imaginary 
V.V  -..s  .iVvl  ::vy^'.yuV*.o  U'iic^.  is  Balzac.  The  romances  of  Scott,  mighty 
vi.;v...i.\  xs  ".  '  ^^:u<,  v/.doui  vor.ctal  the  art  with  which  they  liare 
.vv  ;  ,v':  ^,.'.^..v..  V  :  : •.:;::•-:  I ut  uf ten  irksome  introductions— lam 
.  •  ,  .*.  .\>-  V  r^^---"**^-''^  would  never  stomach  Jedcdiah  Cleidi- 
t  I  V  /v  V-.:: — ::e  poetical  headings  to  the  chapters,  the 
•  ^a,  •  r>  s ."  •.'..'•  "^eiiile"  and  "courteous"  reader,  and  the 
,x    .V.  X  »  .■  .    :o..s;  u  .i*  i:  "-'re  ^.nd  of  the  volumes,  let  us  too  folly 

s-  \Va.:,:">  ^.JLiiiour.     His  Rubin  llood  is  a  capital 

...1  :ca::  ;he  "  KoUti  Mode"  of  the  "Lyttcl 

\  ,      ^    ..,"  .;■  >v;:s  :>  a  Uaureous  tragedy-queen;  but 

^  ,    ^^.       x  .        V.      .A     ..:<<.-  ii:!  v\::«  n-velvei  when  we  turn  to  the 

.  *■.  vx  S    ^  V  I  '.■       :xi  :jl:  <  •/..*.;-•  B^cce  or  his  ASfikfuleuTS  (i 

_^     .    ,   ^       ;v-    ^  .  ^i  ^v.  .-  ■.i':  -.ch^r  hind,  with  Viiiocq's  MeMin 

:«.'..::>:  3tf  I  rave  torn  out  the  Waterloo 

,, .    X  -w.  *  V^..  '.'.    :  ,vL.ac  j:  ^■.:/*..vr.!i>,  and  bound  themnp 

.  .'      \    >x^  :n- %■  .-:.i:t  >  '•^'^.:  vf  ri::l:*:.=*d   by  Mr.  Murray,  and 

\  -IM^  yki^wia     .'•;■'   •  • '    **  -i  '-i^  so  artisucally  perfect,  in  the 

)«M  ^«  ^i  "^  ^\vc  ^osx.  V  •=«  ^V    ■-'i''  ^Ji«y  f^nn  a  work  not  of 
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rj  best  sense  of  literary  perfection,  the  art  being  all  but  entirely  con- 
iledy  that  I  baye  often  asked  myself  with  surprise  and  bewilderment 
nil  the  artist  could  have  been  thinking  of  to  introduce  in  this  said 
itorloo  episode  an  incident  which  I  can  but  think  grossly  unreal, 
ixobable,  and  unnatural.  I  allude  to  the  proposal  made  by  George 
iborne  to  Becky  Sharpe,  on  the  night  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
iD,  that  she  should  "  fly"  with  him.  I  own  that  George  was  over  head 
id  ears  in  love  with  Becky — infatuated,  ensorceU,  by  that  baleful  little 
iy  with  the  green  eyes — whom  I  heard  qualified  once  by  a  French- 
Bi  who  had  read  the  Hachette  edition  of  La  Foire  aux  Vanitis  as 
I0M  inearnation  de  Vahtinths  des  plus  desasireuses.'*  I  grant  that  a 
Bi  who  is  in  love  with  a  woman  will  stop  short  of  no  folly  and  no 
mrdity  in  the  avowal  of  his  passion,  and  that  very  few  considerations 
common  sense  will  hinder  him  from  attempting  the  most  desperate 
)d8  to  win  her.  The  restraint  is  less,  perhaps,  when  the  object  of 
"e  happens  to  be  another  man's  wife ;  for  the  passion  being  ab  initio 
[uilty  one  demands,  on  the  '*  much  more  blood"  principle  in  Maebetli^ 
lie  and  more  criminality  as  it  approaches  culmination.  But  Mr. 
lackeray's  George  Osborne,  although  a  vain,  empty-headed  coxcomb, 
s  not  a  raving  madman ;  and  no  one  but  a  howling  lunatic  would 
re  asked,  circumstanced  as  George  Osborne  then  was,  a  woman  to 
If"  with  him.  Whither  were  they  to  fly?  Into  Napoleon's  lines? 
^Ostend?  The  pair  would  have  been  stopped  on  the  shore,  and 
lorge  would  have  been  arrested  as  a  deserter,  tried  by  court-martial, 
d  shot.  Could  they  conceal  themselves  in  Brussels?  Could  they 
ich  Paris  ?  Why,  George  Osborne  was  bound  by  a  hundred  indis- 
Inble  fetters  as  strong  as  Acadian  steel  to  Flanders,  to  Brussels,  and 
the  headquarters  of  his  regiment.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  famous 
Jtifih  army.  He  was  on  active  service.  The  campaign  had  begun, 
tan  hour  to  hour  a  deadly  conflict  might  be  expected.  Was  it  likely, 
is  it  feasible,  was  it  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  a  British 
ioer — a  brave  one  too,  notwithstanding  all  his  conceit  and  ignorance 
would  desert  his  colours,  would  betray  his  country,  would  submit  to 
branded  as  a  rascal  and  a  dastard,  in  order  to  "  fly"  with  his  friend*s 
!e?  Elopements  have  been  heard  of  before  now,  I  grant.  In  peace- 
times dissolute  gentlemen  show  as  little  reluctance  in  levanting 
h  other  people's  spouses  as  in  deserting  their  own ;  but  Don  Juan 
»  not  commit  an  amorous  escapade  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Faublas 
iS  not  smuggle  a  marchioness  into  a  post-chaise  and  abscond  with 
'  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  battle.  That  this  strangely-improbable 
ident  was  of  no  hasty  or  careless  commission  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
ackeray  is  clear.  It  marks  a  very  important  point  in  the  story, 
^sequent  events  of  the  story  hinge  upon  it.  The  denouement  of 
niiy  Fair  is  affected  by  it.  'It  is  in  the  first  volume  that  George 
i)onie  makes  this  preposterous  proposal.  It  is  not  until  the  close  of 
t  third  that  Beckjr,  to  bring  about  Amelia*B  manvag^  y^ith.  Bobbin^ 
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triamphantly  shows  her  the  letter  which  she  has  been  honditg 
long  years — ^the  letter  giren  to  her  in  a  bonqnet  by  Geoige  a 
night  of  the  Dachess  of  Bicbmond'B  ball,  and  in  which  Ae  yonag 
had  asked  her  to  "fly.**  The  production  of  this  iObi^bm  at 
forces  George's  widow  to  the  conyictkn  that  her  darling  hnibiBl 
a  false-hearted  hnmbng,  and,  her  eyes  being  opened,  d»  Toy 
marries  Major  Dobbin. 

This  passage  in  Vamly  Fair  haa  been  to  me  a  ttambling-Uocl: 
years,  and  over  and  over  again  I  haTe  asked  myself,  with 
perplexity  and  general  disoomfttnre^  how  ever  this  {Hfioe  of  tdn 
conld  have  crept  into  a  wondronsly-poliBhed  and  homogeneovs 
how  ever  the  Homer  of  this  proee  epic  oonld  not  merely  have 
but  have  sank  for  a  time  into  a  dumber  as  deep  aa  Rip  Tan  Wi 
When  I  was  young  I  used  to  bewilder  myself  almoet  aa  desponti^ 
guesses  as  to  the  piobability  of  a  brolnn-down,  bankrupt^ 
captain  of  horse — a  raui^  a  gamester,  a  sharper,  anch  aa  Bsfte; 
Crawley  was — being  appointed  to  the  govemonhip  of  a  West  btt 
island ;  but  years  and  experience,  and  the  attentive  stndy  of  the 
Guide  in  connection  with  the  London  Oaeeik,  have  mitigated  both^f 
perplexity  and  my  incredulity  on  that  head.    As  things  go^  hafs  goa^ 
and  are  likely  to  go,  one  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  appointment  of  ; 
anylHxly  to  anything.    I  have  some  hopes  of  getting  the  mifleioii  to 
Timbuctoo  myself  when  I  am  old  and  broke. 

The  only  tenable  hypothesis  I  can  form  as  to  this  "flying^  mitttf 
ill  Vtwiiif  Fitir  is  one  which  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  JfogliA 
oars.  So  long,  however,  as  we  have  the  published  reports  of  sGoort 
for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  tliit 
the  clo{)emont  of  other  women's  husbands  with  other  men*s  wiveo  m 
ih>t  alwavs  of  the  same  Platonic  nature  as  that  of  Mr.  Carker  wiA 
Mnu  lX>mboy — the  oddest  wild-gooee  chase  perhaps  ever  imagined  If 
a  novelinit.  These  divorce-court  peq>le  mean  naughtiness,  and  m  i 
rule  c^unmit  naughtiness  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  acute  philo- 
sopher w))o  wrote  Wmihf  Fair  meant  in  the  first  instance  that  Oeofgo 
iVlH^rne  shiHild  avow  his  adulterous  love  for  Bebecca  Crawley,  sndai 
In^r  R^r  a  ivwdeavous.  A  French  novelist  of  the  present  century,  or  «tt 
Ku)(liiJ\  uov%^li*t  of  the  lai^t  one — the  virtuous  Richardson  even— woaU 
bwve  ma^W  no  U«e9  at  all  about  the  matter.  But  Mr.  Thackeraj  vaj 
hatt^  hei^\tale\l«  He  knew  thai  he  was  appealing  to  a  refined,  a  "geo* 
teeU''  a  AMkiious  audience' — an  audience  who  will  listen  nnbludiinglT 
H*  iKi^  |Ef\VMiea(  scenes  of  i>fvdi|>:T  at  the  French  plays,  but  who,  irhe" 
il  tilile  Um  iHympie  or  the  iSrince^'s.  expects  that  profligacy  shall  1)^ 
i  l|k  ia  e\>ltwii-wvvl«  and  naa^rhtiness  softened  down  to  in- 
k  Half  iKe  «vmmW>«  which  English  playwrights  traDdsto 
MlM^  and  inii>adenc^  pass  v^Tas  their  own,  turn  on  tbo 
•f  %  jr\VM^  vaan  &y  a  aMsrMl  wv>man«  or  im  rtrti:  batia 
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by  the  conyenient  device  of  the  yonng  gentleman  being  in  pos- 
m  of  certain  letters  written  by  the  lady  before  her  marriage;  at 
h  discreet  compromise  refined,  fastidious,  and  genteel  society  re- 
B  greatly.  May  not  the  expediency  of  a  similarly  discreet  com- 
dse  have  occurred  to  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair?  and  what  would 
been  moro  disca^et  than  Qeorge's  proposal  to  Becky  to  "  fly"  with 
?  It  is  a  pity  that  in  conceding  so  much  to  genteel  squeamish- 
,  a  yery  serious  blemish  should  haye  fallen  on  an  otherwise  perfect 
:  of  art. 


BEYOND 


When  the  thoughts  of  each  dark  morrow 
Strike  the  lone  heart  with  affright ; 

When  the  soul  awakes  to  Borrow 
In  the  pale  gray  morning  light ; 

Be  ye  near  ns,  radiant  angels. 
Spirits  of  the  trao  and  brave ; 

Come  and  whisper  words  of  comfort 
From  the  realms  beyond  the  graye. 

Ye  who  left  snch  deeds  behind  yon 

As  are  stars  of  saintly  light, 
Singing  ever  to  earth's  children 

Through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  night : 

"  Never  yield  ye,  never  yield  ye 
To  the  tempter's  earthly  lure ; 
Spurn  the  present's  dross  far  from  ye. 
For  the  guerdon  far  but  sure. 

Cry  to  Faith,  Hope's  holier  sister ; 

She  shall  teach  to  you  the  hymn 
Which  at  each  great  thought  and  action 

Bursts  from  lips  of  seraphim. 

Faith  alone  can  eee  tlie  glory 

Whicli  shall  crown  the  seraph-head 

When  the  body  lies  discarded 
In  the  dark  ranks  of  the  dead." 

When  the  thoughts  of  each  dark  morrow 
Strike  the  lone  heart  with  afiright ; 

When  the  soul  awakes  to  sorrow 
In  the  pale  gray  morning  light ; 

Be  ye  near  us,  radiant  angels. 
Spirits  of  the  true  and  brave ; 

Come  and  whisper  words  of  comfort 
From  the  realms  beyond  the  graye. 


^YUM^VL  QTIQAND. 


!I  Two  PAriTS:— rAllTl. 


Chapter  I.  Dot.oheh, 
,  her  name  was  Dolores ;  and  yet  how  could  one  aesociate  ideas  of 
r  pain  with  so  bright  a  creature?  There  was  a  sort  of  breezy 
s  about  her,  a  Euony  ardour,  tliat  made  her  the  type  of  all  that 
•  joyona  and  brilliant ;  and  as  she  stood  in  the  porch,  with  a  great 
if  violets  in  her  hands,  from  time  to  time  pluuging  her  face  into 
I  fragrant  purple  and  inhaling  long  breaths  of  spring  perfume  and 
^ht,  she  seemed  a  creature  sorrow  could  not  touch  or  care  dim. 

3  she  stood  in  the  Bonshinp,  looking  out  from  beneath  the 
I  of  her  thick  eyelashes  at  God's  beautiful  world,  singing  un- 
B  hyams  of  gratitude  and  lore,  rejoicing  In  the  beauty  of  the 
J  with  a  radiant  fnloees  of  rejoicing. 

I  no  vaporous  golden-haired  blonde,  but  a  firm  healthy 
,  with  a  cheek  that  was  "  like  the  Catharine  pear,  the  side 
t  the  sun ;"  her  eyes  were  long  and  brown,  her  teeth  small, 
I  regolar;  her  smile  bewitching,  her  pout  irresistible.  She 
e  figure  of  a  young  nympli ;  and  her  feet,  of  the  true  Andahisian 
,  M  well  afl  her  slim  form  and  easy  carriage,  she  had  inherited 
r  Spanish  mother.  She  hod  an  air  of  nobleness  above  and 
r  beauty — which  was  positive  enongh— that  made  her  slightest 
3  harmony,  grace,  delight.  And  then  that  wild,  fresh,  breezy 
incfis — how  irresistible  it  was ! 

r  she  stood  with  her  nosegay  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  grew 

as  she  thonght  of  her  poor,  weak,  spiritless  old  father,  in  his 

li  poky  suburban  house;  of  her  hard,  stingy,  narrow-minded  half- 

tttt  who  managed  that  meagre  honsehold,  and  who  had  never  got 

r  ikther'B  second  marriage,  though  his  beautiful  young  Spanish 

bhaddied  during  the  Peninsular  War,  soon  after  the  birth  of  Dolores 

Hebecca  had  never  seen  her  stepmother,  but  she  resented 

psiBter's  existence  as  a  personal   injuiy,  and  was   unjust  and 

I  the  young  girl,  preaching  at  her  by  day  and  night,  year  in 

,  with  "a  petty  hoard  of  raasims,"  well  calculated  to  make 

»  ardent  nature  writiie  beneath  the  yoke, 

:,  fortnnately  for  Dolores,  her  motlier's  small  fortune  had  been 

I  to  her  education,  and  she  had  been  sent  to  school,  where, 

a  of  a  class  superior  to  her  own,  she  had  formed  friendshipB 

ibibed  a  grace  of  manner  and  address  which  seemed  strangely 

e  in  the  morl^  little  bouse  at  Kensington. 
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OftentimeB  it  seemed  to  the  old  doting  father  as  tUongh  the  li 
loved  and  beautiful  Annnoziata  of  Ms  middle  ago  liad  umcWktoli 
him  once  more  with  sweet  soothing  caresses,  or  to  enliven  Iiiro  wi 
bewildering  flights  of  graceful  ca(iriee ;  but  all  these  things  he  hid 
his  heart,  fearing  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  eye  of  the  more  proa 
Hcbecca. 

And  now  Dolores' edactttion  was  completed,  and  at  seventeen  she  ki 
come  down  to  visit  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  quaint  E" 
bethan  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  Edgeliill,  farming  their  mo^ 
acres,  cultivating  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  feeding  their  flocki  ■ 
herds,  gathering  their  apples  and  honey,  and  enjoying  the  nnWA 
calm  of  a  tranquil  existence,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  gnilcies 
tional  characters. 

Dolores  did  not  look  more  Spanish  than  half  a  hundred  Bnglisbgl 
I  know.     Rebecca  called  her  Dorothy;  her  Aunt  andDncle  SkeKngU 
"  Dolly;"  her  father,  "  Dolores;"  and  Mr.  Stapleton, "  Miss  SkeffinjeM 
"Don't  call  me  Miss  Skeffington,"  she  said  to  him  one  day,  "thi 
Eebecca'a  name ;  call  me  Doloroa."     "  But  would  that  be  proper 
"Yes;  for  you  it's  quite  proper,"  she  said,  "because  you  are  old,  ud 
that  land  of  thing,  you  know,"    Mr.  Stapleton  winced,  and  never  at 
hor  anything  (to  her  face,  at  least)  bat  Miss  Skeffington.     He  w 
heard  his  pupil.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  cull  her  "Dolores,"  with  secret m 
and  pain,  as  the  two  yonng  people  were  sportively  mocking  and  leui^l 
each  other  in  the  garden ;  bnt  a«  he  only  oiw-hGard  it,  he  could  give  no 
sign,  unless  calling  St.  Vincent  into  the  houae  in  an  angry  voice  almort 
immediately  afterwards  might  be  so  designated. 

"There's  the  pious  ^^neas  howling  after  me,"  said  St.  Tina 
calmly ;  "  where  he  leads  this  bear  must  follow,  you  know." 

"  He's  a  cross  old  wretch,"  answered  Dolores  sweetly  j  "  bnt  I  ■ 
yon  wouldn't  call  me  '  Dolores ;'  yon 're  not  old  enough  to  do  IhuL" 

"  No,  only  Ursa  Major  is  allowed  to  do  that," 

"  But  !ie  never  does." 

"  Well,  give  me  that  rose — 

'  Mj  lore  is  tike  tho  ttsd,  red  rou 

That's  newly  ^irang  in  June,'  " 

She  gave  Mm  the  rose.  He  stuck  it  in  his  buttonhole  with  fl 
gay  debonair  manner  which  was  destined  five  years  later  to  captii 
so  many  fine  ladies'  hearts,  and  bowing  gallantly  to  Dolores,  \ 
laughed,  and  asked  him  "  who  was  his  daneing-mnster  ?"  dcparteil. 

Robert  Stapleton's  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  and  his  brow  t 
gloomy,  "Come,"  he  said,  "it  is  time  that  we  should  be  going;]! 
hare  scarcely  worked  at  all  to-day," 

As  the  two  men  strode  away  through  the  evening  sunshine,  I 
Vincent  tamed,  and  gracefully  raised  liis  hat  to  Dolores,  who  s 
tho  porch  watching  them.    MT,^v.aTi\tlout.wcMdalao  j  he  raw  his  pq 
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1^,  be  saw  the  answering  smile  and  nod,  he  saw  tho 
'  flaming  in  St.  Vincent's  buttonhole.     He  had  Been 
B  waa  harsh  and  dry  wlicn  noxt  he  spoko.     "  We  must 
e  said;  "  yonr  gnardians  will  be  dieappoiuted,  rcy  lord, 
0  not  fulfil  mj  )>art  of  the  agreement ;  great  thingB  are  expected 
;  yon  mnel  etndy  more  and  idle  legs." 
t.  Vincent  looked  Bnrprised.    Mr.  Stapleton  only  called  him  "my 
ivfaen  he  was  displeased  j  but  the  eaay-natured  younfr  man  pnt  it 
"Stapleton's  crankiness,"  and  wliistling  gaily,  said  aomething 
B  weather  being  so  "confoundedly  liot." 
tnwhile  Dolores  had  tnrned  into  the  honso.     Her  good-natnred 
,t  waa  knitting  a  bcd-qnilt ;  Mr.  Skeffingtoa  waa  yawning  over 
luty  paper. 
Sood-night,   aunt,"    aaid   Dolores,    looking   round  her   rather 
Ij;  "  I  am  tired,  and  think  I  will  go  to  bed." 
EFhat's  right,  Dolly;  beaaty-sleep  is  the  beat  coemetic,    I  wiah, 
n  wouldn't  go  bo  mach  in  the  stm  without  a  hat  or  bonnet." 
6  sun  doea  not  hnm  me,  annt ;  I'm  the  same  colour  summer  or 
That's  one  advantage  of  being  dark,  yoa  know-" 
r  mind,  my  girl ;  you'll  wear  well,"  said  her  tincle  from  his 

1  dont  mind,  ancle,"  aaid  DoloreH,  "  I  like  it.    My  mother  waa 
■  like  to  be  like  my  mother." 
Bood-night,  child;  and  don't  think  too  much  of  yonr  looka." 

o,  uncle,"  said  Dolores;  bat  as  ghe  walked  np^taire  she  sang 

0  herself— 

"  My  love  is  like  the  reJ,  red  rose 
Thal*>  newlj  E|iniug  in  June  ; 
Hy  love  ia  like  ILe  mclodj' 

Thst'B  aweoUy  ployed  in  tune," 

Then,  when  ehe  got  into  her  room,  she  set  down  the  candle  before 
the  looking-glass,  and  untwisted  the  heavy  coils  of  thick  black  hair 
irbich  were  woand  round  her  graceful  little  head.  She  shook  the  long 
makr  coils  out  orer  her  white  dressing-go wd,  and  then  looked  at  ter- 
»tf  once  more  in  the  glass. 

"  I  mustn't  think  too  much  of  what  he  says,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
lelf  i  "perhaps  he  is  only  langbing  at  me,  and  trying  to  see  how  vain  I 
Itn.  I  vrill  write  to  papa,  and  then  I  shall  forget  what  I  ought  not  to 
■emember." 

She  broogbt  out  her  little  desk,  and  was  soon  busily  occupied  in 
writing  to  the  fond  foolish  old  man  in  the  shabby  little  house  at  Ken- 
iogton. 

"  Dear  Papa,"  sbe  wrote,  "  I  have  been  very  idle  abont  writing  lately; 
int  the  weather  hae  been  ho  fine  and  so  warm,  that  I  have  lived  out  of 
(Mm.  They  are  \'cry  kind  to  nie  here,  and  I  shonld  be  ([uito  bappy 
MBf  the  thought  of  _^'on,  and  tlie  fear  that  you  may  \je  iuU.  mt.^i'StA 
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me.  I  hope  you  go  into  the  Kensington-gardens  every  day ;  arc  tot  the 
trees  and  flowers  beantifnl  this  year?  Bat  London  trees  and  flowen 
cannot  be  like  tliese,  where  the  air  ie  go  soft  and  pnrc,  and  where  llien 
are  no  amoky  chimneys  and  no  horrid  dust.  I  hope  Rebecca  dues  ml 
glTe  yon  rice-puddiDg  too  often.  It  often  eeema  to  me  that  1  aci  mj 
selfish  eating  so  maaj  good  things  and  enjoying  eo  many  plcsnm 
vithont  yon.  Bnt  then  I  may  aa  well  eat  and  enjoy,  as  Icnve  tiinni 
for  in  that  caae  we  should  neither  of  ns  be  the  better.  I  am  TSiTtind 
to-night,  Bo  I  will  only  say  once  more  that  I  am  very  happy,  ami  oUa 
think  of  yon.  Give  my  lore  to  Rebecca.  Uncle  and  anut  told  ot 
always  to  send  theira  when  I  wrote.  I  kiss  yonr  dear  old  bald  \\i»ii 
tkomad  time,  ,od  rm.in  joar  DiBLKO  Dowm 

"  P.S. — Mr.  Stapleton,  who  is  our  clergyman,  nndhispnpil,  LordSt 
Vincent,  are  here  sometimes.  Mr.  Stapleton  is  very  Bcverc,  and  Im 
gray  hair.  Lord  St.  Vincent  is  a  boy,  and  a  good-natnred  one.  I  m 
at  school  with  his  cousin.  Miss  Dalrymple." 

With  the  tcaTK  standing  in  hie  weak  old  eyes.  Captain  SkeSogton 
read  this  letter  at  breakfast  to  his  dao^ter  Rebecca,  discreetly  omitliiig 
the  allusion  to  the  rice-pnddings. 

"  Saacy  litil':^mins!"  he  said  fondly,  "there's  a  lord  making loTe to 
her,  and  she  cares  no  more  for  it  than  thongh  he  were  a  wagoner.' 

"  I  don't  ecc  anything  about  making  love,"  said  Rebecca  cmUj; 
"but  if  yon  think  so,  you'd  better  have  her  home  directly;  her  bad 
will  be  turned  by  all  this  folly  and  nonsensical  admiration." 

"  No,"  cried  the  old  man  fondly,  "  her  head  won't  be  turned;  ibe*i 
been  nsed  to  it  all  her  life.  Didn't  my  poor  fellows  carry  her  about, 
and  pass  her  from  one  to  another  when  there  was  no  woman  to  look 
after  her;  and  didn't  she  reign  over  us  all  like  a  little  qneen?" 

"  Stnff !"  snid  Rebecca  impatiently. 

"  And  now."  ^aid  the  old  man,  still  rambling  on  abont  his  ewe-Unl^ 
and  entirely  disregarding  his  Regan's  contemptnons  interraptin— 
"now  isn't  sh<'  St  society  for  anyone F  Wouldn't  the  greatest  noUfr  : 
man  be  proud  of  such  a  jewel  in  his  coronet?  And  is  she  notHH 
gracehil,  and  cleverer,  and  gayer,  and  better  than  any  other  gW 
Why  should  I  take  her  away  when  she  is  eo  happy?" 

"By  all  moans  let  her  remain,"  stumped  Rebecca;  "shecananndj 
be  in  a  worse  school  than  this." 

And  BO  Dolores  stayed  <H).  "Die  besntithl  smnmer-time  was  wamii& 
and  the  barveft-moon  was  high  in  the  heiveais,  and  a  soft  warm  ImM 
was  moving  iiw  dui'lr  fragrant  sir.  a&  she  stood  at  the  end  of  Ik 
garUcn,  4nd  leant  n^wn  the  fotce  which  divided  it  from  the  fidd  bdo*- 
Sh«  was  soiw  to  go  home ;  she  was  to  leave  her  gay,  h^^,  cardeK  fife 
b«htuJ  h^,  and  was  to  return  to  that  small  duly  treadmill  rontiiM^B 
baifi  so  hard,  m  VMhsomc,    &b»  «biv«i«d  aa  dw  thought  of  aU  tti 
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ull  eoonomies;  of  Rebecca's  pinching  aod  saving;  of  the  nipping 
■llgbu  and  screwing  of  Arcs ;  of  tbc  tallow-candles  and  rice-puddings. 
5  morning  sunehiaea  updn  her  fragrant  lavender-scented  bed ; 
•  moro  joyful  epringingB-up  with  that  senee  of  enjoyment  in  the 
InuDg  day  which  Bcenied  to  include  ail  happincBB  in  itself;  no  raore 
ing  over  ample  breakfaatu,  wliere  the  ereain  and  the  eggs,  and  the 
1  and  the  bntter,  taEted  as  no  mortal  food  had  surely  ever  lasted 
0  more  wanderings  over  the  fielde;  do  more  moonlight  walks, 
rnieny  haymakings,  or  harvest-homes ;  no  mora  fragrant  breath  of 
a  or  cooing  of  wood-pigeons ;  no  moro  cakes  and  ale ;  no 
reBparriiig  with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  or  silent  listeninga  to  Mr.  Staple- 
■'«  graver  and  more  polished  talk.  Poor  little  Dolores!  her  heart  woa 
7  heavy ;  and  as  she  sighed  a  hand  was  placed  upon  her  own.  It 
11  St.  Vincent's. 

"My  lord  I"  she  s^d,  startled,  and  with  Eomething  of  shy  dignity; 
U  thought  yon  had  left  an  hour  ago,  with  Mr.  Stapleton." 
"  So  I  did,  Dolores ;  but  I  left  my  stick  behind  me,  and  hare  come 
■^tch  it.    Brides,  I  wonted  to  say  something  to  you.    Dolores,  I  am 
nfeg  away." 

"  And  BO  am  I,"  said  Dolores  ruefully. 
"Ah,  bat  that  is  different,    I  am  going  on  the  grand  tour,  as  they 
II  it,  aod  fiba'n't  be  back  for  two  years  or  more;  ttnd  I  want  you  to 

e  you  won't  forget  me,  Dolores." 
"  I  shall  never  forget  this  happy  summer." 

*  Nor  me  ?" 
"  Nor  anybody." 
"I  don't  care  about  anybody.     I  want  you  to  promise  to  remem- 

Itme.'' 
"  I  shall  often  think  of  you  and  Mr.  Stapleton." 
'■  O,  hang  Stapleton  I"  said  the  yoong  man  impatiently. 

^^  Bnt  I  like  Mr.  Stapleton,"  said  Dolores ;  adding  simply,  "  he  has 
P  very  good  to  yoa." 

*  Oood  to  mo !     Of  course  he's  been  good  to  me ;  bat  I  haven't 
k  bad  to  him.     I  don't  want  to  hear  aboat  him  now;  I  have  had 
Igh  and  to  spare  of  him  any  time  during  the  last  three  months. 
int  you  to  say  yon  won't  forget  me." 
r  Ho ;  I  won't  forget  you." 
•*  Say. '  [  won't  forget  yon,  Hugh,'  then  I  shall  believe  it." 

But  Dolores  made  no  more  professions;  she  stood  silently  looking 
into  the  field  with  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  and  a  dim,  dull,  aching 
|iain  at  her  hearl,  and  kept  saying  to  herself,  "  Two  years,  two  years, 
two  ytan."  Her  face  grew  white  and  rigid.  She  saw  with  cruel  dis- 
UncCtwaB  all  the  dreariness  of  that  scrup-and-nag  existence  which  must 
be  hen ;  her  heart  felt  cold,  and  her  eyes  glittered. 

•*  I  must  be  going,"  whispered  St.  Vincent.  "  I  have  yonr  promise, 
Dolore*,  not  to  forget  mc,  and  I  will  take  this  rose  to  lemtttDbtbt  ^ox).\t-3. 


and  thU  kiaa  &om  70iir  Bweet  lips  I"  criad  the  aoduioiu  Tvug  a 
m^eo);  claBping  h«r  in  Ub  arms,  &nd  Idiaiiigber  ptet^tumUi;''! 
envy  night  and  every  morning  I  will  loBa  mjr  'red,  red  nm,'  i 
whisper  the  iuune  of  Doka«e ;  for — 

'  As  Mc  thon  art,  mj  boonle  laai, 

Bo  deep  in  love  am  I ; 
And  I  wtU  lora  thea  (till,  107  dear. 

Till  all  th«  NU  gang  di?.'  " 

And  his  cnrly  head  came  close  to  here  again,  irinlsfc  he  hied  tel 
into  Dolore^  downcast  ejee.  Was  he  langhing  at  her,  or  H 
naSlj  mean  it  ? 

"Ton  won't  answer  me,  Dolores,"  he  said  pleintiTel;,  "aii 
ma;  as  well  go  1  only  don't  pretend  when  I  oome  back  ^at  jnt  I 
misunderstood  mo,  as  yonng  ladies  are  apt  to  do." 

She  looketl  np,  her  eyes  brimming  with  indignant  tears. 

**  Well,"  he  Eaid, "  d^Ok't  be  aagej ;  and  remember  my  brewdl  «Hd^ 

'  Till  all  the  mm  gwv  diy,  mj  dear. 

And  the  rooki  melt  tri'  the  mm ; 
I  will  loTE  thw  Etlll,  1117  dear. 

While  tbe  sanda  o'  life  diall  ran. 
Ajai  fare  tliee  weU,  mj  oaly  Ion, 

And  fare  thee  veil  awhile ; 
And  I  nitl  come  Bgain,  m;  lov^ 

Tho'  'twere  ten  thomaod  mila  I' 

Cut  it  isn't  ns  fitr  as  that,  jon  know." 

There  were  iVvtsteps  on  the  gravel. 

"Di»lly,  Ptillrr  called  h«  annt  from  the  terrace  abovE^  •"& 
ilanijv  and  unvle  is  waiting  Enpper;  come  in,  child,  or  yon  will  tib 

"  V<.-s,  aoBt,  res;  I'm  coming!"  Dolly  faintly  c«Ued  through  Ux 
Itkiamiui;.  St.  Vincvni  bad  bar  in  his  anas.  "Fnt  me  down"  ^ 
vtitii,  all  Mushed  and  trcmblmg ;  "  let  me  go  !" 

"  Itut  iH>t  in  an^,  dear  Doloraa?" 

*'  liM  nwgv>:" 

"  8ay  T\Mi  are  not  ai^rr." 

"  Let  inejzwr 

"  Parlinj:  IX^lvTesr 

"  Let  me  5P>r* 

**  l^uly  aar  yvm  are  not  angtrr.* 

Ttu^rr  was  a  nhun*n('»  silenee.  doriag  which  Doloraa  glanced  tiini^ 
M|t  M  thai  haniWnie  fi»M>  t,«h.  h<.>w  handscxne,  and  loring,  and  OH- 
irhivwmik  an«1  kinil,  and  trinmi^baBt  it  me'.);  then  with  a  eobahsMl 
*  l»«l  I  »vm;!bt  ^»  be-" 

IV  ttt-\t  m^^ttit  ((ee  bad  a!ipf«d  tbraa^  hia  azaia  aad  fisd  ft«B 
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Chapteb  II. 

THE  TIME  OF  ROSES. 

Dolly  sat  once  more  in  the  little  parlour  at  Eensington.    Her 
lodj  was  tbere,  bat  her  soul  was  wandering  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  conld  find  no  resting-place.    The  dull^  stagnant,  spirit- 
lesB  life  was  hatefdl  to  her.    She  reproached  herself,  and  tried  to  take 
m  interest  in  her  surronndings;  but  she  sickened  and  tamed  away 
from  them  with  a  loathing  that  frightened  her  by  its  very  intenseness 
and  pertinacity.    It  was  winter-time.    The  small  firefi,  and  the  tallow- 
candles,  and  the  cheese  that  seemed  always  to  be  only  a  shading  of 
rind ;  the  long  hoars  when  Rebecca  would  not  allow  lights,  and  when 
Dolores  sat  hopelessly  in  the  dusk,  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
hees  by  the  comfortless  hearth,  listening  to  her  sister's  shrewish  tones 
below,  as  she  scolded  the  little  household  drudge;  whilst  her  father 
Bnored  in  that  horrible  prickly  old  horsehair  arm-chair  on  the  other 
ode  of  the  little  black  grate, — gave  the  girl  ample  time  for  reflection. 
'^I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  itl"  she  would  cry  passionately  to  her- 
self, her  great  brown  eyes  filled  with  angry  tears  of  impatience  and 
[^.    She  longed  so  for  something  bright  and  beautiful  to  come  to 
ler  life.    She  wanted  light,  and  air,  and  sympathy ;  she  pined  for  the 
;reen.  fields  and  the  country  sounds ;  she  wanted  companionship  and 
oung  talk,  and  occasional  laughter.    Her  mind  went  wandering  from 
^aris  to  Bome^  &om  Berlin  to  Brussels,  from  Munich  to  Naples,  from 
•lorence  to  Vienna;  and  then,  tired  with  those  vague  and  fruitless 
randerings  where  all  was  so  confused  and  formless  and  indistinct,  her 
hougbts  would  finally  horer  over  the  old  familiar  hill-tops,  and  settle 
own  in  the  gray-stone  manor-house,  where  her  aunt  was  still  knitting 
ler  quilts,  and  her  uncle  still  yawning  over  the  county  paper.    They 
rere  very  quiet  simple  folk,  and  yet  she  had  never  felt  dull  there. 
?he  movement,  the  freedom,  the  thousand  small  interests,  the  com- 
letence  of  that  life,  had  seemed  to  her  like  absolute  happiness  itself. 
Ihe  had  never  wanted  anything  beyond  what  that  homely  daily  routine 
fforded;  she  had  rejoiced  in  the  birds,  and  the  beast^  and  the  flowers ; 
be  had  cajoled  her  uncle  and  patronised  her  aunt;  she  had  made 
riends  with  all  living  creatures  about  the  place,  and  knew  every  child 
a  the  village  by  name.     She  had  trotted  on  h^  aunt's  charitable 
rrande,  and  had  known  so  well  how  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
ibouring  folk,  that  she  had  dwelt  in  a  continual  atmosphere  of  love 
nd  attachment,  which  made  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  ways,  though  no 
attering  expressions  conveyed  it  to  her  outward  car. 

Dolores  loved  her  father;  but  as  she  looked  at  him  under  his 
ellow-sUk  handkerchief,  she  told  herself  bitterly  that  he  had  no  need 
f  her.  He  had  got  used  to  this  dull,  monotonous,  ugly,  threadbare 
fe;  and  if  be  could  doze  away  the  aftemoonsy  aiid\i&\Q  v^i  ^e.^\Q\i^ 
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evening  pa][)er,  his  wants  were  gratified^  and  he  was  content  fHtk 
that  ingratitude  which  seems  inherent  in  the  yonng,  Dolores  longed,  ik 
any  cost,  to  get  away  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  telling  herself  tint 
it  would  cost  her  father  nothing  to  lose  her.  *'  I  wonld  oome  and  M 
him  on  lialf-holidays/'  she  said,  "  and  then  I  should  feel  he  was  pleiied 
to  6CC  me ;  whereas  now  he  scarcely  seems  to  notice  I  am  hoe,  milai 
llebecca  is  worrying  me  more  than  usual." 

So  she  sat,  and  rebelled  with  a  godless  rebellion^  and  hungered  ml 
thirsted  for  a  change,  with  an  angry  sense  of  injustice  and  cruelty  thil 
made  her  eyes  glitter  and  her  heart  swell. 

At  night  in  her  little  room,  with  its  painted  furniture  and  snoij 
i'urtatnfl,  Rhe  would  look  in  her  glass  and  the  hot  tears  would  oome^ 
and  she  would  bury  her  head  in  the  pillow  and  stifle  her  sobi^  M 
Uebcccn,  who  slept  close  by,  should  hear. 

When  the  nights  were  moonlight  she  would  put  out  her  cindle 
(.that  candle  which  Hebecca  insisted  must  last  her  a  fortnight),  and 
wrni^ping  herself  in  an  old  shawl,  would  sit  by  the  open  window,  thoa^ 
the  nights  were  cold,  and  gaze  up  at  the  heavens,  studded  with  inna- 
morablo  stars,  flooded  with  that  serene  argent  light,  and  wonder,  and 
gn?,i\  and  wonder,  until  often  sleep  surprised  her,  and  she  wonld  wake 
with  a  sudden  start  feeling  chill  and  stiff,  to  creep  to  her  little  hard 
IvJ  and  so  finish  her  rest.' 

Tl^eso  were  her  happier  hours.  There  was  something  in  the  calm, 
son^ue,  passionless  stillness  of  the  broad  moonlight  which  at  once 
Nubdued  and  sivthed  the  iXH>r  child's  eager,  rebellious  heart.  She  fielt 
in\i\l;  a'. I  \^as  so  |\ilo.  so  puro,  so  grand;  the  heavens  seemed  to  d^ 
\*an^  tV.e  jrlory  and  might  and  majesty  of  God  to  her,  and  to  show 
V.ev»  Ivitcr  tban  «  hundnxl  sermons  could  have  done,  how  vain,  how 
xv.^vieus,  V.v^Ax  s:v.:\:'.  werv'  a*!  such  p^tty  human  rebellions  and  repin- 
;u?:s;  ^.x^^x  :V.:,lo  suvh  rvsistance  sgainsi  His  kingdom  and  power  and 

S*.o  ^:^s  :\^   \r.jxr  :he  carolers,  light-hearted,  spoilt  darling  of 
\xV..^'//.  ;V.A.  -ivvVIe  o*.l  :\i:htT  h&d  s;vkon  so  fondly  only  a  month  or  two 
sVo  «;vs  *.v.vc</.\  v.*..\\:t  at..:  ihouihtful  now,  as  one  who  broods 
.v.Av.:; v/c  >;tV'i\:%  s<'.-a:  and  self-contained.     She  scarcely 
vx«x\v,   Ko\\\As  ;ci::v;s  sr.i  ^-ers;  she  never  played-off  prankish 
vx  vjvv.  V.r  v,/\\,  AS  .*v..\'  *:  s.:  Ixvn  :.or  wont;  ihey  met  on  more 
.    <  v;,;\\> .  Av,»:  K,\\v  a  ':x\ri"  :o  w-y?.  she  had  the  impish,  freakish 
,l\<,v  3<^A  V,   V  v\*.v  H-:*:r.i:  s:\n\  rt-^y.ute,  hands^«me  girl,  who 
N-,    ^,v  >v  "   '. ';».  AV\l  •is  ic  '.:;:lf  :o  be  moved  by  scoldings  or 
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\<v  v»3(*  *  ., \*  .A  K  ,  *:>i  r.":t;:i,r-b,use  if^cr  iLe  5rst.  Old  Cap- 
i4V.  SSkvv**  .>C',\*<*  Vw,^.  '  v.--.*;\;  ,,•  t.l  *V!-.'r:>  vVuVi  :<1I  him  al»out  his 
K^NS^v4  *v>,^  xNx V  v^  A'^.''  , *  i  ,-,T-.Ar  :\-.V.i  intcres;    f:r  his  boyhood 
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of  it  no  more.  Bebecca  disapproved  of  all  such  talk  on  principle :  she 
thoQght  Dolores  had  been  made  far  too  much  of  at  Kingsmead,  and  she 
oonsidered  it  good  for  that  young  person  to  be  discouraged  from  dwell- 
ing on  so  frivolous  a  portion  of  her  life. 

And  so  Dolores  sat  and  thought,  and  rebelled.  And  day  by  day, 
ai  these  thoughts,  which  she  kept  to  herself,  grew  stronger  and  more 
pertinacious,  her  secret  rebellion  waxed  more  and  more  fervent,  and 
her  heart  more  sore  and  angry. 

After  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  left  Kingsmead,  Dolly  had  still  stayed 
on.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  had  got  so  used  to  her  bright  young  presence 
in  that  childless  home,  that  they  declared  they  could  not  spare  her ; 
and  she  was  well  content  to  remain. 

"Though  you  have  lost  your  playfellow  now,  child,"  said  kind 
Annt  Skeffington  to  her  one  night,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  looked  in  on  his 
ny  home  to  tell  them  that  he  had  heard  from  his  pupil,  who  had 
joined  a  very  pleasant  party,  and  was  enjoying  his  first  foreign  expe- 
nences  immensely. 

Mr.  Stapleton  heard  the  remark. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  St.  Vincent  is  little  more  than  a  boy;  but  he  will 
iuire  great  responsibilities  with  his  great  wealth,  and  I  can  only  hope 
bis  volatile  character  may  steady  down  during  the  next  two  or  three 
jears." 

"  Not  much  chance  for  a  young  man  to  steady  down  scampering 
over  the  Continent  with  plenty  of  money  at  his  command,"  observed 
ttr.  Skeffington. 

^*  I  don't  know.  His  present  tutor  has  just  the  qnalities  in  which 
St.  Vincent  is  deficient,  and  possesses  the  talent,  or  gift  rather,  of  at- 
aching  the  young  in  an  eminent  degree." 

Dolores  sat  listening  to  all  this  with  eager  eyes.  She  longed  to 
isk  if  those  cousins  with  whom  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  travelling  were 
iretty?  and  how  old  were  they?  and  did  they  sing?  But  she  prudently 
leld  her  tongue,  and  pondered  all  the  more  on  these  things  in  secret. 

As  Mr.  Stapleton  was  going  away  that  night,  her  uncle  sent  her  to 
etch  his  stick  and  hat. 

"  You  can  go  as  far  as  the  iron  gate,  Dolly,"  said  her  aunt,  "  it  saves 
Kr.  Stapleton  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  mind  you  lock  it  and  bring 
he  key  back." 

At  the  iron  gate  they  stood  a  moment ;  then,  letting  him  pass  out, 
Oolly  locked  it  after  her  companion,  and  reaching  her  hand  acroBS  the 
ron-work  to  him,  "Good-night,  Mr.  Stapleton,"  she  said;  "you  will 
!ome  again  soon,  won't  you?  Uncle  and  aunt  like  visitors  in  the 
jveping." 

He  said  he  would  c(»me,  and  he  came — again,  and  again,  and  again; 
ometimes  with  news  of  St.  Vincent,  sometimes  without ;  but  Dolores 
lad  no  need  to  ask  him,  he  always  told  them  when  he  had  a  letter;  and 
be  kind  old  couple,  who  bad  regarded  the  yonng  man  ^\\\i  ^*dX*  ^qt\» 
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of  simple  admiration  whioh  they  would  have  accorded  to  some  bemtihl  I 
young  animal,  never  fiEiiled  to  inquire  for  him.  I 

And  Bo  the  days  grew  shorter  and  the  nights  longer,  and  it  btpi  I 
to  be  cold  and  damp  and  wintry  at  Eingsmead.  I 

The  loaves  were  falling  very  fast  one  Sunday  affcemoon  as  Dokm  ] 
walked  through  the  village  to  bid  good-bye  to  some  of  her  poonr 
friends  there.    There  was  a  faint  damp  smell  of  decay,  and  the  air  VH  I 
still  nnd  heavy;  and  now  and  then  a  yellow  leaf  came  floating  dai^ 
down,  nnd  laid  itself  to  rest  with  its  brethren  and  companions  on  ilii  I 
moist  ground.    It  seemed  like  a  voluntary  act;  no  angiy  wind  ion& 
fWnn  the  branches ;  it  had  borne  its  solitude  as  long  aa  it  oooU,  ni 
had  now  tlown  calmly  down  to  rest  with  old  and  loved  oompnioH 
ginio  iK'foro.     This  going  away,  this  saying  good-bye,  the  ftmd 
iv»npi«  the  silent  regrets,  all  swelled  Dolores'  heart ;  and  then  da  j 
Sv^lomu  words  of  that  afternoon's  sermon,  "  So  soon  paaseth  it  nHf, 
and  wo  iuv  gi^uo/*    Mr.  Stapleton  had  spoken  so  earnestly,  bo  Boleni^  1 
with  suvl;  unutterable  love,  with  such  tender  pleadings,  that  as  Dd^  : 
»;%;  in  tV.o  snvon-baize  pew  she  had  shed  floods  of  tears.    Thej  kl  ' 
Tvliovtxl  hor  at  the  time;  but  the  burden  of  them  seemed  still  to  lie 
uivu  l\ir  |vvr  little  heart,  and  as  she  walked  along  with  her  eyes  find 
u;v:;  ;l\o  s::\^uud  an  agony  of  regret  seemed  to  rend  her  soul. 

Sv  -.C'.v.o  <:o:^'.x\l  her.     It  was  Mr.  Staple-ton. 

"  I  w  '.V,  i>>  wi;h  von,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  observation  thit 
v! ;'  v.^wL  r.:aki:;c   a  round  of  iarewoll  visiis ;   "  for  I  have  a  vori, 

11,  xVUv.  her  Vy  her  Christian  name,  aiid  his  tone,  though  gentle, 

>»>>  ^  ,T»  $;i ::;;;*-     >':.v\  Tacuelv  wondering  'whv  it  was  so,  said  to  her- 

s.       -  I  ,sv-?..-:  :\'cl  :v..ro  r.:i<erab:o  than  I  do:  so  let  him  saJd  or 

;t\v»< :  jp>  V<  ".  'x.-s^"     Sc-.o  v:»lked  on  silently,  her  eyes  siill  upon  the 

,^vv.'    .  V  .X  ,-:  A  Ji-r  ::.»:uc*:::5.  cwellini:  bodlv  on  her  numbered  hours. 

S\     .   ,      A  V.V.;  : :  Mr.  S;a:  U:or.  alihouirh  she  Lad  licen  thinking  rf 

>  <»   .     r      ;;.'  .v/.;  >.>  >iT:Uv::s  wir£  :wo  iviilly  different  things,  ini 

.  *^  -,v  •  N  V  ■  ji^,\l  A  .:\£  "•.•■^CA.:.;i  ;*:.*■  ycu  ii  iLUst  be  confesEcd,  she 

•A       .     -.s..  -  <  -,  ri:r,  :..'.\r>  ::  r.izi^ilr".    1:  she  had  looked  at  him, 

x'-       ..         >  ,  s.\r.  •^•s;  ".  c  "  j^i  c;>4;u-:«ed  ar.d  troubled;  that  ihcrt 

*  wv  %  V  *  ,     .^    .4.  ,   r.  ';  :>  j;  i  ;":.t:  -w-jl:  i~:d  carse;  that  he  evidently 

V A  .  X    :    ,  * -^  ;«:"-.     -..  ;    r::  ':«£:Lr  al'.e  to  choose  tberi^ 

^       >..>-.    V  >  V  'J  .V  ;■.  «  ;,-  .»;;^.«.     r~:  slv  Tit  ic«o  stlf-absfjTbed  to 

V       V    w-    ..  A.^  \'!fsi....c  ifc:.i  s:  sj.£  "wilkt-d  on.  iLinking  hero** 

v%..^x.    "n  s»--  .  >■     ^-N »  A.  ■-'.  n"-.     •"k«-..  7.:\     A:  a  glance  she »t 

v*-*.:\>Q!k^!«.;vv.     '*  J»w.  A^i  ^.  :^  :%:  :» '  r:s  -  '^J  •"  ^v^-     ^ab  &-  Viir 
^  *v  «»  >*f  A'u*.  *r^  :«*.  i.     .•  .'■-"  -.:  -.;  'er  :k  ?     She  loiiad 
jjjS      V^-**  v*rT-c  .'i>;  --:"  firj^d  have  read  w 
4)^  ^^fib  3hv%-  W^  ^  ^^^^'^^  '::-:v*':;:AS:~^\^\iSSt\sKi«. 
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'  she  Baid  timidly,  in  a  low  gentle  voice,  as  one  who  Itopee 
dfeoTE. 

"Dalorec,  dg  not  let  me  startle  yon.    If  I  could  tell  you  what  I 
<t  to  say  ia  any  way  gentler  than  another,  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  am 
~  —I  greatly  fear  thai,  use  what  lungna^e  I  may,  I  shall  elartle, 
1,  perhape  even  offend  you—" 
"  Well  ?"  said  Dolores  anxiously.     It  waa  evidently  eomething 
""  1  that  wae  coming.     "  Well  ?" 
I  "  Dok'fea,  dear  Dolores,  I  love  yon  !" 
"O  !"  fihe  said,  infinitely  relieved. 

"And  I  have  striven  against  my  love  for  raontba,  only  to  iind  it 

»  stronger  and  etronger  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,     i  know  all  the 

;  the  presDDiption,  the  madness  of  suuh  a  love.     I  know  there  ia 

;  in  me  to  win  your  love  in  return;  but  whut  will  you?     I 

i  yon,  Doloroe.   I  lovu  you  so  passionately,  so  entirely,  so  devotedly, 

i  no  reaeon  oan  quell  my  love.     I  would  wait  ten  years,  and  yet 

r  ten,  for  a  word  of  hope  from  you !     I  am  old ;  for  your  sake  I 

i  become  young.    I  am  poor ;  I  will  work,  bo  tliat  you  shall  live  like 

I  tenderest  lady  in  the  land ;  for  I  am  what  the  world  calls  dever, 

,  and  work  will  be  an  uofailing  delight  u>  me,  done  in  your 

e.     I  do  not  ask  you  if  you  love  me.     You  cannot.     How  should 

—yon,  so  young,  ao  bright,  so  beautifal  1     Nor  would  I  bind  you, 

,  by  any  word,  however  slight.     But  what  I  do  ask  is  tliis:  Do 

I  think  in  the  coming  years,  when  you  have  seen  the  world,  and 

B  had  a  chauoe  of  choosing  your  own  path  in  life,  you  could  come 

Unk  of  me  with  some  affection,  with  some  confidence,  some  love? 

Rid  yoD  in  ten,  in  fifteen,  in  twenty  years,  ever  come  to  love  me, 

lores?" 

k  "  No  I"  Eaid  Dolores  Bhortly. 
"Iknewit.  I  knew  what  your  answer  would  be;  but  I  was  obliged 
■ask  it.  Now  I  know.  Do  not  grieve  or  fret  for  me,  child.  1  have 
I  pictured  this  moment  to  myself;  and  it  has  always  been  thus. 
r  I  will  eay  good-bye  to  yon.  Forgive  me  for  having  troubled  your 
'  "  [  but  it  was  better  so.  I  knew  before  what  your  ansTver 
1  be ;  but  now  I  am  convinced.  Do  not  let  the  thought  of  me 
ible  you,  child.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  for  all  the  universe, 
iahall  go  back  to  my  duties  now,  but  I  shall  love  yon  still ;  I  shall 
never  ccaae  te  love  yon.     I  have  always  loved  yon,  Dolores." 

"  Ton  i"  said  Dolores,  slowly,  wonderingly,  and  beginning  to 
awaken  from  the  stunned  feeling  of  surprise  and  bewilderment — 
"You?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I," 
There  was  a  pause. 

Then  he  added  quietly :  "  If  ever  the  time  should  come,  my  dear 

child,  when  you  should  want  a  friend,  I  pray  you  to  think  of  me.     Do 

^w£  Soar  ^Mi  2  shonM  miamterpret  your  actiom,  ti\i&t  \  ^\wi\^  v'**''^^^ 
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aponfchem;  that  will  never  be.    I  BhallbegladallmylifefliifcllMij 
loved  yon ;  it  has  made  a  better,  hnmbler  man  of  me." 

"  0/'  said  Dolores,  the  big  tears  fidling  down  her  cheeky  *'^ 
good  yon  are!    I  am  so  Bony;  bnt  I  never  thought  of  this.   I 
not  guess ;  and  besides — besides — ^yonr  age,  yon  know."* 

"  I  am  only  thirty-three,  my  dear,**  he  Sfdd,  smiling  gravdy. 

''  Bnt  I  am  not  eighteen !" 

"  Do  not  excuse  yourself;  if  it  was  to  have  been,  ii  wodd  ki|j 
been,  though  yon  were  thirty- three  and  I  ei^teen,"  he  nod, 
smiling. 

"  0,  how  good  yon  are !  and  how  nngrateftal  and  omd  IieemI  U 
do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Mr.  Stapleton,  for  I  am  veiy  nikmf ; 
and  I  am  going  away  to-morrow !"  she  cried  with  sndden  lemoML 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  yon,  dear  child ;  God  forbid  T  te  ■! 
solemnly.  "  I  shall  see  yon  again  $  bnt  I  will  bid  yon  good-bye  wmf 
and  stopping,  he  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  and  kisMd  hv  <i 
the  brow :  '*  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  yon,  my  child,''  he  said  i  aadfts 
he  turned  and  walked  away. 

Dolores  stood  sobbing  by  the  gate.  She  knew  in  those  few  wsli 
he  had  spoken  the  farewell  to  his  hopes,  if  not  to  his  love,  and  she  fctt 
very  sad. 

The  next  day  he  was  at  the  station  when  her  aunt  and  unde  nv 
her  off  to  London.    He  brought  her  a  book  and  a  little  bunch  of  lite    I 
autumn  roses,  and  was  as  cheerful  in  his  manner  as  usual. 

•«  Good-bye,"  he  said,  taking  oflFhis  hat;  "remember,  if  you  wmt 
me  I  am  always  ready." 

Slio  smiled  and  nodded  to  him  through  her  tears ;  and  the  next 
minute  the  train  moved  on. 

Chapter  III. 

A  "  DULL  GRAY  LIFE." 

It  ^vas  a  few  davs  after  Christmas.  Snow  had  fidlen  and  had  mdted, 
and  slu^i  and  mud  reigned  supreme  in  the  streets  of  London.  Bebeod 
8tiHHl  lH'l\^ro  tho  dingy  mirror,  tying  on  a  faded  and  strangely  weather- 
iHHiton  brv>wn  lH>nnet.  She  gave  the  bows  a  twitch,  and  looked  roosd 
for  hor  umbrvlln.  lX>Iore6  sat  watching  her.  ^e  was  paler,  and  htf 
t\>>>«  had  (hat  wistful  watching  look  which  will  come  into  eyes  that  tij 
(v>  ^vnotrato  K^hind  the  veil.  Her  dispirited  wan  appearance  struck 
oven  KcIh\\^  and  ^e  i^used. 

*•  Would  uni  like  to  J^^  with  me?^  she  said.    "We  can  walk  one 
Wd^*  and  \\um!»  l^*k  iu  tl.o  omnibusw** 

Th*  ix>a\ly  U*AW  oatr.o  into  IVIorts*  eye«. 

^1  will  b«  i^^i>  iu  a  moment"  she  said,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Bnil  iki*  lillW  irip  u^:o  th^  City  would  be  a  change.    She  would 

IliifciWL  Mkd  iW  Ikvv^  <ro^^«Di*i\^\ras;  Y^asm^VjEk  md  fro 
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of  ihe  eagor  toilers ;  the  moyement,  the  rush,  the  noise,  the  hairy  and 

oonfiision  would  tell  her  of  life  —  of  something  different  from  the 

stagnant  monotony  which  was  eating  into  her  very  heart,  as  the  worm 

CBtB  into  the  core  of  an  apple.    So  they  set  off*  together ;  Rebecca  full 

cfboBinesB  (she  was  going  to  receive  some  small  snm  of  money  for  her 

fttber),  and  Dolores  looking  eagerly  about  her,  and  for  the  time  fresh- 

fDJng  up  into  something  like  her  former  brightness.    The  walk  from 

Xenrington  to  the  Oity  is  not  a  short  one ;  but  Rebecca  was  tough  and 

finewy,   and  Dolores  young  and  yigorous,  so  they  got  oyer  their 

ground  in  a  way  which  did  them  both  credit.    As  they  came  up  Lud- 

gite-hill,  Dolores  stopped  for  a  minute. 

*"  Is  that  St.  Paul's  r  she  asked.      • 

''What  else  should  it  be?" 

^0,  then  let  us  go  in,  Rebecca;  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  monu- 
BMnts  of  those  braye  officers  about  whom  papa  has  so  often  talked  to  us." 

Had  Rebecca  been  capable  of  art-criticism,  she  would  probably  have 
told  her  enthusiastic  sister  that  the  immortalisation  of  our  country's 
beroes  would  have  been  more  "honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
obseryanoe,"  as  far  as  those  monumental  caricatures  are  concerned ;  but 
Ae  was  innocent  of  any  such  critical  acumen,  and  only  replied  that 
''she  had  no  time  to  waste.'* 

''Then  let  me  go  in  and  look  at  them  whilst  you  are  with  Mr. 
Dryasdust^"  pleaded  Dolores ;  and  to  this  Rebecca  agreed,  only  stipu- 
lating that  Dorothy  was  to  wait  for  her  in  the  church,  and  on  no 
account  to  venture  forth  again  into  the  churchyard  until  called  for. 

The  great  heathen-looking  temple  was  very  cold,  and  the  hideous 
marble  gods  ranged  round  its  bare  walls  awoke  no  other  feeling  than 
tiiat  of  profound  disappointment  in  Dolores'  breast. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  walking  about  the  great  bare  de- 
solate building,  and  the  doors  swung  backwards  and  forwards,  letting 
in  the  damp  raw  winter  air. 

"  So  this  is  our  Valhalla,"  thought  Dolores. 

And  then  she  dimly  wondered  what  St.  Paul  would  think  of  it 
all— of  those  heroes  with  more  than  Roman  noses ;  of  those  females 
with  so  much  brass  upon  their  heads,  and  so  little  clothing  on  their 
bodies ;  of  the  togas  and  the  peplums ;  of  those  dreadful  groups  of 
Oupids  and  laurel-crowns,  and  inverted  torches  and  soup-tureens — and 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  think  himself  in  a  heathen 
temple,  not  in  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  himself;  in  a  temple 
where  all  sense  of  art  and  beauty  seemed  wanting,  and  where  carica- 
tures of  the  old  Greek  gods  and  heroes  had  been  placed  to  insult 
Christianity. 

Yet  as  she  looked  she  smiled. 

The  next  moment  a  hand  was  grasping  her  own,  and  she  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  Robert  Stapleton. 

A  flush  of  pleasure  mounted  \o  her  brow,  and  she  greeted  him  with 
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aucfa  B  natural  wnrmth  and  cordialitj  as  sent  a  thrill  tfan>a<^  huhetit 
After  the  loDeliness,  the  dreary  monotouy  of  the  laet  two  montln,  " 
was  something  to  see  that  genial,  honest,  plain  face  agnia ;  iDmellu 
to  look  into  Huch  friendly  trostfol  eyes,  and  to  see  so  mnob  \Atm 
(Kining  kindly  through  them  at  her  own.  Her  firet  emotion  WM  ■ 
priae :  her  Srst  diatlnot  thongfat,  "  I  shall  bear  Mtntithiag  of  I 
Vincent." 

But  wiien  the  flurii  of  surprise  had  died  away  from  her  face,  ■ 
Robert  Stapleton  looked  at  Dolores  steadily,  he  was  shottkod  to  kc  I 
change  in  her  appearance,  uid  asked  her  anxionsly  if  slic  bad  been 
since  she  lefi  Kingamead.     "No,"  she  said,  "O  no;"  and  then  pan 
as  though  there  wob  something  behind  vbich  she  wi^ed  to  awr.  uJ ) 
could  not  rightly  expreBs,    But  now  Rebecca  cane  np^  donblf 
because  she  bad  been  kept  waiting  a  long  time  at  Mr.  DrjBSimt'B ' 
and  had  received  less  money  than  she  thcmght  ebe  wn«  oHitled  • 
The  sight  of  Dolores  conversing,  on  apparently  intimate  t«rms,  withi 
yonng  man — Rebecca  called  all  men  under  seventy  young — added 
ket  drop  to  her  already-brimmmg  cup  of  bittemees.    She 
forward,  and  began  scolding  Dolores  in  snch  sbrewirii,  vineguy  U 
at  filled  Robert  Stapleton's  gentle  pastoral  breast  with  awe.    Nor 
he  rendered  happier  by  seeing  the  silent  coldness  which  sprowl  i 
Dolores'  beautiful  mobile  countenance,  hardening  and  stitfening  it  I 
haughty  indifference. 

Poor  Dolores!    She  romembered  how  Robert  Stftpleton  had 
of  the  "  presumption"  of  hia  lore ;  of  how  be  conld  not  dare  U  li 
that  she  might  ever  like  him;  ah!  he  little  knew  bow  distnatefal 
shabby  home  was  to  her,  how  painful  alt  the  potty  economies  and  IM 
pinchinga  of  poverty.    And  now  aiie  was  being  rated  like  a 
child. 

When  Rebecca  had  done,  she  said  coldly,  **It  is  Mr.  Stapkfc* 
rector  of  Kiognmead,  Rebecca;  he  is  staying  in  town  forawe^w 
has  been  telling  me  all  the  news  of  aunt  and  undo  SkeffiRgtOB.'' 

Somewhat  mollified,  Rebet^CA  thrust  out  a  knuckly  hand  in  a  < 
glove,  and  mamblcd  some  sort  of  nngraciona  apology  between  hs  Df 
gracious  lip§. 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,"  said  the  rector  of  Kingamead, 

"  We  arc  not  going  to  walk ;  wc  are  going  in  an  omnibna.' 

"Then  let  me  ask  yonr  address;  I  shall  do  myself  the  pletsarerf 
calling  on  Ctiptain  Skeffington  whilst  I  am  in  town.  The  squire  wil 
be  glnd  to  hear  news  of  his  brother,  and  also  of — of — lita  nioot,"  M* 
the  rector,  pulling  up  rather  suddenly,  and  looking  at  Dolores'  mi^ 
ezpressionless  face  with  sadness  and  awe  in  hia  honest  eyes, 

Rebecca  gave  the  address  nngraciously  enough.  Ilotore*  pat  Ii* 
hand  into  his  gently  to  wish  him  good-bye,  bnt  all  pIcMnre  had  did 
out  of  her  face,  and  alio  ajHike  no  word  of  encouragement  to  WiB  " 
come  and  ?isit  them  io  tfaoir  modest  qnartora. 
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p  did  ake  reply  in  anywige  to  Rebecca's  queries  and  reproofs  on 

xneward  way.    She  said  angrily  to  herself,  "  That  is  jnst  how 

if  they  think  I  like  or  care  for  anything,  they  thwart  me 

Well,  I  did  not  say  I  hoped  he  would  come — I  would  not ; 

will ;  and  then,**  said  the  foolish  child  to  herself,  "  then  I  shall 

imething  about  St.  Yincent.    Bat  what  will  Mr.  Stapleton  think 

horrid  pqper  in  the  parlour,  and  the  dreadful  slippy  prickly 

chairs,  and  the  shabby  curtains?** 

shabby  curtains  and  the  prickly  chairs  made  no  impression 

on  the  rector  of  Kingsmead.     No  god  on  Parnassus  could 

leen  happier  than  he  as  he  sat  in  that  ugly  little  parlour,  and 

patiently  to  the  poor  old  broken-down  half-pay  officer's  maun- 

Rebecca,  who  grated  upon  him  horribly,  was  seldom  there ; 

always  was,  and  though  her  great  eyes  looked  sad  and  wistful, 

rite  said  nothing,  yet  was  it  not  something,  everything,  to  see  her, 

ftel  her  near,  to  know  at  any  rate  that  whai  he  came  and  when  he 

that  firm,  sl^ider,  elastic  palm  would  rest  for  a  moment  in 

own? 

One  day  he  told  them  that  on  the  morrow  be  was  leaying  town,  and 
WAig  bade  to  Kingsmead.  Captain  Skeffington  was  unusually  drowsy 
MlA  iftenioon,  and  in  the  dusk  Dolores  found  courage  to  pour  out  her 
%M  to  Mr.  Stapleton.  **  I  want  to  get  away  !*'  she  cried  with  a  pas- 
sob,  "  0,  help  me  to  get  away.  I  am  of  no  good  to  anyone  here; 
slave-drives  me ;  my  fsEither  sleeps  all  day ;  I  have  no  books  to 
IMdy  and  no  creature  to  speak  to,  and  I  am  wretched,  wretched  !**  cried 
dw  angry  girl,  with  eager  flashing  eyes. 

**  But,  my  child,*'  said  the  rector,  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  not 
been  in  the  least  startled,  **  what  do  you  want  ?*' 

"  I  want  change,  I  want  employment ;  I  want  something  to  think 
o^  to  do,  to  suifer." 

He  looked  at  her  sadly. 

"  Do  not  anticipate  suffering,'*  he  said ;  "  it  comes  to  us  all  quite 
soon  enough;  though  when  it  comes  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  who 
sendB  it." 

"  Do  not  preach  to  me,"  cried  Dolores  imploringly.  "  I  was  always 
thought  clever  at  school;  I  learned  more  than  the  other  girls,  and 
carried  off  most  of  the  prizes.  I  will  be  a  governess ;  I  will  teach,  and 
earn  my  livelihood,  and  come  home  to  spend  my  half-holidays,  and  go 
to  Kingsmead  every  summer." 

Poor  foolish  child  I  Was  this  a  promise,  or  was  it  a  coquettish  wile  ? 
"  My  child,  you  must  learn  first  to  govern  yourself  before  you  can 
govern  others." 

**  Ah,  yon  too  are  cruel  !**  she  said,  vexed  and  hurt. 
**  And  what  do  your  father  and  sister  say  ?** 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  them  yet,  but  I  know  what  they  will  say. 
They  will  contradict  and  oppose  me.*' 
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"Then  you  ought  to  obey.  Bemember  tbat  'little  tliiiigs  on  iitlle 
wingtf— " 

"  I  hate  littk-  ihiii^ '."  cried  Dolores ;  "  I  wish  everything  in  mj  life 
were  gmid,  and  bright,  and  beaotiftil ;  but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  nill 
woit" 

"  To  obey,  my  child,  is  better  than  to  sacrifice." 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  life ;  I  cannot.  I  hare  not  the  heroism  of 
small  things,  Mr.  Stoplc-ton,  and  I  am  dying  here  by  inches." 

Ab  he  looked  at  her  dilate  eyes  and  trembling  lips,  he  longed  to 
take  her  to  his  heart,  aiid  lull  and  aootbe  her  there.  Bat  he  wAj 
replied; 

"  Whatever  yon  do,  DoloreR,  think  of  it  on  yonr  knees  fireti  ani  i» 
not  act  in  opposition  to  yonr  father." 

"  I  thought  vfin  would  recommend  me  aa  a  goTemess,"  she  wi 
imploringly.  "  I  ninst  pre  some  reference,  you  know,  and  a  clei|7- 
man's  Dune  always  has  anch  weight." 

"  I  entirely  disapprove  of  yonr  plan,  and  I  shonid  be  acting  npioA 
my  ooarictions  if  I  did  not  in  every  way  strenunnsly  oppose  it" 

"  O,  very  well '."  cried  Dolores,  hurt  and  offended. 

He  too  waB  deserting  her ;  he  too  was  full  of  prejcdices  ai 
objections.  She  was  chilled  and  dashed.  The  ^nprcme  moment  hid 
come  at  last,  and  had  resnitcd  in  nothing  bnl  disappointment.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause.  He  woe  pitying  the  young,  rcstlcBa,  throbbing 
heart,  which  was  fluttering  so  painfully  against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 
He  waa  fearing  lest  in  speaking  so  strongly  he  had  done  an  unviK 
thing,  and  perhaps  for  ever  repelled  the  confidence  of  that  eager  im- 
petnona  nature.  He  felt  a  care  for  thiR  ardent  pa^ionate  child  n'bii^h 
was  motherly  rather  than  fatherly  in  its  imxious  proFi^ions  and  tender 
apprehensive  solicitude. 

He  put  his  band  on  hers. 

"  Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  my  dear  child ;  I  am  afraid  I  ^ke  IM 
harshly ;  but  I  was  surprised,  and — " 
Here  Dolores  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Shall  I  tell  yonr  annt  yon  would  like  to  come  to  Eingemead  in 
the  spring?" 

"  To  retnm  here  again  ?    No,  thank  yon." 

And  Eo  the  matter  ended.  Dolores'  sensitive  natnre  had  been  UnovD 
back  upon  itself  by  Mr.  Stapleton's  nngnarded  opposition,  and  aht 
wonid  speak  of  the  subject  no  more. 

That  evening,  after  bidding  Robert  Stapleton  good-bye,  abe  went 
up  to  her  room  determined  on  a  plan  of  action,  from  which,  she  totd 
herself,  nothing  mnst  suffer  her  to  waver. 

St.  Vincent  was  not  coming  home  for  another  year,  and  that  year 
mnst  be  passed  somehow.    The  question  was,  how  to  get  throagh  it  u 
**tlT  as  possible. 

Mlowing  day  Dolores  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  her  sant; 
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>nt  when  she  went  to  the  post  she  dropped  two  letters  into  the  box 
nstead  of  one. 

Chapter  IV. 

CALM. 

Bessy  Dalbymple  was  a  good-natured,  open-hearted,  affectionate 
^rly  and  when  she  received  Dolores'  letter  she  went  at  once  with  it  to 
ler  stepmother.  They  had  been  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
he  country,  and  now  they  were  going  back  to  town.  "  To  prison" 
^essy  called  it ;  for  she  was  a  gay  fresh  young  thing,  and  liked  running 
riUL  with  her  country  cousins  over  hedges  and  ditches  far  better  than 
aking  prim  walks,  or,  still  worse,  long  afternoon  drives,  with  her  step- 
QOther  through  the  dull  London  squares. 

Mrs.  Dalrymple,  a  pale  motherly  woman,  with  delicate  children 
pringing  up  like  so  many  little  colourless  blossoms  around  her,  was 
eiy  kind  to  bouncing  Bessy,  who  seemed  to  have  run  away  with  all 
he  health  and  strength  of  the  family ;  and  before  Bessy  had  left  her 
tepmother's  room  that  morning,  it  was  agreed  that  Miss  Dalrymple 
hould  write  to  her  friend,  proposing  the  terms  on  which  Mrs.  Dal- 
ymple  would  be  happy  to  engage  her  as  daily  governess  to  her  two 
ittle  girls,  Blanche  and  Helen. 

*^  I  hope  she  is  a  nice  person,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  just  a 
ittle  plaintively,  when  the  letter  was  signed  and  sealed. 

" She  is  not  a  'person'  at  all,  mamma,"  replied  Bessy ;  ''but  she  is 
[uite  a  lady,  if  you  mean  that,  though  her  father  is  poor." 

When  Dolores  went  to  1000  Lowndes-square,  and  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
aw  the  governess  she  had  chosen  for  her  children,  she  was  just  a  little 
taggered.  The  girl's  clothes  were  plain,  even  shabby ;  but  there  was 
uch  an  air  of  distinction  about  her,  despite  her  simple  garments,  that 
(rs.  Dalrymple  felt  rather  awed  than  otherwise. 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  Miss  Skeffington  was  so  beautiful,  love,"  she 
aid  to  her  stepdaughter.  "  However,  it  doesn't  matter  so  much,  as 
lurse  will  always  walk  out  with  the  children." 

Rebecca  was  biting  and  sarcastic  when  Dolores  told  her  she  was 
;oing  to  be  daily  governess  to  the  sisters  of  an  old  school-friend. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  wanting  occupation,"  she  said  bitterly; 
^we  are  not  good  enough  for  you,  that's  the  truth  of  the  matter; 
hough  it's  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  sending  you 
0  such  a  school.  You've  never  been  contented  since  you  went  to 
Cingsmead"  (Dolores  winced);  "your  head  was  turned  there.  And 
fho  is  to  mend  the  clothes,  and  make  papa's  shirts,  I  should  like  to 
mow,  if  you  are  going  off  all  day  long  in  this  way?" 

"  In  the  evenings  I  will  mend  and  make  whatever  you  like,  Re- 
lecca,"  said  Dolores  meekly.  She  could  afford  to  be  gentle  now,  for 
he  had  one  foot  beyond  the  boundary,  and  to-morrow  she  would  stand 
n  a  new  territorj  altogether, 

VOL.  vui.  ^^ 
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'*  I  daresay ;  and  70a  to  go  trapesiiig  through  the  ibmti  it  ill 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It's  not  respectable.  Bat  I  doi^  kMV 
lyhat  yonng  women  are  thinking  of  nowadays,  nor  what  the  wodft 
coming  to.    In  my  time  it  nsed  to  be  different" 

Captain  Skeffington,  feeble  and  will-Iess,  said  nothing.  In  Babeonli 
presence  he  agreed  with  her;  in  Bebeooa's  abaeiioe  he  oaiowed  JHimm, 
calling  her  often  Annnnziata,  and  mnrmnzing  fbeble  words  <tf  sflbdki 
and  admiration  over  his  wayward  child.  80  Dolores  girded  Wf  kr 
limbs,  and  took  her  staff  in  her  hand,  and  went  fbrth  to  the  bafctttt  rf 
life  with  a  confident  and  conrageons  heart. 

It  may  seem  a  trifling  circnmstaooe  peEhaps,  and  jet  it  ■  a  tat 
worth  mentioning,  that  although  Dolmes  had  told  Lord  SL  limat 
she  knew  his  cousin  Miss  Dalrymple,  aad  that  she  had  been  si  soM 
with  her,  to  Bessy  Daliymple  she  said  no  word  whatever  01  the  ob- 
ject of  having  made  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  her  noUe  Hnmaan  whfit 
Kingsmcad. 

**Hagh"  was  a  sort  of  honsehold  god  in  Lowndoa-aqiun*  ffii 
mother  and  Bessy'b  had  been  sisters,  and  the  two  orplusned,  or  nte 
motherless,  children  had  been  brought  up  like  brother  and  sirtsrli- 
gethor.  Lady  8t^  Vincent  had  died  first,  and  then  her  hnsband;  afiv 
which  Hugh  went  to  live  with  his  aunt  and  unde.  But  then  Hfl. 
Palrymple  had  also  died,  and  so,  until  the  Colonel  married  again,  the 
twi^  children  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  each  other,  and  a  ckie 
aflWtion  had  sfvnng  np  between  them.  Bessy  was  by  no  means  a 
olorcr  girl,  but  she  had  an  afiectionate  unselfish  nature,  and  set  ip 
Hugh  in  hor  heart  like  a  young  god,  and  worshipped  him  like  a  hero. 
Ht!^  Hkcil  her  all  the  better  for  not  being  too  dever,  and  described  ber 
to  his  9clHH>l«firiend8  as  ^'  a  jolly  sort  of  a  girl,  with  no  stuff  about  her, 
Ti^n  know  :**  which  being  interpreted  meant  that  Bessy  felt  hendf 
supromclv  happy  in  boing  allowed  to  trot  about  after  him ;  to  bold  hii 
bait  whon  he  fished;  to  feK^h  his  slippers  for  him  when  his  feet  were 
wiM  or  lir^xi:  to  colkvt  string*  pemnsioai-capfi,  and  other  TaloaUes  ftr 
hiw  x^Uotx  \io»r>Nl  by  the  yonng  loid  to  ''put  his  den  tidy,"  a  beheii 
whh'K  rcgarvting  it  a«  she  did  as  the  highest  mark  of  eonfidenoe, 
tNTvH^hl  «^vmeihing  T«rr  Uko  bHw  to  B<a^*&  honert  heaii. 

A»  h^'  )^>(  \>KVrr«  and  sbi!'  went  to  school,  she  talked  of  him  as  giib 

Uilk  of  jirtvau  s^^x'tt^^  handjOBB^^  kindly  elder  bfotheia.    There  nefcr 

Wt  Nry<<\  sm'h  a  <t<«tnn^  a»  Hwrh.  and  tboe  neier  oonld  be;  so  hand* 

^^«t^  anxt  cV\tY;  axHl  |pLvd*na:ueiL  and  amwn^,  yon  know,  and  » 

C^K^<<\^\Mt  a«s)  kteiMK^iiK^.    B:£t  he  w»  TtffT  ridu  waa  be  not  ?    Tei» 

W  wv^itk)  W  Y^  ricli  MHti^  di^r:  Wc  thee  wm  the  ksEt  part  <^  it;  aad 

W«kW  W  ^  «oI  KI»  the*  ttie  </  the  «UNnr  as  all,  beeanae  he  said 

his  iiiiMiMe  ifti  iHMlste  w^M^  a3ws(t^  ^^  respmsi- 

IlKllllKkMI  «9if  l)iiBi$;.  ws  kwv.  whSck  was  scwoelyfeir, 

ltlA|t  lte«^firics^ite  he  c«aid  m4  cftjej  faimadf ; 

^*«^  W'tna^Vis^^iBMakk;  xi^X^wha^q  sad 
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^^B-w(ii-1cci3,  and  never  linvc  a  momenfe  peace  or  rest,  becaiiBe  every- 
^BwM  slwRTS  preachino;  to  him  about — well,  abont  that  text,  you 
^Mr,  relulin^  lo  the  eye  of  a  needle.  And  eo  on. 
^P^%cn  8t.  Vincent  had  lo  be  jiliotograjibed  in  a  hnndred  different 
(Wtinnn  and  attitndee ;  and  as  he  viae  very  Ijbernt  in  this  respoet,  the 
allinnie  of  tH  Bessy's  bosom  fricnda  were  thickly  Eeuttered  with  repre- 
jCBtations  of  thia  yooog  nobleman,  respecting  whom  prudent  mothers 
and  of  whom  friends  of  the  same  age  and  sex  as  himself 
idy  spoke  as  "  a  great  catch." 

7  Bessy  ever  dreamed  of  St.  Viticent's  marrying — and  we  may  be 
f  enre  she  did  dream  of  this  blisKful  consummation  of  things,  after 
B  period  of  triutof^ant  snccess — she  alwaya  pictured  bin  bride  as 
I  martelloasly-rsdiant  crcatare  with  pnrple  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
I  every  charm  that  woman  ever  poBsesBed  or  poet  sang.  Slie  might 
kprincesfi;  she  would  certainly  be  of  elevated  rank.  Hugh  would 
■  stoop  to  conquer — 0,  never;  and  Bessy  waa  far  too  prosaic  to 

I  King  Cophetna's  little  infatuation  as  a  precedent.    0  no;  for 

iBngh  Home  splendid  bride  mnat  be  found,  to  whom  they  all  ehoald  do 
Meanwhile  Hugh  was  abroad,  and  Dolores  was  in  Lownde»- 


1 


SWell,  dear,"  said  Besay,  who  was  sitting  on  the  hearthrug  in 
;  of  the  schoolroom  lire,  "  as  I  was  saying,  he  turned  round^bnt 
dont  know  Hugh,  so  it's  of  no  ueo  my  telling  you  the  story,  be- 
)  yon  conld  not  in  the  least  imagine  how  he  looked;  stay,  I  will 
fetc'b  my  photograph-album,  and  thi?n  I  can  liiiish  my  story  before  the 
children  fome  in;"  and  off  she  run,  whilst  Dolores,  with  a  flush  that 
waa  partly  shame  at  deceiving  her  friend,  and  partly  a  tenderer  cmo- 
tioa.  rose  hastily,  and  walked  once  or  twice  np  and  down  the  room. 
How  she  revelled  in  these  never-ending,  endless,  thousand- and -on&- 
BJlrtitB-libe  stories  of  Besay's  abont  the  ineomparuhle  Hugh!  She  could 
^^n  liHt«ncd  for  ever;  and  now  an  anxious  nervous  impatience  was 
^^p  her  lest  nurse  should  bring  the  children  in  from  their  afternoon 
^Hk  befcMre  she  had  heard  the  end  of  the  story.  "Well?"  she  said 
^Htet  harshly,  certainly  very  abruptly,  as  Bessy  came  staggering  in 
^Hp  with  photograph -albums, — "well?" 

^V*N»,  don't  look  at  that  one,"  cried  Bessy.  "I've  got  him  in  all 
^HVwks;  bat  yon  must  look  at  those  afterwards.  I  want  you  lo  see 
^^p  ID  the  very  dress,  black-velvet  knickerbockers,  yon  know,  and 
^Hbtc  stookings,  and  shoes  with  great  silver  buckles— ah,  here  it  isl" 
^^n)olvn«'  head  swam,  and  her  heart  gave  one  great  throb,  whilst  a 
^^k  spread  over  her  eyes  as  she  bent  down  to  look  at  Miss  Dalrymple's 
^HtVfCrapbs.  It  was  like  meeting  St.  Vincent  again;  it  was  as  though 
^^■inBt  vpeak  to  her.  And  then  a  sudden  revulsion  came  over  her; 
^Biat  down  suddenly  and  shut  up  the  book. 

^Hp  Iju't  it  charming,  DoloreK?"  said  Bcasy.  "  But  if  you  only  taa"fi 
^fc  U  doem'i  half  di»  ten  jaecice." 
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■ii'i  know  hi?j;  but  irhether  maidca 
r  stcrer,  or  the  dread  of  her  friend's 
:  iTiVet::,  lamel  her  tongue  and  kept 
.  S-ie  "xai  50  silent  that  even  Bessr, 
-ncl-:  Crlchi'in,  pansed  for  a  moment 
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"  And  mine  too,"  she  answered,  the  brightness  of  her  smile  for  a 
momeDt  dimmed.    That  was  all. 

As  her  annt  came  to  kiss  her  that  night  in  bed,  ^'  We  shall  miss  yon, 
.    birdie,"  said  the  sweet  old  lady,  bending  over  her,  as  she  lay  in  the 
white  layender-scented  sheets,  a  very  rose  of  Sharon ;  "  we  shall  miss 
yon  sorely  at  firsts  my  dear." 

To  which  Dolores  made  answer  by  hngging  her  annt  in  an  ecstatic 
manner,  half-crying  as  she  thought  her  pleasant  holiday  was  over,  and 
yet  half-happy  at  the  idea  of  getting  back  to  town  and  of  soon  hearing 
Hews  of  St.  Vincent  again. 

'^  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  late,"  began  Mrs.  Skeffington  once 
more,  glancing  at  Dolores  almost  timidly  as  she  lay  back  in  bed,  her 
hair  somewhat  disheyelled  and  her  face  slightly  flushed  from  the  strict 
embrace  wherein  she  had  so  lately  held  that  comely  form ;  "  I  have 
Bometimes  thought,  my  love,  that  yon  would  come  and  settle  amongst 
Us  altogether." 

'*I  am  coming  next  summer,  aunt,"  said  Dolores,  glancing  away 
from  the  question. 

For  good,  birdie  ?" 

Perhaps  for  bad,  anntie;  who  knows?  or  perhaps  only  for  in- 
different; and  that  is  dreadftil,  you  know — neither  hot  nor  cold,  as 
St.  John  says." 

"  Well,  you've  time  enough,  my  dear;  you're  barely  twenty  yet,  and 
^  Barely  that's  young  enough  to  marry." 

"  *  I'm  ower  young  to  marry  yet,' "  sang  Dolores  from  amongst  her 
pillows,  with  bright  girlish  glee. 

"Well,  good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  my  girl;  you  know  this 
home  is  always  happy  to  have  you." 

Dolores  nestled  up  to  her  aunt  again,  and  the  soft  tears  were  on 
both  their  cheeks  as  they  kissed  once  more  and  parted.  In  after-days 
Dolores  was  often  to  think  of  those  simple  kindly  words,  and  of  her 
own  jesting  reply.  But  the  time  had  not  come  yet.  Thus  we  speak 
darkly,  knowing  not  what  we  say ;  but  the  future  reveals  to  us  all  the 
import,  all  the  meaning  of  those  words  so  lightly  spoken,  and  in  them 
we  seem  to  read  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  truths  nnguessed  at 
whilst  we  uttered  them. 

Chapter  V. 

SUSPENSE. 

**  DoLOBsa,"  said  Bessy,  "  St.  Vincent  has  arrived." 

It  was  early  spring  once  more.    The  buds  were  thick  upon  the 

tneB,  and  only  needed  a  day  of  sunshine  and  south  wind  to  bring  them 

nmt  in  all  their  fresh  young  beauty.    There  was  a  fire  in  the  schoolp 

I,  but  Dolores  drew  a  long  shivering  breath  as  she  turned  quickly 

void  and  made  a  sudden  dash  at  the  coals  with  the  poker.    Her  back 

tamed  to  Beaay,  who,  in  her  exuberant  joy,  caught  Dolotea  round 
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the  waifit,  and  kiBsed  her  pale  cheek  as  it  came  np  to  the  lerelofher 
lower  horizon  again. 

"  Won't  it  be  delightful  to  go  ont  with  him  eveijrwhere,  and  ue  ill 
the  prettiest  girlfi  making  love  to  him?"  cried  Beaay  raptoroaBlj,  "aal 
all  the  mammas  paying  conrt  to  him"  (yoa  aee,  even  Besty  wai  notio 
simple  as  she  had  been) ;  "  and  he  the  handsomeat  and  rich«it  tad 
best-bom  and  best-bred  man  of  the  season ;  for  he  most  be  allthati 
yon  know,  after  travelling  abroad  for  so  long !" 

"  Does  travelling  abroad  make  people  so  rich  and  so  handaome?" 
said  Dolores.    ''Then  I  will  buy  a  portmanteau  to-m<Hrrow." 

"  Ah,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  He  was  rich  and  hsndiome 
before;  but  now  he  will  be  so  polished,  so  oourtier-likey  so  ddig^ 
ful— • 

*'  That  all  the  young  ladies  will  make  love  to  him  P~  said  Dolonii 
just  a  little  coldly.    "  Well,  I  pity  the  young  ladies." 

*'  Yos ;  for  he  cannot  marry  them  all.  Indeed,  I  don't  mean  him  to 
marry  at  all  for  a  year  or  two"  (Dolores*  lip  curled  ever  bo  alightlj. 
**  You  don*t  mean  him  !"  she  said  to  herself) ;  "and  then  he  must  M 
dosix»nuoly  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  season — an  heiress,  of  course; 
and—^top !"  cried  Be8«y,  "how  stupid  of  me  I  why,  Lettice  Knyvettis 
iho  sriri.  She  is  rich  and  young  and  beautiful — the  very  thing !  and  she 
IS  :o  Iv  i^rosoutcil  at  the  next  Drawing-room.   0,  won't  it  be  delightful, 

••  l\\:j:h:!u!."  answered  Dolores  dreamily. 

Aud  A'k  Bo**y  lalkoti  away,  never  thinking  she  could  wound  her 
:V\'r./.    >  :^-*  sVakini:  those  purple  rags  and  gilded  baubles  before  the 
vv^uva:  ::v*^  cr:\os**s  srroat  calm  brown  eyes ;  never  dreaming  that  there 
«.is  .sv^* :  :o  so;ir  or  irr:t:i:o  in  all  this  jubilant  prosperity  and  worldli- 
i»;\<*      N/r  lu.Uwi  was  there  to  Dolores.    She  lived  in  a  world  above 
j^      v.^  ^...-  ,-•  i:-Tij;.    A  world  of  her  own,  full  of  noble  men  ani 
^•^,v       *,"'or, ;   wVerv  the  talk  was  courteous  and  gentle,  not  fri- 
%v\c;'x  *:•  I  *.v\:'v ;  TihtTx  roses  bloomeil  and  lilies  grew,  and  scorn  of 
'►xwl   •*',•.   .:v.o,  -'ov,r*>ho\::  where  {xjttiness  and  meanness  could  not 
%*v*r     •***•» «"  A5  wci\:s:  where  men  and  women  loTcd  each  other,  and 
«  \vv  ^     /\i.  ^.is  c-v;;:  *nv!  cvW.  snd  noble  had  an  abiding  place. 

•     X  ;       x^   ,-  XX  ..s  *A  rr.  -.^  ::h  :h;  :us:;nots  of  a  princess  (when  there 

.».  V         .vNv,x  .  '  .;.  •.  ..v..h  .'::v;:ry  alvui  her,  a  gift  of  magic,  which 

^   ,,.^.  ,.    ';     -.   r/,  /  iv'^;\:  :his  prosaic  workaday  world  into 

,:    -  ,    >  '     W  ■  ■•:  w.T.Lr  :bi:  she  so  well  loved  to  dream  ? 

w  . ,     .     .'..     ^  4,  ^N.-  si  r*:*  V  *.u>::r..  :ire'y  from  letting  the  rude  breath 

.       .  ...  .X  %vt'vi  bV^  :!:vr.  h^-r  inohai::tJ  palace?   Some  dim  mvFte- 

.,s^x  ^j^«  V  s<*a%x\  o:  -o^.  . :  "i: Agination  made  it  holy  to  her.    Sh 
.>^  hs4  W  aiKN*  ftv«  v^""  ^<r  :\v:  v.  ..ca  she  entered  that  sacred  region, 
ma'UmiA  I«  ^  *^  *  ***^*  ^*^  lv»:lieniient  which  was  something 

*^^  ^^  j  w  «::, -fttsBj  ikkv  A&  Vttw  St.  Yin- 
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snt ;  that  she  had  known  him.  It  pleased  her  to  think  of  him  walk- 
ig  like  some  yonng  Sir  Galahad  scatheless  through  the  temptations 
nd  flattoies  and  allurements  of  the  world,  to  disoover  his  true  love  at 
mL  To  him  (shatold  herself)  "a  simple  maiden  in  her  flower"  was 
worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms."  There  was  no  conceit  in  this.  He 
)Yed  her ;  he  would  always  love  her.  The  essence  of  love  was  its 
temity.  To  him  all  accidents  of  birth  or  station  would  be  simply  nil. 
*o  her  they  nerer  assumed  the  form  of  tangible  facts ;  they  wete  as 
othing ;  they  could  not  weigh  in  the  balance,  since  their  very  exist- 
uce  was  so  unimportant  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 

Of  herself  in  all  this  she  thought  little,  of  her  love  much ;  so  much, 
hat  she  put  herself  in  the  background  and  was  content  to  wait.  It 
ras  almost  joy  to  her  to  put  off  that  meeting  when  they  should  be  re^ 
ealed  to  each  other,  never  to  be  parted  again. 

And  BO  she  worked  on  in  her  cheerful  little  schoolroom,  her  heart 
ill  of  songs  and  sunshine,  her  eyes  bright  with  a  liquid  brightness 
bat  told  of  the  happy  life  within. 

Sometimes  Bessy  and  Lettioe  (Mrs.  Dalrymple's  niece)  would  oome 
0  afternoon  tea  in  the  schoolroom,  and  Dolores  would  look  at  the  two 
irlSy  and  listen  and  wonder.  Their  marvellous  flow  of  small-talk  about 
\mr  balls  and  their  bouquets,  their  partners  and  their  toilettes,  their 
Dgagements  and  their  bonnets,  amused  her  beyond  expression.  Bessy 
^as  the  louder  of  the  two,  and  sometimes  would  raise  a  slight  flush  of 
(fended  dignity  on  Lettice's  fair  pure  cheek,  by  a  whispered  allusion 
r  a  too  broad  compliment  repeated  with  more  frankness  than  tact, 
ettice  was  one  of  those  perfectly  beautiful,  helpless,  useless  women 
ho  keep  up  the  traditions  of  woman's  sovereignty.  She  was  always 
erfectly  dressed,  and  calm  and  self-possessed  ;  not  in  the  least  elated 
f  her  marvellous  beauty,  though  perfectly  conscious  of  it.  She  had 
sver  done  a  wild,  or  unlady-like,  or  unconventional  thing  in  the  course 
r  her  carefully  hedged-in  life ;  she  had  never  been  rude,  or  cross,  or 
apatient  to  anybody ;  she  could  not  be  expansive  or  clinging,  but  she 
as  gentle  and  considerate,  pure  and  soft,  and  (in  a  certain  narrower 
nailer  sense)  womanly.  She  would  never  love  anyone  with  devotion 
r  passion;  she  would  never  endure  anything  for  anybody;  but  she 
ould  always  be  dutiful  and  well-behaved.  She  was  rich,  and  an 
rphan.  She  was  beautiful,  absolutely  beautiful,  and  young.  Some 
eople  said  she  was  like  moonlight,  so  calm  and  pure  and  lovely ;  but 
.  was  well  known  that  her  fortune  was  no  moonshine ;  and  she  had 
lorers  by  the  score,  where  other  girls,  perhaps  equally  pretty  but  not 
^ually  rich,  had  them  only  by  units.  All  men  liked  her,  she  was 
)  beautiful  and  gentle ;  and  notwithstanding  her  loveliness,  no  woman 
3oke  ill  of  her.  Some  people  said  she  was  insipid ;  others  declared 
le  had  no  expression  ;  but,  after  all,  do  not  our  favourite  pictures  and 
;atues  show  us  the  same  faces  and  attitudes  day  by  day,  and  do  we 
lerefore  get  tired  of  them  ?     There  was  no  i^U^  «.\>q\jAi  lA\X»vy^ 
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■;»:j:-I  :Ls:  ^aI:-erficiaI  poetry  which  perfection  of  fonn  and  featm 

■>i-5  ^:--:?:  ihere  were  no  sabtle  changes  in  her  IotcIt  face-, bo 

!:-.♦: 7  -t:.::  -*:  no  thought  or  inquiry  in  those  calm  beautiful  cya; 

1  •     ^"::  :r  ?':.il:^  :  no  varying  caprices  and  flickering  waywardnessei 

li..  ::  :■::.     >:.^  was  alaic«t  a  creature  "too  good  for  human  nature's 

ik  ;  ':*:*!  '  *: .::  ::  was  a  goodness  of  that  negative  sort,  which,  if  it 

r.rir*  z*:  :"-:=i:-:s.  cio::es  no  enthusiasm. 

r.  1  •. .  .c-.i  ?c**j  said :  *•  Everyone  wants  St.  Vincent  to  marry  her; 

M    :■:  S4  ^  f.::  .?  v.vld.  and  thai  he  never  could  be  on  familiar  terms 

•       •     •• 
\-  .:  ik  ,.:     ■  i  i.':r.::y. 

-•.-:.;  j.'-f. — !;.:>  she  love  him?"  asked  Dolores,  blushing  at  the 

:::  .:' -c  :5ertri  :o  her,  I  think  she  would  accept  him. 
■  .    >  ..:  .  ..-. .  :~: ..''''".  jc::  know." 

■  !    .  ".  1:  L'l:  i-:vr  ?frl:^d  Dolores;  then  added  hastily,  "but I 
;::■  v  :  .  ■  2..-  -. :  ^w.  .I'vccr — ^vour  world." 

>        :  -. :.  ;.\i:i  l^r  a  ^a:  deal  of  attention  when  we  were  it 
"  .>^  .^  >■      • :.  .-ki  :«*i!z  wh-ru  Lord  Sr.  Vincent  came  of  age,  the 

.:  •.>   .  \  :.'.:  IV-.Trj*  idd  ta^rerly  read  in  the  papers);  "but  still  he 
.  .^  .  .  -v-i  :.  .iT:  ^.ri^ir.   She  was  I y  far  :be  most  beautiful ]>ersoii 

-     _■  .    *  -    .;    v-ii  ^-"-j -vha:  a  s:*.-:::!:.: /ruT^Ie  thcvwould  make. 
^  :     ;.:   •.  ^       .■:  'j^c.  :ii:  :.r  ■^:-"  :  r  -*.  :.e  refused  if  he  otTered 

^    .         ■     .    '•     -.>  -r^:-"".  :.\\  :':  ■:  -jziari  risinir  rebellious 

.V..-,   -:  11:  ^i  >Ir -".::?  vlfioe.  1  would  let  liim 
>•-...;:       *":i:  :\:::  iii  1:.  jr  anv  man,  to  sav 
.  •  -^   .*..;:        -*.:..  .;'  1  ~  «rv  :~  ':.-:t  place,  1  wonld 
^  .-  I  ■  :.■:  ^:  iiii:  :".r  i>  j-.z.-e::  and  vanitr." 

-:•  .    '■ :.  :t>  ::!'Lrs  :o  her.    Papa 

:^'   .    ..   :^    :?  j  t::vio  bind  him 

-  -     >:4:" -■:    iz  :  >;  rijc.  that  it  makes 

-  .    ^  ^       -         V  .:^  C    : 


FRAGMENTS  OF  AN  OJ.i)  FILK 

BY  JOSEPH  HATTOX,  AUTHOR  OF  ''THE  TALLANTS  OF  IJABTOX,"  ETC. 

II.  Home  News. 

^"^ITH  an  extension  of  the  electoral  firanchise  amonnting  to  hoasehold 
e  in  boronghB,  designed  and  carried  out  by  a  Conservative  govem- 
it ;  an  incipient  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  proposals  for  the  dismember- 
t  of  State  and  Church ;  anti-popish  riots  and  threats  of  Protestant 
'rinngB ;  with  the  Grand  Tark  on  his  travels  through  Europe,  Abys- 
Auan  envoys  talking  of  London  in  Japau,  and  America  sending  her 
'  noming  news  to  England  in  the  afternoon, — the  modem  journalist 
^maj  fairly  regard  the  contents  of  his  broad-sheet  as  both  interesting 
•nd  exciting;  but  the  time-worn  pages  of  the  little  paper  before  us 
•re  crowded  with  the  outlines  of  incidents  none  the  less  striking. 
There  are  riots  and  riots.    In  the  early  days  of  George  I.,  the  jour- 
Hals  bristled  with  political  plots,  with  Jacobite  intrigues,  with  AVhig 
joys  and  Tory  sorrows,  with  riot  and  rebellion,  with  bloody  encoun- 
Um,  with  hangings  and  drawings  and  qnarterings;  and  even  the 
Otdinaiy  occurrences. of  the  period  are  eminently  sensational.    A  his- 
"hxy  of  the  time,  from  a  newspaper  point  of  view,  whilst  possessing 
iKisny  special  features  of  great  interest,  would  throw  a  wonderful  light 
On  Uie  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.     For  example,  in  the 
advertisement  of  a  sale  by  auction  at  Perdiswell  in  Claincs,  Worces- 
tenhire,  the  aactioneer,  who  does  not  print  his  name,  informs  the 
public  that  the  sale  will  begin  "  at  six  in  the  morning,"  and  "  con- 
tinne  till  all  is  sold."     It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  an  old  news- 
paper to  learn  that  people  got  up  early  in  the  days  of  George  I., 
bat  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the  style  of  the  advertisements  of  the 
period,  an  honesty  and  directness,  which  is  an  indication  of  tlie  busi- 
ness habits  of  the  people.     This  commencement  of  a  sale  at  six  in 
Ae  morning  suggests  many  lively  comparisons  between  the  customs 
of  to-day  and  yesterday.    We  are  going  to  bed,  many  of  us,  just  at 
the  time  when  our  forefathers  thought  of  getting  up ;  we  are  break- 
bsting  when  they  dined,  and  sipping  our  after-dinner  port  when  they 
were  taking  supper.     Whether  we  are  any  better  fur  this  turning 
ofidght  into  day,  this  dining  at  supper-time,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Isshioii  leads  the  way,  however;  and  we  all  follow  in  her  train,  though 
« lords  of  creation"  affect  to  pity  the  slavish  devotion  of  our  women 
to  the  dictates  of  Parisian  modisies.    Fashion  had  a  hand  in  the  late 
panic    It  was  "the  thing"  to  be  on  the  directorship  of  this  or  that 
oompaiiy.    Ton  were  nobody  unless  you  held  Bhaie%  m  \.\i\&  «fcVtfi.\a& 
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ne  monev-article  in  the  Times,  as  myBterions  oftoi  ai 
::=:&  in  the  first  page  of  the  snpplcmcnt,  became  ^ 
:  10  hundreds  and  thousands  of  her  Majesty^fl  Uegei, 
.  Z5>  had  regarded  it  only  as  part  of  a  City  mystery. 
lid  i:s  counterpart  in  the  days  of  George.    Qaota- 
s::^k  form  an  important  item  of  news  in  the  jonnd 
:.  15  nrT.  the  promise  of  immense  dividends  allnicd 
^.s  ^d  cfU'th  sexes  into  speculation.    Kewoon- 
: : ..:  i-:o  existence  even*  dav.    Eren  the  Prince  o( 
-."led  ^T.  Terror  of  a  Welsh  copper  company;  the  Dnh 
t'.::r  ::  &  l.ilding  company,  and  the  Duke  of  Biidg- 
i  K-ilaT  j^raeizy.    In  due  time  came  the  falling  flf 
.  ^vi  n-=. ;::»;  &s  we  hare  experienced  it  in  theniBft- 
i^'I  ::  .5  .cricks  :o  note  in  the  old  journals  how  the 
'-:i:^  ::'  iik:  r<r::d  of  speculatiTe  delirium  jump  litk 


■ 

rA;±.^r  :>:  dve  ihe  reader  some  examples  of  the 
e  r^rl.\i  ih^in  lo  vrito  historv,  or  make  hifltODC 
zi  i  5:r&T  LrTs^arvr  cote  that  the  first  adTer- 
i  .'  ..:  -.v:"  J  :  "•  :  ;.vr,  published  in  1648.  It 
i  ^^i-ilcziir.  izl  r^-fcrred  to  the  stealing  of  i 
-  iijxziiL:  ?•-.-!  ir  *•  advertisement"  did  not 
Lz.:-  IT.  "^V.  rerrin:  it  as  a  remarkable 


:.iz  :':r  -  It-:  riferionts  began 
■;  .•:-:z  :i.>:-*:ed  ^T^ituiionslj' 
■ -.-  ::■-'■:■  :*::  ta^^h  was  scon 
T?  r.  j--ri:- J  rri^e  was  in  th« 
■  T  iz-  *.- ■  i."  ^J  "Int  iM. 
. .  :".-.::?  1 :  It  i 2 ji ?s: ve  long." 

.1  .-:.  '"■.■  -:  no:  ::nJ  any 
'  7711  ?  :c:-=r  c:::!!  weium 
1  L : : :  --'.>-::::>£  n-.t ■::: 5  of  a 
.  .-  -  i  •.  >::  :lz:-:  ::  coa:inned 
: .  .-  z  -1.-,  .f.rs  ?.z:c  curions 
•  :-.iZ.-:.  ""i^:  i:v  a  fowpnb- 
i.  .s.  ii. :  ■:.:.l :«  Kparaielj 
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Person  would  purchase  an  Annuity  or  Rent  charge  for  one  Life  of  £50  or 
I  year,  let  them  leave  word  uith  the  Printer  of  this  Paper  where  they  may 
»ith. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Butcher  and  His  Wife, 
iid^7  next  {at  the  King's  Head  in  High  Street)  wiU  be  acted  that  Celebrated 
r  called 

OEDIPUS,  King  of  THEBES. 
^eral  New  emd  Diverting  Entertainments  between  the  Acts ;  particularly 
It  Scene  between  a  Drunken  Gentleman  and  Ms  Wife  in  a  Tavern.    Begin- 
Uy  at  Six  o'clock.    VIVAT  REX. 

?  ewe  to  give  notice^  That  at  tlie  Vicaridge -House  in  Kempsey  {if  God  per- 
will  be  taught  a  Latin  School^  and  one  Hand  of  Writing  {if  required)  to 
'  the  week  after  Easter  nexty  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Wagstaff  curate 
me:  If  any  person  is  desirous  to  inform  himself  further  ^  he  may  enquire  at 
WagstafTs  in  the  Cocken-Stre«t,  Worcester,  or  at  the  Place  aforesaid. 

erson  that  has  a  Milch  Ass,  with  her  Foalf  to  dispose  of,  may  hear  of  a 
ent  Chap,  by  applying  to  the  Printer  of  this  Paper. 

s  to  Certifie  that  Mrs.  Worple  and  Mrs.  Haines  who  live  near  the  Cross  in 
tester,  are  resolved  to  leave  off  Trade,  and  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Fashionable 
ilf-Silks,  Callicoes,  Hollands,  Stuffs,  and  all  sorts  of  Millinery  Goods  at 
rates. 

only  coaching  annonncement  in  the  whole  of  this  yolnme  of  the 
tester  paper  appears  in  JxAj  1717,  and  singnlarly  enough  it  only 
to  a  "  Flying-stage-coach"  running  from  the  George  Inn,  North- 
,  to  the  Bell  in  Holbom.    Worcester  must  hare  been  an  im- 

coaching-station,  neyertheless.  We  find  no  references  to  the 
r  gloTO-trade  of  the  place,  although  each  paper  contains  a  tabu- 
3ment  of  the  manufacturing  and  other  markets.  Interesting  to 
milias  will  be  the  following  prices  of  wheat  in  1717 :  "  New 
[  wheats  26«.  to  d6s.  per  quarter,"  as  against  **  wheat,  Essex 
Hi,  white,  53«.  to  595."  in  1869,  and  "  65«.  to  72*."  in  1867. 
r  horses  in  1717  were  9^.  to  129.  6d.  a  quarter,  as  against  2b8. 
in  1867,  and  28*.  to  dis.  in  1869.  Fine  brewers'  hops  in  1717 
Id  at  51.  to  6/.  per  cwt.,  against  9/.  to  11/.  in  1867,  and  3/.  lbs. 
r.  in  1869.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  quotations  of  the  prices 
1  and  cheese,  blankets,  rugs,  and  other  things,  appears  the 

yalue  of  gold  and  silver,  plate  and  braes,  and  tobaceo-jptpes. 
B  supposed  to  be  something  particularly  novel  in  the  cheap- wine 
lements  which  have  sprung  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  changes  in 
e-duties ;  but  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  we 
nr orcester  wine-merchant  making  the  following  announcement : 

OBam  Beesley^s  in  Powicks-lane,  Worcester,  is  to  be  sold  very  good  wines  of 
Sorts  and  at  the  Prizes  following.  Canary  and  Tent  at  Is.  per  gallon.  Fine 
dl  Oarei,  Florence  red.  Sherry  and  Bhenish  at  6«.  per  gallon.  Port  and 
ltd  and  white,  and  Monntain  Wines  at  5s.  ijd.  per  gallon ;  but  of  no  sort  less 
Mm;  and  if  any  take  a  Hogshead  they  shall  have  it  cheaper. 

t  imp(»:tant  feature  to  ladies  of  the  present  day,  the  ''  births, 
jtB,  and  deaths,"  is  of  more  recent  date  than  the  early  numbers 
^mraufs  Journal.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  early  jour- 
Hmj  flommed-up  the  births,  deaths,  and  caeaaltiea  at  the  end 
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of  tbe  week,  without  reference  to  individnalB,  except  to  those  oftjl 
position.  Marriages  of  note  were  eet  forth  brief]}',  often  wiUi  ttwd 
of  the  contracting  partiea,  and  always  mentioning  Uic  anioaat  tSU 
bride'B  fortune,  with  a  critical  word  or  two  about  her  bcautvlif  ibtV 
any),  and  her  mannerE.  It  mnst  have  been  galling  to  eomo  of  ikaj 
onea  when  tbe  impartial  journalist  said  nothing  about  their  ap(i 
or  their  manners.  The  early  journalists  literally  cracked  jokes  tn  fl 
papers  npon  some  marriages;  for  example,  we  find  the  Grui-r 
Journal  of  1731  quoting  from  the  Daihj  Journal  the  mar 
"Mr.  WUI.  Brown,  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford,  to  MissVaB 
Queen-street,  near  Golden-square,  an  agreeable  young  lady  of  Sj 
fortune;"  the  Grub-street  editor  naively  adding,  in  iUHcs.  "W»J 
agreeable  is  svperjhioue."  In  ihe  same  column  is  uiiuonuusl  thefl 
tiage  of  "the  K.  Hon.  the  L,  Hamilton  to  Mies  Edwards,  Uie| 
heiress  of  Pall  Mall;  a  fortnne  of  lOO.OOor'  Grub-street  i 
descriptiTe  in  its  marriage -not  ices  than  other  localities,  and  Mr.B 
at  Worcester  devoted  bo  little  of  bis  apncc  to  this  kind  of  gotBii^a 
we  have  had  some  dilBcnlty  in  finding  a  single  example,  which,  t 
ever,  is  strikingly  laconic:  "Sir  John  Jennings  is  married  to  MnB 
tain,  who  has  12,'.m.io;.  to  her  fortune."  This  notice  appears  in  Uit  p 
for  June  18,  1717. 

Turning  to  what  may  be  more  strictly  regarded  as  ii' 
Inmns  of  the  old  file,  we  select,  from  many  records  of  high". . 
an  incident  which  docs  not  bear  out  the  severe  critici^., 
modern  journalists,  who,  commenting  upon  recent  ontr^i: 
beries,  have  compared  the  present  day  to  those  past  iitii>> 
perty  was  most  insecure  in  London.  Writing  on  Friday,  i  >■ 
lil.'i,  the  Worcester  journalist,  condensing  his  news  froin 
"Tbis  week  2  coaches,  one  of  them  loaded  with  Tnrkir.-,  ■ 
were  Robbed  near  St.  Albans  by  two  Highwaymen;  who  li;i  - 
the  Paesengers  to  part  with  what  money  they  had  nbor.t 
civilly  left  them,  wishing  tbem  a  merry  Christmas,  bnl  ; 
shoot  the  Coachman,  if  he  ofier'd  to  stir  before  they  got  out  <  ' 
the  following  January  we  are  told  that,  "According  lo  a  mci'. 
putation,  there  are  now  5ui>  Booths  built  on  tbe  Uiver  Thuwia,  4. 
into  several  Streets,  wherein  several  Trades  are  Exercis'd ;  with  I 
diverting  Humours  on  the  Ice,  as  Seating,  Wrestling,  Roasting  a  M 
Sheep."  Tbe  same  journal  gives  us  a~ somewhat  remarkable  illni 
of  the  management  of  tbe  Criminal  Court :  "  On  Saturday  nigt 
tbe  Sessions  ended  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  o  Men  and  2  Woo 
ceiv'd  sentence  ofDeatbr  James  Goodman  one  of  the  Priaosets^ 
his  Escape  over  the  Bail-Dock  and  over  the  Spikes  of  the  BsiU  H 
Sessions- House,  with  his  Irons  on,  whilst  the  Court  was  Sitting;  ft 
Apprehending  of  whom,  the  Head  Turnkey  of  Newgate  has  oHen 
Reward."  During  the  same  week  another  singnlar  escape  is  chnmicl  ■' 
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bis  castle  (Chester),  and  on  Monday  morning  last  a  Highlander  (a 
Dg  briBk  Fellow),  as  they  were  marching  to  Liverpool,  took  an  op- 
.xmity  of  stepping  ont  of  the  Ranks  and  yanlting  oyer  a  fiye-barr*d 
B^  ma^le  his  Escape  in  the  Face  of  the  Soldiers ;  7  or  8  shot  after 
p  but  mist  him :  It  was  in  yain  for  any  of  them  to  think  of  pnr- 
\g  hizD,  for  he  ran  and  jnmp'd  over  Hedge  and  Ditch  with  great 
tnesB."  During  the  same  week  two  women  stood  in  the  pillory  at 
Qiwark  for  singing  Jacobite  ballads.  The  paper  for  Feb.  17,  1715, 
ill  of  the  account  of  the  trials  arising  ont  of  the  outbreak  and  fight 
^TBSton,  and  the  following  paragraph  from  the  graphic  report  must 
B  been  read  by  newsmongers,  even  in  those  days,  with  a  thrill  of 
bid  sensation  akin  to  that  experienced  in  the  present  day  by  those 
lers  who  like  "  a  good  murder"  in  the  particular  newspaper  which 
r  hononr  with  their  patronage : 

^  The  Sentence  prononnc'd  by  the  Lord  High-Steward  was  as  foUows  (the  edp^e 
Ike  Axe  at  the  same  time  being  tom'd  by  the  Bearer  thereof  towards  the  condemn'd 
dfl)  •  That  yon  JaiMit  Earl  of  Dcncentwater^  William  Lord  Widdrington^  William 
t  of  Nithsdale,  Robert  Earl  of  Carnwath^  William  Viscount  Eenmure,  and 
Ellojn  liOrd  Naim^  and  every  of  yon,  return  to  the  Prison  of  the  Tower  from 
Enee  yon  came ;  from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  Place  of  Execution; 
HI  joa  come  there,  you  must  be  hang'd  by  the  Neck,  but  not  till  you  be  Dead, 
yoa  mast  be  cut  down  alive,  then  your  Bowels  must  be  taken  out,  and  burnt 
Qce  yoor  Faces ;  Then  your  Heads  must  be  severed  from  your  Bodies,  and  your 
lie«  divided  each  into  four  Quarters ;  and  these  must  be  at  the  King's  disposal. 
d  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  Souls !'  *' 

doe  course  these  lords  were  brought  to  the  block  and  executed, 
th  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  whose  escape  is  thus 
lonicled : 

"  The  Earl  of  Nithsdale  made  his  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  the  night  before  as 
lows.  His  Lady  having  purposely  put  on  two  Ridinghoods,  which  she  conveyed 
b  her  Husband's  Apartment  without  being  discovered ;  one  of  which  she  put  on 
■I,  as  also  a  Petticoat ;  and  about  an  Hour  before  he  was  miss'd  his  Lady  was 
bh  to  come  down  and  ask  for  a  Coach,  but  being  told  that  no  Coach  was  Rufler^d 
eome  in  after  6  o'clock,  she  seem'd  to  be  in  a  great  Concern,  which  she  expressed 
these  Words,  Bless  me!  icJiat  shall  I  do,  the  Time  grows  short,  and  the  Lords  will 
«p,  bffare  I  get  to  deliver  the  Petition.  Then  laying  her  hand  on  an  ungaynly 
tt  ol  a  Woman,  supposed  to  be  her  Husband,  said  Petty,  see  to  get  me  through  the 
wmL  His  Lordship  left  his  Coat  and  Shoes  behind,  and  'tis  supposed  made  his 
wspe  barefoot.    £1000  is  offered  for  taking  him." 

•  ure  enabled  to  trace  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  some  weeks  after 
Kds.    The  paper  for  March  28  sajs : 

*'  One  Jones,  a  Waterman,  was  lately  taken  into  Custoily,  and  being  examined 
ll  Saturday  by  the  Lord  Townshend,  confessed  that  about  the  time  Lord  Niths- 
la  made  his  Escape  2  Women  came  to  him  and  offerM  any  price  to  carry  them  to 
sresend,  and  having  not  then  heard  of  the  said  Lord's  Escape,  embraced  the 
porfcim!^,  and  it  being  high  Water  and  a  fair  Wind,  offcr'd  to  carry  them  for  5 
lUiiigs,  which  he  effected,  and  put  them  on  board  a  Vessel  like  a  MackereU- 
ly;  and  going  on  Shoar  to  drink  afterwards  found  they  gave  him  two  Guineas.'' 

vppY  Lady  Nithsdale !  what  a  contrast  her  position  to  that  of  poor 
idy  Derwentwater,  of  whom  the  faithful  journalist  records : 

**  The  erening  after  the  Lords  were  executed,  the  Lady  Derwentwater  came  to 
I  her  Lard,  heLtg  toid  by  her  Frienda,  he  was  Repriev'd,  audi  \iei  ^t^vdXa  ^«c^ 
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lothii  Baying  to  the  Cuiilmr.T,  nnd  her  Women  hh' J  man;  IVfwuiw  tTt'dtlt^^^ 
ginn;  but  in  Tun  ;  «id  cumiug  to  tfac  Tavn  iru  t«id  lici   7.     '  ''    '  ~"a^| 

occwiioned  Bach  on  immaduU)  Dutnwlion.  that  oot^tbtii;  -r^M 

in  the  Coach,  she  l]^lkf^  thF  Forp-wmduwu.  Bsymj'.  ,SA<  i.  'I 

/Dit  All  Li/f ;  bat  htir  9«rT&ntB  gettLa^  a  Harknt?- Coach,  rl  afl 

iti  whore  ahe  often  cri»*,  .S'**  rem  her  L'>rd,  uith  kit  Hrui/  ,_,,  ,  ,  —  j^^M 

G1T00U8  awHy ;  Bo  that  but  Pli^aicians  order'il  her  to  )]<!  ktijil  iii  u  lUjuiu  *illwU^^| 
Coinpan;,  vhich  we  bear  has  in  a  great  mcagnra  rci-nTLT'd  her."  ^^M 

Shortly  aftGrwards  it  is  reported  from  Loadoa  (BlHTch  2^  17U]4^| 
"  Last  Wedneadn;  Mr*.  Powel  Uie  Pnntar,  wlum  HnsbanJ  i*  '•'jl^^^^^l 
for  the  like  PmiliwE,  was  Inkea  up,  with  iomu  of  her  Semuilar^^^^^^H 
Pnper  called  Tlir  Orphan ,  thut  n-ag  intenclod  to  como  ont  'WmUj.  J^^^^^^I 
Thio^  coDlain'd  in  the  BaiJ  Paper  that  ^ve  Otteuen,  lh«re  ifm  ImM^^^^^^I 
the  Tim*  of  the  Execntioo  of  the  hite  Eari  of  Darwenlwaler.  U«  TTitli  h  iJ 
Moat  nmnd  hia  Lordship's  Honee,  in  NorUmmbecland,  Inni'J  as  re<l  ai  bl<ul.  ^H 
Koon  after  waa  rcetored  to  its  former  Colaiir;'  itith  lererat  other  Criminal!  (ki>^   I 

In  December  of  tLis  year  a  hackney-cottchman  Was  fined  t%ialj  I 
shillingE  "  for  refusing  to  carry  a  Fare  from  the  Mng-housr  in  SL  I 
James's;"  and  the  journaltBt  gravely  adds  that  "the  conuiiifiiMBi  1 
order'd  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  he  was  disaHected  to  the  GtTtiB-  ] 
meat."    On  the  same  page  wc  have  a  playhonae  iocidcnt : 

'■  On  Thorsaa;  Night  ln»t  hi*  Royal  niahD^BH  thp  Pricfe,  wai  al  tin-  Ihiatmm 
Boynl  in  Dmiy  Lnn«,  to  ace  the  Pin;  of  Tnmer1iin(> :  daring  the  itrrtin^  >/  rti4^| 
person  whoso  name  is  said  to  be  Freemnn,  and  who  is  roniclinies  aaiii  In  Iw  ^^M 
BCBs'd  witli  Laoaticb  Fits,  uamo  buoted  and  Bpnrr'd,  and  woiiUI  hn'r  pm*'il^^| 
tha  Siile-Bus:  (liis  RojaJ  HinhueBS  being  in  ohh  oI  the  StAgu-Ikitc?  uii  Uw  om4^H 
Siii^)  but  ivas  stopped  l)f  the  Box-Eeepers  or  Ceatin^ls,  wb»  Jii  w  a  Pitl>^,  ani^^^ 
the  Centini<l  in  tho  Shoulder.  He  wne  preaently  secured  oiij  sent  Priaoot*  t^^| 
Gnaril;  two  or  three  olhor  loaded  piatolB  were  found  uboat  him.'*  ^^H 

Here  is  an  incident  which  we  commend  to  the  pemeal  of  Kr.Ch^H 
Reade,  whose  realistic  pen  woald  find  ample  material  for  plo^H 
labonrs  amongst  these  strange  old  records  of  the  early  aewepapen^H 

"  There  was  tlio  begiaailig  of  last  wecli,  a  Hoaring  before  Uie  Ltinl  Hifk  ^^H 

cellor,  coneeraing  a  Commiseion  of  Lnaacy,  token  ont  b;  Mn>.  C 1  afali^^H 

Husband,  by  rirtuc  of  which  when  ho  wbb  ill  at  n  riolvnl  Fever,  ^e  got  Ua^^| 
to  and  elapp'd  ap  iu  a  Madhouse.  Bat  apou  eiamlDHtiiiD,  it  appeamd  (hi^^| 
OenUeman  did  not  wan!  gowl  senBU,  bnt  the  Woman  good  murals,  0e  »hi«^^| 
his  Talk  Wit  onoogh  of  all  Conscience  to  make  apprai'  thai  Itis  Wit>  luJ^^H 
than  was  good;  for  Bbe  had  already  made  a  good  Hnnd  of  £  I'M  worth  ^f^^l 
while  he  wat  in  ConAnement :  and  had  a  great  mind  la  hate  the  ftnunlBg  ^^H 
Estate,  which  in  about  oOOl.  per  annum,  and  lies  near  Eingalou;  so  that  lk*^^| 
miBBion  waB  set  aside."  ^H 

Several  disused  mortars  and  some  braes  caniiOD  wcra  ordend^H 
be  made  into  farlhiDgs  and  halfpeoce."  At  the  lele  orUu*'l|^H 
WRS  a  strange  appearance  of  ships  in  the  air,  which  engaged  eai^  o^H 
for  half  an  honr."  A  man  committed  for  horsestealing,  "  DuaU|^| 
hear  the  anguish  and  coniiDement,"  brought  upon  him,  cot  out  ^M 
tongue,  and " expired  before  he  coold  be  eiec-at«d."  GfeBeTlllCl^^B 
ney,  tried  "  for  the  Gn]>poB'd  mnrder  of  the  Duke  of  B*VM^^^^H 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  "brought  to  the  bar,  ao^^^^^H 
bunt  in  the  hand."    A  tm-mskn  m  tkxu^-luie,  "in  M^^^^H 
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*8  tooth,  found  in  the  hollow  a  diamond  yalncd  at  13,000/." 
loldierof  theGoardB, '' for  inenl ting  his  officer,"  was  whipped  throngh 
•  Jameses  Park,  and  then  stripped  naked,  and  drnmmed  ont  of  the 
pm^it.  Mrs.  Townley,  a  celebrated  beauty,  died  of  the  smallpox. 
tare  was  a  aavageness  in  the  judicial  code  of  punishment  which  is 
inrcnt  in  almost  every  paper.  Burning  in  the  hand  was  a  common 
enfc,  and  men  and  women  were  whipped  through  the  streets  for  very 
illing  offences.  Soldiers  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  desertion  were  fre^ 
unUy  permitted  to  "  throw  dice  for  their  lives."  A  somewhat  tragic 
■e  of  this  kind  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Dublin  : 

**  On  Monday  two  Soldiers  were  bron^bt  to  Oxmontown-Grcen,  in  order  to  bo 
Bi  for  I>eflertk»,  whore  being  oome,  they  were  order'd  to  kneel  down,  which  they 
BQViiai^  did,  but  were  commanded  to  rise  ap  a^ain  and  throw  Dice  for  their 
MMI ;  whezcnpon  the  first  threw  bnt  seven,  and  immediately  fell  into  a  Swoon, 
upon  himself  as  a  Dead  Man ;  the  other  cry*d,  Xow  for  a  Nichj  Seven  or 
Imt  threw  but  five,  whereupon  he  was  immediately  shot/* 

Serend  cases  of  duelling  are  recorded,  and  all  through  the  volume 
are  mysterious  references  to  King  James.  The  Pretender  is 
of  now  and  then,  his  standard  raised  here  and  there;  highway- 
infest  the  chief  roads  of  the  kingdom ;  troops  are  continually 
oing  called  out  to  awe  the  Jacobites  ;  loyal  citizens  are  everlastingly 
rilmg-np  men  to  answer  for  uttering  treasonable  words ;  stories  of 
ifttos  and  rumours  of  war  come  into  the  various  ports ;  smallpox 
■d  fever  are  ftmiliar  visitants  everywhere  in  the  realm ;  and  alto- 
gefiier  the  times  were  full  of  incident  for  journalism,  though  none  the 
Bore  pleasant  to  live  in.  According  to  some  people  we  are  a  miser- 
lUe^  downtrodden,  degenerate  race  in  these  latter  days ;  bnt,  looking 
into  our  old  big-letter  records  of  the  past,  we  learn  to  be  the 
ttiankfdl  that  we  live  in  the  Victorian  age.  There  is  one  thing, 
V  in  which  we  might  profitably  imitate  these  people  who  bought 
Mr.  Bryan's  newspaper — getting  up  early,  and  dining  in  the  middle  of 
Die  day. 

Having  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  old  country  newspaper 
sntainedyit  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  did 
Mi  contain.  There  were  no  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  The 
kmg'fl  apeeches  and  the  address  were  published,  and  proclamations  of 
nr  were  set  forth  with  a  great  show  of  importance.  In  the  earliest 
iaya  of  reporting  ttiese  debates,  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  drew 
ip  a  aiimmary  of  what  had  taken  place,  which  being  revised  by  the 
liafing  men  of  the  parliament,  was  furnished  to  the  newspapers.  This 
afterwarda  improved  upon  by  the  historical  records  by  Mr.  Syl- 
TTrban  in  the  Omthman^s  Magazine;  but  it  was  not  until  1771 
jhat  tbe  debates  were  reaUy  reported  in  the  popular  sense.  Dr.  John- 
no  took  notes  of  the  speeches  of  Chatham,  Pulteney,  and  the  elder 
htx^  and  never  had  orators  a  more  accomplished  reporter.  The  chief 
if  irbaft  may  be  oonsidered  the  modem  school  of  reporting  was  Mr. 
Pteiy  of  the  MmUnff  Chrmkle,  who  used  to  ait  m  a  cfttnet  ^l  ^^ 
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Strangera'  Gallery  anJ  "  do"  a  whole  debate  liimself,  writing  out  ■ 
the  next  day  scTernl  cnlumoB  of  very  readable  matter.  In  tlie  |mfl 
y«ar  of  grace  each  newspaper  has  a  Btaff  of  parliamentary  rcpnrttrt,  M 
the  result  ia  a  rerbatim  cloaeness  to  the  reeord,  which  rendfaB 
almost  impossible  that  it  can  be  entirely  read  by  any  person  vhafl 
anything  else  to  do,  and  juatiiiea  the  ffitticism  ot  Punch;  m 

"  Our  falliorG  fouglit  to  publish  the  debate.^  H 

And  tbaught  in  thnt  to  gain  a  bit  of  f  r««dam  |  fl 

Kut  Don  their  suns  havo  loft  it  to  the  dates  fl 

By  makiu);  Ihem  8  deal  too  long  to  read  'cm."  S 

There  were  no  reports  of  pnblic  meetings  in  the  old  papen;  IdH 
counts  of  members  of  parliament  addressing  tneal  couaULnollfl 
town-council  debates ;  no  exciting  details  of  directorial  meetiagfl 
connection  with  public  companies ;  no  goGsipin^  colamDS  of  facetiH 
notes  on  the  fashions.  It  was  dangerous  to  publish  political  n^**!! 
the  provincial  journalist  left  partisans  to  fight  their  own  bftltlei  ia  fl 
own  special  organs  of  politics  and  MUs-Ultres.  There  were  no  nM 
notices  of  the  business  of  the  law-courts  and  the  police  in  Loodd 
elsewhere ;  and,  for  a  local  jonmal,  the  Worcesler  Poslman  eihibilM 
indilTerence  to  the  ercnts  of  Worceetershire  and  the  west-midUolfl 
trict,  which  is  not  less  notable  than  that  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  M 
ing  which  is  described  in  the  first  of  these  papers.  The  assizca  fifl 
county  arc  notiUed  one  week  as  about  to  take  place  the  next.  V4I 
orer  the  old  file  for  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  we  find  no  fafl 
reference  to  the  matter,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  subject  beiH 
account  of  how  many  persons  were  sentenced  to  be  banged,  and  H 
in  the  hand,  at  the  Glonccster  assizes.  Occasionally  we  have  aa^f 
tious  paragraph  relating  to  some  local  incident ;  but  it  was  not  ■ 
many  years  after  these  early  local  newspapers  were  published  thiH 
news  of  the  district  formed  a  portion  of  the  matter  sent  fortli  Ifl 
proviucial  journalist.  Ilis  chief  intelligence,  in  fact,  consiaiH 
transcripts  from  "foreign  advices,"  some  curious  examples  offl 
we  have  pre))ared  for  the  closing  paper  of  this  short  series  offl 
ments.  If  poor  Mr.  Bryan  could  revieit  the  precincts  of  Gomm 
the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs,  and  then  peep  into  the  modem  Jiifl 
office,  how  would  the  old  man  \ie  aetoniahcdl  and  Mr.  Berrowldfl 
successor,  who  chafed  so  much  at  Gamidgc's  opposition.  Tb^  H 
find  stenm  and  the  telegraph  usurping  the  place  of  the  niul4 
and  the  horse  express;  and  instead  of  one  Gamidge  wiUi  (lie  fiJ 
Journal  in  opposition  to  the  original  Worcester  paper,  tbey  fl 
find  a  small  host  of  Oamidges  in  the  race,  to  say  nothing  of  nj 
of  Birmingham  houses  pouring  their  daily  papers  into  the  foithflfl 
by  sunrise  every  morning  in  competition  with  half-a-doicn  I^fl 
dailies,  which  arrive  soon  after  breakfast.  Alas,  poor  gbcwti^fl 
might  bless  tiieir  stars  that  they  had  not  been  spared  to  lire  tofl 
terrible  timea  as  these!  ■ 
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IksBE  is  a  ciirioiis  passage  in  Fnller  about  Christian  names.  He  tells 
SB  that  "  np  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  priests  were  scmpuloas 
io  admit  any  at  the  font  except  they  were  baptised  with  the  name  of  a 
icriptare  or  legendary  saint."  People  might  not,  in  fact,  give  a  fancy 
to  a  child,  as  one  would  to  a  dog  or  to  a  brand  of  cigars  ;  neither 
it  lawfal  to  make  the  surname  Christian.  '*  Since  then/'  continues 
be  credulous  old  gossip,  ''  it  hath  been  common ;  and  although  the 
[Md  Coke  was  pleased  to  say  he  had  noted  many  of  them  prove  un- 
hrtnnate,  yet  the  good  success  in  others  confutes  the  general  truth  of 
he  obeeryation."  A  wonderful  bit*  this — Coke  upon  luck  !  The  great 
Igal  aathority,  throwing  the  weight  of  his  name  into  the  scale  on  the 
ide  of  popular  superstition,  in  support  of  the  belief  that—to  put  it  me- 
qphorically — the  giving  of  a  dog  an  ill-name  in  baptism  is  tantamount 
B  hanging  him !  And  then  the  author  of  the  Warihies  venturing  to 
Dggesty  with  all  the  gravity  proper  to  so  serious  a  matter,  that  the 
ndghfe  of  eyidence  was  really  rather  on  the  wrong  side  I  I  know  of 
loUiing  more  delicious. 

The  fact  mentioned  about  the  change  wrought  at  the  Reformation 
laforally  prompts  one  to  look  further  into  this  subject  of  Christian 
Mines.  What  was  the  earliest  practice  in  regard  to  them?  Dean 
[!raich  tells  us  that  **  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  baptised  man  had 
loi  a  Christian  name,  inasmuch  as  his  personality  before  God  was  re- 
ognised ;"  and  he  derives  '  surname,'  not  from  '  sire-name,'  or  name 
f  the  father,  but  '  «t^r-name'  (super  710mm) — a  name  given  in  addition 
0  that  received  at  the  font.  A  doubt  has  been  suggested  whether  this 
tolda  good  uniformly  of  the  Saxons  in  early  days.  Mr.  Lower  has 
dnted  out  that  "  words  designating  employments  were  sometimes  used 
B  we  now  employ  baptismal  or  Christian  names.  A  Coleman,  or  Cole- 
mmusy  or  a  Wodeman,  are  found  among  the  under-tenants  of  Bomes- 
itjf;  bat  whether  those  persons  had  been  baptised  by  those  names,  or 
heiher  they  were  by  occupation  respectively  a  charcoal-bamer  and  a 
oodman,  does  not  appear."  The  probability  would  certainly  seem 
>  &Tonr  the  latter  supposition.  One  thing  is  pretty  clear,  namely, 
lafe  eren  members  of  the  great  Saxon  families  had,  as  a  rule,  to  content 
MtnaelYea  with  one  name,  that  is  to  say,  a  baptismal  name  only ;  and 
lis  became  in  time  the  hereditary  or  family  name.  The  Normans 
we  no  better  off.  The  great  Norman  proprietors  are  entered  in 
^amsgday  simply  by  their  Christian  names,  a  word  or  two  of  description 
ung  added  where  deemed  necessary.  As  a  consequence,  a  moiety  of 
ir  popakr  family  names  may  be  traced  to  baptismal  appellations.  The 
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R«gJBtrar-Qeneral  remarkB :  "  It  BeemB  tbot  of  Uie  fifty  most  oodudod 
Boniamce,  more  than  hulf  are  derived  from  the  Christian  tiame  of  (he 
father."  William,  for  example,  is  the  parent  of  some  thirty  nunesi  vA 
we  get  in  a  simitar  waj  Tom's-son,  John's-son,  Bobin'a-son,  JatJt'Mm, 
and  BO  forth.  The  Anglo-Saxon  'Fitz,'  the  Scotch  'Uac,'  aud  Uw 
"Welsh  '  Ap,'  all  signifying  '  son,'  as  well  as  the  Irish  '  0','  descendnt 
of,  are  bIeo  commonly  prefixed  to  Cliristian  namea,  ginng  them  tbt 
dignity  of  snrnamcB.  To  anch  an  extent  has  this  been  carried  in  Wal* 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  names  of  the  Principality  an  J*- 
rived  from  baptismal  names;  aud  not  only  bo,  bnt  nntU  rather  mol 
times  it  was  the  Christian  and  not  the  enmame  of  the  fotber  «M 
became  the  BTimame  of  the  son.  A  pc^nlar  authority  girei  n  fllit 
tration  of  this:  "If  Morgan  Richards  bad  three  Bona,  John,  Williaik 
and  Griffith,  they  would  he  John  Morgan,  William  Morgan,  aad  UriflA 
Morgan."  As  if  the  confusion  of  this  sort  of  thing  were  not  enoo^i— 
as  if  everybody  bearing  everybody  else's  name  did  not  tend  to  BofieiMl 
bewilderment — several  of  the  popalar  Welsh  names  arc  eynonynM.  Thi 
way  in  which  this  works  is  eiemplilicd  by  a  dilScnlty  which  happewd  It 
the  Hereford  Assizes  in  1825.  A  witness  was  examined  who  gave  li» 
name  of  John  Jones.  He  was  asked  whether  he  bud  aJwuya  goM  fcf 
that  name,  aud  said  he  had.  He  was  then  a»ked  whether,  wImd  bi 
lived  at  Carmarthen,  he  did  not  go  by  the  name  of  Evan  Evan*.  lb 
this  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  This  apparent  discre}»ttey  ww  »■ 
plained  by  counsel,  who  stated  that  Evan  is  the  AVekh  syoonyn  "rf 
John,  aud  EvauB  that  of  Jones;  eo  that  John  Jones  might  be  ulM 
indifferently  Evan  Jones,  John  Evans,  or  Evan  Evans,  withoot  anyntl 
change  of  name.  One  step  further,  and  the  whole  of  the  inbabttaokrf 
the  Principality  might  be  shown  to  have  hot  one  snraame,  which,  fe 
reality,  is  a  Christian  name ;  in  other  words,  the  Welsh  are  withia  t 
ace  of  having  no  Bnmames  at  all ! 

The  caprices  of  fashion  in  Christian  names  are  amusing.  PomwHt 
the  saints  in  vogue  at  any  particular  time  governed  baptiania}  rcgiwn; 
next  to  them,  the  royal  family  and  moat  distinguished  primva  toi 
nobles :  hut  caprice  has  always  had  much  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Bilef  l<" 
pointed  out,  in  respect  of  female  names,  that  from  th«  thirteeoth  In  tk 
fifteenth  century  the  most  fashionable  name  was  Joanna  or  Joafl ;  il'^ 
next  Christina ;  after  these  came  Isabel,  Matilda,  Juliana,  Aleson  (o<^ 
Alice),  Lncy,  Pernel  or  Pamel  (from  St.  Petronilla),  Agnee,  Idone^tri 
Avice.  Very  few  of  these  arc  now  in  much  estimation.  Later  •»  C* 
Monica,  Bridget,  Dorothy,  Deborah,  Clarissa,  Selina,  Phwbc,  P^milfc 
d'C  The  modem  rage  is  all  for  romantic  names — Beatrice,  Bihci.  G«- 
tmdo,  Blanche,  Eva,  Dora,  Mabel,  Amy,  Evelyn,  Maud.  Floremv,  M«f- 
gneritc,  May,  Ac.  That  is  a  charming  name  Mr.  Morris  has  nnni 
for  ns^Yolande ;  and  Miss  Evans  would  appear  lo  have  invented  ■ 
delicious  name  for  the  heroine  of  her  poem,  whom  ^e  calls  Fedata*- 
Hajipily  there  is  one  folly  in  christening  which  has  aover  Btnfigthiw^ 
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into  a  Faaliion,  namely,  that  of  confounding  the  names  proper  to  the 
two  sexes.  This  hoB  been  done  to  a  Btip:ht  extent,  however.  I  once 
knew  a  lady  named  Charles ;  Joejr  has  been  bc^tuircd  on  a  female  in- 
iuiti  and  Brown,  the  antlior  of  Brihinnia's  Poilorals,  \a  said  to  have 
Mnkil  a.  Miw  Timothy  ETerefield,  of  Den  in  Snssex.  Evelyn  is  one 
^Jks  bewildering  names  witbonl  sex. 

^B^ipropoi  of  romiintic  names,  I  have  it  IVom  a  re^strar  of  ^oat  ex- 
Hlnce  that  these  are  enormooely  affected  by  the  lower  orders,  who 
^A  Uieo  irom  the  romances  in  the  penny  papers.  Their  ta«te  in  this 
ny,  however,  generally  receivea  two  checks.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  seldom  pronounce  the  names  they  admire ;  and  in  the  second,  they 
Dtne  times  out  of  ten  fail  in  their  efforls  to  set  them  down  on  pajier 
with  anythin;;  like  an  appro.Timation  to  correct  spelling.  The  name  of 
the  Empress  of  the  French  has  on  enormous  fascination  for  young 
mothers  of  romantic  views  and  restricted  means.  They  think  Eug^e 
ddicions :  nor  do  they  appear  conscions  that  it  loses  anything  of  its 
jMinte  sweetness  when  proaonuced  "  You  Jenny"! 
Ija^Good  heavens,  madam!  yon  have  made  me  the  father  of  an 
^Bkaniam !"  cries  Bnlwer'a  Caxton,  on  learning  that  bis  son  baa  been 
^Hh  Piaiatratns.  "Infamona!  Pisistratiis  christened!  Pisistratns, 
PV  Bred  six  hundred  years  before  Christ  was  bom !"  Unfortunately 
^o«Dg  Caxton  was  not  the  only  anachronism  of  his  kind ;  but  audi  is 
Bu,  that  palpable  absurdities  in  thta  as  in  other  things  pass  us  unheeded 
STcry  dny.  It  would  not,  for  example,  be  more  ridiculous  to  call  a 
child  Katnesis,  Miamum,  or  Besostris,  than  David  or  Solomon ;  yet  either 
of  the  former  names  wonld  excite  endless  comment,  while  the  latter 
pUMa  as  s  thing  of  course.  A  writer,  speaking  of  such  monstrous 
Barnes  as  Zerubbabel,  Jehn,  and  Ishranel,  asks,  "  Why  should  an 
Eogtish  Christian  he  converted  into  an  Old-Testament  Jew  ?"  Why, 
';  but  it  does  not  strike  the  writer  that  the  same  remark  would 
|r  to  David,  Joseph,  Samuel,  Jonas,  Jesse,  and  heaps  of  others,  all 
"Ti  names,  not  a  whit  more  legitimately  ours  because  some  of  those 
told  them  afterwards  became  Christians. 

I  H  loyalty  or  flunkcyism  which  induces  people  to  name  their 
.  after   the  various  mpmbers   of  the  royal   house?      However 
1,  the  thing  itself  is  absurd.     Imagine  an  Albert,  as  the  case 
pfti  put,  having  to  keep  np  his  princely  estate  with  a  penniless 
The  selection  of  the  great   names  of  poets,  philosnphera, 
iliUiy  men,  again,  is  only  calcnlated  to  heap  perpetual  ridicule 
I  oofortnnate  wight  who  will  in  all  probability  have  to  cany 
Kb  life  a  name  at  variance  with  his  gifts,  tastes,  acquirements, 
idifidnality  generally.    Yet  this  folly  is  constantly  indulged  in. 
per  favourite  idea  is  to  atone  for  a  scrubby  family  name  by  a 
s  bapiismiil  prefix.    This  is  not  always  a  success.     Incongmona 
itions  have  a  comic  rather  than  an   impressive  elTect.     Link 
^B^tb  fitli  """""'"'.  Alexander,  or  Clytemnestv^  a&^  &a:i\\Ibt.  %uia 
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nothing ;  the  forced  association  of  ideas  impreMSS  the  mind  lib  i  I 
joke.  So  with  Agamemnon  Chip»  Lanncdot  Bolster,  Lndnda  Bomi^  1 
and  Plantagenet  Brown — all  real  names— Ohip  and  Bolster,  Boi«r  1 
and  Brown,  are  too  strong  for  baptismal  ameUoration.  We  ''andl^ 
the  mould  above  the  rose."  So,  to  qnote  firom  doonments  ift  tti  I 
Registrar-Generars  office,  Alexander  Smnt,  SanqMureQ  Soamm  T^'l 
phenia  Tnb,  Faith  Hope  Charity  Green,  De  Ooon^  BrOI,  and  HM^l 
thalfiar  Lamb,  only  excite  wonder.  Poor  little  smrnames  oteiwhelii  I 
with  baptismal  splendoors  remind  one  of  the  sweqi  who  was  flnnA  1 
sleeping  in  the  Dake  of  Norfolk's  bed— -the  more  gorgeooB  the  bed;  tti  I 
more  andacioasly  out  of  place  its  occupants  I 

Premeditated  baptismal  jokes  are  not  infrequent;  thai  is  to  flji  | 
cases  in  which  a  Christian  name  has  been  bestowed  with  an  eye  tottft  I 
family  name,  and  with  the  clear  intention  of  getting  a  pkasiniitqr  Mt  ] 
of  the  association  of  the  two.    Swallow  Gh>sling,  Timaof  Day,  Bar  J 
Frost,  Henry  Bom  Noble,  Bridelia  Bridle,  Happy  Helen  HoTd,  Jch  j 
Bottle-of  Beer,  Acts  Apostles,  Ardi  Bishop^  Sweet  Organ,  MMtar  | 
David  Norman,  are  examples  as  authentic  as  thej  are  nuuaaMirsI  1 
There  is  a  pleasant  story  told  of  parents  who  oareftdly  thongfat  omri 
name  for  their  newly-born  danghter  with  a  view  not  to  a  oomio  tmtt 
pleasing  effect.    Their  name  was  Rose,  and  they  decided  that  the  pro- 
fix  Wild  would  be  pretty  in  combination — ^Wild  Rose.    Very  charm- 
ing !    Bat  unfortunately,  when  the  young  lady  grew  up  she  married  i 
Mr.  Bull,  and  had  the  mortification  of  signing  herself  through  lift 
"  Wild  Bull,"  which  was  not  romantic    Of  queer  Christian  names  (he 
catalogue  would  be  interminable.    Take  Libertine,  Terrier,  Affability, 
Vile,  Belly,  Neighbour,  Coom,  and  Conker  Eooley.    It  may  ftdrly  be 
assumed  that  in  the  present  day  the  clergymen  would  refcise  to  give 
farcical  or  eccentric  names  in  baptism ;  but  registrars  have  no  power 
to  dictate  in  these  matters.    They  will,  however,  refiise  to  roister  in 
any  of  the  names  proper  to  the  Almighty  or  to  Jesus. 

The  Scripture  names  are  often  outrageous.  Who  in  his  senses  would 
choose  to  be  called  Kerenhappuch,  Maher-shalal-hashbaz,  or  Talitbi 
Cumi  ?  And  this  reminds  me  of  the  singular  weakness  of  mind  that 
has  dictated  the  avoidance  of  certain  names  because  they  happen  to 
be  borne  by  actors  of  ignoble  or  wicked  parts  in  Scripture  histoiy. 
Who,  for  instance,  ever  calls  his  son  Cain?  Tet  'tis  as  good  a 
name  as  Abel ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  borne  by  a  murderer  is  no 
argument  against  it,  seeing  that  every  name  with  which  we  are  funiliar 
has — terrible  to  think  of! — been  owned  by  a  murderer  at  some  time 
or  other.  So,  again,  with  Judas.  It  would  be  considered  a  name  of  ill- 
omen,  and  unquestionably  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  man  who  bore 
it.  So  deeply  rooted  are  religious  prejudices,  that  to  this  day  there 
prevails  a  cruel  prejudice  against  red-haired  people,  who  are  believed 
to  be  treacherous,  simply  from  the  tradition  that  Judas  had  red  hur. 
The  s"  -%  to  the  nn\ncV\xi«»&  ol^M^:(i\^^^  >QDQ2to^uUL  i^eet  at 
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dinner  may  be  traced  to  a  similar  ponrcc — Jadas  was  the  thirteenth  at 
the  Last  Sapper.  Prejudices  of  this  sort  show  that,  in  spite  of  onr 
boasted  enlightenment,  ignorance  and  superstition  yet  hold  society  in 
leading-strings. 

The  association  of  ideas  with  names  opens  np  a  curious  field.  The 
poets  hare  touched  on  this,  particularly  in  the  way  of  regarding  female 
names  as  indicating  the  character  of  those  bearing  them.  A  few  lines 
from  a  ms.  lent  me  by  a  friend  will  illustrate  what  I  mean : 

'*  Blanche  is  a  blonde  with  laughing  eyes  ;  Eliza  *tis  well  known's  a  flirt ; 

When  Martha*g  mentioned  laughter  dies  ;  Lucy  is  pretty,  quiet,  pure  ; 

Lydia  is  mournful,  Agnes  chaste,  Sophia  («Ieek  and  most  demure  ; 

And  Hannah  to  do  good  will  haste  ;  Laura  foretells  exceeding  grace, 

Mabel  U  modest,  Carry*s  pert ;  And  Beatrice  a  child-like  face  ;" 

and  so  on.  Names  certainly  have  character ;  but  so  much  depends  on 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  associated  in  our  individual  expe- 
rience, that  I  suspect  most  of  us  would  find  cause  to  dissent  from  the 
poet's  impressions. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  contractions  or  corruptions  of  familiar 
names.  They  seem  to  follow  no  particular  rule.  In  some  cases  the 
first  syllable  only  is  retained,  as  Will,  Tom,  Joe,  Phil,  Kob,  Nat,  Dan, 
Matt,  and  Fred.  In  a  second  class  we  have  these  first  syllables,  or 
even  the  whole  name,  softened  down,  as  in  Dick — where  Rich  would 
present  a  slight  difficulty — Bob,  Bill,  Harry,  Charlie.  In  Ned  or  Ted 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  a  strengthening  of  the  first  syllable  of  Edward 
for  convenience.  But  some  names  arc  altered  on  quite  a  different 
principle :  thus,  Mary  becomes  Polly,  Ann  changes  to  Naucy,  Bridget 
to  Biddy,  Sarah  to  Sally,  and  John  to  Jack,  which  last  was  originally 
the  nickname  for  James,  through  its  Latin  and  French  forms,  Jacobus 
and  Jacques.  If  there  is  any  law  about  the  matter,  it  would  appear  to 
be  that  female  names  undergo  the  greater  change  in  their  diininutiye 
forms.  Readers  of  Dickens  vnll  recall  as  felicitous  instances  of  the 
use  of  pet  names  those  of  Pecksnifi^'s  daughters,  Merry  and  Cherry, 
and  Clemency  as  derived  from  Clementina. 

By  way  of  winding  up  our  gossip  pleasantly,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
preserve  here  a  Scotch  anecdote  I  have  somewhere  met  with.  A  Fife- 
shire  man  brought  his  child  to  the  minister  to  be  baptised.  The  latter 
was  evidently  one  of  those  earnest  men  who  have  sprung  up  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  indolent  pastors  of  the  old  school,  and  he  asked,  "  Are 
yon  prepared  for  so  important,  so  solemn  an  occasion  ?*'  *'  Prepared !'' 
echoed  the  man  with  some  indignation ;  "  I  hae  a  firlot  o*  bannocks 
bakin',  twa  bacon  hams,  a  gude  fat  kebbuck,  an'  a  gallon  o*  the  best 
Hielan'  whnsky;  an*  I  wad  just  like  to  ken  what  better  preparation  ye 
could  expeck  frae  a  man  in  my  condition  o'  life  ?"  He  was  thinking, 
not  of  the  sacred  rite,  but  of  the  rejoicings  to  follow  it — a  state  of 
mind  which  has  once  or  twice  been  known  at  christenings  farther 
south  than  Fifeshire !  NViiA^ix^  ^kV(XY.vu 
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Is  1819  Colman  was  solicited  by  the  Drury-liine  Committee  to  entor 
on  the  management  of  the  embarrassed  theatre.  George  Colman  3^ 
dining  to  interfere,  Stephen  Kemble  accepted  the  sceptre,  ondtnUk* 
ing  to  bring  ont  a  new  piece  every  fortnight ;  but  Stephen  fell  heftiilj, 
and,  what  wbb  worse,  the  receipts  dropped  with  him.  Lord  BjMi, 
disgusted  witli  the  whole  management,  then  wrote  a  public  Gtatem«nl. 
When  he  entered  on  his  work,  he  had  found  fire  htmdred  plays  on  the 
shelves,  but  not  one  of  them  waa  endurable.  Byron  himself  procnirf 
Matarin's  Bertram,  and  tried  Coleridge  and  Sotheby;  bnt  the  first  htd 
nothing  feasible,  and  the  sewnd  quarrelled  with  Keftn.  Sir  J«m» 
Bland  BnrgesB,  a  vile  poet,  sent  in  four  bad  tragedies,  which  i 
really  farces,  and  one  farce  which  wjis  no  joke.  "Then,"  Bays  Bjtob 
pathetically,  "the  scenes  I  had  to  go  tbrough  ! — the  anthers  and  t 
thoreases — the  millinerB  and  the  wild  Irishmen,  the  people  from  Brigli- 
ton  and  from  Biackwall,  from  Chatham,  from  Cheltenham,  from  Dnb- 
lin,  from  Dundee — who  came  in  upon  me ;  to  all  of  whom  it  wae  propw 
to  give  a  civil  answer  and  a  hearing — ah  me,  sometimes  a  reading  1 
Mrs.  Glover's  father,  an  Irish  dancing-maeter  of  sixty,  wanted  to  j^J 
Archer  before  us,  in  silk-stockings  on  a  frosty  morning,  to  fihowhil 
well-developed  calves.  Then  came  Miss  Emma  Somebody  with  a  plsf, 
the  Bandit  of  Bohemia,  or  some  such  title;  and  Mr.O'HigginB,  a  suvags 
Irishman,  with  a  very  Irisli  tragedy,  in  which  the  hero  spoke  his  longest 
speeches  chained  to  a  pillar."  Disliking  to  give  pain,  the  seneitire  ani 
vain  poet  sent  all  persons  to  be  dismissed  to  Douglas  Kinnaird,  abno^ 
nesB  man,  sufficiently  ready  with  a  negation.  Byron  sajs  ptayers  nt 
impracticable  people,  but  his  only  dispute  was  one  with  the  elder  Byrnflf 
abont  a  Mies  Smith's  pas-de-some thing,  and  he  always  protittcd  th' 
Misa  Smith  because  she  was  like  a  Lady  Jane  Harley,  whom  he  e 
teemed.  His  graver  and  more  bustling  colleagues  (Peter  Moore,  iri 
contradicted  Kinnaird,  and  Kinnaird,  who  contradicted  everjbodjj 
complained,  however,  tliat  Byron  buffooned  with  the  nctors,  and  llww 
things  into  confusion  by  his  ill-timed  levity,  Hobhouee  fbrnUiO 
prologues  to  the  revised  old  English  plays,  and  took  it  very  unc&  i 
dndgeon  when  he  was  called  the  U|jton  of  Drury-lane,  Upton  being  tli 
Boug-vntvT  for  Astley's. 
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^  The  same  year  it  wu  decided  to  let  the  tbeatre,  as  Eean  had  I>ecn 
only  playing  to  S7/.  honaes,  and  Dowton  and  the  other  actors  had  refused 
bo  redoee  their  ealaries.  Kean  offered  a  100/.  EiibscripttoD,  and  lO.UUU/. 
v-year.  "  Talpa  arcior,"  he  said  with  his  asuul  sham  Latin ;  "  the  more 
I  read  the  Drary-ltme  aiseounte,  the  more  I  am  constipated  for  the  sake 
of  my  brothers  wid  Bisters  of  the  art.  I  now  stand  forward  to  devote 
my  property,  repatation,  and  experience  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  and 
nise  a  new  Palmyra."  Tom  Dibdin  and  Mr.  Arnold  also  sent  in  offers, 
^sat  ElliahiQ  Esiled  in  and  carried  off  the  donbtf\il  prize ;  perhaps  a 
^leon,  perhaps  a  fire-ship  full  of  powder.  He  took  the  great  theatre 
for  funrleen  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  H),200/.,  with  a  nig-htly  free  ad- 
misuon  for  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  reserved ;  50/.  to  be 
taken  nightly;  and  a  fine  of  ISI.  Ihs.  fur  every  night  he  opened  beyond 
^>0  in  a  season.  He  was  at  once  to  lay  out  1,000/.  on  decoration,  and 
not  i«8s  than  6,000/.  before  the  commencement  of  the  1820  season.  The 
lessee  to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  not  to  engage  in  any  other  London 
Ibeatrc.  At  this  rery  time,  "the  great  lessee,"  Elliston,  starteil  his 
wins — who  would  insist  on  being  gentlemen— in  a  circulating- library 
at  Leamington.  It  was  at  that  pill-bos  of  a  Warwickshire  theatre 
that  Elliston,  in  a  grand  or  tipsy  mood,  told  hie  andience  solemnly, 
in  taking  leave,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  graciona 
intention  of  his  royal  highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  to  confer  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  when  next  ho  should  have  the  pieasure 
of  playing  before  them,  it  would  be  the  part  of  Sir  John  FalstafT  by 
Sir  Robert  Elliston. 

Eean  at  lirat  would  not  act  under  Elliston.    He  wrote  to  Elliston  : 

"I  will  forfeit  ray  1,000/.  I  go  to  America;  ray  arrangements  are 
made.  Cras  tnffens  iterabimus  fequor.  I  quit  the  kingdom.  Richards 
and  Hamlets  grow  on  every  hedge.  Grant  jou  may  have  a  good  crop. — 
Yours,  E.  Ke4N. 

"  P.S.  If  I  should  go  by  water  to  the  nether  world,  I  shall  certainly 
relate  to  our  great  mast«r  that  you  actually  thought  it  no  degradation 
to  act  hia  Caseio." 

Elliston  was  full  of  regal  energy.  He  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  induce 
Scott  to  write  a  five-act  play,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  to  return  to  the  stage. 
He  besooght  Maturin  for  a  blood-and-bones  melodrama.  Mid  engaged 
Miss  Kelly  at  20/-  a-week.    Before  the  opening,  he  invited  200  firiends 

a  grand  Iiall  and  sopper  at  the  theatre.    The  receipts  on  the  first 

'  t  amounted  to  63*1/, ;  on  the  second,  when  Braham  appeared,  to 
:  theficaeon  of  199  nights  bringing  in  a  golden  harvest  of  44,053/,, 
f^va  average  of  220/,  per  night.  Madame  Vestris  made  her  i/^bul  this 
»r  at  Drury  ns  Lilla  in  the  Siefff  I'f  lielyraih;  and  for  a  few  nights  pro- 
duced no  great  impression  on  the  audience;  but  she  soon  set  light  to 
the  straw,  and  her  popularity  never  abated  afterwards,     Keiin  appeared 

at  tie  Bame  time  aa  Oonolanus ;  bat  Mled  to  TeocVi  ^Xvft  *,«, 


im 
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and  classical  ideal  of  Eemble,  and  after  the  first  nig^t^  wlwa  fhfi  j 
receipts  were  561/.,  did  not  eyen  draw  foil  honaea.     In  1820  Kwi 
Lear  was  reyived  for  Eean,  who  had  a  paaaionato  deriie  to  play  Hm 
part  with  grand  effects.    The  storm  was,  with  mechanical  appliiMi^  j 
borrowed  from  Lontherbonrg'a  SidophuMican,  the  tieea  haying  nA  \ 
boughs  and  real  leayes  that  rostled  in  the  wind,  hj  many  thoo^  j 
more  descrying  of  applanse  than  Eean's  acting.    The  CHmmmi  m  Lm^^ 
dan,  produced  in  May  1820,  was  wonderfolly  popular,  though  Iffriit 
Yestris  was  at  first  reluctant  to  accept  the  ambignoua  part.    lli  = 
nightly  half-  price  receipts  for  Oiowmm  ayeraged  nearly  lOOl    Ii| 
June  Eean  took  his  benefit  at  Drury,  playing  JafBer,  and  afUnMii ' 
singing,  fencing,  dancing,  and  giying  imitations  in  a  faice  by  GhidH 
Dibdin,  called  the  Admirable  OrichUm.    Nearly  lOOL  waa  taken  afctti 
doors.     In  the  pantomime  this  jeajp—Jack  and  tt#  Beamkdk-^  kl 
who  helped  the  watermen  in  Bedford-street  waa  employed  to  do  ths 
climbing  part.    This  boy,  at  first  Jack  Sulliyan,  became  afterwiidi 
M.  Silyain,  and  principal  dancer  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

During  the  recess,  a  portico  in  Brydgee-street,  at  firat  contrMlii 
for  by  Mr.  Hardwick  for  800/.,  was  run-up  by  Soane  and  the  puiA 
authorities  to  the  enormous  cost  of  1,050^  Before  Eean*8  departue 
for  America,  a  plaster  bust  of  himself  was  placed  on  a  bracket  in  the 
greenroom.  Elliston  made  a  speech,  Eean  quoted  Latin;  both  ofcoone 
got  drunk,  and  only  recovered  in  time  for  the  next  day's  rehearssL 
In  February  1821,  George  IV.  made  his  first  state  yisit  to  Drury  Lane, 
and  was  very  nervous  about  his  reception.  This  year  Lord  Byron*! 
Marino  FaJiero  was  produced  four  days  after  it  was  published,  the 
actors  studying  their  parts  from  the  half-read  proofs.  Mr.  Murray, 
however,  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  performance;  and  the 
result  was  a  total  failure.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  preface,  had  distinctly 
disavowed  all  present  and  future  aims  at  dramatic  writing. 

When  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  coronation  of  George  IV. 
commenced,  Elliston  pleaded  that  "his  Majesty's  servants"  of  Druij 
Lane  should  have  a  place  in  the  pageant ;  but  his  efforts  were  unsoe- 
cessful.     He  then  resolved  to  try  a  stage-coronation  of  his  own ;  and 
he  was  allowed  to  have  drawings  made  of  the  royal  robe,  valued  at 
MOO/.,  wid  all  the  other  ridiculous  preparations.    At  this  juncture 
Eewi  arrived  from  America.    EUiston's  coronation  (quite  as  deserved 
as  the  monarch's,  and  far  less  expensive)  began  then  in  earnest    Two 
Hundred  "  supers"  were  employed,  and  everyone  became  known  by  hii 
othcial  name  in  the  ceremony.    What  with  the  success,  the  applause, 
wid  more  grog  than  usual,  Elliston  fairly  lost  his  senses  for  a  time,  and 
strutted  about  a  monarch  as  handsome,  virtuous,  and  unselfish  as  tie 
potentate  he  had  aped.    He  had  coronation  medals  struck,  and  given 
tor  several  nights  to  the  first  two  hundred  persons  who  entered  the 
Bouse.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  ofiered,  he  would  now  instantly  have 
*^^P^  i  thioufe ',  «cA  *\X.  \^  <i\ix\Kai  \.W\.^  ^moat  in  tears  at 
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,    .:i->.'  of  B  crowded  hoiiEe,  he  one  night  exclaimed  to  Ihe  pit, 

..5i-  vi.'u,  blesa  yon,  my  people !"  nor  wiia  he  altogether  displeased  to 

<  I-'  it  reix>rted,  when  Qucea  Curolioe  died  in  Angust,  that  she  bad  been 

-■(.•ned  by  a  cup  of  cofTue  be  had  given  her  when  at  the  theatre  in  liny. 

lu  162S,  when  Kean  failed  as  Sir  Pertinax  and  Don  Felix,  Elliston 

mocic  a  dash  at  restoring  Drury,  which  was  actually  palled  down  nnd 

nliuust  rebnilt  in  the  very  short  space  of  fifty-eight  days;  a  Sir. 

It.-iizley  gave  the  design.     The  boxes  were  pushed  forward  fuoi-  feet, 

entire  ceiling  lowered  bodily  some  fourteen  feet,  and  the  saloon 

■  J  with  luoking-glasa.    These  repairs  cost  2^,1  J (Hj/,    On  this  occasion, 
:"re  the  scaffold  was  struck,  Elliston  and  Eomc  friends  partook  of  a 

lUmjysleak  dinner,  while  suspended  perilously  fifty  feet  above  the  pit. 
Tbo  address  at  tlie  opening,  written  by  Colman  and  spoken  by  Terry, 
tDtione  the  abolition  at  Um  epoch  of  the  twocoUTcntional  stage-doors: 
''  Doors  which  havo  oft.  with  tiiiruisliM  ]>aiie1a,  Blood, 
And  gold«u  kntMkcrg,  glittering  in  u  ivouj, 
Whicli  »t  tbeir  posts  through  every  uliaoge  remaiu'd 
KoHt  u  Bray's  vicar,  whosoever  reigned." 
tors  ID  the  Sc/wol/or  Scamial  on  thia  occasion  were  Mrs.  West, 
,  Mra.  (ilover,  oud  Dowton.    In  November  Kean  and  Young 
[  in  rivalry;   Kean  was  savagely  jouiouB,  Yonng  generous  and 
J  itditferent. ,    Stauficld  and  Iloberts  Lad  at  this  time  already 
It  to  delight  the  town  by  their  admirable  scene-painting, 
fc  the  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  July  lH'i'i,  Mr.  Elliston 
Sommended  for  having  spent  iy,Ul>0/.  in  decoration,  when  the  con- 
UDly  required  an  outlay  of  0,000/.     In  1820  the  summer  theatres 
r  complained  of  the  winter  theatres,  especially  Elliston'e,  leaving 
I  only  an  interval  of  twenty-one  nights.     In  Uarrick's  time,  Mr. 
i  said,  the  winter  theatres  never  played  more  than  l.'iO  or  IGO 
,  Catulani's  engagement  thia  year  at  the  Lane  was  at  first  highly 
fUl,  and  then  go  disastrous  as  on  one  particular  evenmg  to  bring 
bIjt  Ql  as.  as  profit. 
itlon,  more  and  more  drunken,  reckless,  and  dissolute,  began  now 
ine  in  fame,  health,  and  fortune.    Delusions  (alcoholic  delasioDs) 
%  bim ;  BO  did  the  Jews.    Kenny  undertook  the  management,  but 
In  November  1623  Elliston  retired  to  the  King's  Bench. 

■  ex|K)DBes  of  Drury  Laue  at  this  time  exceeded  200/.  per  night.    In 
'^5  they  had  beoa  under  "0/.;  Garrick  receiving  only  il.  15*.  Crf,  daily. 

■  loLon's  debts  to  the  Drury-lane  Committee  amounted  now  to  6,.iOO/. 
.  lease  was  therelbre  forfeited.     Kean  wanted  to  take  it  for  12,U(;0/, 

.  or ;  bat  it  was  let  U)  Mr.  Thomas  Bisb  ( Lottery  bish),  who  backed 
in  a  few  days.  The  rent  was  then  lowered  to  0,000/,  a-year. 
Elliston  died,  a  wretched  worn-out  drunkard,  in  IbSl-  In  the 
mlic  drama,  as  Octaviaa  and  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Elliston  was 
I  ttum  creditable  {  but  he  chiefiy  excelled  as  a  rake  and  lover,  and 
ible  in  Felix,  Arauza,  Itapid,  Shuva,  lickonr,  CbQi\c&  ^iWifiw., 
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Leon,  Taogenl,  Wilding,  DowImo,  Danton.  Ywkmtim,  VaOMna,  n 

Abaolatc  t  aor  WM  eveti  his  FalBUir  bj  kiiy  mci 

>BMit  TaUoonJ.  who  lukd,  like  Gbarks  lAsb,  a  higfi  opaaom  oflUi  ai 

ufB  hi*  peat  characteristic  ww  th«  perfecttoo  id  « 

of  eaincBtneM  iinil  gmety  were  blended  in  bis  naJ 

defttti  (ff  I'eclinf^  euffident  for  tragedy,  nor  airy  elegance-^ 

reSned  comedy;  but  "where  mirth  flutters  into  s      ~ 

grown  roDiimtic,  be  rnles  soiBetimeB  as  with  an  impc 

aft«n  AH  with  a  magician's  waad.     With  a  buoyancy  of  i^rfta  • 

neither  mJHfortnne,  nor  excess,  nor  time  could  conqner,  ho  bore  a 

lain  nei);bt  of  Mrionsneee  which  made  joy  reBectire  and  the  i 

litroiu  true."    Talfoiird  ooneidered  Etliston'e  best  part«  to  be  the  T 

Singles,  in  J'/iru  and  the  Desire  (where  he  played  both  the  B 

the  hllarioUB  brothers),  Hany  Dorntou,  and  Bcver  (in  O'Kwfe'sIt 

Oalii).     In  the  latter — his  fayonrite  part — the  way  in  which  be  o 

repeat  tlje  mock-heroic  cnrse  on  the  churlish  farmer,  and  then  nm  a 

Uio  cottnge,  exclaiming,  "  Bnt  d — n  this  epoating  in  the  rair  ail  tl 

time  1"  was  inimitable  ns  a  tronBition. 

Clmrles  Lumb  calls  Elliston  the  "  joyonBeat  of  disembodied  f] 
A  modern  theatrical  critic  of  eminence  says  of  the  Ulastrioiu  1 
William,  "a  more  complete  stage  gentleman  onr  fathers  i 
He  was  well-made,  and  had  a  winning  and  nalnral  smile.    Af  a  M 
lover  ho  was  impassioned,  tender,  oourteons;  neTer  restlea  like  t 
nor  languid  like  Charles  Kemble.    He  was  always  (on  the  • 
gentleman  i  his  costume  generally  blue  ootX^  white  n 
kiiee>lHvcvheB ." 

Uut  we  mnst  tear  ourselres  from  the  enchanttog  ■ 
demiuide  a  folio  Tolume  to  do  it  justice.    Captahi  I 
IcMce  nfler  Mr.  Price ;  and  being  a  good-oatond  c 
listened  to  everybody's  adrice,  he  had  to  listen  al  I 
JWfiKvy  enminers.    In  1831  Hr.  Alfred  Bann,  wiw  hi 
•ta£c-dirti.'tor  nnder  Elliston,  took  the  theatre.   In  ISVS  1 
tried  it,  uid  became  bankrupt;  in  1^1  came  Mr.  l 
vwded  by  Mr.  Bnnn  (who  broke)  and  Mr. . 
Hr.  E.  T.  Smith  reigned.    Then  nme  m  ^ 
ItkHu  Opera— a  comeUlike  year  of  Mr.  tettk.    ttm 
FUcooer  6>nght  ratbcr  a  desperate  fight;  and  ia  ISS«  i 
pUc  and  ngactoos  sole  leaaee,  Hr.  F.  I    ~ 
■ilmkflB  ancoeM.     Bat  ben  KKnlka,  with  tegw  a 
•i  to  drsp  Um  evtain,  fcr  pcaiae  woaM  be  ^at  49m 
lOtivn,  and  detraetiaa  (hvaercr  j^)  ta  h 
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renial  petty  larceny  in  the  same  theatre  for  nearly  five-and-twenty 
jaan.  Mre.  Cioucli,  a  great  einger,  who  was  eclipsed  by  Mrs.  Itilling- 
UtB,  appeared  fitat  as  Mandane  at  Brnry,  in  1780.  ilre.  BilHut^ton  (of 
Qermoa  origia)  delighted  the  town  firet  in  IHUI,  and  died  in  1818. 
Brabnm,  for  whom  Stonice  nrote  bo  much,  ap[>eared  first  in  tbe  Lane 
M  Mahmoud,  in  17'JC.  Madame  Storac«,  clever  but  vulgar,  made  her 
Miui  in  ITB-J;  Madame  Malibran,  in  Balfe's  Maid  of  Artois,  in  1836. 

And  now  fur  a  few  more  actors.    James  Wallack  was  a  manly  and 

■^leible  Uamlet,  Rolla,  and  Romeo,  at  Dmiy  in  1820.    Gay  reckless 

Hra.  Mardyn,  of  whom  Lady  fiyron  was  jealous,  became  a  favourite  in 

ISl^.     Chunniog  Mrs.  Nisbett,  famous  for  the  most  silvery  of  laughs, 

tns  »t  Drnry  Lane  in  1H32.  "  Irish  Johnstone,"  who  died  in  1828,  wae 

one  of  the   be^t  stage  Irishmen    (barring  radiant  Power)  that   over 

appwired.     Oiberry  was  an  excellent  comedian  at  Drury  np  to  1826, 

when  be  etarted  his  chop-house.     Farren  (the  admirable  Lord  Ogleby) 

wu  great  at  Drury.     Harley  apficared  at  the  Lane  in  1816.     Uoud- 

humooredr  bustling,  and  droll  iUiss  Kelly  fiouriebed  most  about  1810; 

Uki  Kedey  (origmully  a  compositor),   the  most  delightful   of  stage 

cowuds,  acted  at  Dmry  Lane  as  early  as  1819. 

The  Oi.vKno  Theatre. 

Philip  Astlcy  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet-maker  at  Newcastle-under- 

i-Mie,  in  Siafiordehire.    The  lad,  growing  up  hot-tempered  and  wilful, 

j'irreLted  with  his  perhaps  ratfaer  too  exacting  father,  and  enlisted  in 

'  :ieiBl  Elliott's  regimeni  of  Light  Horse,  then  known  as  "Tbc  Tailors' 

I-'  L^iiuont,"  from  the  namerans  recruits  obtained  from  a  profiiHsion  not 

wmlly  considered  peculiarly  warlike.    Serving  in  the  German  war, 

became  known  as  an  able,  expert,  and  daring  cavalry  soldier.     As 

' '  Afterwards  said  to  a  Dublin  manager  with  whom  be  had  gone  to 

•  m  DQ  ibc  qoestion  of  patent,  "I  am  no  man  of  straw,  sir!   1  have 

I'light  and  bled  fur  my  country,  and  my  king  has  rewarded  me  for  it," 

While  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  good-natured  but  miser- 

ihly  iiuxiiupetent  Duke  of  York  was  embarking  for  tfae  Continent,  pre- 

'^"'U  la  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  Astley  made  himself  very  useful  by 

I"  skill  in  shipping  the  borseB  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  and  gained 

■  wticc  and  approval  of  the  portly  Commander-in-chief. 

At  [|.>.-  i'cttce  of  Amiens,  when  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  went 

■  ■  L'.  -.Ik  retpruing  army  that  had  disembarked  at  Woolwich,  Asiley 

'i  >'.:[ii6clf  in  bis  Windsor  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  piebald 

-;:<r  iii[;Uly  caparisoned,  waited  the  King's  return  at  the  dour  of 

'  iUuphiLheatre.     Tbi!  Duke  observing  hira,  nodded,  and  Astley  io- 

''intly  n:LDratsd  the  salute  in  the  severest  military  style. 

"  'iVtio  is  that,  Frederick,  eb,  eb  i"'  said  the  inqnisitive  King. 

"Mr.  Astiey,  sir,"  said  the  Dake;  "one  of  our  good  friends;  a 

'i<^nu  that  fongbt  ia  the  German  war." 
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The  King  then  nodded  also,  and  Aatley  felt  as  if  he  wke  on  a  vingti 
horse. 

"Jemmy,"  he  said  afterwards  to  his  friend  Becastro,  "my 
reign  did  me  the  honour  to  bow  to  me  jost  nov;  what  do  you  think 
of  that,  my  dear  hoy  ?" 

In  a  sabeerjueDt  campaign  Agtley  joined  ea  n  yolunteer,  and  took 
with  him  as  a  present  to  the  camp  1,000  cigars, — "  No  bad 
the  noEe,"  he  said,  "  on  a  cold  bleak  night," — 500  tlannel  jackets  with 
a  shilling  aewed  in  the  comer  of  each,  and  a  strong  chest  fnll  of  span 
leather,  cloth,  needles,  and  thread.  Once  daring  a  retreat  Astiey  wed 
a  piece  of  cantion  from  being  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  Data  of 
Tork  gave  him  at  once  the  four  horses  that  drew  iL  These  he  instant]; 
pnt  np  to  the  hammer,  and  expended  in  food  and  drink  among  the  mea 
of  his  division  the  sum  they  produced.  Astiey  grew  at  laat  in 
favoar  with  the  Duke  as  a  bold  soldier  and  deserving  faithful  man, 
that  when  he  retnrned  to  England  after  the  battle  of  Tournay,  Ibe 
Duke  sent  Prince  EmeBt  of  Cumberland  home  to  Queen  Charlotte 
under  his  escort.  When  the  troops  returned,  Astiey,  like  a  sbrewd 
general,  had  a  certriin  portion  of  bis  amphitheatre  (between  tbe  en- 
trance and  the  orchestra)  thrown  open  gratia  to  all  soldiers,  Bod  bj 
this  clever  maiKruvre  he  drew  crowds,  who  come  to  see  the  heroes. 

When  Antloj  left  the  army,  the  general  presented  him  with  ayerj 
docile  and  clevtr  Sjianiah  charger,  which  lived  to  the  extraordinaij  »ge 
of  foTty-two  in  his  service.  This  horse  would  ungirth  his  own  saddle, 
wash  his  feet  in  a  pail  of  water,  fetch  and  carry  a  tray  of  tea-tiingi, 
and  lift  with  his  teeth  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  from  a  fiaming  fin- 
Mr.  Davis,  Aatley's  snccesBor,  was  so  fond  of  this  horse,  that  »lieii 
fh)m  IoB6  of  teeth  it  was  nnable  to  eat  corn,  he  allowed  it  two  qnartera  I 
loaves  a-day.  Astiey  began  hie  career  by  learning  all  the  BMrets  li 
teaching  and  breaking  horses  from  Price,  Johnson,  and  old  BampMii 
three  equestrians,  who  then  (1779)  performed  feats  of  horsemanship  tt 
the  Jubilee  Tea-gardens,  and  at  the  Three  Hats  in  Islington.  Artlej 
first  started  in  a  field  at  Glover's  Halfpenny  Hatch,  Lambeth;  then, 
after  a  toilsome  strolling  career,  bought  ground  for  his  amphitheatn 
in  a  field  on  the  Surrey  side,  which  an  old  man  had  nsed  for  breeding 
pheasants;  and  he  combined  a  riding-school  with  the  amphitiieatre, 
which  was  twice  burnt  down  before  1804. 

It  was  when  the  younger  Astiey  had  already  become  celebrated,  that 
the  elder  Astiey,  still  energetic  and  eager  for  money,  procured  a  tioenae, 
throagh  the  influence  of  Queen  Charlotte,  from  the  then  Lord-Ctuunbtf- 
laiu,  Lord  Dartmouth,  obtained  a  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Craven  of  the 
site  of  old  Craven  Honse  (where  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of 
James  I.,  had  once  resided),  and  at  the  west-end  of  unsavoury  Wych- 
Btreet  erected  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  in  hia  half-French  way  "  the 
Olympic  Pavilion."  The  name  was  in  accordance  with  the  paeodo- 
id'  eal  taste  ott^ie&ftjftol&^'SS.n.'bCQivGa.L  Th«^oiiiidwai 
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'  tfesrcd  in  September  1805,  and  procecrled,  glower  and  slower,  til!  tbe 
eld  solditr's  money  fuirly  ran  ont  in  February  1806.  Aetley  was  no 
jrashed  one  Saturday  night  wh^n  the  buitdera  had  to  be  paid  the  nsnal 
snm  in  ndvnnce,  that  he  went  to  the  clerk  of  the  works  and  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  keep  a  house,  sir?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  ITavc  you  a 
fmck  door  as  well  as  a  front  door  to  it?"  "  Yee."  "  Now,  let  me  ask 
you  this,  sir.  If  a  man  knocks  at  your  front  door,  and  another  at  one 
and  the  same  time  knocks  at  the  back,  can  you  answer  both  at  oncer" 
"No."  "  I  thought  not,  sir;  no  more  can  I."  Then  iho  saving  old 
man  pulled  out  a  small  yellow  bag  of  hoarded  tarnished  guineas,  and, 
fiimoBt  in  tears,  paid  the  builder  his  instalment.  Towards  the  nulumn 
of  180G  the  building  was  again  pushed  forward.  The  roof  was  to  be 
conical,  and  covered  with  squares  of  block  tin,  to  spread  the  vibrations 
of  the  mnsic.  ThefoIlowingwintcrAstley  opened  the  theatre.  The  chief 
novelty  was  having  a  raised  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  pit.  '  Presently 
Davis  and  Johannot  left  him,  and  started  horse  spectacles — Timour  Ihe 
Tartar,  Ac— at  Covent  Garden.  Astley,  determining  to  outshine  them, 
partly  rebuilt  tbe  Olympic  with  timber  that  had  once  formed  part  of 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  first-rate  mau-of-war  taken  by  us  from  the  French, 
and  in  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.)  had  served  as  mid- 
ibipman.  The  stubborn  old  soldier,  confident  in  his  wealth  and  will, 
iHore  that  he  would  outdo  the  winter  house,  and  that  his  stage  should 
hare  such  maasy  nprights  and  sturdy  joists,  that  it  should  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  support  a  hundred  horses;  but  he  defeated  himself  from 
Want  of  scientific  forethooght,  and  hy  building  a  sort  of  double-fenced 
ring,  conatrncted  so  that  only  one  horse  could  pass  at  a  time,  all  the 
beauty  and  action  of  the  animals  was  lost.  The  Piivition  soon  began 
to  droop;  Carter,  Dutch  Sam,  and  other  pagilista,  failed  to  attract  the 
public  by  sternly  squaring  at  them.  Astley  got  disgusted  at  the  place, 
and  said  to  his  son,  "Johnny,  we'll  throw  the  hone  out,  and  let  the 
dogs  fight  for  it ;  one  of  them  will  snap  at  it."  A  printed  circular  to 
all  the  London  managers  instantly  brought  n  letter  from  Elliston,  just 
turned  out  of  Drury  Lane  and  obliged  to  close  the  Surrey.  That  regal 
impostor  purchased  the  Pavilion  outright  for  three  thousand  guineas 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  100/.  a-year  to  shrewd  old  Astley. 

Tbe  old  soldier's  health  seriously  failing,  he  went  to  live  in  Paris, 
at  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  near  his  amphitheatre 
(afterwards  Franconi's),  where  he  died  in  1814,  aged  seventy-two,  and 
was  bnried  in  Pi-re  la  Chaise.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Astley's 
son  went  to  Paris  from  ill-health  in  l.s21,  and  died  in  the  same  house, 
same  room,  and  same  bed,  as  his  father. 

That  excellent  stage-lover  and  gentleman,  Robert  William  Elliston, 
bom  in  1741,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Orange-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  was  sent  to  Paul's  School  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Elliston,  master  of  Sidney-Snssex  College,  Cambridge.  He  ran  away 
from  school  to  become  clerk  of  a  lottery-office  &u4  Rttet  o.\.  "C-iJOR. 
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Uaring  made  a  [tart  of  Tresael  in  Rtchanf  the  Third,  Kemblc  »d»i«<4 
him  to  studj  Romeo  ;  in  which,  by  his  grace  of  nianner  nnd  bandiume 
fatre  and  figure,  he  charmed  the  Bath  andienpe.  In  Lonilon  soon  i\m. 
be  waa  ^apposed  to  hare  rivalled  Bannister  in  ^'apoar,  cxe«l1i>d  KcmUiJ 
in  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  rivalled  him  in  Hamlet.  Kemble's 
failure  as  Mortuner,  in  Colraan'a  play  {The  Iron  Chitt).  also  e 
bntcd  to  tho  fame  of  the  EncceEBfnl  Tereatile  young  actor,  vho  si 
in  the  part. 

In  1812,  the  year  before  he  took  the  Olympic  of  Astley,  EUi 
had  played  Hamlet  the  night  of  the  opening  of  the  ueir  Dniry' 
Theatre,  and  recited  Byron's  proloffne;  tJie  receipts  that  night 
to  842/.  12s.     In  six  nights  the  doorkeepers  took  (or  rather  accoi 
for)  8,541^  14s.  This  eeason  ofhis  prime  (he  allerwarda  grew  ' 
fat,  and  careiesB)  versatile  Elliston,  who  had  been  known  to  play 
beth  and  Macbeath  the  same  night,  acted  with  snccees  in  nil  hit 
first-comedy  parts  :  Benedick,  Don  Felii,  Archer,  Mirabel,  Leon, 
cntio,  Don  Alonso  in  Coleridge's  play  of  Remorm,  and  Joseph  is  lb 
School  for  Seamlal. 

The  new  theatre,  which  Aatley  had  proudly  specified  as  coririnit 
2,000  feet  of  ground,  and  eoeting  (!l,OW/.,  was  a  Blrange  hole-snd- 
comer  sort  of  place,  with  scanty  brickwork,  the  maats  of  the  "ffhKl 
de  Parrey,"  as  the  manager  called  it,  ehcalhcd  in  tin  and  tarpulii. 
holding  np  the  fragile  boxes.  Lord  Craven  had  granted  a  leaae  fx  i 
term  of  sixty  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  lui)^.  The  license  wu  f>t 
music  and  dancing,  bnrlettas,  pantomimes,  and  "  horse  sxercim." 
Astley  himself,  in  a  redoubtable  one-horse  chaise,  constructed  to  fit 
closely  his  rotnnd  person,  sat  day  after  day,  "  like  a  prebendary  in  bii 
stall"  (aa  Mr.  Itaymond  happily  cxpregses  it),  giving  directinoa  to  bil 
workmen.  The  andicnce  part  of  the  theatre  consisted  of  only  one  titf 
of  bosec,  a  pit  surronnding  the  sacred  circle  of  tan  and  sawdost,  and  iM 
the  hick  there  was  a  ppace  guarded-off  for  the  '■  gallery"  by  a  privn- 
like  grating.  There  was  no  regular  orchestra ;  bnl  two  small  clnstcn 
of  musicians  occupied  the  atage-boscs,  and  faced  each  other, 

Elliston  opened  bis  "family  circle,"  or"Little  Drury-lano  Tbejitn" 
as  he  called  it,  in  April  1813.  He  instantly  began  bargaining  for  tlip 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Birmingham  theatres :  the  hist  of  these  only 
he  secured. 

The  new  contract  with  Astley  had  guaranteed  BUistou  a  continu- 
ance ofhis  license.  The  two  great  London  potentates,  liowcver,  growiDR 
alarmed  at  Eiliston's  restless  ambition,  began  to  move  to  Ihe  attack, 
and  Ibey  ungencrouHly  memorialised  that  anomalona  otticial,  the  Chant- 
berlain,  that  Astley  bad  originally  obtained  his  license  at  the  Olympic 
merely  as  a  makeshift  till  bis  'Westminster  Amphitheatre  could  be  re- 
built. The  oflicial  enforcer  of  morality  bad  forgotten  this,  and  granted 
Astley  a  fnll  license.  Bat,  with  all  the  despotic  officiaiisin  of  a  small 
Oenaaa  dnke,  h«  grew  alttimed,  ani  ax.  outa  (n^t«d.  ElUstxn  to  clo« 
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Ms  thefttre.  The  loss  wao  great,  the  tyranny  pflljjahle,  but  there  was  no 
sppeftl  from  the  ^mtt  bisbaw ;  and  in  spite  of  Ellistoo's  many  and 
spirited  letters  to  Whitbread  and  the  Corent-Garden  proprietors,  the 
Olympic  for  a  time  closed.  Elliston  was,  however,  allowed  a  beneiiC  at 
Drnry-lanc  Theatre  at  the  close  of  the  eeoRon,  and  realised  720/. 

It  was  dnring  his  ihu^t  reign  at  the  Olympic  (the  name  of  "  Little 
Dmry"  had  been  espnnged  to  asaoftge  the  wrath  of  the  great  potentates, 
fitr  the  wise  doctrine  of  free  trade  had  not  then  reaebed  the  drama) 
Lhat  Edmand  Scan,  an  unknown  b(  roll in<;- player  then  at  HurnRtaple, 
■r'-'Hed  for  an  engogement  at  three  ^aineas  a-week—"  principal  line  of 

i'lCBs."  His  wife,  in  her  husband's  absence,  nnfortnnately  accepted 
.'-ilun's  offer,  jnst  aa  Dr.  Dmry  had  obtained  him  an  opening  at 
'■  urr-lone.     KeaQ  wrote  himself  to  Elliston,  reqaeeting  a  discharge. 

"Sir, — The  fate  of  my  family  is  in  your  hands.  Are  yon  deter- 
mined to  crnah  the  object  that  never  injured  you?  In  one  word,  are 
yuQ  to  receive  our  cnrees  or  our  blessings  ?  Through  your  means  I 
am  deprived  of  my  sitnation  in  Drnry-lane  Theatre,  unless  I  produce 
from  yon  a  document  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  New  Oiympic. 
How  can  you  reconcile  this  more  than  Turkish  barbarity  ?  Penni- 
less, bopeleBB,  and  despised,  am  I  to  be  cast  again  on  the  prorinces — 
the  rejected  of  this  great  city,  which  should  afford  a  home  to  industry 
of  every  kind  ?  •  '  Wi/h  myfamihj  at  v»j  hrtfk  mil  I  relum ;  for  Ike 
walls  of  Wyh-aireel  I  will  never  enter.  In  this  strong  determination, 
bnt  with  weakened  respect  for  you,  sir,  I  am  E,  Kean." 

^^^lliston,  colder  and  more  business-like,  disgusted  with  the  evasion 
^^^liia  injored  tone,  replied  grandly  in  bis  manner : 
^vTo  any  man  with  the  smallest  gift  of  intellect,  and  the  dimmest 
Hne  of  bononr,  &c.  &c.  -,  to  your  rodomontade  I  send  nothing  in 
reply;  and  your  Latin  beisineter  [a  line  from  Ovid]  I  beg  to  present 
yon  with  again,  as  it  may  be  useful  on  some  future  occasion." 

Kean  in  private  called  Elliston  "a  toss-pot,"  and  the  AVych-street 
Theatre  a  "  feculent  hole."  Kean  wrote  to  manager  Lee  of  Tanntoa  in 
despair.  It  was  a  dead-lock :  "  Here  I  am  in  London  without  friends, 
without  money,  and  a  brand  upon  me  by  which  I  can  acquire  neither. 
Prosperity's  a  cheat— despair  is  honest."  It  is  well  some  busy  fiend 
did  not  suggest  to  Kean,  over  the  brandy- bottle,  that  Cecil-street  stood 
near  the  river.  A  compromise  was  at  last  eftected,  and  Elliston  con- 
sented to  cancel  the  engagement  of  a  probably  useless  recruit,  on  con- 
dition that  be  paid  Mr.  H.  Wallack,  his  substitute,  3/.  a-week  out  of 
bSi  Dmry-lane  8/. 

in  1818  the  Dmry-lane  Committee  again  planted  their  cannons 
let  the  Olympic  and  the  Sans  Pareil  (Adclphi).  The  petitioners 
ie  Lord-Chamberlain  complained  that  when  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
^e  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  been  in  otficc,  they  had  i^ranted 
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no  licenses  to  the  trespassing  minor  theatres  without  oongoltiBg  the 
great  houses.  They  protested  against  Milman*B  Fassh  being  ictod  ifc 
the  Olympic,  and  declared  the  Olympic  receipts  were  oyer  150iLiughi^. 
The  minor  theatres,  they  contended,  were  places  where  sndi  barlettMM 
the  Dragon  of  WaniUy^  Midas^  the  Oolden  Pippin^  and  Poor  Vukan  len 
to  be  performed,  and  such  pieces  only.  EUiston  replied  in  a  ibievi 
letter,  and  fought  boldly  against  the  absurd  and  mischieyous  monopolf 
that  has  long  since  grown  as  obsolete  as  chiyalry,  popery,  or  monii- 
ticism. 

In  1818  Elliston  rebuilt  the  Olympic  at  a  cost  of  2,5002.  The 
theatre  soon  became  fashionable.  Qiovanni  in  London  appeared,  with 
Madame  Yestris,  bewitching  and  shameless,  as  the  Don.  Eyeiymieiii 
shocked,  but  everyone  went,  and  the  season  produced  a  profit  of  SOOL 
oyer  the  expense  of  building.  The  town  went  wild  with  the  gnelf 
siren,  of  whom  one  poetaster  wrote  neatly : 

"  80  well  she  plmyed  the  ohemi^ 
The  pretty  fellow,  and  the  rake  eomplete, 
Each  aex  were  thns  with  diffYent  passloiis  moTed, — 
The  men  grew  enyioas,  and  the  women  loyed." 

Elliston  characteristically  celebrated  his  success  by  presenting  hii 
wife  with  a  service  of  plate  for  which  he  paid  400^;  which  was  Bom^ 
thing  like  Peagreen  Haynes's  gift  of  a  brougham  to  a  lady  who  bd 
no  stables. 

Tn  18-20  the  Olympic  Theatre  was  let  to  Mr.  George  Reeve  (the  eon 
of  Roove  the  composer)  and  Barlow  (author  of  Virgmius^  an  nnsnc- 
oossful  trasredyV  for  fourteen  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1,000/.  The 
unfortunate  lessees  were  insolvent  in  a  few  months. 

^ladame  Vestris's  management  of  the  Olympic,  of  which  we  will 
spoak  in  our  next,  lasted  till  18.30. 
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^bbiitlurca  anb  ^tsabbiiitutts  of  ^obtri  ^msltig^ 

CflAPTEn  XXXIII,    On  tue  Teiack  of  mv  ENEiir. 

I  leaving  Mr.  Blade,  with  the  certificate  of  Philip  Hay'a  mar- 
I  and  Sir  Everard'a  letters  Bafely  bestowed  in  my  pocket-book, 
k  a  hasty  dinner  at  a  tavern  not  far  from  Little  Britain.  Ilere  I 
ftigflrcil  Bome  time  to  read  the  papers,  which  were  full  of  laudation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  master-spirit  of  statecraft,  who  was  fast  doing  for  Eng- 
laaj  what  Clive  had  begnn  so  gloriously  for  India.  For  years  past  onr 
Ponfltry  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  stupor— inglorio as  and  despised  abroad, 
auprosperocs  at  home,  accepting  peace  at  the  price  of  lame  and  hononr, 
and  gtndying  economy  in  that  miserly  spirit  which  is  bnt  too  sure  to 
''esalt  in  ultimate  loss. 

Upon  this  scene  of  despondency  and  inaction  appeared  Pitt,  and 
these  peace-loving  politicians  found  themselves  boand  to  the  chariot- 
Wheeis  of  the  very  genins  of  war.  Already  he  had  heated  his  colleagues 
Rnd  his  country  with  the  fire  of  his  own  ambition,  and  bo  moved  his 
bearers  by  a  noble  panegyric  upon  King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  that  an 
Mina&I  Babsidy  to  this  monarch  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pmiDds  was  voted  by  acclamation.  This  had  occurred  in  December 
t>f  the  year  last  past,  after  the  victories  of  Rossbach  and  Lissa  had 
sfevated  the  King  of  Prussia — whom  we  have  since  known  to  he  a 
ileclared  infidel— into  onr  Protestant  hero. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  conversed  at 
tbb  tavern  that  the  prime  minister  had  also  ofTcred  a  handsome  tribute 
to  the  genins  of  my  great  master,  Colonel  Clive,  of  whom  ho  had 
Hpoken  to  an  approving  House  as  a  "  heaven-bora  general."  Indeed, 
thtH  ready  recognition  of  merit  in  others  seemed  one  of  the  instincts 
of  greatness,  and  one  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  Pitt.  Nor  did 
he  wait  till  a  brilliant  success  had  revealed  the  power  that  achieved  it. 
In  Wolfe  he  had  already  discerned  the  latent  spark  of  heroism  which 
was  to  bnrst  into  so  grand  a  fire  by  and  by  at  Quebec. 

I  left  the  tavern  as  the  day  was  closing  in,  and  walked  westward 
again,  moved  only  by  the  roving  instinct  of  a  stranger  to  the  town,  to 
whom  its  commonest  sights  are  new  and  wonderful.  The  lamplighters 
were  mounting  their  ladders  and  filling  the  lamps  from  their  oil-cans 
as  I  walked  np  Holbom-hill,  jostled  on  every  side  by  that  eager,  pnsh- 

Eong  of  citizens,  bo  different  from  the  lounging  ^^uWa  ot 
vad.  iBstead  of  the  cry  of  the  prieslB  cuffing  t\ift  imSiAA  ^.^i 
rin.  xiXt 
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pr&jers,  I  heard  the  ghrill  clamour  of  orange-girls,  and  smaU  a>A^ 
penny  traders  ofFeriog  their  strange  varieties  of  merchandise,  to  llie 
ntter  hindrance  and  obBtrnction  of  all  traffic.  Instead  of  pictnrceqa' 
gronps  of  turbaned  Moora  aqnatting  in  the  Beagftl  Btmshine,  I  at  i 
throng  BO  diverse  in  dress  and  appearance  that  I  might  hate  Cuidoi 
myaelf  amidfit  a  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

At  one  point  the  crowd  bearing  towards  St.  Sepulchre's  Chmh 
was  so  dense  that  I  was  fairly  brought  to  a  standBtill,  and  while  *» 
mg  for  the  cabhle  to  pass,  inquired  of  a  neighbour  where  all  ti 
people  were  going, 

"  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  see  the  execatioa  io-auwrow," 
neighbour  answered  civiily. 

"  An  execution '(" 

"  Yes ;  three  brothers — mere  lads — who  are  to  bo  hung  at  ta^ 
morrow  morning." 

"  And  it  is  now  six  in  the  evening.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  uit  ll 
this  rabble  will  wait  for  fourteen  honrs,  standing  in  kh  open  BtnM, 
the  brief  delight  of  seeing  three  of  their  fellow-creatnrea  hung?" 

"Not  only  this  rabble,  sir,  but  the  finest  gentlemen  in  tha  loi 
There  is  not  a  window  within  view  of  the  gallows  where  yon  wilh 
see  a  group  of  bloods,  drinking  and  gaming.  'Tis  said  Ui&t  Ur.  i 
wyn,  the  wit,  has  a  Buib  of  black  on  purpose  for  execntions." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  the  crime  of  iheso  unforLnnatea  ?  ll 
murder,  arson,  or  piracy  for  which  they  are  to  suITer  ?" 

"  No,  air  ;  the  lads  are  somewhat  to  be  commiserated.  Their  I 
offence  is  the  appropriation  of  tlu'ee  oak-saplings,  which  they  lenn 
cnt  and  converted  into  walking-stii'ks  while  enjoying  a  sabhatli  niB 
in  a  copse  at  Edgcware.  The  Law  for  the  protection  of  timber  it  bdi 
what  stringent," 

I  had  sec-n  something  of  the  severity  of  English  laws  before  1 1 
sent  to  India,  but  this  formal  sacrifice  of  three  young  lives  for  m  m 
oak-saplingB  seemed  to  me  more  appalling  than  the  crneUioa  of  Su 
Donlab,  which  were  at  least  the  blind  impulsea  of  passion. 

"  Yes,"  auid  my  neighbour,  perceiving  my  concern,  "  ii  b  mH 
sad  case,  fur  the  luds  are  of  respectable  parentage — the  sonA  of  a  O 
yeoman— and  had  no  idea  they  were  committing  a  felony." 

"It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  I  hear  of  tliis  conntry,  sir,"  I  r^Ji 
"  We  frame  laws  that  would  have  revolted  Draco  himself  by  ^ 
cruelty,  and  then  regret  their  application.  It  was  bnt  last  year  thi 
body  of  English  olHcers  were  compelled  to  condemn  a  bravo  mm  to 
ignomiuions  death,  not  because  they  thought  him  nnwortliy  to  liiSilnl 
becanse  the  act  of  parliament  that  provided  against  hia  offence  ''5 
them  no  alternative." 

"  Kay,  sir,"  replied  my  neighbour ;  "  Admir^  Byng  wa*  lie  ac^*- 
^ftt  of  a  party — a  sacrifice  to  public  diaappoinlment.  Ho  conld  nev* 
jure  beea  bo  bacri&ced  IS  tos  iuig,t&  \ibA  thA  Vi«fta  boood  bj  Uu  hW 
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^^■ernel  law.  They  coademned  liiuj  to  death  in  obedionce  to  aa  act 
^nuliameot,  and  recoituncaded  that  he  ebould  be  spared  in  deference 
^BUie  common  inetinctB  of  humanity.  Is  Ihia  right,  Bir?  Should  not 
^^b  and  humanity  go  hand  in  hand  ?  Byng  would  have  been  pardonedi 
^Bonbt  not,  sir,  had  not  hie  Majeatytriven  his  promise  to  theCity  that 
^Bvonld  allow  proceedings  to  take  their  coarse.  Ue  would  fain  have 
^ped  the  Admiral,  but  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  that  pledge." 
^B  "  What,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  oould  a  Christian  king  mortgage  his  dirinest 
^Krogatire — the  right  to  be  mercifnl  ?" 

^B  The  stranger  shragged  Ms  shoulders  in  an  evasire  manner,  as  who 
^Bnld  say,  "  KeitUy,  sir,  this  is  no  uft'air  of  ours  -,"  and  the  mob  having 
^HtliU  time  passed  na,  we  bowed  and  ported. 

^M  I  was  glad  to  tarn  from  the  bustle  of  IlQlbom  into  the  quiet  of 
^^■coln's-inn-fields,  whence  I  rambled  on  to  Gtreat  Queen-street,  and 
^Knca  to  Long-acre,  Blaring  about  me  as  I  went  along  with  all  the 
^^mostty  of  a  country  bumpkin  who  surveys  the  town  for  the  first  time. 
^KVOB  but  the  random  impulse  of  an  idler  that  took  me  to  this  locality, 
^^t  no  sooner  was  I  there  than  it  occun'ed  to  me  this  was  a  place  which 
of  all  others  I  should  visit. 

It  was  here  the  milUner  resided  to  whom  Lady  Barbara  hod  desired 
e  to  addretiB  my  letter — a  woman  of  whom  she  had  spoken  as  a  "good 
ll,"  who  might  be  trusted.  She  would  scarce  have  said  this  of  a 
ton  she  was  but  little  familiar  with.  I  knew  ihe  intimacy  that 
lit  of  necessity  obtain  between  a  fine  lady  and  her  milliner,  since  the 
wUo  changes  and  caprices  of  fashion  must  oblige  a  frequent  inter- 
!,  and  it  suddenly  stmck  me  that  from  this  woman  I  might  learn 
be  details  of  the  last  year  of  Lady  Barbara's  life. 

I  at  least  call  upon  her,"  I  said  to  myself.  "If  the  visit 
e  useless,  I  would  take  mach  more  trouble  than  that  for  the  chance 
■iicaring  the  Gmalleet  tidings  of  that  dear  friend." 
Y  I  looked  fur  the  house,  and  alYer  some  time  discovered  a  painted 
t  gilded  doll  hanging  over  a  doorway,  and  on  the  door  below  this 
n  an  annonncement  to  the  ellcct  that  Mrs.  Wicbolt,  manlua-maker 
1  ffiiilincr  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  corre- 
"  ints  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  might  be  relied  on  for  the  newest 
les  in  cDDrt>robea,  sacs,  cardinals,  petticoats,  and  mantuas. 
I  I  rang  the  betl,  and  was  speedily  admitted  by  a  grinning  block  hoy, 
>  ushered  me  into  a  small  oak-pnrlour  at  the  back  uf  the  house, 
BO-o  ho  set  a  candle  upon  the  table  and  left  me  without  a  word. 
«  wufi  a  half-ojwn  door  between  this  and  another  apartment,  whence 

1  the  animated  tones  of  a  female  voice. 
"istij,  indeed,  madam,  'tis  the  very  same  material  I  sold  but  last 
Thonday  week  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.    She  said,  '  1  will  hara  that, 
■nothing,    I  protest  there's  no  living  without  a  sac  of  Lyons  brocade 
e  daya.'    And  fur  your  complexion,  ma'am,  which  is,  I  need  ecarco 
't  far  sopcrior  to  her  Royal  Higlineaa'a — " 
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"  But  the  price,"  remonstrated  another  voice  i  "  I  h*d  thon^  ij 
giifncns  would  htive  bought  the  finest  sac  yoa  could  make  me,  udlil 
one  of  this  material  yon  have  the  conacienee  to  ask  ten." 

"Her  Iloyal  ITighneBB  paid  twenty  gQioeaa  for  tbe  same  «Hl) 
ma'am,  and  found  her  own  point.  With  a  tacker  of  English  Ism 
conid  not  do  it  for  Bispence  less  than  eleven  gtiineas,  and  then  'tia  ht 
canae  I  wonid  not  disobli;^  a  cuBtomer." 

"  I  ara  vastly  afraid  your  oblirringness  will  end  in  my  rnin,"  tep!i( 
tho  customer  with  a  profound  sigh,  and  then  followed  a  little  moi 
hn7F(ling,  which  resnited  in  an  order  for  the  garment  nnder  diacnssioi 
I'liia  conquest  achieved  on  the  part  of  the  mantaa-makcr,  and  the  Ud 
shown  to  tho  door,  the  black  boy  condescended  to  inform  his  mlMnt 
of  ray  presence  and  she  came  bustling  in  upon  me. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  know  not  how  to  apologise,"  she  exclaintet 
"  that  I'om|ioy  is  the  most  incorrigible  rascal ;  and  if  he  had  not  htt 
Riven  me  by  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  heartily  lind 
hii  impish  tricke,  I  shonld  have  turned  him  out  of  mr  house  long  agiii 

I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  AVinhoU,  who  wa*  III 
kind  of  person  nsnally  described  as  "  a  good  motherly  booL"  She  4 
|ilarc«l  that  comfortable  bulk  of  figure  which  is  generally  snppoaed 
uruHnpouiT  an  ra$T  disj^oeition,  and  her  complexion  was  as  Gresfa  m 
eho  ha«l  been  (h«  rostic  wife  of  some  prosperous  fanner. 

Tliis  maUvnIy  pet*on  saluted  me  with  »  profound  autaej, 
Ihsn,  as  she  ai^icoaehed  nearer  to  mci,  stopped  Eoddenlr  ehor^ 
mitu^tod  ns  viUi  •  closer  scmdny  Uuui  the  occiaon  wamntodrg 
lb*  uoMWM  son*  peooliarity  ia  my  apposranoa  aaenwd 
vWAet  Itert  rtw  g»T«  m  little  ^tp,  nut  thai  b^an  to 
tutTiiK  stind  at  m»  with  affmai  ndeneK. 

"I  mrt}w11b•wotllj^Be■■topMdoB)B^■ir,"d 
1  MW  ««  •  mm  ttMtUBK  lik«M8»-tet  &r  Um 
<«wf«kaiiiaat  ft  WP«U  b*  porftct— Md  for  Oe  raomAot  I  «M 
t«  tak*  TM  ftc  »  ^wiUmmb  wtw  hM  V»  dead  dun  ~ 
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"  Something  more  than  ^  cnstomer  ?  Yes,  sir,  indeed,  she  was 
my  benefactress;  it  was  her  blessed  nature  to  shower  fayonrs  on  all 
she  knew.  I  was  bom  on  the  Hauteville  estate,  sir.  Yes,  I*m  a  Berk- 
shire woman ;  and  folks  tell  me  I  keep  my  country  looks,  though  I've 
had  nigh  thirty  years'  hard  work  in  London.  My  father  was  a  tenant- 
farmer  in  a  small  way ;  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  Hall  sometimes  to 
assist  with  the  needlework  when  Martha  Peyton  had  more  on  her 
hands  than  she  could  get  through ;  and  my  Lady  Barbara  used  to  see 
me,  and  talk  to  me.  And  in  those  days — well,  sir,  I'm  getting  an  old 
woman,  and  may  speak  out  without  yanity — I  was  accounted  some- 
thing of  a  beauty.  My  good  looks  brought  me  nothing  but  trouble, 
however;  for  there  was  a  young  squire — Mr.  Langdon  of  Langdon  Hill 
— lived  within  ten  miles  of  my  old  home,  and  was  always  riding  over 
to  our  place,  and  talking  fine  poetical  stuff  to  me;  and  I  was  a  weak 
foolish  girl,  sir,  and  thought  he  was  honest,  and  meant  well  by  me. 
Other  folks  didn't  think  so,  and  their  talk  got  to  Lady  Barbara's  ears, 
and  she  came  to  me  and  told  me  what  was  said,  and  bade  me,  as  I 
loved  my  own  soul,  see  Mr.  Langdon  no  more,  unless  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  make  me  his  wife.  '  If  he  loves  you  honestly, 
Susan,'  the  dear  lady  said,  *  he  will  lore  you  all  the  better  for  that 
honest  question.'  And  I  obeyed  her,  Mr.  Ainsleigh;  though  it  was 
a  hard  thing  for  a  poor  country  girl  to  ask  such  a  question ;  and  I 
read  my  answer  in  my  gentleman's  face,  though  he  turned  it  off  with 
a  careless  jest,  and  said  'twas  early  times  to  talk  of  matrimony,  which 
was  apt  to  be  the  death  of  love ;  and  then  muttered  something  about 
country  wenches  being  now  as  cautious  and  mercen^  as  any  fine  lady 
in  the  town.  I  went  to  my  Lady  Barbara  that  night  and  told  her 
what  he  had  said;  and  I  was  such  a  foolish  creature  in  those  days  that 
I  was  half  heartbroken  to  think  that  my  suitor  could  be  so  base.  My 
lady  saw  how  great  a  trouble  it  was  to  me,  and  she  set  to  work  at  once 
to  get  me  away  from  a  home  where  I  was  miserable  and  in  danger.  So, 
as  I  had  shown  a  kind  of  talent  for  mantua-making,  having  worked  a 
good  deal  with  Martha  Peyton  for  my  lady,  my  lady  persuaded  my 
father  to  send  me  to  London,  and  she  herself  paid  the  money  to  ap- 
prentice me  to  a  court-milliner  and  mantua-maker ;  and  I  came,  and 
in  a  few  years  set  up  in  business  in  a  small  way  for  myself.  My  lady 
gave  me  her  custom,  and  I  made  all  her  clothes  when  she  married  Sir 
Marcus  Lestrange,  and  that  was  the  making  of  me;  and  here  I  am. 
Hearen  only  knows  what  I  might  have  been  without  my  lady's  kind- 
ness ;  for  my  father  was  an  easy-going  man,  given  to  drink,  and  looked 
sharper  after  his  pigs  than  he  did  after  his  children.  And  now,  sir, 
Uiat'B  a  long  story;  but  I've  been  obliged  to  tell  you  as  much  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  what  reason  I  had  to  love  Lady  Barbara 
Lestrange." 

"  And  you  knew  my  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  many  a  time,  \^hen  1  ^«&  ^o\\i\i^  va.'CK^ 
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lady's  dFessing-room  at  the  Hall.    I  helped  with  a  tapeitiy-floieen  fhit 
my  lady  was  doing,  yon  see,  sir ;  and  Hartha  Pejton  and  I  need  to  flfc 
at  work  with  my  lady  herself,  and  yonr  fiather  used  to  come  into  tiie 
room  and  stand  over  my  lady's  chair,  talking  to  her  as  she  woriDei 
It  was  but  little  she  vmei  to  do  at  those  times.    Ah,  air,  there  mn 
two  hearts  broken  when  yonr  father  left  HaateTille ;  for  I  am  Bon  hs 
loved  my  lady  as  truly  as  she  loved  him.    And  she  loved  yon  as  wdl 
as  if  yon  had  been  her  own  son,  sir.    I  have  heard  her  say  bo  ;  for  As 
would  tell  me  her  troubles,  when  she  would  tell  them  to  no  one  else.** 
''Put  me  out  of  misery  by  answering  one  question,  if  yon  hifB 
power  to  do  so  !*'  I  exclaimed  eagerly.    **  Did  Lady  Barban  bdiafe 
me  the  wretch  I  must  have  seemed  when  I  disappeared  from  London  r 
"  No,  sir,  she  would  believe  no  ill  of  yon.    She  came  to  me  widun 
a  few  days  of  your  marriage.    Sir  Maicas  had  shown  her  the  oertificite; 
but  she  declared  it  was  a  false  one,  and  believed  that  some  evQ  hid 
befallen  yon.    '  I  will  swear  he  loves  Miss  Hemsley/  she  said  to  bss 
'  and  this  paper  has  been  forged  to  do  him  mischief.   What  motive  hid 
he  to  marry  that  wretched  girl?    Bnt  from  a  marriage  with  Doia  he 
had  everything  to  gain.     0,  there  is  some  odions  treachery  at  worfci 
and  the  same  hidden  enemv  who  caused  him  to  be  driven  from  Haute- 
villo  has  Wn  since  working  to  destroy  him.' " 

**  And  Miss  Ilcmsley — did  she  believe  me  false  ?" 
"Alns,  yes,  sir;  that  young  lady  did  believe  the  story  of  your 
mnrrin«re,  and  upbraided  herself  for  having  stooped  to  let  yon  biow 
she  had  lovcil  you.    My  lady  was  sorely  grieved  by  this ;  yet  you  can 
si»ar\*o  wonder  it  was  sOy  for  all  things  told  against  you — above  all, 
your  disi^pi^arance.    You  were  advertised  for  in  the  Flying  Post,  and 
many  times,  at  mv  ladv*s  biddin<r;  and  one  dav  she  came  to  me  in 
mnoh  distrvss  of  mind.    'He  is  dead,  I  fear!'  she  exclaimed.    'Were 
ho  livin*;.  1  am  sure  he  would  have  answered  those  advertisements.'    I 
toUl  hor  ivn*hani*e  you  were  kept  out  of  the  way  by  farce,  as  I  knew 
v^hat  thin)::«  tut^  ilone  m  this  town :  this  she  seemed  to  think  probable." 
••  l>id  she  susjHVt  Evorani  Lestrange  as  my  hidden  enemy  ?^ 
**  Yt's,  sir*  I  am  sur>  of  it,  though  she  never  spoke  his  name.    *He 
ha«  one  bitter  onemr/  she  s«id:  *my  poor  boy  has  one  nnscmpo- 
lows*  Houtletw  Rv,*     And  then  she  told  me  how  she  had  been  to  Mr. 
S>niwro«»  the  l^'ntleman  to  whom  she  recommended  you,  bnt  could 
V>*t  Wv^  tidin^T!^  of  T\^n  there,  or  at  your  ehamber^  save  that  you  had 
j5\»«o  v*ut  ono  day  nev^r  to  !v:um.    And  so  things  went  on;  I  seeing 
a  j^^^l  vli^al  of  mv  d^^r  lady,  who  had  none  aKmt  her  that  she  cared  to 
irwst      *rhew  «as  a  Frvnoh  s^.aid  of  Miss  Hemskrs,  whom  I  always 
Hsvk  tVr  a  si^v,  ft>r  she  was  ^^rvr  w;i:ohinff  and  listening  whoi  I  waited 

**,V\,  sho  was  tho  ^crus;  v:»vrr  I  oried:  and  thereupon  told  the 
MMIIIM*-iitak\T  M*\uv$vv.c  \\:V.t:^V<^aK  V5L\ETnndoing. 
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llr.  Lcstrange.  Sho  used  to  watch  mc  as  a  cat  watchaa  a  mouse ;  jet 
I  don't  think  she  ever  got  moch  good  from  her  watching.  One  day 
rame  }-oar  letter  from  the  Indies ;  but  my  lady  was  at  that  time  in 
Puns  with  her  husband,  and  I  was  obliged  to  trust  the  letter  to  the 
post,  in  a  cover  which  I  myself  wrote  for  it.  Sure  I  am  there  is  no 
reason  it  should  miscarry;  but  neither  that  nor  another  that  came  after 
ii  reached  my  lady.  The  family  only  came  back  to  town  in  time  for 
Hies  Ilerasley'B  wedding.  How  Sir  Marcns  prevailed  on  that  yonng 
Isdy  to  marry  his  bod,  I  know  not,  for  eure  I  am  there  was  no  love 
iielween  them;  but  he  did  so  work  npon  her  that  she  at  last  consented. 
There  was  a  very  fine  wedding,  and  I  waa  employed  fco  make  the 
WBd<ling-cIotheB,  as  I  had  been  for  my  lady's.  It  was  a  week  after  the 
wedding  that  yonr  laat  letter  came.  Lady  Barbara  was  now  in  town, 
and  I  carrief]  it  to  her  with  my  own  hands,  and  would  give  it  into  none 
but  hers.  0  sir,  1  never  shall  forget  her  fac«  when  she  read  how  yon 
had  been  treated.  '  0,  what  a  villain  !'  she  cried,  starting  up  from  her 
chidr,  with  the  letter  crushed  in  her  hand  j  '  but  he  shall  suffer  for  hia 
baseness ;  sulfer  in  that  kind  of  loss  which  alone  can  touch  his  sordid 
Boul.'  'Twas  this  she  said,  or  words  very,  near  tliis  \  for  there  are  some 
scenes  that  take  a  hold  upon  one's  memory,  you  see,  sir,  and  it  would 
not  be  easy  f(7r  me  to  forget  this.  And  then  she  told  me  what  had 
hnpiiened  to  you.  'He  shall  come  back  triumphant,'  she  said;  'yes,  I 
will  have  him  brought  back  to  confront  that  scomidre!  j'  and  then  she 
sighed  and  exclumed,  'Alas,  poor  Dora!  what  a  fate  for  thee!  and  my 
arm  coald  not  shield  tby  helplessness !'  and  so  she  went  on,  in  a  wild 
random  way,  as  if  she  had  been  alone.  Next  day  she  came  to  my 
hODse  in  her  chair,  and  told  me  she  wished  to  draw-np  a  paper,  upon 
some  business  matter,  and  did  not  core  to  do  it  at  home.  '  One  might 
as  well  live  upon  the  stage  of  Covent-garden  Theatre  as  in  a  fine  house 
J  of  servants,'  she  said;  and  I  knew  but  too  well  she  waa  watched. 
1  then  she  asked  roe  if  I  knew  of  any  decent  lawyer  who  could  wiite- 
i  the  paper  she  wanted.  So  I  sent  for  old  Mr.  Sollls,  a  respectable 
y  in  King-street,  who  had  drawn  up  the  lease  of  this  honee  for 
me,  and  sometimes  sued  a  custfiraer  for  me  that  hnng  back  from  paying. 
He  came  immediately;  and  my  lady  and  he  were  shut  in  this  very  par- 
lour for  nigh  njjon  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  Lime  Mr.  Soliis  opened 
^4ht  door  and  called  me.  ■  I  want  yon  to  witness  Lady  Barbara  IjB- 
mgo's  signature  to  this  paper,  Mrs.  Winbolt,'  he  said ;  '  tliere  is  no 
flion  for  you  to  know  what  the  paper  contains ;  yon  have  only  to 
est  my  lady's  signature,'  On  this  my  lady  signed  the  paper,  and  I 
r  her,  and  Mr.  BoUis  put  his  name  below  mine." 
"  Can  I  see  this  Mr,  Sollis  ?"  I  asked  eagerly,  for  I  shrewdly  sns- 
ect«d  that  my  interests  were  involved  in  this  paper. 
"Alas,  no,  air;  he  lies  in  the  burying- ground  by  Dmry-lane,  He 
was  near  seventy  years  of  age,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  last  mid- 
tnel  vemonth. " 
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"  Haa  he  left  any  son  or  Buccetsor  likely  to  be  ramiliar  with  hit 


'  No,  sir ;  he  vas  an  old  bachelor.  The  busincBS  passed  to  » 
Btr anger,  Mr.  Compit." 

RopeleBB  as  it  might  seem  to  think  of  obtainiag  iaformation  from 
aacb  a  Bonree,  I  resolved  to  see  Mr.Compib  nest  momiDg.  Bat,  befoit 
bidding  my  kindly  mantua-raaker  good-night,  I  had  more  qaestions  to 
ask  her. 

'  How  long  before  her  death  did  yon  see  my  benefactress?"  I 
inquired. 

'  Never  again,  air,  after  the  day  she  signed  the  papers  it  was  but 
three  iveeks  after  that  she  died.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  n  Bhodc 
the  news  came  upon  me.  She  had  been  to  HaateTille  for  a  fortnight, 
and  came  back  to  St.  Jamea's-square  to  preside  at  an  assembly  pfta 
in  honour  of  Miss  Hemsley's  marri^e.   Her  death  was  awfully  sadden.' 

"  Mr.  IjCstrange  and  his  bride  appear  to  hare  been  with  her  i" 

"Yes,  sir.  'Twaa  aller  a  grand  dinner  given  in  hononr  of  them  Ibat 
the  sad  event  happened.  I  had  the  account  from  the  housekeeper  ia 
St.  James's -square.  'Twas  just  when  the  visitors  had  left,  and  tny 
lady  had  gone  into  a  little  room  behind  the  drawing-room  wiib  Mn. 
Lestrange,  when  she  gave  a  sudden  cry,  and  the  blood  gashed  from 
her  lips.  Sir  MarcmB  and  his  son  both  ran  to  her,  and  bells  were  rung 
and  doctors  sent  for;  my  lady's  own  maid,  that  French  viper  AdolphioCi 
and  the  housekeeper,  all  came  with  their  different  nostrums  ;  but  it  wU 
all  of  no  use ;  she  lived  but  to  speak  a  few  words," 

"  0  Mrs.  WinboU !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what  would  I  not  give  to  knot 
those  last  words  1" 

"  Ay,  sir,  she  may  perchaneo  have  spoken  of  yon  in  that  Sml 
moment.    I  know  she  loved  yon  dear." 

"And  that  wretch  Adolphine  was  still  with  Mrs.  Lestrange?  It 
would  seem  my  lady  had  not  told  of  her  treachery," 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  my  lady  told  your  story  to  M  rs.  Lestrange}: 
it  wonld  hare  been  but  to  make  her  wi-etcbed.  And  I  believe  Ladj 
Barbara  had  it  in  her  mind  to  bring  yon  home,  so  that  yon  might 
appear  suddenly,  as  one  risen  from  the  dead,  to  confonnd  yonr  enemy." 

"God  grant  I  may  yet  so  appear  to  his  confusion!"  I  answered. 

After  some  further  conversation  of  an  unimportant  nature,  1  bad* 
Mrs.WinboIt  good-night,  and  left  Long-acre,  very  grateful  to  that  Pro* 
vidence  which  had  conducted  me  thither  by  what  had  seemed  hazard. 

After  careful  consideratian  of  all  that  Mrs.  Winbolt  had  told  mc.  { 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  document  executed  by  Lady  Barbara 
in  the  mantua- maker's  parlour  was  a  will  in  my  favour.  Was  not  thi 
implied  in  her  declaration  that  she  would  punish  Everard  Lestrwasi 
in  the  sole  manner  his  sordid  nature  could  feel?  Uow  more  Bur«Ij 
oould  she  pnnish  him  than  by  depriving  him  of  the  wealth  which  " 
Jtad  doabtlees  hoped  my  d\Bgrace  m\ia\.  luteia  Msassi  ^  'ci.\jn.2 
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I  went  early  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Compit ;  bat  that  gentleman 
oonld  give  me  no  help.  The  transaction  in  which  his  predecessor  had 
been  engaged  with  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange  was  of  a  nature  too  trifling 
to  leave  any  record,  unless  it  might  have  been  some  private  entry  in 
Mr.  SoUis's  memorandum-book;  and  of  such  personal  property  Mr. 
Compit  possessed  none. 

**  If  Lady  Barbara  Lestrange  had  been  a  regular  client  of  my  pre- 
deoessor'sy  it  would  be  another  matter/'  he  told  me;  "but,  you  see,  the 
oocnrrence  was  a  mere  casualty,  on  which  Mr.  Sollis  would  scarce  be 
likely  to  bestow  a  second  thought.'' 

**  Yet  the  rank  of  the  client  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
dse  might  surely  have  made  some  impression  upon  him  ?" 

**  Tie  like  enough  they  did,  but  not  such  an  impression  as  would 
embody  itself  in  documentary  evidence.  Mr.  Sollis  was  not  the  man 
to  communicate  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  a  business  matter;  he 
vas  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  as  silent  as  the  grave.  If  the  lady  wanted 
lecrecy,  she  could  not  have  employed  a  better  man." 

Thia  was  all.  I  left  Mr.  Compit's  office  no  better  informed  than 
when  I  entered  it. 

From  thence  I  went  to  the  Temple,  where  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  Mr.  Swinfen  at  home.  He  received  me  with  much  kindness,  and 
made  me  relate  my  Indian  adventures.  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
bow  little  was  known  in  England  of  those  stirring  events  in  the  East, 
save  the  names  of  the  potentates  we  had  been  concerned  with,  and  the 
battles  we  had  fought.  Pitt's  laudation  of  Clive  had  alone  been  equal 
to  the  occasion ;  and  indeed  I  think  this  great  statesman  was  the  only 
man  in  England  who  perceived  the  grandeur  of  that  theatre  now  open- 
ing for  British  enterprise  and  British  valour  on  the  far  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Having  satisfied  Mr.  Swinfen  with  a  fall  account  of  my  public 
adventures  abroad,  I  proceeded  to  relate  my  strange  meeting  with  my 
&ther;  a  piece  of  news  that  was  most  surprising  to  him;  and  after  that 
my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Winbolt  of  Long-acre. 

"  And  yon  think  the  paper  drawn-up  by  this  Mr.  Sollis  was  a  will 
in  yonr  favour?"  asked  Mr.  Swinfen,  when  I  had  finished. 

"  I  do,  sir.  The  fancy  may  seem  presumptuous,  but  it  is  founded 
on  many  small  circumstances  that,  to  my  mind,  make  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence ahnost  conclusive." 

**  And  you  would  insinuate  that  such  a  document  has  been  sup- 
pressed or  destroyed  by  Sir  Everard  Lestrange  ?" 

"That,  sir,  is  my  suspicion.  I  know  Everard  Lestrange  to  be 
capable  of  any  villanous  act.  Lady  Barbara  was  at  Hauteville  a  week 
before  her  death ;  she  was  not  cold  in  her  coffin  when  her  own  private 
apartment  was  broken  in  upon,  and  the  cabinet  where  she  kept  her 
papers — ^not  her  jewels,  mark  you,  sir;  those  I  know  to  have  been  kept 
elsewhere — ^ransacked  and  destroyed  by  masked  i\x{&«Xi&.    ^  ^Q\smi<^\2L 


«•  «*  •./ 
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Ymrghacy^  yoa  irill  Bay,  whioh  by  •  mere  coinoidcpee  of  time  luniml 
within  twenty-fonr  hoore  of  the  UAfB  death.  Bui  iranld  bnei^ 
choose  this  room  for  their  point  of  attibol^  end  oontent  tiMBiiflbei  with 
rifling  a  Japan  cabinet^  when  theplate-(oom<xf  HaatofiOaiikiiMniti 
contain  that  kind  of  treaenie  whioh  akme  bugbn  eovotf* 

''  Tonr  argument  is  plaudble,"  rqilied  Mr.  Svfaiftii  tibg^ghlM^i 
^bnt  it  is  hard  to  suspeot  a  gentleman  of  io  Tile  adeed.* 

**  Have  I  not  suffered  the  yileet  mage  «t  tfaiA  gmi 
sir?    Is  there  any  act  lo  base  that  I  ahonld  heeitato  Co  beUere 
capable  of  it?    Bat  I  will  not  presathiaflabjeotiiponyoiii-Iam 
on  inyestigating  the  matter  in  some  eort»  thoagfa  litlle  good 
of  any  discovery  I  may  make.    Lady  Barbeitfa  will  ia 
Btroyed;  and  to  prove  that  aneh  a  paper  ever  exited iapeAqpa a tiA 
beyond  hnman  ingenuity  * 

After  leaving  Mr.  Bwinfen'a  office,  I  Mt  that  my  bunea  in 
was  for  the  time  concluded.  Bager  aa  I  might  be  for  m 
Everard  Lestrange,  I  wished  to  make  myedf,  aa  Ihr  aa  poaiiHe^ 
of  his  secret  before  meeting  him.  And  I  was  now  ftee  to  vefUt  flri 
spot  which  I  had  seen  so  often  in  my  dreams,  and  to  which  my  Umii^^ 
had  ever  turned  with  inexpressible  fondness.  I  went  straight  ftom  tb 
Temple  to  the  coach-office  where  I  had  alighted  on  first  arriving  is 
London,  and  booked  my  place  for  Willborough,  in  the  Bath  coadi,  ivUflk 
stopped  to  change  horses  and  refresh  its  passengers  in  that  smiD 
market-town. 


fe  the  strange  wild  cosmogony  of  tlie  Brahmins,  the  learned  priesthood 
of  ancient  India,  there  are  vast  cycles  of  time,  which  mark  great  changes 
in  th«  'condition  of  the  earth,  and  stupcndonB  cataclysms  in  the  whole 
orated  tJniverse.  The  longest  and  most  etapeodons  of  these  is  called 
"  the  sleep  of  Brahm,"  the  Supreme  Bping, — at  the  close  of  which,  by 
hiB  awaking  from  his  creative  dream  (all  creation  being  held  to  be  an 
anbo^iment,  as  it  were,  of  the  Uionghts  of  the  Snprcmc  when  thus 
dreaming),  the  TJniTerse,  the  whole  Bystem  of  the  Worlds,  comes  to 
an  end :  after  which,  as  Brahm  sleeps  and  dreams  again,  a  new  order 
of  Uiinge,  and  a  new  system  of  worlds,  springs  into  existence.  Besides 
these  vael  cataclysms  in  creation,  there  are  lesser  cycles  which  inau- 
gurate great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earth, — the  last  of  which 
a  the  Kali-ynga,  or  Black  Age,  which  commenced  some  four  thousand 
years  ago.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  the  yast  cyclra  thus  imagined  by 
the  Brahmins  were  suggested  to  their  dreamy  philosophers  by  the  grand 
cycles  of  the  ever-raoTing  orbs  of  the  nniTcrse,  which  at  vast  bnt  re- 
current periods  mnst  cnlminate  in  critical  positions  for  some  of  the 
worlds,  if  not  for  the  whole  Universe. 

In  Enrope,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  believed  that  our  world 
wae  created  at  a  time  when  all  the  planets  were  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  is  represented  by  the  sign  Aries, — or  rather,  that  when 
our  solar  system  was  created,  Earth  and  all  the  planets  commenced  their 
RvolatioDS  round  the  sun  from  this  part  of  the  zodiac  as  their  starting- 
point  i  and  that  when  the  planets  at  length  return  to  the  same  position 
— when  alt  of  them  are  again  simultaneously  alligned  in  Aries, — the 
destined  cycle  will  he  completed,  and  the  jirescnt  system  of  things  will 
come  to  an  end.  This  idea,  too,  shows  how  the  imagination  of  man, 
althongb  dealing  with  periods  then  incalculable,  has  recognised  the 
potent  influence  which  such  cycles  are  likely  to  have  open  creation, 
or  at  least  upon  the  orbs  specially  affected  by  them.  And  nnqnestion- 
ably  there  is  suflicient  groond  iu  the  actual  fects  of  astronomy  and 
geology  to  famiBh  a  basis  for  such  conjectures,  whetlier  the  conjec- 
tnres  themselves  be  right  or  not. 

Of  the  grand  changes  which  take  place  in  the  Universe — in  the 
glorious  and  resplendent  fabric  of  the  Worlds,  changing  from  won  to 
aeon  with  the  movements  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which  created  and  up- 
holds them  all, — Man's  knowledge  is  almost  nil  "  We  ore  of  yester- 
day, and  know  nothing."  The  life  of  the  human  speeies,  the  goodliest 
of  earth's  inhabitants — still  more  that  of  Civilised  man,  who  record* 
his  knowledge  and  observations — is  bnt  a  moment  compared  with 
existence  of  our  planet,  or  of  the  bright  but  tiny  circlet  of  our  Solar 
fiystem;  not  to  speak  of  tbe  shining  mass  of  Woilda  \i\num*rra!o\e,  wsi 
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pared  with  which  onr  whole  Solar  systein  is  as  •  dntt-gmin.  HensSj 
theleeSy  eyen  from  the  brief  histoiy  of  dTilifled  man,  we  know  MHg 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  UniTerae  annmd  na.  Some  ■'»*;^E 
bright  worlds — have  disappeared  wholly ;  othera  have  aj^earad  <n^  >IK 
vanish  as  suddenly  from  our  sight;  and  others  atiU,  while  TiaiUynriMH 
taining  their  existence,  vary  from  time  to  time  alike  in  btightofla  M^B 
in  colonr.  How  far  these  sidereal  changoi  are  actnal,  and  bow  Ikr  flijH 
are  apparent  only,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Bnt  beneath  our  IMk  ariH 
in  the  hills  above  ns,  we  have  proof  positive  of  the  grand  dumgeawUpH 
have  taken  place  in  Earth  itself.  Successive  worlds  of  lifti  alike  T^ptfl 
able  and  animal,  have  bloomed  and  died  (m  the  sorfEUse  of  onr  pliM^rH 
leaving  their  fossilised  remains,  in  a  series  of  layers  in  earths  kflfl 
cmst,  for  the  instruction  of  Man,  and  to  temper  the  pride  ofUaowM 
heyday  by  whispering  that  he,  too,  like  them,  may  pass  awaj»  vhilf^ 
Earth  blooms  on  in  undiminished  or  still  increasing  beanty.  ■ 

Consider,  too,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  aLnioUoM 
of  Earth's  surface.    The  ancient  priesthood  of  the  Nile  told  HeBodotoikl 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  learned  and  lively  Greek,  that  all  tU^M 
was  then  Land  had  once  been  Water  (t.^.  covered  by  the  aea),  andtlnl  1 
all  that  was  then  Water  would  in  process  of  time  reappear  as  Lnd.  1 
Modem  Science,  so  far  as  it  goes,  justifies  that  bold  statement    Apart 
from  the  light  which  Geology  throws  upon  the  long-past  convulsions 
in  the  surface  of  Earth,  vast  changes  appear  to  have  been  going  on,  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  even  in  comparatively  recent  timet. 
The  traditions  of  Ceylon  say  that  that  small  but  marvellously  beautifiil 
island  is  the  last  fragment  of  a  great  continent,  extending  southward 
into  the  Pacific,  which  disappeared  by  successive  submergences.    And 
this  tradition  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  essential  diJQTerence  be- 
tween the  fauna  and  iiora  of  Ceylon  and  that  of  India,  although  only  a 
mile  or  two  of  sea  now  separate  those  countries.    In  truth  the  appear- 
ance of  some  large  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  are  the  mere  hill-tops  of  a  submerged,  and  in  some  parts  still 
sinking,  continent ;  while  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  opposite  pheno- 
menon is  observable.    At  one  time  probably  Land  predominated  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  as  it  now  does  in  the  Northern.    And  may  not 
the  old  tradition  of  the  Atlantis,  an  island  that  once  lay  westward  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  be  correct,  and  not  a  dim  and  quickly-lost 
knowledge  of  the  New  World  subsequently  discovered  by  Columbus? 

The  Destroying  principle  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  work  of  De- 
velopment— in  the  progress  of  Earth,  as  well  as  of  the  Worlds  at  large. 
The  work  of  Creation,  so  to  call  it — or  rather  of  the  Divine  Creator— 
manifestly,  even  to  the  limited  vision  of  Man,  proceeds  by  the  various 
processes  of  Destruction,  Re-modelment,  and  Ee-creation.  Hence,  al- 
though— as  shown  in  our  new  theories  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Solar  system — we  hold  that  an  Economy  of  Force,  a  Conservation 
o/£j5ifltence,  is  the  predommaaV.  '^T\\ivi\^\^  Va  Q»x^».\Aa\L  ^Vsa  Universe), 
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do  not  the  less  believe  in  the  occasional  destruction  or  disruption  of 
,  :ind  cataclysms  of  worlds  whereby  they  are  remodelled  as  regards 
I'l-f^aniBniB  developed  on  their  snrface,  and  the  forms  of  Life  by 
litch  they  are  tenanted. 

We  remember,  in  student-days,  how  onr  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
>phj,  wben  lecturing  on  Comets,  used  to  demonstrate  that  these  fiery 
traacing  vagrants  of  the  Sky,  even  if  they  came  into  complete  contact 
Ith  »  planet  or  other  orb,  could  harm  it  no  more  than  a  passing  mist 
f  eztremest  tennity.  By  his  account,  it  could  not  hurt  a  fly.  It  has 
BSD  calculated,  he  said — and  so  it  has — that  the  substance  of  a  comet 
I  BO  marvellously  sparse  or  tenuous,  that  if  its  whole  mass  were  con* 
ensed  into  solid  matter,  like  Earth's,  it  would  not  form  one  cubic  inch. 
iiren  in  tliose  days  of  ready  scholastic  belief,  a  vague  underlying  dia- 
nut  accompanied  our  assent  to  his  doctrine.  Yet  we  did  not  doabt 
tiat  the  tenuity  of  Comets  was  as  great  aa  he  stated  it;  and  many  years 
ifterwards,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  we  verified  the  fact  to  the  satis- 

icu  of  our  own  senses.  We  remember  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  bnt 
rday,  Ihat  night  in  October  1853,  when  tlio  magnificent  comet  of 

L  \  ear — what  a  sight  of  splendour  it  was,  spreading  its  trail  of  light 
iHT  one-half  of  the  sky ! — passed  over  the  star  Arcturus.  We  saw  the 
comet's  approach,  and  watched  with  eager  and  curious  gaze  to  see  what 
sDect  the  transit  would  have  upon  the  brightncBB  of  the  distant  star, 
rhot  transit  would  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  Comet's  snbstance. 
ia  we  gazed,  the  transit  took  place.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  actual 
mdeos  or  head  of  the  comet  passed  between  ns  and  the  star ;  but  cer- 
Sinljr  its  nock  did,  close  to  the  nucleus  or  head.  Was  the  star  eclipsed? 
Tot  80:  not  even  dimmed.  In  fact^althoiigh  it  might  be  a  trick 
r  tbe  fancy — the  light  of  the  star  seemed  to  gleam  brighter  during 
le  minatcB  when  it  shone  through  the  Comet.  A  puff  of  steam  will 
iMcarc  the  enn :  and  it  appeared  then  as  if  a  body  so  perfectly  trans- 
icent  as  the  Comet  could  not  consist  of  any  known  form  of  Matter, 
ut  was  a  wandering  orbed  mass  of  electric  fluid  (so  to  call  it)  existing 
1  a  condition  of  very  low  tension — akin  to,  but  less  tense  than,  the 
orora-borealis.  And  thus,  while  verifying  for  myself  the  extreme 
innity  of  Comets,  my  early  doubt  assumed  a  more  definite  shape: 
nd  I  said,  Are  there  not  highly  tenuous  forms  of  Matter  which  never- 
lelesB  are  potent  in  their  influence?  Is  not  the  terrible  lightning- 
adi  as  t«nuous  as  Comets ;  yet  who  can  imagine  that  if  our  orb  were 
Qveloped  in  an  electric  mass  even  of  low  tension,  the  effects  of  such  a 
intact  would  not  be  far  more  potent  than  any  which  tbe  current  theory 
dmita  aa  possible  to  the  action  of  comets? 

Bnt  it  is  not  to  the  erratic  visits  of  those  bright  and  tenuous 
ipectres  of  the  Sky  that  we  now  desire  to  call  attention,  but  to  the 
Tand  cyclical  movements  of  the  solid  iioavenly  bodies  around  us.  The 
tudy  of  Astrology  in  its  old  form  is  now  past  and  gone,  as  a  wholly 
dse  and  useless  science :  indeed  it  Is  hard  to  conceive  bow  tbe  human 
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thonsand  years  are  bat  as  one  day.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  to  a 
long-dead  nations  that  we  most  still  look,  if  we  desire  to  a 
qnate,  or  partially  adequate,  attention  paid  to  the  vast  asira 
chronological  periods  dedocible  from  the  cycles  of  the  hearen 
The  complete  Innar  cycle,  embracing  18  years  and  219  da 
end  of  which  the  San,  Moon,  and  the  Moon's  node  (f.«.  th 
which  the  Moon  crosses  the  ecliptic)  get  back  to  their  origin 
— ^was  known  to  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  long  before  the  fin 
European  civilisation  began  in  the  little  peninsnla  of  Greece 
far  as  we  know,  astronomical  science  attained  a  still  highw 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Eapfan 
ancient  Egyptians,  with  whom  Civilisation  began  earlier  and 
in  a  state  of  unbroken  progress  longer  than  in  any  other  nitii 
ledge  being  steadily  accomnlated  and  safely  perpetuated  in  t 
caste  of  the  priesthood  for  several  thonsand  yearsi — oouniei 
of  immense  duration :  doing  so,  however,  in  quite  a  difBarent  i 
the  dreamy  imaginative  and  comparatively  ignorant  prieathoQ 
and  chiciiy,  if  not  entirely,  for  tiie  very  sensible  and  pracfcic 
of  obtaining  a  perfect  system  of  computing  time.  The  ft 
Phoenix — that  bird  of  beautiful  plumage  which  appeared  in  I 
in  five  centuries,  only  to  die,  and  to  reappear  in  new  life  an 
was  but  an  ignorant  understanding  of  the  Phceniz  period, 
braced  nearly  five  hundred  years.  Yet  this  was  but  the  snb 
a  still  grander  period.    The  unit  of  time,  of  correct  chro 
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B  btai  Sirins  (called  b^  the  Egyptians  SolbiB,  and  hj  ub  tlie  Dog-star) 
i  above  the  horizon  exactly  at  the  Bame  moment  aa  the  Sun  on  the 
ing  of  the  longest  day  1— which  was  the  first  day  of  their  month 
fOtb,  and  coincident,  as  already  said,  with  the  first  visible  rise  in  the 
s  of  the  Nile.  A  grand  cycle  tmly,  completing  itself  only  once  in 
I  yeaiB.  But  even  this  did  not  suffice  for  these  far-reaching  calcn- 
',  noticing  the  annnal  precession  of  the  solstices,  they  in- 
I  this  element  also  in  their  chronological  syBtcm,  by  framing  a 
1  Cosmic  year  of  36,525  solar  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
ftsolatice  bad  come  back  to  its  old  place,  nhile  the  Sun  and  t!io  Dog- 
!  together  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  Such  immense  periods 
6^000  years ! — take  away  one's  breath :  but  the?  serve  to  show  with 
■It  enmeet  and  Jaborious  zeal  the  ancient  priesthood  of  Egypt  stndied 
B  whole  movements  of  the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  true 
I  sdentific  means  of  reckoning  time.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
krt  life  of  man ;  they  looked  only  at  the  movements  of  the  enduring 
It  seems  aa  if  they  aimed  at  devising  a  science  for  measuring 
l^life  of  the  Earth  itself,  rather  than  tJiat  of  its  mortal  inJiahitants. 
Hodem  astronomy,  so  successful  and  diligent  in  other  branches  of  the 
X,  has  hitherto  given  but  little  heed  to  the  vast  cycles  definitely 
i  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  So  far  as  we  know, 
Bftlcnlation  Iia«  ever  been  made  as  to  the  last  time  when  the  planets 
B  all  io  a  row,  in  a  strnight  line  out  from  the  Son,  and  likewise  in 
Ihelion, — i.e.  in  that  part  of  their  orbit  where  they  are  nearest  to  the 
I;  nor  as  to  when  tliis  critical  allignment  of  the  planets  in  perihelion 
I  pecur.  Very  interesting,  tM,  would  it  be  to  obtain  data  for  esti- 
ftting  the  flight  of  the  Sun  through  space — the  form  of  his  orbit,  the 
period  of  his  revolution,  and  the  path  through  the  clusters  of  the  fixed 
stwB  in  which  our  Solar  System  is  progressing :  for  unquestionably  the 
condition  of  our  System  of  worlds  will  be  vastly  affected  by  this  on- 
ward march  through  the  abysses  of  Space,  according  a&  the  Sun  carries 
Ds  into  dense  masses  of  the  starry  orbs,  or  leads  ns  off  into  waster  re- 
gions of  the  sky  than  those  through  which  we  are  now  travelling. 
Moreover,  as  the  Sun's  orbit  is  doubtless  elliptical,  he  must  approach 
and  be  atToctcd  by  ihc  Central  Sun  more  at  one  period  than  at  another. 
At  present  we  are  only  beginning  to  know  for  certain  that  the  Sun  is 
sctnally  flying  through  the  star-bespangled  Space:  but  in  the  ever- 
improving  future,  we  doubt  not  that  Science  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  orbit  of  the  Sun,  and  the  grand  Orb  around  whicli  he 
rcTolves.  Then  we  shall  he  able  to  foresee  by  calculation  the  different 
suTonndings  into  which  our  Solar  system  will  be  brought  in  this  grand 
progress  through  space ;  and  thereby  in  some  degree  to  forecast  the 
'intinies  of  our  planet,  and  the  grand  cataclysms  which  will  mark  its 
3  they  have  unquestionably  marked  its  history  in  the 
a  past  of  which  Geology  alone  can  tell  ns  the  tale. 

tiing  asido  these  lor-reactung  calcuL&tiQOK — these  ^rand.i 
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mical  cycles, — ^let  us  consider  the  inflaences  to  which  onr  Solar  ijttem 
is  subject  within  periods  easily  calcnlable,  which  recur  within  the  tenn 
of  a  single  human  life,  and  some  of  them  almost  from  year  to  year. 

The  Solab  Spots. 

And,  first,  let  us  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Solar  E^wtB— of 
those  visible  changes  in  the  vast  gaseons  enyelope  of  the  Sim's  oib? 
Some  of  those  dark  ''spots"  in  the  bright  envelope  of  the  Sui  are  n 
large  as  our  own  planet ;  and  they  evidently  indicate  a  great  diBtmb- 
ancc.  Now,  such  disturbance,  or  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Son,  cia 
only  be  produced  by  cosmical  interaction,  —  they  most  be  the  eflbdaof 
changes  in  the  ever-varying  position  and  condition  of  the  BUTODsdiiig 
orbs.    These  solar  spots  are  found  only  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the 
Sun, — in  other  words,  in  that  half  of  his  surfisu^  which  is  most  direcilf 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  his  satellites  the  Planets.    But  not  on  ihu 
ground  must  it  be  hastily  inferred  that  these  solar  distnrbances  are  pro- 
duced wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  planetary  action.    This  same  (eqni- 
torial)  belt  or  zone  of  the  Sun  is  exposed  to  other  and  infinitely  vastier 
influence.     All  revolving  bodies  turn  their  Equators  to  the  plane  of 
the  orb  around  which  they  rotate :  their  Equator,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  portion  of  their  spheres  which  they  do  turn  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  primary  orb.    What  is  true  of  the  planets  in  this  respect 
is  equally  true  of  the  Sun.    He,  like  them,  is  a  revolving  orb,— great 
as  lie  is,  the  Sun  is  but  a  satellite  :  and  his  equatorial  reign  is  turned 
(not  only  to  the  Planets,  but)  to  the  vast  and  still  unknown  Central  Orb 
round  wliich  he  himself  revolves.    Now,  this  Central  Orb  (vast  though 
its  distance  be)  must  unquestionably  affect  the  Sun  far  more  than  all 
the  planets  put  together  can  do.     Hence  the  chief  cause  of  the  Solar 
sjH)ts,  of  the  visible  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Sun,  may  safely  and 
surely  be  attributed  to  influences  existing  beyond  our  little  system  of 
worlds — and  coming  from  the  far-off  region  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 

Nevertheless  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  our  theory  of  cosmical 
interaction,  that  to  some  extent  the  solar  spots  are  dependent  also  upon 
the  chanjring  jx^sition  of  the  Planets.  Consider  the  facts.  In  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  Solar  system,  the  Planets  may  be  regarded  as 
spread  equally  all  round  the  Sun*s  equatorial  belt, — each  differing  in 
niagnituile  and  also  in  distance,  but  each  (at  least  as  regards  the  larger 
planets)  in  a  diflerent  part  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  hence  acting  upon  a 
dilVorent  part  of  the  sun  s  equator.  In  such  a  case  the  influence  of  the 
l^lauets  will  (^so  to  s|>cak^  fall  equally  all  round  his  surface.  Accord- 
ingly, as  reganls  the  simple  force  of  Attraction,  their  respective  in- 
Hueuces  will  counteract  and  tend  to  neutralise  one  another, — ^thereby 
reducing  the  Sun*8  libration,  from  a  perfectly  straight  course  through 
the  lioavens,  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  at  those  distant  but 
rci*anvnt  times  when  all  the  Planets  are  alligned  on  the  same  side  of 
tbd  awHf  and  iu  iH^rihoUoi\>  ilicti  v.\ira  tjA.Vrafc\.Vs^  lott^  ^sk^Xs^  ^^v&buiei, 
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—they  will  pull  all  together  against  the  Sun  ;  and  his  eccentric  move- 
ment  will  then  be  greater  than  nsnal.  In  fact,  in  snch  a  position  of 
our  Solar  system,  the  amoant  of  interaction  between  all  the  component 
members  of  it  would  then  be  at  a  maximum. 

For  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  understood,  we  have  illustrated 
the  case  by  reference  to  the  principle  of  Gravitation  or  Attraction.  But 
Attraction  (as  shown  in  previous  articles)  is,  in  our  view,  merely  the 
simplest,  the  rudimentary,  and  therefore  the  most  common  or  nniversal 
form  of  the  cosmical  power— of  cosmical  interaction  :  heat,  light,  and 
dectrio  or  magnetic  excitement,  being  other  forms  of  the  same  grand 
Force.  Accordingly,  each  of  the  above-mentioned  cyclical  variations  in 
the  positions  of  the  orbs  which  constitute  onr  Solar  system,  would 
doubtless  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  general  condition  of  onr 
lilUe  system  of  worlds,  and  most  have  some  influence  in  producing  those 
disturbances  in  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  Solar 
Spots  are  an  indication. 

The  Weather. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  home.  Coming  down  from  the  abysses  of 
Space — descending  from  the  contemplation  of  cosmical  interaction  in 
the  Btarry  firmament, — let  ns  apply  the  same  principle  in  elucidation 
of  the  varying  conditions  of  our  own  little  Planet.  We  shall  not  here 
attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  grander  changes  produceable  on  Earth 
by  the  varying  positions  of  the  surrounding  orbs — changes  which,  at 
long  intervals,  in  the  cycles  of  the  worlds,  doubtless  alter  alike  the 
land-surface  and  the  life-power  of  our  planet — ^producing  those  terri- 
torial bouleversements,  and  also  those  successive  extinctions  and  de- 
velopments of  animal  life,  which  Geology  reveals  to  us  as  having 
actually  occurred.  Let  us  consider  only  that  commonplace,  every day» 
yet  puzzling  matter — which  may  be  briefly  styled  the  Weather. 

The  Seasons,  the  variations  of  climate  which  each  part  of  Earth  ex- 
periences throughout  the  year,  as  everyone  knows,  are  produced  by 
the  varying  position  of  our  planet  in  the  course  of  each  single  revolu- 
tion round  the  Sun.  But  these  Seasons  are  by  no  means  uniform  in 
their  character  from  year  to  year.  In  no  two  successive  years,  indeed, 
are  they  perfectly  alike ;  and  in  some  years  they  vary  in  character 
immensely.  They  vary  as  regards  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  wetness  ; 
some  are  remarkable  for  atmospheric  calm,  others  for  high  winds  and 
hurricanes ;  in  some,  thunderstorms  are  frequent,  in  others  they  are 
rare;  in  some  years  the  harvest  is  unusually  good,  in  others  the  crops 
are  lamentably  deficient.  What  is  more,  there  are  cycles  of  good  and 
bad  years;  a  series  of  good  harvests  is  frequently  followed  by  a  series  of 
bad  ones, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  seven  good  years  followed 
by  seven  years  of  scarcity,  which  were  foreshadowed  by  Pharaoh's 
dream  of  the  lean  kine  which  swallowed  up  the  fat  ones.  It  is  conceivable 
that  Joseph's  acquaintance  with  the  elaborate  a&tronoTivml  k\iQ>^\^^ 

VOL,  vm.  '^Xk, 
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and  obFcryationa  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  may  hare  helped  Urn  ia 
divinin;;  the  true  meaning  of  his  royal  master's  dzeanu  Quite  recndj, 
it  has  been  discovered,  or  at  least  maintained — ibr  the  sahjeot  is  dl 
involved  in  ^cat  doubt — that  there  is  a  decennial  cycle,  during  wUdl 
the  character  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Weather  of  the  whole  year,  goa 
through  certain  variations,  as  indicated  by  good  and  bad  harfesfcs ;  he* 
ginninr^  anew  and  repeating  similar  yariations  in  eachdeoennialperisi 
And  it  has  been  sought  to  connect  this  cycle  of  the  Weather  wifli  a 
oontcmporaneons  cycle  observed  in  the  varying  aspect  «nd  conditioBcf 
the  solar  orb.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  starting-point  of  this  tfassij 
was  the  fact  that  t^ronghly  speaking)  there  is  a  cycle  often  years  iatb 
observed  variations  of  the  "  spots"  or  disturbances  on  the  snzftoe  of  the 
snn;  nud  thereafter  (by  a  conjecture  founded  in  reascm)  an  endeavav 
was  made  to  find  corresponding  variations  in  the  weather  and  gainl 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  Earth.  As  yet  we  cannot  say  that  mj 
reliable  aniclusions  have  been  arrived  at;  but  the  idea  is  a  goodoaib 
and  wo  trust  that  it  will  not  he  lost  sight  of. 

Although  Sc'ience  has  hitherto  given  little  heed  to  this  subjestiii 
may  be  n^ganled  as  certain  that  all  the  great  deviations  of  the  SesMU 
fW>m  their  normal  character,  sneh  as  we  have  already  mentioned,— « 
well  ns  the  abnormal  oocnrrence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  and 
aisi)  (wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say)  those  periods  of  dreadftil  EpidemicSi 
spreaiiisi!;  over  whole  continents,  sometimes  over  complete  z<Mie«  of 
the  OMrih,  fnnu  China  and  India  to  western  Europe  and  America,— «e 
duo  to  oxtra-torrostrial  intluenoes.    Of  merely  local  variations  of  the 
woatlur  »iul  atmosphere  it  is  needless  to  speak.    They  are  far  too 
numorv^ii!s  and  duo  to  oanses  far  to«>  local,  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
A  sovcix*  winter  in  Xorwny  causes  the  snow  to  lie  so  deep  upon  the 
mouuTaius  of  thai  oc^nntrr  that  it  remains  nnmelted  for  a  much  longer 
jvrivvl  than  usual:  so  that  the  easterly  winds,  which  prevail  thronghoat 
tho  svri:^::  and  summer  in  this  oonntrv,  brinsr  to  us  at  such  times  an 
nv.usttal  amount  ofvvM. — transportinir  to  our  Islands  the  chilling  breath 
of  tho  Nor^^ocian  snv»ws*     What  i*  more  remarkable,  a  warm  summer 
in  il!\vv.!i!»vl  trwiuontlv  has  a  vx^olin?  etfeot  upon  the  adjoining  lower 
laticu.K's :  Uvause  a  warm  soason  in  GnL^^nland  tends  to  loosen  from 
tho  ix\Y  shores  of  thuc  ^viincrr  a  number  of  ice-K^rjs  and  ice-floes,  which, 
oarruNi  s^\:;h\vsu\l  Vv  :ho  vwar.-ourrvnt**  disuse  as  ihev  melt  a  chilling 
iuilu,^r,.v  on  :he  *:irrvuiudir.^  aimosrhere  cf  the  Atlantic.    There  i?  aD 
cik1\v<*  ^.:ru'Cv  of  $::,h  ^urvlv  ^x*a1  :c!ineci»5  affcciinir  the  Weather,  of 
>fcSvh  ^v^  'wvl  iv5  s,v;  k  :  A::hoa^^K  if  w^  so  to  their  primary  cacfeSi 
au^l  ivv  \\  ?.\  ihcw  w  »  scvvrv  winror  :!r  Sc:iz.MnaTia.  cr  an  unusnallv 
>harttt  *a?/atcr  itt  iirvee*irvL  w^f  Iv^in  :o  r*5S  fnrn  pcrely  terrestrial 
^^(«Mfes^iiB^  :\>  vHtMTS  «hvh  ctiCL  orly  b^:  ±n5'«>rr^  by  refereLoe  ro  causes 
MMkMtnIiUL    Tfcry  iweasrWy  merp;  into  the  :::e<:ions  pertaining 
mA  wilMfCviid  vartaciocs  i:i  (he  vCC'Iitios  of  the  atmo- 
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^Mbda  of  e Art}] q naked,  volcanic  action,  epidemics,  and  the  like.  What 
'■untcs  those  striking  vicissimdes  ?  Tliey  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  born 
ly  or  the  Enrth  iteclf.  If  we  could  conceive  the  existence  of  any 
ly  wholly  nnaffected  by  any  other  bodies,  that  body  would  continne 
ii.r  ever  nnchanged  and  unchanf^able.  Even  bo,  apart  from  changes 
in  the  nurronnding  orbs,  oar  planet  would  remain  for  ever  the  eame; 
e«;h  season,  each  month,  ea('h  day,  beinp  exactly  like  ita  predccesBor  in 
preriociB  yearB.  But  Change  is  the  presiding  law  of  the  Universe.  All 
the  enrronnding  orbs  tn  Spac«  are  ceat<elepsly  changing  in  position,  and 
>!bo,  more  or  less,  in  condition :  and  it  is  to  snch  changes  ihnt  all  the 
grander  rariations  on  Earth's  surface  must  he  attributed.    They  are 

■  re«n!t  ofcoamical  interaction:  they  are  the  eflects  of  changes  in  the 
'  ;ire  and  extent  of  the  interaction  whieh  ceaselesiily  goes  on  between 
:  -  j'lanet  nnd  the  other  members  of  the  Solar  system. 

All  the  planets  not  only  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  the 

-n.   in  widely-varying  periods,   but  each  of  them  periodically  ap- 

icbes  and  recedes  from  each  of  ita  sister  orbs, — all  the  planets  at 

•s  being  together  on  the  same  side  of  the  Sun,  when  they  are 

■  ip.'st  to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  they  are  spread  eqnally 
round  the  Snn,  as  widely  opart  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

A.I  tiret  sight,  this  fact  seems  to  ofTer  an  explanation  of  the  changes 
experienced  in  the  condition  of  Earth's  atmosphere  and  surface :  bat 
in  reality  it  docs  not,  save  to  an  extent  as  yet  almost  Inappreciable. 
Mercnry  is  so  Bmall  a  planet,  and  it  completes  its  revolution  round  the 
Bnn  BO  rapidly  compared  to  Earth  (its  distance  from  Earth  changing 
(nnn  maximum  to  minimum  every  six  weeks),  that  the  (.■hangea  in  ita 
position  relative  to  onr  planet  are  totally  devoid  of  importance.  Venns, 
an  orb  almost  as  large  as  ours,  passes  from  perigee  to  apogee  in  little 
more  than  three  months :  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  variations  of 
its  action  npon  Earth,  they  follow  so  quickly  that  it  is  difficult  to  die- 
oiroinate  Ihem,  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  tlie  grand  planets  lying  far 
exterior  to  Earth's  orbit,  and  whose  perigee  and  apogee  oecnr  at  long 
tntervals,  that  any  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  effect  produced 
by  their  alternate  nearness  nnd  distance  from  onr  planet.  But  as  yet  no 
appreciable  results  have  been  obtained  from  these  variations.  We 
hare  drawn  np  a  series  of  diagrams,  showing  the  varying  positions  of 
•n  the  planets  during  the  last  twelve  years  (a  period  equal  to  one  com- 
plete resolution  of  Jupiter  round  the  Snn),  giving  those  positiona  at 
intervals  of  three  months— namely,  at  midwinter,  midenmraer,  and  at 
the  intervening  equinoxes,^ — yet  we  have  been  nnable,  with  certainty,  to 
connect  theno  variations  in  the  position  of  the  planets  with  any  corre- 
•poading  changes  in  the  Weather,  or  atmospheric  condition  of  the 
E«rtfa.  Xor  indeed  are  the  data  for  such  an  investigation  available. 
We  know  with  precision  the  astronomical  data,  but  who  as  yet  can  gire 
iho  terrestrial  data — in  other  words,  a  correct  statement  of  the  varia- 
iiODS  of  Lhe  weather,  &a.  over  the  surface  of  out  v^kq^I  "i    IV  \&  q^'^ 
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tmth  to  eaj,  that  tliere  is  hardly  a  coantry  in  the  world  vbere,  br 
feience  to  rewrdml  observations,  ve  can  agccrtain  what  «bs  the 
character  of  this  Weather  (as^in^  the  term  in  its  widest 
given  time.    And  ae  to  the  Weather  all  over  the  earth  M 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  it,  in  the  preBent  state  of  meteumhi^cal 
tistice,  in  absolntelj  hopeless.     Hence  it  by  no  means  fuUowa 
variations  in  the  poaitione  of  the  other  planets  relatively  to  E«rtli 
DO  inHneDce  npon  the  Weather,  I'C^c.  of  onr  planet  merely  heeaa 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  it.    Not  ontU  we  get  the 
trial  data  retiuieite  for  the  solution  of  the  qnestion,  can  Ibe  us 
given  in  a  satisfactory  and  scientific  manner. 

Bnt  whatever  be  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  Earth  I 
vaiying  positions  of  the  Planete,  it  is  unquestionable  that  a  *e 
portant  effect  is  produced  npon  onr  orb  by  the  changes  in  the 
of  our  satellite  the  Uoon.    That  tiny  orb,  a  mere  speck  cooiparcd 
the  larger  planets,  nevertheless  by  its  nearness  exerts  an  inflaeooe 
Earth  far  greater  than  that  prodoced  by  all  the  planete  collet^tivtlr. 
old  times  it  was  never  donbted  that  the  Moon  greatly  affected 
perficial  condition  of  onr  planet, — not  only  as  regards  the  woul 
also  by  more  subtle  forms  of  action.    The  words  "  lunatic"  and 
strnck"  still  exist  to  show  this  old  belief, — indicating  the  nsi 
posed  eSVct  of  the  Moon's  aclion  upon  the  cerebral  or  nervous 
man.    And  in  many  of  the  old,  indeed  still  prevalent,  weathcr-]V9i 
the  belief  in  the  infiucnce  of  the  Moon  npon  the  atmosphi 
of  onr  planet  is  abnndantty  shown.    In  recent  times.  Science 
strongly  combated  this  old  belief;  and  some  years  ago,  it  was  aothnn- 
tatively  declared,  as  the  verdict  of  Science,  that  the  Moon  had  nc  t-ITt^-i 
npon  the  weather  at  all.     Now,  even  judging  a  priori,  yet  n|Miii  ijr'  i 
scientific  grounds,  this  verdict  of  the  «nran/«  might  have  mi'' 
pronounced  a  mistake.    Since  the  Moon  powerfully  aflect^i  tii 
the  vast  expanse  of  water  which  covers  the  larger  part  of  Ettriii  >  cn:- 
face,  producing  the  striking  phenomenon  of  the  Tides, — tan  «  le 
doubted  that  lonar  action  does  not  eqnally,  nay  to  a  much  gnUff 
extent,  affect  the  still  more  mobile  ocean  of  air  (the  Atmosphere) 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet  ?     And  if  the  Moon  [mdl 
tides  and  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  must  it  not  to  an  important 
gree  affect  the  Weather,  which  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the 
rents,  movements,  and  disturbances  in  the  atmosphi 

In  truth,  although  the  recent  dictum  of  Science  ignoring  the 
belief,  and  denying  that  the  Moon  has  any  influence  npon  tlie  W«»* 
tJier,  has  not  yet  been  formally  revoked,  il  is  easy  to  see  that 
begin  to  falter  in  their  doctrine.     And  well  they  may.     A  whole 
of  facte  are  arrayed  against  them.     Professor  Palmieri,  who 
closrly  studied  the  varying  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  declarer, 
is  a  [wrocptiblc  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  Mooa 
rclopment^  of  volcanic  action.     Anyone,  too,  vbo  baa 
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'^.iy  .^  '  *»  Mediterranean,  may  have  noticed  how  care- 

<■     \  '•  ^  ^*ird  their  head  and  face  a<]:ainst  the  rays 

'^*      ■     +  .  .**  V.  n  instances  of  the  injurious  conse- 

^.    '-^s  ■'■^        '      :..        ■  ^    v.  '^  Other  ills)  which  attend  the 

^  "<^     "  X     •\  well  known  that  meat  cx- 

''•X  '■  '•  •       '^  ,  ^  ^ome  of  these  facts  in- 

-^     ♦       •■        ;  >•*,  '*^    ^     '^  ii  as  yet  account  for. 

■-.     ^'v      '^^    ^■     '■    m  ^^'^/^4   ^  perfectly  intelligible, — 

■ "  ^    ''       '  *       '  •  .       ■      '^"^/^  tides  and  currents  in  the 

'  I    '^  .e  ocean. 

*   -       *    \^  »i I  look  to  the  varying  condition 

.  .  changing  character  of  the  seasons, 

,      •    _      ^ ,.  rations  in  the  superficial  condition  of 

'  ,      'V  A  exerts  an  influence  upon  Earth  several 

^  jatof  all  the  planets  put  together,  its  action 

"       '  • .  I   *  ^  J  If  part  of  that  of  the  Sun.    And  the  varia- 

^•^  i  the  Sun,  as  already  stated,  are  almost  entirely 

-lOved  from  our  scrutiny, — to  variations  in  the  in- 
-U  receives  from  the  distant  region  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 

mainly  from  the  grand  Central  Sun  around  which  he 
Aves.  To  ns  denizens  of  Earth,  such  variations  are  shrouded 
.iirable  obscurity.    Hence  the  problem  of  the  Weather  (using 
m  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  not  only  abnormal  seasons,  bu 
epidemics,  earthquakes,  volcanic  action,  &c.)  is  really  insoluble. 
Ji  those  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  our  planet  must  be  due  to 
(Bstra-terrestrial  inflnence :  and,  speaking  roundly,  we  may  confidently 
aflirm  that  they  are  due  to  the  varying  positions,  and  therefore  con- 
ditionfly  of  the  orbs  which  snrround  us.    In  so  far  as  the  Moon  and 
Flmets  affect  our  Weather,  the  results  of  such  action  (if  once  asccr- 
ttined)  conld  be  certainly  foreseen  and  predicted;  because  the  move- 
ments of  tkose  orbs  are  known  to  us.    But  no  one  can  tell,  much  less 
fliretell,  the  canses  of  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Sun  produced  by 
dwt  far  grander  Son  around  which  he  moves  as  a  tiny  satellite.    Never- 
fheless,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  the  aspect  of  his  sur- 
fiuse,  the  "  solar  spots,"  &c.,  may  indicate  with  approximate  correctness 
the  amount  of  change  or  disturbance  in  his  normal  condition  produced 
by  those  far-off  and  inscrutable  influences.  And  hence  it  is  well  worthy 
of  Science  to  supplement  the  laborious  work  of  Mr.  Carrington  by  not 
only  carefriUy  noting  the  ever-varying  aspect  of  the  solar  orb,  but  also 
by  inyestigating  how  far  these  solar  phenomena  can  be  connected  with 
the  grander  variations  in  the  superficial  condition  of  our  planet,  as 
regards  the  character  of  the  seasons,  wind -storms,  earthquakes,  and 
Tolcanic  action, — by  an  observation  of  the  phenomena  not  merely  in 
our  own  country  or  in  Europe,  but  generally  throughout  the  world. 

B.  H.  PATTEESON. 
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THE  HONEYMOONS 

BT  8n>NET  L.  BLAJXCEAXD 


I. 

Is  it  better  to  look  more  fooliab  than  yoa  are,  or  to  be  mon  IbdHh 
than  yoa  look  ?  I  have  often  heard  the  question  aaked,  and  Inn 
always  been  of  the  former  opinion.  And  in  this  I  have  hoem  WjgmUBf 
confirmed  by  a  certain  experience  at  Boalogne*«ar-Mer.  I.mivaf 
yonng  at  the  time,  and  innocence  was  depicted  on  my  oonntensiM^ 
not  Bcribbled  in  pencil,  bnt  written  in  indelible  ink,  wbioh  fcha  wqi 
of  the  world  have  never  erased.  I  have  reascm  to  beUeve  that  I  iM 
considered  next  door  to  an  idiot  in  consequence,  and  beliefed  ta  ki 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  neighbour.  Nevertheless  I  have  dwigfi 
cherished  the  weakness  as  a  powerful  weapon,  and  I  know  thifc  ifc 
did  me  good  service  upon  the  occasion  in  question. 

My  cottage  by  the  sea  consisted  of  an  apartment  at  an  hotel,  irift 
the  use  of  the  tdbU-d^hdte  for  such  refreshments  as  cannot  be  sop- 
plied  by  blankets  and  bolsters.    I  was  thas  open  to  the  acquaintaioe 
of  all  the  world,  and  the  second  day  of  my  sojourn  found  me  swearing 
eternal  friendship  with  some  of  the  most  charming  people  I  had  enr 
met.     The  Honeymoons  were  not  difficult  people  to  know.     Thai 
forte  was  frankness.    They  consisted  of  papa,  mamma,  and  two  dan(^- 
ters.     Papa  had  a  kind  of  "yon-and-I''  manner,  and  a  style  of  addita 
which,  whether  illnstrated  in  that  manner  or  not,  always  gave  joa 
the  idea  of  a  slap  on  the  back.    He  had  retired  from  something  cr 
other — I  scarcely  knew  what  at  the  time — and  in  personal  appearanoe 
resembled  a  major  of  the  old  school,  such  as  one  seldom  sees  in  these 
latter  days  except  on  the  stage.    He  was  bluff,  and  not  only  aeemed 
a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  but  had  the  more  practical  advantage  of 
being  a  good  fellow  at  top.    Mamma  was  more  studiously  pleasant  in 
her  manner,  and  with  no  approach  to  bluffness.     Indeed,  she  made 
such  pretty  little  ingratiating  grimaces  when  she  met  you,  and  became 
so  playful  upon  the  smallest  provocation,  that  ill-natured  persons  might 
have  accused  her  of  affectation.    She  was  a  few  years  younger  than 
her  husband,  being  probably  not  more  than  forty,  if  ladies  ever  reach 
such  an  age  at  all. 

They  were  both  very  nice  persons,  as  you  see ;  but  it  is  doubtfol 
if  I  should  ever  have  found  myself  an  ami  of  their  temporary  maUm 
— that  is  to  say,  their  pnval^  «.^«x^>Tii&TiVji^--Wt>  for  their  daughters; 
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iWheti  I  saj  dangUtcrs,  I  mean  one  dungliter  iii  parbiuut  tr.  Their 
H  reopectivet}'  were  Roeo  aud  Bittnclic.  I  never  knew  n  Rose 
Mitmily  without  a  BUduIib  to  follow.  Rose  was  the  elder.  They 
I  pHTtiuulurl;  nulike  in  peraonnl  appearunce,  as  well  as  ia  other 
p.  If  Ro§e"e  hair  was  of  the  agreeable  carrot-colour  then  in 
bciglit  of  its  popniiuitj,  the  lucks  of  Blanche  bad  the  advantage 
,  chestnut  hue  which  can  never  go  out  of  faehion.  If  Roee  waa 
If  lifter  the  manner  of  the  bcanties  of  the  court  of  Churlea  II., 
jbeuetl  by  Ihat  of  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  LouIb  XV.,  Blanche 
fB  style  of  her  own  which  nucded  no  models.  If  there  was  a 
fering  faecination  ahont  one  sister,  there  was  something  about  the 
w  inure  pleasantly  to  the  point.  If — bat  I  need  not  go  through 
lakigue.  The  difference  between  the  two  p;irlg  may  be  summed 
B  the  fact  that  while  the  one  was  very  likely  to  take  you  by  storm, 
Rtlier  was  almost  certain  to  audermine  you.  And  I  need  scarcely 
Irbich  is  the  more  dangerous  aggreesion  of  the  two. 
■y  preference  was  made  from  the  first,  and  marked,  1  fear,  in  too 
bicQOUS  a  manner,  not  only  in  private  but  in  public  EOuicty.  The 
K  was  of  conr&e  supplied  by  the  Etablissement  des  Bains  <Ie  Mer. 
h  great  persons  do  not  go  there  habitually,  but  Uie  HoueymoonB 
pot  miad.  Mamma  used  to  say  io  her  favourite  tone  of  lofty 
hecenBion,  "0,  it  doesn't  matter;  nobody  knows  us  hert."  And 
kma  very  true,  though  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  in  the 
r  event  any  great  catastrophe  would  have  occnrred.  My  favourite 
lur  at  the  balls  was  Blouche;  and  when  I  say  that  Blanche  was 
Biroarite  partner,  1  mean  that  I  never  danced  with  anybody  eUe. 

■  oaoe  I  gave  Rose  a  waltz  out  of  piijne,  Blaucbe  having  given 
Hf  np  to  a  ridit^ntoae  sous-offifim;  with  only  half  a  pair  of  epan- 

■  and  brains  to  match,  before  I  could  assert  my  usual  claim. 

Ul  this  looked  very  much  like  being  in  love,  you  will  say.  But 
lUy  bod  no  definite  idea  on  the  subject,  and  if  asked  my  inten- 
i  at  the  time,  should  scarcely  have  known  how  to  answer.  The 
w  too  (if  he  waa  not  a  major  he  ought  to  have  been  made  one, 
Urring  peer  is  suid  to  have  been  created  on  account  of  liis  looks) 
w  evinced  any  miserable  curiosity  on  the   subject,  bnt  gave  me 

■  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  society  of  the  girls ;  and  it  cannot 
lenl«(l  that  oar  intimate  companionship,  thus  encouraged,  drilled 
pa  the  usual  direction. 

mnA  very  pleasant  Uniting  it  is,  too,  when  yon  ore  quite  nnoonscious 
ne  port  to  which  you  are  making,  and,  with  no  idea  of  your  deft- 
can  enjoy  every  inch  of  the  journey.     But  my  dream  of 
WKS  destined  to  be  broken  in  a  rather  ubmpt  manner. 


We  had  aU  relumed  one  eveniug  from  the  EUiUisseiiUHl,  where 
dancing  had  been  kept  up  until  the  late  houro£ludf-pei&\.dii<i«&.>j(^»^ 
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I  declined  an  invitation  to  give  the  Honeymoone  another  fadf-bov  4 
my  Booietj,  thinking  that  they  might  poaeibly  hare  had  enon^  eft 
already ;  and  Blanche,  poor  thing,  looked  decidedly  s1ee[^.  So 
weDt  at  once  to  our  rooma.  Bnt  1  was  not  qnite  ready  for  n 
throving  open  my  Jalousies,  I  stepped  npon  the  balcony  which 
orer  the  port,  now  lit  by  a.  fall  moon.  I  then  did  vbat  moat 
wonlddo  under  the  circamBtanceB^ — lit  up  a  cigar. 

I  daresay  I  was  half-an-honr  or  eo  thne  engaged,  for  dnnng  &t 
reverie  iato  which  I  fell  a  large-sized  regalia  was  burnt  half-way  to  tlie 
end,  and  the  accnmnlated  aah  dropped  npon  the  rail  against  whicli  1 
leaot;  when  I  became  ooneoionB  of  a  tapping  at  my  cli  amber-door. 
"'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  mnttered ;  but,  remembering  the  lateness  of  tbe 
hoar,  I  concluded  that  the  applicant  was  only  some  scamp  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  forgotten  his  room,  and  was  knocking  8ny«herG0ii 
Bpeculation.  SatiRfying  myeelf  with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  this  tsi 
nothing  morC)  I  wiis  aitont  to  reanmc  my  reverie  and  my  re^ia,  when 
the  tapping  was  renewed. 

I  have  already  assured  yon  that  I  am  not  bo  fooUsh  as  I  look,  k 
yoa  will,  I  hope,  believe  me  when  I  add  that  I  am  not  a  nervous  rau- 
That  a  curious  vibration,  suggestive  of  trembling,  ran  through  me,  1 
am  ftee  to  coofcsa;  but  remember,  I  was  in  a  balcony,  and  tbe  night- 
air  was  chill.  I  bad  even  doubts  aboat  opening  the  door — a  nalDMl 
respouBe  to  a  knock  in  the  daytime,  but  not  so  much  a  matter  of  coutt 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  night,  when  one  is  alone,  with  a  solitary  taper,  mi 
so  forth.  But  before  1  conld  qu\la  make  np  my  mind,  tbe  door  opened, 
apparently  by  itself,  but  I  have  reason  to  lielieve  impelled  by  aomebod} 
on  tbe  other  side  ;  for  there  immediately  appeared  a  figure  clothed  is 
white,  sbrondcd  even  to  the  l^ce,  which  was  almost  hidden  in  diapaf- 
It  was  a  female  figure,  or  at  least  gave  yon  the  idea  of  being  snch.  The 
ur  must  have  been  colder  about  this  time,  for  I  felt  Che  vibr^oa 
already  alluded  to  sbtinger  than  before.  I  was  about  to  exclum, 
"Whence  come  you?"  or  to  make  some  eqaally-natand  address  under 
such  conditions,  when  the  appearance  itself  spoke,  saying:  "Jnline, 
follow  me !"  It  then  turned  back  towards  the  corridor,  and  I  dareny 
I  should  have  locked  it  out  and  myself  in  very  eflbctively,  bat  I  kaev 
the  voice. 

It  was  one  of  the  Honeymoon  girls — I  could  not  say  whidi,  lar 
voices  ran  so  in  families — so  I  had  no  hesitation  in  obeying  the  bcjistt 
Approaching  nearer,  I  recognised  the  dress  she  wore.  It  was  a  white 
opera-cloak,  which  I  must  frequently  have  seen  befbre,  for  the  two 
sisters  were  usually  equipped  in  sudi  a  garment  when  out  fbr  tba 
evening.  But  the  hood  being  up,  the  identity  of  tbe  wearer  was  not 
apparent. 

However,  we  went  into  the  corridor  together,  and  I  carefhlly  closed 
tbo  door  of  my  room  behind  me.  There  was  fortunately  a  window  at 
one  end  of  the  galleir,  l'htOQ^'«^a<^*iXi%iitfni£\^\.'««a,«teaunin&w 
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that  we  were  quite  independent  of  my  lamp,  which  I  had  neglected  to 
bring  with  me.    The  lady  spoke  first,  as  ladies  asnally  do. 

"  Yon  must  not  think  ill  of  me  for  yisiting  yon  in  your  room,"  she 
add  hurriedly.  "  I  knew  you  were  up" — this  was  said  with  a  pretty 
little  air  of  confusion — "  for  my  sister  and  I  saw  you  from  our  window, 
amokiDg  your  cigar  on  the  balcony ;  and  as  I  have  no  secrets  from  her, 
I  yentnred,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  to  come  down  and  see  you. 
I  have  so  little  opportunity  of  telling  you  what  I  have  to  tell" — I 
thought  this  strange,  as  we  were  so  continually  together — "  that  I  must 
make  the  best  use  of  what  time  I  can  find." 

An  uneasy  suspicion  now  crossed  my  mind.     I  said : 

"  But  why  do  you  hide  your  face  from  me,  as  if  you  were  concealing 
yourself  fr^m  a  stranger?" 

She  answered  by  throwing  back  her  hood,  and  looking  into  my  face 
with  a  loving  glance  which  made  me  start  back  in  affright. 

It  was  the  wrong  sister! 

As  she  stood  there,  with  her  impetuous  bearing  and  animated  eyes, 
the  ornaments  of  festivity  in  her  hair,  and  her  decidedly-becoming 
costume,  I  might  have  felt  that  she  was  a  being  to  admire ;  but 
loviQgy  that  was  quite  a  different  matter.  A  lady  must  have  very 
red  hair,  wreathe  it  with  very  bright  jewels,  and  get  up  very  early  in 
the  morning  besides,  before  she  can  hope  to  capture  a  heart  given  to 
another. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  betray  my  astonishment  in  words,  or  I  would 
not  venture  to  say  what  the  consequences  might  have  been,  beginning 
probably  with  the  burning  down  of  the  hotel.  One  reason,  perhaps,  for 
my  prudence  was  that  words  would  not  come.  At  any  rate,  I  let  her 
run  on. 

''Although  our  tongues  have  been  silent,  Julius,"  she  said,  ''my 
eyes  mnst  have  long  since  spoken  to  you  as  yours  have  to  mine.  Your 
studious  attention  to  poor  Blanche,  painful  as  it  may  have  been  to  me 
at  times,  has  afforded  me  in  my  reasonable  moments  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. It  has  given  me  the  strongest  assurance  of  your  strength  of 
character,  as  evinced  in  your  constancy  and  power  of  self-denial.  Who 
bnt  myself,  among  each  giddy  throng,  could  have  guessed  the  noble 
self-devotion  which  animated  you  in  averting  the  suspicion  of  the  world 
from  the  secret  of  our  souls ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  impelled  you 
always  to  dance  with  Blanche,  in  order  to  prevent  people  from  observing 
our  attachment  ?" 

This  was  a  discovery  indeed.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  alone 
with  her,  and  defenceless.  I  could  only  mutter  a  few  words,  which 
must  have  sounded  very  like  acquiescence,  for  she  went  on. 

"  I  come,  then,  not  to  reproach,  but  to  explain.  I  am  not  offended 
with  you,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  understand  the  signs  by  which  you 
reciprocate  my  affection.  So  I  say,  go  on  as  you  are  going"  (that  was 
pleasant,  at  any  rate),  "for  it  will  disarm  Buspicion,  "wYn&Vi  ve^  tVv^  tsi^t.^ 
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neoesBaiy,  m  papa  and  mamma  declaie  that  tlie^  will  never  caoBent  to 
the  match." 

This  seemed  a.  comfortable  way  out  of  the  difficaltj.  anA  I  took  ail- 
vantage  of  it  vitk  my  usual  dest^it;.  I  assured  her  that  the  state  oE 
thJngB  was  moil  painful  to  me,  but  that  I  would  bear  up  as  well  u  1 
could,  and  wait  for  those  contingent  days  of  happinees  when  i  InuUd 
that  evei;  obstai^le  to  our  nnion  might  be  removed. 

I  taw  at  once  that  her  prond  spirit  waa  broken.  She  threw  h^  anni 
zonnd  me,  and  nept  upon  my  shoalder.  The  situation  was  embams- 
ing ;  and  I  never  felt  myeelf  a  greater  impostor  in  my  life  than  vbtfl 
I  mnstered  np  courage  to  give  her  a  salute  in  retom,  telling  her,  bo»- 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  must  retire  to  ber  room,  imless  tk 
wiahfid  to  comptomisc  herself  with  the  gaT^m,  who  would  eoon  onocla 
collect  the  boote.  The  practical  piutore  which  I  suggested  recalledher 
to  herself.  Snatching  a  ring  from  my  finger,  and  preseing  upon  nzut 
another  in  return,  she  rnshed  from  my — or  I  should  rstb»  taj  br— 
embrace.  The  next  instant  her  light  foot  waa  heard  upon  the  stair- 
casf^  and  I  waa  alone  in  the  corridor — an  engaged  man. 


The  meeting  next  day  was  embarrafisiDg  enough — at  least,  to  me.  | 
Nobody  besides  t^ceuied  a  bit  disconcerted.  The  major  and  mammi 
were  as  nsaal.  Hat  a  wurJ,  u<jl  a  sigu,  iudioatod  Iho  Boapioiott  Ji 
change  irom  the  easy  bonJiomie  in  the  one  case,  or  the  laboured  f^yhl- 
ness  in  the  other.  Blanche  was  frank  and  beaming  aa  ever.  Was  i» 
in  her  sister's  secret?  I  could  not  believe  it.  Boae  waa  outwardly  tfas 
same;  bnt  ahe  perplexed  me  awfully  by  the  expreisitm  wfaidi  tiie  tiutf 
into  her  glances.  And  she  had  a  talent  for  expression  which  I  baef 
nobody  knew  better  than  herself. 

I  managed  for  two  or  three  days,  however,  to  ofXtdoct  mjnlf « 
before  in  oni  little  excursions  and  festive  gatherings,  omtiniiiDg  to  ip- 
propriate  one  of  the  girls,  and  to  receive  glances  of  lore  from  tha  otfaei. 
These  I  occasionally  returned ;  but  in  a  manner  which  would,  I  auipeot, 
have  made  any  person  with  a  respectable  sense  of  the  ludioroua  amjij 
laugh.  It  struck  me,  by  the  way,  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that  die 
major,  notwithstanding  his  insuperable  objections  to  a  maniage  be- 
tween myself  and  Rose,  sever  made  the  smaUest  objection  to  my  markei 
attentions  to  Blanche,  but  seemed  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  coona ; 
and  in  this  liberal  view  of  the  case  ho  was  apparently  joined  by  hit 
wife.  You  may  guess,  therefore,  that  Blanche  being  willing — (hough 
it  must  be  said  not  very  demons  trative,  for  there  was  notiung  of  the 
lead ing-up-to- a- declaration  manner  about  her,  even  when  wa  were  alone 
— I  fonnd  the  temptation  to  go  on  as  1  was  going,  and  let  things  take 
their  coarse,  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  though  I  cmild  not  conceal  fron 
myself  the  fact  that  the  more  attention  I  paid  to  the  one  siater,  the 
iiiare  I  waa  compromiung  mjadi  ii\Vib  V&&  cAIokc. 
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When  LLiDgs  come  to  the  worst  they  hegiu  to  mijnd.  I  felt  myeelT 
rapidly  arriving  at  the  first  atage,  which  ia  nlwaja  the  easier  of  the 
I  wo,  fur  the  "good  time  comiug"  has  a  way  of  being  a  good  lime  before 
it,  comes.  Another  mouth  was  passed  in  the  eame  manner ;  the  Eeaeon 
VM  ilntwing  to  a  cIohc;  and  1  felt  that  a  settlement  of  Bouio  kind  most 
In;  a>aie  to  before  we  all  went  away.  How  I  should  have  emerged  from 
my  masterly  inactivity  policy  I  du  not  pretend  to  aay,  had  not  Eoee 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  groiiping  the  nettle  in  a  very  determined 
way. 

IV. 

It  was  evening.  I  was  alone  on  the  sondfi.  The  snn  was  Biitking 
in  its  uanal  manner,  and  my  heart  was  bearing  it  company  in  Ha  usnal 
manner  also,  when  I  saw  descending  the  steps  by  which  the  pier  is  ap- 
[iroached  at  low  water  a  female  figure  whose  identity  there  was  no  mis- 
tnlung.  She  alighted  in  safety,  and  bent  her  steps  in  my  direction.  It 
was  BosG,  of  conrse.  Blanche  never  ran  after  me.  I  only  wished  she 
would.  I  saw  as  she  approached  that  she  had  come  to  make  a  comma- 
aication.  Basinees  was  anuBually  blended  with  aScction  in  the  eiprcs- 
tioB  of  her  face, 

"  My  dear  Rose,"  I  raurnmred,  "  yon  here  alone — " 

She  internipLed  me  hurriedly.  "Yes,  I  saw  no  other  opportunity 
to  tell  yon  what  has  happened,  and  I  saw  you  from  the  pier,  where  I  was 
waiting  for  my  papa  and  mamma.  He — my  papa — is  more  than  ever 
angry  at  what  he  knowd  to  be  your  intentions  towards  me,  and  declares 
that  to  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  us  cheating  him,  ho  will  learo 
for  London  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  take  all o{a&  with  him!" 

I  felt  considerably  relieved  by  tliiu  announcement,  though  the  idea 
of  seeing  no  more  of  Blanche  brought  with  it  something  like  a  pang. 

"Yes,"  I  said  musingly,  "it  is  very  unfortunate;  what  is  to  be  done? 
I  snppOEG  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  the  trial  with  patience." 

"Bear  the  trial  with  patience,  iudeed  !  that  can  never  be.  No,  1 
have  a  better  plan  (ban  that — we  must  elope.  My  father  fixed  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  We  ranst  be  in  Loudon  a  day  before  him.  I  am  of 
age.  Thpre  will  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  a  special  license.  I  have 
friends  whom  my  father  knows  nothing  about,  with  whom  we  could  both 
stay — who  would  do  the  proper,  yon  know,"  slie  added  with  a  charming 
blnah,  "  until  the  necessary  lime  has  elapsed.  And  when  once  we  are 
married  and  it  can't  be  helped,  my  family  will  forgive  us  as  a  matter  of 

Had  there  been  a  ehudow  of  difficulty  in  the  way,  I  should  have  had 
hope  ;  but  there  was  something  horrible  in  the  entire  practicability  of 
the  proceeding.     I  dung  to  a  straw. 

"  Tea,  yea,  of  course  we  can  do  that ;  but  suppose — suppose  they 
f  tu,  and  bring  ua  back?" 
I  My  lieort  lightened  at  the  idea,  and  I  could  feel  that  my  eyes  did 
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There  was  Boman  majesty  in  the  manner  of  her  raqpoiue. 

«  Are  we  to  be  awed  by  a  poesibility  saoh  as  that  ?  What  ii  mr 
loTe  made  of  if  it  will  not  make  na  dare  all  T* 

I  felt  ashamed  at  the  imputation  npon  my  oonnge,  whidi  iaM 
was  not  deserred;  for  had  it  been  with  Blanche  instead  of  Boie^  I 
wonld  have  gone  like  a  shot  from  a  rifled  gon  widi  ail  the  latest  bh 
provements.  Bat  Blanche  had  never  told  me  that  she  lored  msb  nil 
was  tired  of  hearing  of  my  happiness  from  Bose.  A  aodden  idea  sofli 
me — a  simple  but  masterly  poliqr  snggested  itselt 

<'  Of  conrse  we  will  dare  anything ;  bnt  befbre  we  take  this  exbCM 
course  I  will  speak  to  yonr  father.  I  will  see  him  tcHoig^  andrHdi 
— ^perhaps  I  can  induce  him  to  oyercome  his  aoraples^  wfaatofer  ikf 
may  be." 

I  was  not  afraid  of  the  major,  nor  of  any  man,  bat  I  trembled  ail 
thought  of  the  extent  to  which  I  was  committing  myaeUl    She  met  if 
proposition  with  an  expression  of  horror,  and  seising  my  arm, 
in  agitated  tones : 

**  As  you  love  me,  do  nothing  of  the  kind  I  Ton  know  not  As 
you  have  to  deal  with.  When  roused  he  is  desperate.  Oool  and  pi» 
sent  as  is  his  manner,  reasonable  as  he  is  upon  general  subjects,  heif 
like  a  tiger  when  any  man  makes  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  either 
Blanche  or  myself;  for  he  thinks  nobody  good  enough  for  us." 

The  latter  words  were  said  with  modest  reluctance,  and  ought  to 
have  extracted  some  sweet  rejoinder  on  my  part.    But  it  did  not.    My 
ideas  were  bent  upon  business.     I  could  do  nothing,  however,  bat 
faintly  urge  the  expediency  of  the  course  that  I  had  proposed,  sod, 
fairly  beaten  in  argument,  at  last  gave  up  the  point.    If  I  was  afraid 
of  anybody  I  was  afraid  of  Bose.    I  could  have  sustained  a  pitdied 
battle  with  the  father ;  I  surrendered  to  the  daughter  after  a  mere  slar- 
mish.    In  shorty  the  only  position  I  was  capable  of  defending  being 
thus  abandoned,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  capitulate  altogether;  so,  after 
a  little  more  persuasion  of  a  kind  which  is  a  very  good  imitation  of 
force,  I  agreed  to  the  elopement  arrangement,  with  a  vague  hope  of 
something  happening  to  prevent  it. 

So  determined  was  Bose  upon  running  away,  that  I  found  she  had 
already  taken  two  places  in  the  Folkestone  boat,  which  started  at  eight 
o'clock  next  morning  ;  so  that,  adopting  the  precaution  of  getting  hts 
boxes  conveyed  on  board  the  evening  before,  she  could,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  going  out  to  bathe,  manage  to  get  off  before  being  miceed. 
What  can  the  mere  will  of  man  do  against  such  feminine  resources  as 
these? 

V. 

The  meeting  with  Bose  almost  put  out  of  my  head  an  engageoiient 
which  I  had  made  timt  morning  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
passing  through  the  place  tn  route  for  Paris.   I  remembered  it  just 
and  made  lor  his  YiolA  all  owcfc,  'IXjfttfc  ^^^  T^a  ^ymafiia.  to 
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dress,  as  it  was  only  a  tahle-cthote  dinner.  There  conld  not  be  a  better 
man  than  Markwell,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  to  help  me  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Markwell  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  still  young — 
thirty,  or  thereabouts — ^but  he  had  the  experience  of  a  patriarch  in  ways 
of  life  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  He  had  served  since  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  from  which  he  had  just  retired  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  his 
profession  had  graduated  in  knowledge  of  men  nnd  things,  and  might 
haTe  taken  honours  in  many  kinds  of  learning  incidental  to  this  sort 
of  experience.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  knew  the  Honeymoons,  and 
told  me  more  about  them  than  I  had  ever  known  before.  "The 
major,"  it  seems,  had  never  been  in  the  army,  but  had  held  a  post  in 
the  Ordnance,  which  gave  him  considerable  knowledge  of  the  service, 
and  he  was  as  well  known  at  Malta  as  the  Strada  Reale.  He  had 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  course  of  his  career,  not  out  of  his 
pay,  but  from  commissions  of  all  kinds  which  he  executed  for  his 
military  connections.  He  was  always  buying  something,  and  had  al- 
ways something  to  sell.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  from  a  horse  to 
a  walking-stick,  and  it  was  whispered — nay,  it  was  almost  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops — that  he  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  "  accom- 
modation" of  a  pecuniary  kind.  He  had  two  great  objects  in  life — 
one  was  to  make  money,  and  the  other  was  to  marry  his  daughters. 
In  the  latter  he  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  determination  and  perseverance.  There  had  been  a  great 
many  nibbles,  but  never  a  decided  bite.  There  had  been  "offers," 
indeed,  but  the  men  whom  he  knew  best,  and  who  thought  it  worth 
while  to  visit  at  his  house,  were  not,  as  a  general  rule,  good  matri- 
monial speculations.  They  were  mostly  in  debt,  and  there  was  a  ten- 
dency among  them  to  sell  their  commissions,  if  not  to  get  cashiered. 
Occasionally  a  susceptible  ensign  of  a  better  class  would  be  keen  at 
the  bait,  but  he  was  never  safely  landed,  as  I  have  said.  Why  in 
this  state  of  desperation  he  should  object  to  me  was  more  than  I  could 
say.  It  was  decidedly  mysterious,  and  even  Markwell  could  not  make 
it  out. 

My  friend,  however,  hit  upon  a  notable  way  of  getting  me  out  of 
the  difficulty.  We  discussed  it  well  over  our  cigars ;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance  I  consented  to  carry  it  out.  I  returned  home  in  a 
very  nervous  condition,  knowing  what  was  before  me,  but  in  better 
spirits  than  when  I  had  sat  down  to  dinner ;  for  I  had  hope. 

VI. 

The  next  morning  arrived  with  the  usual  punctuality  of  next  morn- 
ings, and  the  course  of  true  love  (by  courtesy  so  called)  promised  to  run 
remarkably  smooth.  Of  course  I  was  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  too  soon 
for  my  appointment ;  for  a  man  does  not  elope  every  day,  and  the  idea 
of  doin^  BO  makes  him  TestlesB  and  flutteiy .    Uo^  l^m^t^fti  V^x  *\k^~ 
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patience  with  discretion.  She  waa  only half-an-honr  too  soon.  Wemet 
on  the  deck  of  the  eteamer,  and  a  moat  embsrrBseing  meetiiig  it  vn. 
Rose  was  radiant,  bnt  agitated,  and  hoped  that  she  might  not  be  carried 
away  by  her  feelings ;  fbr  my  part,  I  shonld  have  been  mnch  obliged  td 
her  feelings  for  doin^  me  snch  a  aervioe.  Still,  she  did  not  forget  bna- 
nesB  consideration t>,  and  was  particnlarly  ansioas  to  make  certain  thati 
had  not  forgotten  my  baggage,  which  yon  may  be  sure  I  bad  not,  fori 
had  no  immeditLte  intention  of  returning  to  Bonlogne. 

I  was  always  fond  of  the  sea,  bnt  never  regarded  it  with  so  mud) 
affection  as  I  did  that  morning,  for  it  was  veryrongh,  and  by  conti^ 
ing  Rose  in  a  h(?Ip!DS3  state  of  prostration  to  the  ladies'  cabin,  idiercd 
me  of  a  great  deal  of  emharrasBment  dnring  the  jonmey.  Hy  sool  ii 
not  inth«  habit  of  sicfeening  o'er  the  heaving  wave;  bnt  were  Bochtli 
weakness,  I  would  willingly  have  braved  the  worst  rather  than  htn 
endured  the  pleaaantcst  possible  pass^;e  under  the  condition  of  biUiig 
and  cooing  with  thnt  determined  yonng  Udy, 

When  wo  arrived  at  Folkestone  onr  baggage — ^booked  thronieh,  of 
course — was  taken  to  the  railway-station,  and  I,  with  the  object  of  mjr 
alleged  aiTections,  now  wonderfully  recovered,  nnd  fnll  of  phivful  liW'f 
ways,  prepared  to  follow  it.  It  is  a  nifrc  stop  U>  iha  truin ;  l>iU  we  M 
barely  reached  the  platform,  when  there  came  a  catastrophe  fiv  iriufJi 
I  was  not  unprepared.  One  of  the  railway  policemen  approached  w, 
and  pntting  his  hand  upon  my  shonlder  said,  "  Sorry  to  interfere  tat 
orders  by  sabmarine  telegraph  to  detain  you  until  party  arriTes  to  mito 
a  charge." 

Rose  did  not  faint,  hut  relieved  her  feelings  with  a  buret  of  indig- 
nation which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  fWim  ber  afTectionite 
nature.  For  my  part,  I  bad  the  greatest  diflicalty  in  concealing  my 
satis&ction,  and  protested  in  snch  an  eqnivocal  way  ^^inst  the  proceed* 
ing  as  to  draw  from  the  lady  a  withering  taunt  on  the  gronnd  of  beiog 
mean-spirited,  and  not  having  the  conrage  of  a  man.  I  bore  her  out, 
however,  in  her  assertion  that  I  was  the  wrong  person,  but  without 
effect;  for  the  description  given  by  Markwell  (need  I  say  that  it  mi 
MarkweU  ?)  agreed  exactly  with  my  appearance,  and  there  was  no  donbt 
in  the  eyes  of  anthority  of  my  identity  with  a  i^ndnlent  cashier  of  n 
English  bank,  in  search  of  whom  the  London  detectives  were  st  that 
time  on  a  visit  to  Fans.  Of  course  the  honesty  which  I  hare  already 
mentioned  as  inscribed  upon  my  countenance  was  to  the  police-mind 
an  additional  gronnd  of  Bnspiciou.  It  is  a  maxim,  I  believe,  in  the 
profession  that  the  man  they  "want"  is  always  the  least  likely,  as  At 
as  appearance  is  concerned,  of  any  number  in  a  crowd,  to  have  com- 
mitted the  offence.  I  conid  not  help  thinking,  by  the  way,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  arrest  people  npon  false  charges  by  electric  tel^^sph ;  and 
snch  is  indeed  the  fact. 

Well,  they  kept  me  at  the  railway-station,  which  was  a  bore  to  be 
sore:  but  I  was  treated  witih  d\  VV«  ^'v&\im<^vi&.  ?in%  \n  %  nbolenla 
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embezzler,  and  the  hardship  was  not  very  great.  I  was  relieved  from 
one  aanojance:  Rose  was  not  allowed  to  remain  with  me.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lady,  they  said,  who  was  free  to  go  where  she 
{leased.  Her  disinterested  desire  to  share  my  captivity  was  therefore 
disappointed,  and  her  sorrow  had  to  find  consolation  at  the  hotel.  I 
mast  confess  that  I  felt  a  sentiment  of  pity  at  this  point,  for  I  had  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  her.  Bat  a  man  is  not  bonnd  to  marry  a 
lady  merely  to  oblige  her,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
natore. 

VII. 

The  night-boat  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, — that  is  to  say,  it 
brought  over  Markwell,  accompanied,  as  I  expected,  by  Honeymoon. 
'Mj  friend,  as  we  arranged  beforehand,  had  gone  to  the  major  and 
told  him  what  he  had  done,  in  the  interest  of  the  family,  to  stop  the 
mnaway  pair ;  and  that  gentleman,  as  we  expected,  lost  no  time  in  ap- 
pearing npon  the  scene.  His  object,  as  he  told  Markwell,  was  to  take 
iMck  his  daughter  from  the  heartless  monster  who  had  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  and  robbed  him  of  the  hope  of  his  house. 
Markwell  confessed  afterwards  that  he  was  puzzled  at  this  expressed 
detennination,  but  accepted  the  position,  as  in  consistency  bound.  The 
major,  however,  was  too  much  for  us, — I  admit  it  in  all  humility.  He 
had  changed  his  mind  during  the  passage,  and  so  far  from  taking  back 
his  daughter,  determined  to  leave  her  with  me.  After  the  way  in  which 
I  had  compromised  her,  said  the  outraged  parent,  there  was  but  one 
atonement  on  my  part ;  and  on  condition  that  I  married  her  at  onc«, 
he  was  ready  to  forget  and  forgive. 

Markwell  roared  with  laughter — it  was  a  little  too  bad — when  he 
heard  this  gracious  announcement,  revealing  the  nature  of  the  plot  of 
which  I  had  been  the  victim.  For  it  then  became  apparent,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  that  Rose's  mysterious  course  of  action  had  been 
dictated  from  the  first  by  the  family,  and  was  intended,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, to  bring  matters  to  their  present  issue. 

I  was  fairly  at  bay,  but  maiie  a  last  effort  to  escape  upon  pleasant 
terms.  Markwell,  having  explained  to  the  police  that  he  had  lighted 
upon  the  wrong  man,  released  me  from  my  state  of  durance,  without 
much  fear  of  the  action  for  false  imprisonment  which  he  was  assured 
that  I  had  a  right  to  bring.  He  then  took  me  apart  as  a  free  agent, 
and  consulted  upon  the  future  course  of  action.  My  course  was  already 
decided.  I  would  appease  the  major's  wrath  by  marrying  Blanche  in- 
stead of  her  sister.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings, 
and  Markwell  decided  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  He  was 
a  little  ashamed — a  great  deal  more  than  myself — at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  was  glad  of  a  compromise  of  any 
kind.  So  we  went  to  the  major,  who  had  retired,  to  await  the  result 
of  his  ultimatum,  into  the  refreshment-room,  and  communicated  our 
determination.    Bat  this  was  the  occasion  only  for  oaoVXi^x  ^\^ty.Y^Q\!Dl^ 
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inent.  Blanche  was  already  mamecL  AnenngnluidpatUieMliipQi 
his  infatuation  before  leaving  Malta,  bat  fitmily  Ibara  on  his  psrt  M 
connselled  ooncealmenty  and  the  match  was  not  yrt  proclaimed.  Hofli 
the  plot  to  transfer  me  to  the  sister,  which  had  met  with  suoh  dgMl 
snccess. 

I  shoald  haye  married  Boae  ont  of  hand  bat  for  MarkwelL  Hi 
made  a  great  demonstration  on  my  behalf,  and  defied  the  majiv  ti 
force  me  into  the  other  alliance.  So  nnder  ooret  of  oar  joint  pcotaill 
we  got  safely  to  London.  Bat  we  had  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  tb 
Honeymoons.  I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  town  when  I  reodfei 
notice  of  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  to  be  tzisd  it 
Westminster  in  the  ensaing  November.  This  meant  bosinesBi  and  ■ 
the  verdict  wonld  certainly  have  gone  against  me,  I  had  to  oomprooiiH 
for  a  good  ronnd  sam.  It  was  hard  to  pay  five  hundred  poondi  kr 
my  aatnmn  adventure,  bat  it  was  {Nreferable  to  payii^'  fifteioi  hondni 
and  costs — the  major's  idea  of  the  loss  which  his  daoghter  had  sostUBBl 
being  considerably  assisted 'by  his  imagination.  In  this  resohsit 
least  I  showed  my  cleverness,  and  Markwell  agreed  with  me  tint  k 
was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  not  to  go  into  ooort.  Bot  I  mast  ooofai 
that  I  was  not  pleased  upon  personal  grounds.  The  pain  of  being  d^ 
ceived  by  Rose  I  could  bear,  but  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  Blmde 
had  connived  at  the  deception,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  she  is  hsppf 
by  this  time  with  her  ensign.  As  for  Rose,  she  eventually  married  0 
impecunious  paymaster,  who  lost  his  coomiission,  published  pamphMi 
about  his  case,  promoted  public  companies,  founded  assodatioiiB  ftr 
ameliorating  most  people's  condition  but  his  own,  and  ultimately  retind 
to  Australia,  leaving  his  wife  with  no  other  resource — why  is  that 
always  a  last  resource  ? — but  to  set  up  a  school.  When  last  I  saw  her 
she  was  at  Southsea,  walking  in  the  rear,  with  her  assistant,  of  some 
five-and-twenty  pupils,  whom  I  sincerely  trust  she  is  bringing  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

For  myself,  I  have  not  lost  my  old  belief  that  I  am  less  of  a  fool 
than  I  look.  But  somehow  when  I  go  over 'to  France  I  choose  the 
route  vid  Calais  rather  than  that  vid  Boulogne. 
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Chapter  XXII.   Rivalry. 

OUR  seafion  was  drawing  fast  to  a  close — the  first  season  daring 
which  Christina  and  I  had  sung  together — the  season  of  fmition ! 
I  had  some  continental  engagements  during  the  winter;  she  intended  to 
take  absolnte  rest,  for  she  had  been  apparently  in  uncertain  and  eyen 
delicate  health  for  some  time  back,  and  her  yoice  had  occasionally 
fldled  her.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  season,  she  brought  on  herself,  by 
want  of  caution,  rather  a  severe  attack  of  chest  or  throat  complaint, 
as  shall  be  presently  told. 

Her  husband  had  left  London,  disappointed  but  not  dispirited.  He 
was  in  Paris,  striving  to  teach  diplomatists  and  statesmen  there  the 
necessity  of  doing  just  what  was  afterwards  done;  that  is  to  say,  boldly 
and  in  the  field  t^ng  up  the  cause  of  Italy  against  Austria.  As  yet 
his  efforts  did  not  promise  much  success,  and  of  England  he  had  no 
longer  any  hope. 

On  the  very  day  after  the  Willis's-Rooms  lecture  at  which  I  was 
present,  Christina  was  attacked  by  a  sort  of  nervous  weakness  and 
cold,  and  her  place  was  vacant  for  a  week.  Mdlle.  Finola  made  her 
hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  came  out  prominently.  Crowded  houses 
and  animated  audiences  greeted  her,  and  she  began  to  walk  the  stage 
with  an  air  of  conquering  rivalry  in  the  very  rustle  of  her  petticoats. 
Critiques  were  written,  proclaiming  her  the  mistress  of  a  new  style,  the 
leader  of  a  new  lyrical  school.  She  took  all  the  praises  with  a  quiet 
nonchalance^  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  the  homage  properly  due  to 
genius.  To  crown  the  whole,  she  undertook  some  of  Christina's  own 
favourite  parts,  and  produced  a  curious  half-pathetic  half-comic  milange, 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  think  uninteresting,  kept  people's  eyes  and 
ears  quite  open,  puzzled  many  intelligent  and  appreciative  listeners, 
and  was  hailed  with  positive  enthusiasm  by  the  general  public. 
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I  hod  to  Bing  with  Mdlle.  Finola  in  most  of  her  parts;  and  at  M, 
I  put  on  a  kind  of  high-art  indifference  towards  the  whole  affair. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  care  to  sing  with  any  woman  bnt  Christina^  and 
I  looked  upon  little  Finola  as  a  mere  musical  stop-gap.  Bat  her 
triumph  fairly  startled  me ;  and  the  evident  dissatisfiiction  of  some  of 
the  audience  at  my  own  careless  performance,  together  with  some 
sharp  reprimands  from  the  fair  singer  herself,  piqued  and  roused  me  at 
last  into  animation.  I  determined  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  pluy  my  part  in  the  admirable  fooling.  I  sang  and  acted  my  leiy 
best,  reproached  my  white-robed  Amina  (whose  stage  night-dress  waa  a 
masterpiece  of  elaborate  millinery  such  as  no  princess  ever  went  to 
bed  in)  with  all  the  tones  of  despair  and  jealous  madness;  clasped  my 
plump  and  tightly-laced  Leonora,  and  sighed  out  to  the  uttermost  my 
passionate  farewell.  I  was  graciously  permitted  by  my  conqueriug  hofh 
iue  to  share  the  honours  of  her  triumph;  I  led  her  forth;  I  scjjsedaa 
many  of  her  bouquets  as  two  hands  could  grasp ;  I  held  back  the  m- 
tain  that  she  might  squeeze  her  ample  skirts  through — she  wore  crinoliDe 
oven  when  Amina  in  the  bedroom — I  attended  her  to  her  broug^uon, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  gracious  degree  of  her  patronage  and  &Toar. 

'*  I  don*t  think  the  world  misses  Madame  Beichstein  so  much,"  she 
ivmarkoil  to  mc  one  OTcning. 

*•  I  don't  think  it  does,"  I  added,  with  a  bitter  conriction  that  it 
was  onlv  t<.K»  true. 

**  You  ^H\"  she  went  on  complacently,  and  with  a  quite  judicial 
cahunosii  mul  self-satisfaotion ;  "  it  wearies  soon,  that  grand  lyricism  of 
the  old  s^*hiK^l.  The  world  will  have  vivacity  and  esprit  One  must 
»uit  the  public :  but  one  must  have  tact  to  do  it.  For  me,  1  nerer 
aihuirwl  Madiuuo  Koichstein :  and  I  know  she  alwavs  detested  me.*^ 

•*  Indeed  you  do  her  wrong ;  I  have  always  heard  her  speak  very 

well  of  YOU." 

« 

•*  To^iMe ;  bu:  ihai  was  before  she  thought  I  could  be  a  riral. 
i>ue  vUvs  not  liVe  a  rival,  esjvoiaily  when  one  is  not  very  yonng.  She 
will  svvu  be  quite  <v.:sVcv*  I  think.    How  old  is  she?" 

*•  I  tx^^ilv  don*i  know."  I  replied  rather  coldly. 

**  Trulv  ,'  1  thought  vou  knew  her  whole  historv.  She  cannot  be 
luuch  U>!is*  ihaix  (v^rtv.** 

**  0  je^  vvrt*ittlj\  very  much  less  than  forty ;  not  more  thin 

"  Theu  wtt  <k^  kuow  §os:ech:r:c  of  her :  I  alwavs  heard  that  von 
4i4«  Y<*fc  I  he«t\t  :ha:  you  w^-cv  in  lo^e  with  her  eT»  so  long  ago— 
WI^Hr^  I  w«>  K^CVL  )vrha(>^  ^d^>I  -^:*ft^  ^^  married  somebody  else,  who 
im  iittif^  wr  OieO.  or  rci  *«y :  ani  lire -y  I  fc-eard  that  yon  had 
"llitnl  JV*T  \*l  ^^UA;:tvI•  dci  wvK  r:i=*:  to  marn-  h«-;  but  I  did 

I  W»  «tt  liiJkv'^isy  *3L2s,7:r5 ;  and  Dxhin^  bns  the  sense  I  had 
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after  all,  talked  no  worse  than  most  women  will  do  of  rivals,  preyented 
me  from  giving  some  sort  of  distinct  expression  to  my  feelings. 

Mdlle.  Finola  read  mj  face  and  langhed. 

"  Allans/'*  she  said,  "  you  are  angry  with  me  because  I  mock  myself 
of  your  old  love.    I  believe  she  is  more  jealous  of  me  now  than  ever." 

"  Come  nowy  mademoiselle,  don't  be  foolish.  You  are  not  ill-natured, 
I  know,  and  yon  ought  not  to  talk  spiteful  nonsense  of  that  sort." 

*'  Perhaps.  But  when  a  woman  has  carried  a  high  head  over  one 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  a  grand  provocation  to  be  spiteful.  Without  doubt, 
she  has  said  as  much  or  more  of  me  since  these  last  few  days ;  but  I 
will  say  not  one  word  more  if  you  are  hurt ;  and  don't  quarrel  with  me, 
for  I  meant  no  harm ;  and  if  I  had  known  it  would  touch  you,  I  never 
would  have  said  a  word  against  her — du  mains  in  your  presence." 

That  night  we  were  singing  together  in  the  Trovatore^  which  used 
to  be  such  a  favourite  then ;  and  the  audience  were  even  more  than 
usoally  delighted  with  the  astonishing  little  Leonora.  After  one  of  her 
thrilling  passages  (which  reminded  me  of  a  canary-bird  \A  love),  the 
beautiful  Leonora  passing  me  quickly  said,  with  a  beam  of  self-satis- 
faction twinkling  in  her  bright  eyes,  "  She  is  in  the  house." 

I  had  no  need  to  ask  whom  she  meant.  I  saw  Christina  in  a  box. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  looked  worse  than  I  should  have  expected. 

I  called  to  see  her  next  day,  and  ventured  to  reproach  her  for  coming 
out  at  night  so  soon ;  but  she  made  no  answer  on  that  subject 

^  You  sang  very  well  last  night,"  she  said ;  ''  with  more  soul  than 
you  generally  throw  into  your  parts." 

*^  Did  I  really  ?  I  was  afraid  I  was  getting  through  in  a  blank  and 
careless  kind  of  way.    What  did  you  think  of  Leonora  ?" 

I  asked  the  question  with  some  doubt,  unwilling  to  ask  it,  but  not 
seeing  how  to  avoid  it.  I  expected  some  sarcastic  or  contemptuous 
answer,  or  some  transparent  affectation  of  admiration. 

*^  I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  with  her,"  Christina  answered 
with  perfect  composure  and  apparent  earnestness.  '^  There  is  some- 
thing quite  new  and  fresh  about  her  style,  which  makes  her  very  in- 
teresting. I  never  thought  she  had  so  much  originality.  She  quite 
inspired  yau^ 

Did  she  ?    I  am  glad  to  be  inspired  by  anybody,  or  in  any  way." 
You  don't  sing  so  well  with  me.    Why  ?" 

<<  Perhaps  because  I  strive  to  do  my  best  too  anxiously.  Besides, 
your  genius  rebukes  me,  Christina ;  that  is  the  truth.  You  are  too 
true  an  artist  for  me ;  I  don't  care  about  little  Finola." 

*^  People  say  you  do,  in  another  sense." 

"  Do  you  believe  them  ?" 

*'No,  Emanuel,  not  I. — What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lyndon's 
daughter?" 

She  looked  at  me  fixedly  while  she  put  this  utterly  inappropriate 
question. 
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<<  She  is  a  beautiM  g^l,  and  I  ahonld  {hink  she  miufe  hare  atai-    j 
tiftil  nature.    How  came  aiich  a  Mbet  to  hare  Bnoh  a  dangUer?"         j 

"  Yon  dislike  Mr.  LyndoDt  and  caxmot  jiidge  of hiou    Now/dnA  j 
dislike  laUa."  | 

"No;  why  should  you?*  ! 

"  Some  women  one  oonld  didikey  otihers  one  could  not.   Icouldnofc 
dislike  your  little  friend  Finola;  I  should  as  soon  think  of  didildngi 
cleyer  Imnet.    No  matter;  let  ns  pais  all  that  Yon  mnife  ring  jonr    I 
very  best  with  me  on  Monday.** 

"  Next  Monday?    Yon  snrdy  don't  mean  to  ang  nszt  Moodier 

« Indeed  I  do." 

**  Is  that  not  rashness  V* 

«  Very  likely.    I  mean  to  do  it,  thongh.** 

"  Pray,  Christina^  don*t  attempt  it.    Do  let  me  advise  yon—" 

«My  dear  friend,  I  never  take  advice.  My  voice  is  quite resfai^ 
and  I  mean  to  sing  on  Monday.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  aflov 
the  season  ft  close  with  your  little  friend  in  fiill  poBBeBon?* 

"You  don't  fear  rivaky.  Your  place  is  always  yonn  to  renae 
when  you  will," 

"  Still,  yon  don't  know  what  woman's  vanity  is,  if  you  think  I 
could  be  content  to  endure  a  six  months'  exile  from  London  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  had  left  your  fascinating  friend  in  possession  of  the 
field.  No ;  I  must  win  a  battle  before  I  go.  Besides,  I  want  to  dog 
with  you  again ;  I  want  to  be  certain  whether  you  cannot  sing  as  well 
with  me  as  with  her." 

While  we  were  spcakiDg,  there  was  heard  a  trampling  of  horses  in 
the  street  below ;  and  in  a  moment  a  card  was  brought  to  Christina. 
When  she  looked  at  it,  she  glanced  at  me  suddenly,  and  with  a  sort  of 
flush  in  her  face,  as  if  I  were  somehow  concerned  in  the  matter. 

"No,  I  can't  see  her,"  she  said  to  her  German  companion.  "  Yet, 
stay;  it's  very  kind  of  her.  Yes ;  show  her  into  the  other  room,  Meta." 

I  rose  to  go. 

"  One  moment,  Emanuel ;  oblige  me  by  remaining  one  moment.  I 
wish  it  particularly." 

I  remained ;  standing  up,  however. 

Presently  I  heard  the  rustle  of  skirts  up  the  stairs  and  in  the  next 
room. 

"  Now,'  Emanuel,"  said  Christina,  with  an  odd  and  embarrassed  kind 
of  half-smile,  "  you  are  free  to  go.  No ;  you  need  not  advise  or  remon« 
strate ;  it  would  be  useless.  I  mean  to  resume  my  place  on  Monday, 
and  dethrone  your  little  fnend,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

She  laughed  a  somewhat  forced  and  flickering  laugh,  and  I  left. 

Who  was  her  mysterious  visitor,  whom  I  was  not  to  pass  on  the 
stairs  even ;  for  that  was  clearly  the  reason  why  Christina  had  detained 
me  ?  Well,  there  could  not  be  much  mystery  on  the  part  of  the  visitor. 
As  I  came  into  Jermyn-stieet  I  «8cw  ql  mo^asil^d  ^oom  leading  a  lady's 
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horse  up  and  down  before  the  door.  I  knew  the  man's  face  perfectly 
well ;  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Lyndon's  servants.  The  visitor  was  evidently 
Lilla  Lyndon. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

A  DEFEAT. 

Christina  carried  oat  her  resolve,  and  sang  the  following  Monday 
night  in  one  of  the  parts  to  which  Mademoiselle  Finola  had  given  a 
new  reading.  When  she  came  on  the  stage  she  looked  weak,  I  thought, 
and  nervous.  I  could  not  see  her  without  deep  and  genuine  emotion. 
I  could  not  but  think  of  our  early  acquaintance  and  our  early  love ;  of 
the  promises  we  had  made  to  each  other  of  a  happiness  never  given  us 
to  enjoy;  of  thel)right  assurance  of  success  which  always  sustained  her, 
and  of  the  success  she  had  won,  and  the  slender  joy  it  seemed  to  have 
brought  her.  I  felt  the  keenest  sense  of  delight  when  I  heard  the 
enthusiastic  welcome  she  received  from  the  house,  and  sffw  her  eyes 
sparkle  with  triumph ;  and  yet  I  could  not  help  pitying  her,  because 
she  loved  so  much  a  triumph  like  that. 

She  sang  exquisitely  in  the  first  act, — ^not,  indeed,  with  all  her 
wonted  strength,  as  my  quick  and  watchful  ear  soon  discovered,  but 
with  all  the  soul  of  feeling  and  the  perfection  of  articulation  which 
belonged  specially  to  her.  Her  rival's  performance  must  have  seemed, 
in  the  mind  of  any  cultivated  listener,  a  poor  and  tricky  piece  of  arti- 
ficiality when  compared  with  her  pure,  noble,  lyrical  style.  I  saw  her 
in  the  interval  after  the  first  act,  and  she  was  fall  of  triumph. 

*'  Come,"  she  said,  "  I  have  not  been  so  rash,  after  all :  I  have  not 
failed,  you  see.  I  know  you  are  glad  of  it,  even  though  people  do  rank 
yon  on  the  side  of  your  pretty  Mademoiselle  Finola." 

"  Nobody  can  sing  as  you  can ;  and  for  the  rest,  you  are  only  laugh- 
ing at  me." 

*^  Perhaps  so.  Indeed,  I  feel  in  exuberant  spirits  to-night ;  partly, 
of  course,  because  I  have  got  back  my  voice,  and  am  about  to  recover 
my  place,  but  still  more  because  I  have  had  good  news." 

''  Indeed !  when  ?"  I  knew  by  her  expression  that  she  was  alluding 
to  her  husband. 

"  To-day.  Everything  is  going  well.  He  hopes  to  be  able  pre- 
sently to  take  a  little  rest  at  Vichy;  and  I  am  going  there." 

"  But  what  is  going  well  ?  for  I  know  nothing." 

^*Ach/  nor  I  much  more.  But  he  has  some  enterprise  in  prepara- 
tion, and  it  is  going  well,  and  he  is  hopeful.  One  may  rely  upon  him, 
for  he  is  not  sanguine  or  extravagant ;  he  is  not  a  dreamer,  though 
many  people  think  him  so.  It  was  quite  miserable  to  me  to  have  to 
lie  on  a  sofa  all  day  long  up  there  in  Jermyn-street,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  torture  my  brains  and  my  heart  thinking  something  had  be- 
Sdlen  him.  But  things  look  brighter  now.  I  am.  ^et^  ^^\1  12l<^^ — 
dant  yon  tiunk  BO  f" 
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^*  I  woald  rather  not  see  yon  here  to-night.    I  doubt  whether  jon 
are  strong  enough  even  yet." 

**  Strong  enough !  Quite.  I  could  not  be  better.  You  don't  think 
my  voice  was  weak  ?" 

"  No ;  but  even  now  you  seem  nervous,  and  look  pale." 

"  Only  because  I  am  full  of  hope  and  triumph." 

Our  conversation  was  cut  short  just  then,  and  I  was  Bfrinu^wm 
once  more. 

I  was  glad  when  the  opera  was  finished.  It  was  a  weary  and  i 
painful  business  to  me,  and  to  more  than  me.  Christina's  triumph  vu 
not  long-lived.  A  vague  sense  of  languor  and  of  weakness  bc^  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  house  during  the  second  act.  It  becime 
very  plam  that  Christina  had  tried  her  strength  too  soon,  and  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  she  had  so  rashly  set  herself.  It  was  not  that  she 
dei'ideilly  failed,  but  that  she  did  not  keep  up  her  success.  The  mo- 
Bic  of  the  part  became  an  effort  to  her.  She  grew  more  and  more 
dispirited.  In  my  anxiety  that  her  wish  for  a  triumph  should  be  gnti- 
fiinl,  I  would  have  welcomed  even  some  sudden  expression  of  dioatis- 
fiiotiou  from  the  house,  because  that  would  probably  have  fired  her  into 
vniTsTv.  Of  course  nothinj'  of  the  kind  was  heard.  The  house  was 
thorvniirhly  sym{niihetic  and  respectful.  I  knew  how  bitter  to  her 
wvniid  bo  oven  that  sympathetic  respectfulness;  for  it  was  the  softened 
^hndv^w  of  tairaro  where  she  had  expected  to  be  illumined  by  the  M 
Marv  of  suvWMSi. 

•*  S!u 's  uo:  herself  at  all  to-night,"  said  somebody  to  me  during  a 
u\o:r.cu;arv  iui\:insr.    "  She  ourfit  not  to  have  sung." 

•*  Sho  ou;:!;:  no:,  indeed,"  1  said  very  blankly. 

•*  I  /.s  ;:.:>,;  >':-.c  was  coing  to  make  a  splendid  thing  of  it  at  first; 
Ki;  :;  >  -:.;'.,e  vl*i:t  th:it  si;e  is  not  equal  to  it.  I  am  very  sorry  she 
v.\W,o  .'  ,*  ,i,,x:v.v;.  tor  :;  wi"i  be  a  sort  of  triumph  to  little  Finolaand 
b.c;  s.v.-.s'.  ;U^c  xou  sct^n  her  to-night?  There  she  is,  yonder  in 
i>A,  Vv  \.  >vv:v.:rj:'v  ciVvviu^  the  whole  affair — the  little  musical  hum- 


I  A\.'-;  v,\  >clj^  sr.v.*::ij:  a:  the  vigorous  truthfulness  with  which  he 
*v  i^Nwl  .  0  NV.c:*N,xr  o:  M*Ixnio:M.\le. 

•^  l\v.  X*  .\A^  V  Iw::  ;e.>:r.c  me,"  he  went  on,  "  tliat  you  were  going 
V -^vs  .o  "^v.^  At:-.* ,     So  :ru;l^  ia  ihiu  I  should  think  ?" 

•  \,x  ,iv  >».■.. ,x-^  «v:u  of  :n:;h  in  it." 

'  \o  I  >Jt:>iO'  '-«^*^"'  y^'*^  cvM'.i  mistake  that  musical-snuff-box 
?^s^  x^  *.>  ><i:  ^<'c^  «:r^*^*  *=5c  :bv>»  winks  and  shrugs  for  acting.  I  am 
\v*v*  ^"^-^  w  *fc.isc^rf»iHtr^  >c;  :;  *  ocly  just  a  moment's  disappointment 
ViM  ^  ^M^  «(vw<  M^  c^v^w  ber  KKZg:b«  and  she'll  extinguish  little 


:k  ^""Wv^t^  v^  Cv^  desdned  to  take  place  that 
iMM^  \v«c^  ^;^«&  laisct  tt&.  \uxft«    The  performance 


<S. 
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When  all  waa  oyer,  I  fonnd  her  far  more  calm  and  self-controlled 
than  I  had  expected. 

^  I  have  made  a  complete  failure  of  it/'  she  said. 

"  It  was  too  soon  for  yon  to  attempt  singing ;  that  was  all.  There 
was  no  question  of  failure." 

''  I  ought  to  haye  taken  your  advice  from  the  first;  but  I  was  so 
confident  of  success.  I  suppose  everyone  perceived  that  I  was  not  able 
to  get  through  with  it?" 

"  Everyone  knew  of  course  that  you  had  not  been  well,  and  no  one 
expected  to  find  that  you  had  fully  recovered  your  voice  so  soon." 

^I  saw  your  friend  Mademoiselle  Finola.  No  doubt  she  thinks 
the  victory  is  hers  now — and  indeed  it  is.    Is  it  not,  Emanuel  ?" 

"  You  have  only  been  defeated  by  yourself,  because  you  would  not 
do  yourself  justice." 

"  I  ought  to  have  taken  your  advice  in  the  matter,  for  it  must  have 
been  disinterested.  If  what  people  say  be  true,  you  ought  to  be  glad 
that  I  persisted  in  singing,  and  failed  accordingly." 

I  bit  my  lips,  and  felt  hurt  and  vexed  by  allusions,  of  which  I  could 
not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  meaning.  This  was  no  time,  however, 
to  take  offence  at  any  word  of  Christina's. 

*^You  have  not  seen  her  since?"  she  proceeded,  with  determined 
and  vexing  purpose.  "  Why  don't  you  go  to  her  and  congratulate  her 
OIL  her  triumph?" 

**  I  had  better,"  I  could  not  help  answering,  "  go  to  her  or  to  any- 
one who  will  be  less  ungenerous  and  will  understand  me  better  than 
you  do,  Christina." 

"  But  don't  go,  please,  just  yet.  I  do  wrong  to  speak  in  that  way, 
Emanuel,  for  I  don't  believe  one  word  they  say  about  your  being 
leagued  against  me  with  her — I  could  not  believe  it.  But  I  cannot 
help  being  vexed  and  spiteful  after  such  a  failure,  and  under  her  very 
eyes.    Are  you  not  sorry  to  see  me  so  weak  and  vain  ?" 

''I  am,  Christina;  I  do  think  such  ways  unworthy  of  you.  What 
rivalry  can  there  be  between  you  and  that  little  creature  ?  Let  her 
enjoy  her  triumph,  if  she  thinks  it  one.  You  know  what  i(r  means,  and 
what  it  is  worth,  and  how  long  it  is  likely  to  last.  It's  a  shame,  Chris- 
tina; you  have  other  things  to  think  of  besides  her  and  her  clique  and 
their  trumpery  gossip." 

"  I  have  indeed ;  and  I  deserve  to  be  reminded  of  it.  You  were  always 
like  an  honest  doctor,  Emanuel — a  doctor  who  does  not  mind  giving  his 
patient' a  little  extra  pain,  if  he  can  do  any  good  by  it.  But  you  must 
forgive  a  little  vexation  to  one  who  comes  out  for  a  great  victory,  and 
goes  home  defeated.  You  will  come  and  sup  with  us?  We  were  to 
have  had  a  celebration  of  my  triumph ;  now  it  shall  be  a  feast  of  condo- 
lence.   Come ;  and  I  promise  not  to  say  another  word  about  Finola." 

^  Say  anything  you  like  about  her,  memekvegmf  but  don't  sink 
jraanselfereD  for  a  moment  to  her  level " 
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^  Well,  iirill  you  come?  I  thought  of  disiniinng  my  gnflitBs  M 
I  will  not  do  so,  if  you  will  come." 

<*Let  me  refuse.  Do  not  have  gneeta.  You  are  not  fit  fiv  m^ 
night,  and  talk,  and  excitement.    Send  them  away." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  sadly  in  want  of  a  flash  of  excitement  now.  Si 
come,  Emanuel;  there  are  only  to  be  a  few.    Mr.  Lyndoit— * 

<'No,  Christina;  forgiye  me,  if  I  say  point-blank,  I  donH  want  li 
meet  that  man,  and  least  of  all  in  your  company.  I  dislike  him,  ai 
I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  do  the  same.** 

"  Thanks.  Our  feelings  are  not  likely  to  run  quite  in  the  same  dNif 
nel  as  regards  the  Lyndon  family,  I  fkncy.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Ltjodoaii 
my  friend  and  my  husband's.    Then  you  will  not  come?    Goodpiu^* 

"  You  are  offended  with  me^* 

*' A  little,  and  justly;  but  I  quite  forgive  you;  only  let  us  ny  M 
m(H«  about  it.    And  so  good-night." 

This  cdnyersation  took  place  before  we  were  out  of  the  opeea-hoaRi 
I  left  her,  and  went  my  way  alone. 

Walking  homewards  an  hour  after,  I  passed  through  Jermyn-ibwL 
Coming  near  Christina's  lodgings,  I  could  not  help  thinking  OTer  tlis 
strange  mixture  of  levity  and  feeling,  of  egotism  and  generosity,  of 
ambition  and  frivolity,  which  was  in  that  singular  nature;  amUtioii 
so  great  and  jealousies  so  small;  success  discoloured  by  such  pettj 
bitternesses;  great  hopes  made  mean  by  such  little  pleasures  and  ex- 
citements. I  wished  she  had  sought  solitude,  not  society,  that  night  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  making  one  at  a  small  revelry,  and 
accepting,  and  perhaps  enjoying,  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Lyndon.  Not 
my  Lisette! 

I  might  have  spared  myself  some  of  these  reflections.  When  I 
came  in  sight  of  her  windows,  there  were  no  signs  of  revelry  of  aii^ 
sort;  all  was  quiet  and  dark.  She  had  evidently  got  rid  of  her  guestii 
and  gone  home  to  solitude. 

*^  I  don't  understand  this  woman  yet,"  I  thought.  **  For  good  or 
ill,  I  don't  understand  her.  I  wonder  if  I  ever  shalL  Are  any  women 
ever  to  be  understood  at  all?" 

Christina  sang  no  more  that  season,  of  which  indeed  but  few  nights 
r^nained.  She  had  attempted  too  much  and  too  soon,  and  had  to  bear 
the  penalty— bitter  to  her— of  enforced  rest. 

I  did  not  see  her  any  more  that  year.  I  called  many  times,  but 
she  could  not  or  would  not  see  me.  After  a  few  weeks  she  went  to 
Vichy,  and  thence  to  Nice.  I  had  several  provincial  and  some  German 
engagements,  and  our  paths  divided  altogether  for  many  months. 

So  closed  our  first  season — for  her  in  disappointment;  for  me  in 

disappointment  of  more  than  one  kind.   One  thing  was  clear;  Christina 

and  I  were  far  more  widely  separated  now  than  when  she  was  stmg- 

gliog  in  Italy,  and  I  struggWa^  m  lAudL^ii^  ^3^4.  \2kidtiher  knew  of  the 

'  whereabouts. 
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Let  me  dispoBe,  once  for  all,  of  Mademoiselle  Finola,  who  is  of  no 
farther  importance  in  this  story,  and  need  not  appear  in  it  any  more. 
She  had  troops  of  admirers  and  many  adorers;  and  among  the  latter 
she  soon  fonnd  an  eligible  hasband.  He  was  a  man  of  large  property 
«nd  with  a  foreign  title.  She  renounced  the  stage  right  joyously,  and 
betook  herself  to  an  existence  of  balls  and  receptions,  in  which  her  sonl 
found  higher  delight  and  more  fitting  sphere  than  it  could  have  dis- 
coyered  in  any  triumph  of  musical  art.  Her  name  has  been  forgotten 
among  singers  long  ago;  and  she  is  not  sorry.  She  carried  off  at  the 
Tery  outset  the  only  prize  she  cared  about;  and  she  looked  back  ever 
after  on  her  artistic  career  as  one  remembers  the  weary  progress  of  a 
journey  which  has  led  him  to  the  warmth  and  light  of  a  happy  home. 
She  lived  principally  in  London,  not  much  caring  to  go  back  to  Paris 
while  the  shoe-shop  still  stood  in  the  Palais-Royal  arcade.  I  met  her 
seyera]  times  after  her  marriage,  and  she  was  very  friendly  and  gracious 
for  awhile,  until  chance  and  change  gradually  brought  us  less  and  less 
within  each  other's  sight,  and  at  last  extinguished  even  recognition. 

The  first  season,  then,  in  which  Christina  and  I  sang  together  had 
come  and  gone;  and  this  was  what  it  brought.  I  knew  no  end  of 
people  now,  and  I  doubt  if  London  held  a  lonelier  man.  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  running  to  seed;  and  I  longed  for  a  new  life — a  new  start  in 
life.  It  came ;  but  not  in  the  way  I  had  planned  or  expected.  The 
unforeseen,  as  usual,  came  to  pass. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

CHBISTU?A*S  INTERVENTION. 

Akotheb  season  opens,  finding  everything  with  me  much  the  same, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  as  the  season  before.  I  have  not  yet  carried 
out  my  idea  of  going  to  America;  and  just  at  the  present  moment  the 
idea  is  rather  in  the  background.  I  have  been  in  London  since  before 
Christmas,  and  the  spring  is  now  well  advanced.  I  am  still  lodging 
under  the  same  roof  with  Ned  Lambert,  though  we  sometimes  don't 
meet  for  weeks  together.  I  hear  rather  promising  accounts  of  the  poor 
Lyndons  in  Paris.  I  have  not  seen  Christina,  or  heard  from  her  all 
th^  winter;  but  I  know  that  she  has  been  to  Nice,  and  that  Mr.  Lyn- 
don, M.P.,  has  been  there,  without  his  daughters;  and  I  know  what 
the  English  colony  there  said  and  thought,  and,  while  I  believe  it  to  be 
iiEilse  as  hell,  I  am  maddened  by  such  whispers.  I  know  the  common  talk 
here  is  that  Christina  is  to  marry  Lyndon;  and  I  wish  her  husband 
would  abandon  his  conspiracies,  and  own  his  wife,  and  live  with  her  in 
the  fiace  of  day.  I  have  heard  something  from  him  too;  and  news  of 
him.  There  has  been  an  abortive  insurrection  in  Lombardy,  and  a  few 
poor  fellows  have  been  bayoneted  and  shot,  and  some  people  blame 
Salaris  for  it,  and  say  that  he  was  there ;  and  others  condemn  Mazzinii 
and  Bay  that  he  was  not  there. 
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Christina's  engagement  here,  beginniiig  lather  late  Uiis  jear.  k] 
at  hand,  and  she  most  soon  be  in  town.    I  haTe  heaid  tliai  her  voiDiJi  ■ 
qnite  restored,  but  that  her  general  health  ia  atill  ireak.  ■ 

One  morning  I  reoeive  a  letter  addreMed  to  me  in  her  liandiRitl|(l 
I  see  it  with  something  like  a  start.  The  time  haa  been  mj  lUil 
senses  wonid  have  stirred  at  the  nght  of  that  writing;  and  emitiilll 
cannot  look  at  it  nnmoTed.  I  belie?e  there  axe  some  earlj  ftdingiMiS 
neyer  gets  over — ^neyer.  I  shall  nerer  oonqner  my  defceatatkn  of  As  I 
smell  of  certain  medicines.  The  faintest  breath  of  them  hoEriks  mt,  ■ 
as  if  I  were  again  a  child  abont  to  haye  a  dose  finoed  down  my  ttnik  I 
I  shall  never  lose  a  sense  of  delight  eaUed  op  by  the  smell  of  tu;  te  I 
caose  it  brings  back  all  the  old  memories  of  the  sea  and  the  stmnd  mi  m 
the  boats.  I  shall  neyer  see  a  scn^  of  Christina  Brann'a  handvritim  ■ 
withont  emotion.  There  are  no  particolar  mysteries  to  betreamni^  I 
to  the  end  of  this  story,  and  I  may  say  at  onoe  that  I  Ioto  nielhv  I 
woman  now  better  than  I  ever  loved  the  idol  of  my  boyhood.  But  I  cm  I 
look  at  her  writing  in  a  letter  without  anything  of  a  thrill,  lAikaMM  I 
of  Christina  Brann's  hand  wonld  even  still  produce  at  the  first  ^fluei  I 
sort  of  electric  shock.  1 

Christina's  letter  was  short  1 

"  Jttrui  jp  li-itreet        j 

"  My  dear  Emanuel, — Greeting !  I  have  returned  to  town,  as  jroa 
will  sec,  and  £  want  to  speak  to  you  frankly,  earnestly,  as  a  Mend.  Do 
you  believe  me  a  true  friend,  above  meanness,  and  wishing  you  wdl? 
If  so,  forget  any  little  coldness  or  ill-humour  I  may  have  idiown  last 
year,  when  I  was  troubled  so  much  mentally  and  physically,  and  come 
to  me  at  once;  if  you  do  not  thus  believe  in  me,  then  tear  up  this 
letter,  and  don't  come.  Chbistika." 

I  went  to  Jermyn-street  immediately.  Christina's  German  com- 
panion received  me  at  first;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Christina  herself 
entered.  She  was  looking  rather  pale,  but  very  handsome,  and  bright- 
eyed,  and  splendid. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said;  "  it  is  friendly  of  you.  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  a  little."  And  she  glanced  at  the  other  wemsD, 
who  was  still  in  the  room. 

**  First  of  yourself,  Madame  Beichstein.  You  are  reoovered— really 
recovered  and  strong,  I  hope?" 

"  0  yes,  I  think  so.  I  was  not  very  well  all  the  winter;  and  many 
things  made  me  uneasy  and  distressed." 

She  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expression  that  I  knew  she  referred 
to  her  husband.  Indeed,  I  believe  her  German  compani(m  was  quite  in 
her  confidence  on  this  point. 

'<  But  I  am  better  now — much  better;  quite  restored,  I  think.  And 

Plnola  is  married,  and  has  a  tltle^  and  la  happy !    And  Ned  Lambert 

is  not  married,  and  is  not.  happ^  \   1  ^»w  ^^iw'^^  ^Qoa  ^:(das:t  ^\a^  vs. 
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PariB;  dear  good  Ned !    He  is  not  happy — and  he  is  nneasy  about 
0ome  of  hia  friends.** 

Here  Christina  lifted  her  eyes  and  let  them  rest  full  on  me,  as  if  she 
^veold  read  my  yery  heart.    I  don't  think  I  met  the  gaze  quite  boldly. 

**  Did  you  meet  many  friends  in  Nice  ?"  I  asked,  not  knowing  any- 
4iimg  else  to  say. 

**  Some;  not  many.    Mr.  Lyndon  was  there  part  of  the  time." 

«*8o  I  heard." 

I  now  looked  fixedly  at  Christina  in  my  turn.    She  did  not  wince. 

•*  I  believe,"  she  said  quite  carelessly,  "  some  people  say  Mr.  Lyndon 
and  I  are  to  be  married. — What  do  you  think  of  that  story,  Meta?" 

Meta  smiled  a  dry  smile. 
Herr  Lyndon  is  ein  bischen  alt — a  little  old,"  was  her  only  re- 
;;  and  in  a  moment  or  two,  to  my  great  relief,  she  left  the  room^ 
and  I  prepared  to  hear  what  Christina  had  to  say. 

When  Meta  was  present,  Christina  had  been  sitting  on  a  music-stool, 
while  I  sat  quite  away  on  a  chair  near  the  window.  When  we  were 
left  alone,  she  rose  and  stood  near  the  fireplace,  where,  bright  spring 
day  though  it  was,  there  were  blazing  embers,  and  she  motioned  to  me 
to  come  near. 

I  came  and  stood  close  beside  her. 

"  I  have  asked  you  to  come,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  of  you,  not  of  me." 

I  suppose  that  was  a  note  of  defiance  in  reply  to  my  look  when  we 
apdce  of  Mr.  Lyndon. 

There  was  nothing  indeed  I  wished  to  say  or  to  hear  said  on  the 
rabject  of  Mr.  Lyndon  and  his  attentions,  or  the  talk  they  created.  I 
merely  bowed  my  head  in  token  of  assent. 

Then  Christina,  throwing  back  her  hair  with  one  hand,  and  looking 
fixedly  at  me  for  an  instant  or  two,  said: 

*^  Now,  Emanuel,  I  have  something  earnest  to  say  to  you.  Just  a 
word  or  two  of  question  and  of  warning.  You  will  take  both  question 
and  warning  in  a  friendly  spirit,  will  you  not  r" 

I  think  I  now  knew  what  was  coming,  although  the  reader  does 
not.    I  fear  I  flushed  a  little;  but  I  answered  calmly, 

''  Surely,  Christina,  I  could  not  receive  any  word  from  you  but  as  a 

**I  ihank  you  for  the  confidence.  Now  for  the  word,  Emanuel. 
What  about  Lilla  Lyndon?" 

**  About  Lilla  Lyndon !    Which  Lilla  Lyndon  ?    There  are  two." 

Christina  shook  her  head. 

"Not  worthy  of  you,  Emanuel.  Evasion  to  no  purpose.  Tell  me 
to  mind  my  own  affairs  and  leave  you  to  yours,  and  I  will  do  so.  £ut 
if  ycfu  aUow  me  to  be  your  friend,  and  admit  confidence,  don't  evade.  I 
bxre  always  confided  in  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  have." 

*^8o  far  aal  could  just  now.    I  haye  told  'jou  \5MJEfe  «cfc  ^^\\»aL 


-  It* 
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things  I  cannot  quite  explain  even  yet^  bat  that  they  Jianbeniplmt  I 
I  have  never  evaded  yonr  qneationg.  I  onoe  lather  aatioqiated  ftai  i  J 
put  them  for  yon  and  gave  the  anawen^  ao  &r  aa  any  anawor  mj^Wfl 
given*  Now,  have  yon  not  been  evading  my  qnestion?  Bid  yoaiM 
understand  it?    Did  I  not  see  in  your  tsice  that  you  underrtood ft?*   *■ 

*'  Well,  Christina^  I  suppose  I  did.  It  is  no  use  tzying  to  eraliM  I 
keen  a  questioner;  and  I  wish  I  had  answered  yon  directly  at  flMy^'l 
and  not  given  an  appearance  of  mysteiy  where  there  ia  nouB^  nd  lal 
need  of  any.  Come,  put  any  question  you  will— only  doiit  expectikifl 
anything  mysterious  or  romantic  or  interesting  is  likely  to  come  ia  tti  I 
way  of  answer."  ..  I 

*'  Well,  then,  again :  what  about  Lilla  Lyndon  ?"  ,1 

**  I  can  only  say,  so  fiEur  as  I  know,  nothing.  To  LiHa  Lyndon  Is  1 
nothing.  To  me  she  is  a  sweety  calm,  pure-hearted  creature^  who  mm  I 
to  come  out  of  dreamland,  or  poetiy,  or  some  old  chronicle  of  Mita^  J 
and  that  is  all."  I 

**  How  long  have  you  known  her  ?"  J 

**  Ck)mparatively  speaking,  a  short  time.  The  first  time  I  «t«  Mil 
her,  and  spoke  to  her,  was  before  I  went  to  Italy,  and  I  then  sawbs  1 
hardly  five  minutes.  Last  season  I  saw  her  with  you,  as  you  will  n-  ■ 
member.    Since  I  come  back,  I — I  did  meet  her  again." 

"  That  is,  you  threw  yourself  in  her  way  ?" 

**  I  did;  but  not  for  any  purpose  of  my  own.  I  threw  myself  in  her 
way  because  I  thought  I  saw  through  her  a  means  of  helping  and  aerr* 
ing  two  dear  friends — ^you  know  them  both — ^Ned  Lambert  and  LOli, 
the  other  Lilla,  Lyndon.  Most  truly  can  I  say  I  did  not  selfishly  do 
this;  but  I  did  it,  and  this  was  how  our  acquaintance  began." 

«  AU  that  I  knew." 

"  Then  that  is  all." 

**  No,  not  nearly  alL    You  have  met  her  lately  ?" 

« I  have." 

«  And  often  ?" 

«  Yes,  often." 

"  In  plain  words,  you  have  met  this  girl  regularly,  by  appointment 
with  her,  in  Kensington-gardens?" 

*'  No,  Christina,  that  is  not  so.  Whoever  told  you  that  part  of  the 
story  told  you  what  was  not  true,  what  was  fiatly  £ftlse ;  and  if  it  were 
a  man,  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance  of  saying  as  much  to  him.  Que 
word  of  this  kind  never  passed  between  us.  We  never  met  by  i^ipoint- 
ment  I  am  not  so  mean  as  to  think  of  such  a  thing;  and  if  I  had 
suggested  it,  I  must  have  been  answered  just  as  I  deservedL" 

*'  Well,  I  hear  all  this  with  pleasure — with  some  pleasure^  at  least 
Bat  you  have  met  several  times,  quite  by  accident^  as  ahe  walked  in 
Eensington-gardons.  She  has  stopped  and  spoken  to  you  at  the  rait 
(BgB  as  she  rode  in  tV\e  Row.*' 

**'  and  to  maxKj  Q^^bKsa  VAor 
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"  Yes ;  the  recognised  friends  of  her  family ;  her  father*B  Mends." 

I  felt  myself  flashing  with  anger.  I  wish  I  could  have  felt  myself 
dear  enough  of  conscience  to  reply. 

**  Gome,  Emanuel,  again  let  me  quote  Zwischm  tms  m  Wahrhrit, 
loa  hare  deliberately  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  meeting  Miss  Lyndon?" 

"  I  have." 

''And  you  have  met  her  so  often  and  so  regularly  that  you  can 
early  always  count  upon  meeting  her  on  certain  days  in  the  same 
hoe.    This  is  true?" 

« It  is  true." 

"And  she  is — well,  not  to  be  hard  upon  your  years,  which  would 
dem  painfully  like  being  hard  on  my  own — she  is  at  least  fourteen  or 
fteen  years  younger  than  you — ^is,  in  fact,  considerably  under  age?" 
.   "She  is." 

"And  you  think  you  are  acting  honourably  in  this?" 

"I  do  not  !*'  I  exclaimed,  so  suddenly  and  sharply  that  Christina 
liew  back  a  little  and  glanced  uneasily  at  the  door,  as  if  fearful  lest  we 
hould  have  been  overheard.  '^  I  do  not,  Christina  I  I  count  it  dis- 
lonourable — frankly  dishonourable.  I  have  been  ashamed  of  myself 
ong  enough  for  doing  it.  When  a  poor  boy  in  a  small  seaport,  I 
rould  not  have  done  so.  But  I  have  changed,  and  life  has  been  dull 
nd  lonely  to  me,  and  I  did  like  to  meet  that  sweet  pure  girl,  who 
eemed  to  me  something  so  unlike  the  common  world  that  her  very 
iresence  brightened  life  to  me.  And  I  am  afraid  I  liked  it  none  the 
ess  because  I  detested  that  cold-blooded,  sensuous,  selfish  old  hypocrite, 
ler  father." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Emanuel,  you  don't  know  Mr.  Lyndon — ^you  and  he 
eem,  I  can't  tell  how,  to  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  aversion  to  each 
iher." 

"No;  I  don't  suppose  he  even  honours  me  with  his  aversion — and 
don't  care." 

"  Then  let  him  pass ;  come  to  his  daughter.  I  think  I  am  satisfied, 
kianuel.  I  think,  as  you  look  this  thing  so  fearlessly  in  the  face  and 
on*t  spare  yourself,  you  need  no  farther  appeal — no  appeal  firom  me ; 
till,  I  meant  to  give  you  a  warning.  Let  me  give  it  before  you  leave ; 
re  shall  not  often  have  such  confidential  conversations.  Emanuel,  do 
ou  love  this  girl  ?" 

I  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the  window.  Christina  came  to  me, 
nd  laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me — as  to  your  friend  or  your  sister.  Do  you 
>ve  her  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  0  yes.  Gone  is  gone,  my  friend,  and  dead  is  dead.  I  don't  ex- 
lect  that  the  past  could  live  for  ever  in  your  heart,  and  I  should  be 
orry  if  it  did.  Let  us  remember  nothing  but  so  much  as  may  give  us 
.  right  to  iTUBt  in  each  other.    You  do,  then,  love  lieiT^ 
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Christina's  voice  trembled  a  litOe  aa  riia  wpokm.  J»i 

<'  Christina,  I  have  not  thought  of  Ixmag  hor;  not  m  ttifc  ■■'(^p 

Not  as  I  loved  you— not  as  I—**  ^^K 

«*  Then  why  do  yon  meet  her?*  "jB^ 

**  Because  I  was  lonely,  and  at  odcb  with  ew^atjOdag,  andkvirf^Bi' 

sounded  sweetly  in  my  ears,  and  her  eyea  looked  Idndlj  on  ■■>{  ij^V 

she  was  a  mild  del^htM  infloenoe^  and  I  was  aalfidi  enMgk  t»  ttUHt 

of  nothing  else."  -^B 

<<  Then  my  warning  maybe  of  use.    Listen,  EnuomeL  If  jonki^H 

this  girl  passionately,  and  hoped  to  many  her,  yon  mighfc  poMJb^  i<Ht 

your  wish ;  for  I  believe  there  is  nothing  her  fiiliher  woaUi  nofc  ^'fll 

end  consent  to  for  her  sake.    But  I  doift  beliefv  yom  oooldb»kf|Ml 

with  her,  or  she  with  you.    She  ia  a  aweet  loving  dbild,  with  adl^B 

feelings.    She  has,  I  think,  no  strength  of  character,  no  endmiWfc'dM 

sorbing  affection.    Either  she  muat  lead  a  life  with  yoa  to  wUdr^B 

would  be  utterly  unused— you  know  that  she  haa  never  bceadMl  caB 

atmosphere  of  Bohemia — or  you  muat  live  a  kind  of  pfmaimwrqaidB 

father,  maintained  as  the  husband  whom  his  wiUtal  and  fwliah  daag^iifl 

would  marry,  and  who  therefore  muat  be  taken  into  the  fiynffydnhfl 

You  wince  under  this.    Is  it  not  true?'  ■ 

^^  But  there  never  was  the  faintest  idea  of  anything  of  the  VA  ■ 

Never.    Good  heavens !  one  may  speak  to  a  young  lady  without—"      I 

''  Yes,  one  may ;  but  when  one  meets  the  young  lady  very  oltai  I 

clandestinely — **  I 

"  Clandestinely  I"  I 

"  What  other  word  can  you  find  for  it?  Clandestinely,  and  notiii^t  I 

else.   When  one  does  this,  he  must  contemplate  something,  or  he  wtt  | 

have  no  brains  and  heart  at  all ;  and  you  have  both.   Emanuel,  I  weaUi 

at  almost  any  risk,  save  you  from  an  entanglement  that  could  only  eni^  I 

1  am  sure,  in  unhappiness.    I  speak  to  you,  therefore,  with  an  opennea 

which  perhaps  wise  people  and  good  people  would  think  doea  me  littk 

credit.    Lilla  Lyndon  loves  you  I" 

I  am  afraid  the  first  emotion  created  in  me  by  this  declaration  wtf 
a  pang  of  iierce  and  wild  delight.  It  was  followed  quickly,  as  by  a  tqA 
of  cold  air  on  a  burning  forehead,  by  a  chilling  sense  of  hopelessnea 
and  pain  and  shame. 

"  It  cannot  be  so,  Christina ;  it  is  not  so." 

''  It  18  so ;  I  know  it.  Do  you  think  I  would  talk  of  the  poor  giil 
80,  if  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying?  It  is  so.  I  have  seen  her 
lately ;  I  know  her  well ;  I  have  talked  with  her  many  timea ;  she  hM 
come  and  seen  me  here  in  this  room ;  and  a  thousand  things,  a  thousaai 
words,  have  betrayed  her  poor  little  secret  to  me.  Perhaps  ahe  does 
not  know  it  herself.  I  don't  suppose  she  has  ever  indulged  modi  ia 
esamination  of  her  own  heart.  What  of  that?  I  have  eyes,  and  on 
^a.  If  she  were  sinking  into  a  consumption,  she  might  not  know  it; 
it  I  should  know  it,  oi  'jotl.  TVlqi^  S&  Ti^sj^Oc^z^iui^^tA  wonder  at  in 
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le  matter,  Emannel.  The  poor  girl  has  hardly  ever  met  any  men  but 
Iderly  members  of  parliament,  and  heavy  capitalists,  and  bishops.  I 
now  Mr.  Lyndon  too  well  to  suppose  he  would  allow  any  poor  and 
andsome  young  curate  ever  to  come  near  his  daughter.  Wohlauff 
ronr  whole  life  is  to  her  something  interesting,  strange,  romantic. 
Fhat  is  there  to  wonder  at?  I  daresay  if  she  had  met  a  dove-eyed 
HOig  clergyman  in  good  time,  the  thing  never  would  have  happened. 
[r.  Lyndon  is  like  the  man  in  ^sop  who  shut  up  his  son  in  a  tower 
■i  he  should  be  killed  by  the  lion ;  and,  behold,  the  picture  of  a  lion 
K  the  wall  brought  his  death." 

Christina  spoke  with  flashing  eyes,  and  with  all  the  dramatic  energy 
be  always  had  shown  since  her  girlhood,  whenever  she  felt  any  interest 
i  what  she  was  saying.  A  stranger  might  have  thought  she  was  acting 
ten  now ;  but  I  knew  she  was  not. 

••  Why  do  you  tell  me  this — even  if  it  be  true  ?" 

**  Because  I  think  I  am  speaking  to  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit, 
■d  that  the  best  appeal  to  you  I  can  make  is  by  the  full  frank  truth." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do — supposing  all  this  to  be  true  ?'* 

"  Give  up  this  girl — ^leave  her — never  see  her  again  I  Leave  her 
lefore  it  be  too  late.  %e  will  forget  you,  Emanuel,  believe  me ;  she 
rill  forget  you,  if  only  you  leave  her  in  time ;  and  she  will  marry  some- 
lody  her  father  likes,  and  she  will  be  a  good  obedient  girl,  and  veiy 
vspgjf  and  her  days  will  be  long  in  the  land,  as  the  story-books  put 
if  or  the  religious  books,  or  what  you  will.  And  you  will  forget  her ; 
FOQ  say  even  now  you  do  not  actually  love  her.  She  will  cry  a  little, 
wrbaps ;  but  all  girls  cry  for  something,  and  I  really  don't  think  it 
mch  matters  for  what.'' 

**  Christina^  I  don't  like  your  tone — I  don't  like  your  way  of 
peaking." 

She  laughed — a  low,  slight,  scornful  laugh. 

"  Not  romantic  and  tender  and  sentimental  enough,  perhaps?  But 
ook  what  your  romance  and  tenderness  come  to.  You  are  teaching 
his  girl  to  deceive  her  father — yes,  you  are ; — ^yet  you  don't  know  that 
'Ott  love  her,  and  you  have  no  object  whatever  in  meeting  her !  Tarare! 
lofOi  are  not  a  boy,  Emanuel,  to  act  so  any  longer." 

I  bit  my  lips.  I  felt  vexed  and  ashamed,  and  only  too  conscious 
liat  I  deserved  all  she  said  or  could  say. 

**  Well,  Christina,  I  must  try  to  deserve  your  better  opinion,  and 
o  act  with  more  judgment  and  manliness.  I  make  no  promise,  and  I 
aiist  act  for  myself  in  my  own  way ;  but  I  hope  you  shall  have  no 
larther  cause  to  feel  ashamed  for  me." 

"  That  is  like  yourself— your  old  self;  I  am  sure  you  will  do  right 
iter  alL  I  would  not  talk  to  you  in  this  way,  if  I  thought  you  loved 
his  girl ;  I  would  rather  say.  Fling  every  thought  away  but  that  of 
OTing  her  and  holding  her  agamst  the  world.  But  you  do  not,  and  I 
hink  she  will  be  cored  at  hat  ot  her  love  for  yon.' 
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I  n»e  to  close  the  coiiToraation. 

"  I  will  do  mj  best,  ChriBtina.  Existence^  I  suppose,  u  dmji  la 
be  a  bore  aod  a  wearinesB  and  a  TenimcUtioD  to  me.  Well,  I  aceqt 
the  ntnatioii ;  it  will  come  to  an  end  some  time," 

"  0,  pray,  doB't  speak  bo." 

"  Yes ;  I  am  weary  of  ererytbing.  I  am  sick  of  this  wretched  pn- 
f^OQ — or  art,  or  whateTer  you  choose  to  call  it — ^for  which  I  hare  tw 
heart  and  do  genius,  and  in  which  I  know  I  cui  nerer  come  to  idj- 
thing  worth  living  for.  I  am  tired  of  the  people  one  meets,  Bad  tha 
follies  one  commits,  and  the  weaiy  restraints  one  has  to  pat  onifiu 
would  not  commit  follies,  and  woite.  What  is  one's  motive  in  linng? 
I  d<mt  know," 

"  Still  we  live,  my  dear ;  and  we  can  bat  make  (he  beet  of  it.  I  at 
least  will  not  see  yon  sink  away,  Kmannel,  into  any  fi>Uy  or  &Ulitj 
wiUiont  saying  a  word  to  interpose.  Perhaps  you  think  I  faJaTe  no  li^ht 
to  preach  or  to  advise  ?" 

I  waved  my  hand  to  repudiate  this  idea. 

"  Bnt  we  made  a  pledge  of  friendship,  Emanuel,  when  we  adnl 
on — that  new  chapter  of  onr  livea ;  and  I  have  kept  it  in  my  heart  H' 
sacredly  as  I  could,  though  we  have  not  ofben  met.  And  I  do  not- 
indeed,  I  do  not — think  this  yoa  have  done  could  come  to  anyb^tfi- 
ncsB  for  you  or  for  her.  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  the  little  gjd 
quite,  yon  wilt  say,"  and  she  smiled  slightly ;  "  bnt  if  I  am  wrong  tbt 
thing  will  come  to  pass  none  the  less  becaose  I  ask  yon  to  be  open  ud 
manly,  and  yet  carcfal.  You  ask  me  what  is  tlie  nse  of  living,  and 
how  one  is  to  bcttr  with  life  ?  My  good  friend,  otheis  hare  bitter  ha- 
deuB  too  to  bear,  and  bitter  bad  temptations  to  resist;  and  I  could teD 
you  how  they  learn  to  do  it,  only  I  dare  not  yet ;  yon  would  smile  it 
me,  or  think  im^  hypocritical,  and  I  could  not  bear  either.  But  ou 
time  I  iiill  tcli  you— that,  and  other  things  too  which  now  perhaps yoi 
do  not  know  or  guess.  No,  don't  ask  for  explanation;  I  hare  slid 
enough,  and  too  much.    How,  good-bye!" 

Chapteb  SXV. 

IX  CEXai>-GTOS-OASDENS. 

TiiK  iVnvt>rsation  with  Christina,  which  left  me  a  little  mystified  in 
ihfi  em),  lia$  nt  least  cleared  np  something  of  my  dory  since  the  Lyn- 
tlun*.  niothiT  and  daughter,  left  London.  Petbaps  it  has  told  so  modi 
t)wt  1  might  now  git  straight  on  with  the  rest  as  it  occurred,  and  with- 
twt  tumin);  l>a.'k  to  r^^riew  or  explain  anything.  Bnt  it  would  poe&bly 
lii>  wvU  to  );)\'«  a  f^w  lines  to  a  candid  recapitnlation  of  what  had 
tulKV  pUct\  a»d  to  a  chapter  of  my  life  which  I  alw^'s  look  bad  on 
vUt  a  wixtnrv  of  pndo  ai^  of  shame, 

mm  |«Mr  Ned  Laiuben  was  left  by  Lilla  Lyndon,  he  and  I  spoke 
il  ft  TNT  Jkw  iraiO»  «v»  0«  nakws-.  Ve«,>»i^  «fM^    Qe  was  a 
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silent  fellow  by  nature,  and  a  man  to  crash  down  what  he  felt.  He 
knew  how  thoronghlj  I  sympathised  with  him ;  and  a  grip  of  the  hand 
firom  such  a  man  or  to  such  a  man  is  incomparably  more  eloquent  than 
words.  His  nature  was  quiet,  patient,  confiding ;  he  knew  that  Lilla 
loved  him,  he  knew  that  there  was  some  reason  why  he  must  at  least 
submit  to  wait ;  and  he  submitted,  and  asked  no  questions.  He  did  not 
maunder,  or  mope,  or  idly  repine  at  fate  or  anything  else,  but  only 
seemed  to  throw  a  fiercer  energy  into  everything  he  did,  to  the  very 
smoking  of  a  cigar ;  and  he  used  to  sit  up  half  the  night  devising  new 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  organs.  He  told  me  he  went  to 
see  Christina  sometimes,  but  never  when  anybody  was  likely  to  be 
there.  He  ''  dropped  her  a  line,"  he  said,  when  he  felt  anxious  to  say 
a  word  to  her,  and  she  always  set  apart  a  time  to  suit  him  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Like  most  silent  men,  he  was,  I  am  sure,  ready  to  be  very 
effusive  and  confidential  with  any  woman  he  trusted  in ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  told  Christina  every  word  of  his  disappointment  and  his 
love,  and  talked  to  her  as  he  would  not — indeed,  as  he  could  not — have 
talked  to  any  man  alive. 

Meanwhile  his  occupations  took  him  a  good  deal  out  of  town.  I 
don't  know  whether  Lilla  Lyndon  wrote  to  him :  she  wrote  to  me 
sometimes,  and  gave  me  good  news  of  her  prosperous  and  promising 
occupation  in  Paris.  Of  course  I  told  her  all  about  Ned  Lambert,  and 
hardly  anything  else,  when  I  replied.  After  a  while  she  began  to  tell 
me  that  she  had  received  the  sweetest,  kindest  letters  firom  her  cousin 
Lilla,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but  who  had  suddenly  opened-up  a 
correspondence  with  her.  Lilla  the  elder — Ned's  Lilla — ^was  greatly 
amazed  and  delighted  at  this,  and  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  I 
felt  like  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  something  delightflilly 
good,  and  is  proud  of  having  it  known  only  to  himself.  After  a  while 
I  began  to  take  a  somewhat  modified  and  less  flattering  view  of  my 
own  position  in  the  transaction. 

For  all  had  happened  as  I  told  Christina.  I  had  acted  on  the  idea 
of  making  Lilla  the  younger  the  angelic,  celestial  mediatrix  in  the 
whole  of  the  painful  business.  I  felt  sure  that  her  influence  over  her 
fieither  would  have  power  enough  to  induce  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  Lilla,  to  buy  off  or  pension  off  in  some  way  his  wretched  brother — 
send  him  to  America  or  Australia,  or  anywhere  out  of  the  way.  Many 
times  I  passed  her  door  to  no  purpose.  One  day  at  last  I  saw  her  as 
her  groom  was  holding  her  horse's  head  and  she  was  about  to  mount. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  not  seen  me  then,  and  cordially  recognised  me,  I 
might  not  have  ventured  to  speak  to  her ;  but  she  did  see  me,  and 
gave  me  a  fi*ank  and  Mendly  recognition ;  and  then  I  went  up  and 
presented  myself  to  her,  and  told  her  without  hesitation  that  I  came  of 
my  own  counsel,  unasked  by  anybody,  unknown  to  anybody,  to  plead 
for  her  good  offices  on  behalf  of  her  cousin,  the  other  Lilla.  Whatever 
of  secrecj  might  afterwards  have  grown  up,  ttna  ^\^  \b^\.  ^^».  ^^'w^ 

VOL,  yni.  0^ 
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openly,  at  her  father's  door,  under  the  ejeB  if  not  within  the  heiriiig 
of  her  groom,  in  the  face  of  day.  She  received  me  with  that  innoeati 
genial,  sympathetic  tmstingness  which  nothing  bnt  polity  and  nobb' 
ness  of  heart  ever  can  giye. 

I  confess  that  as  I  spoke  to  her  that  time,  and  saw  her  pore  cilffl 
eyes  turned  to  me,  and  heard  her  sympathetic^  tender,  girlidi  Toiei^  I 
thought  that  between  her  and  me  lay  a  distance  as  faroad  as  betwca 
two  creatures  of  different  worlds.  It  no  more  ooooiied  to  me  as  pos- 
sible that  snob  a  woman  conld  tnm  one  thought  towards  me,  than  ifait 
one  of  the  Madonnas  of  marble  in  an  Italian  chapel  ooold  hare  cont 
down  from  her  pedestal  in  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  eyening,  and,  lib 
Dianai  kissed  some  mortal  worshipper. 

She  had  only  known  before  that  she  had  a  conain  whom  her  fUte 
would  not  suffer  her  to  see ;  of  her  uncle  she  had  known  nothing.  8bi 
spoke  to  her  father,  and  pleaded  hard ;  and  all  she  obtained  was  p8^ 
mission  to  write  to  the  other  Lilla  Lyndon.  From  IdUa  the  elder  die 
doubtless  received  encomiums  of  my  honour  and  integrity  and  brothoif 
affection,  and  so  forth,  which  led  her  to  confide  frankly  in  me.  8k 
did  not  despair  at  all  of  winning  over  her  father ;  and  bnt  for  the  too 
frequent  presence  of  her  hard  and  puritanical  step-sisters — she  was  the 
daughter,  the  only  child,  of  Mr.  Lyndon's  second  marri^c— she  might 
much  sooner  have  prevailed.  I  learned  from  her  that  she  had  actually 
found  out  and  tried  to  redeem,  and  petted  and  largely  bribed,  the 
wretched  old  scoundrel,  her  uncle ;  and  that  she  really  did  contrive,  by 
her  influence,  and  still  more  by  her  money,  to  keep  him  from  making 
any  more  scandal.  How  I  sickened  at  the  idea  of  her  meeting  the 
odious  old  hypocrite !  and  yet  I  did  not  dare  to  hint  at  what  I  thought 
of  him.  She  had,  with  all  her  sweetness,  a  sort  of  resolute  sanctified 
wilfulness  about  her ;  and  nothing  on  earth,  except  perhaps  her  father*s 
absolute  command,  could  have  kept  her  from  trying  to  do  good  to  her 
outcast  uncle.  Meanwhile  the  only  good  of  keeping  him  temporarily 
decent  was  that  it  made  her  father  feel  convinced  his  brother  would 
not  dare  to  annoy  him  any  more,  and  therefore  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  any  entreaty  on  his  behalf. 

What  I  confessed  to  Christina  explains  all  the  rest.  We  met  by 
chance  frequently.  I  found  it  was  Lilla's  habit  to  walk  almost  every 
day  in  Kensington-gardens  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  It  was  only,  so  to 
speak,  crossing  the  street  from  her  own  house ;  and  her  maid  was  gene- 
rally with  her.  We  spoke  together :  she  had  always  something  to  say 
to  me  about  the  progress  of  her  endeavours  on  behalf  of  her  cousin. 
She  did  sometimes  come  alone.  I  did  observe  the  hour  and  day  of  her 
coming,  and  I  did  always  contrive  to  be  there.  To  speak  to  her  did 
always  seem  to  sweeten  and  purify  life  for  me.  I  did  at  last  begin  to 
think  I  was  acting  a  mean  and  shameful  pai't,  although  no  word  had 
ever  passed  between  us  which  her  mother,  were  she  living,  might  not 
have  heard.    I  did  begin  to  fed  ^\i«m.^  c^l  >iXiSM5i  \£kRfc\xas|,^  ^^l  whose 
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father  would  not,  if  he  could,  acknowledge  my  existence ;  and,  what  was 
worse  still,  I  did  feel  conscious  of  a  hideous,  degrading  sense  of  gratified 
Dialignity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact.  This  it  was  which  most  dis- 
tinctly told  me  of  my  own  growing  degradation. 

All  I  had  told  Christina  was  trae.  I  did  not  venture  to  think  with 
love  of  Lilla  Lyndon.  My  God,  I  never  thought  of  loving  her.  She 
seemed  far  too  pure  and  good,  too  unworldly  and  childlike  in  her  good- 
ness, to  be  loved  by  a  half-outworn  Bohemian  like  me.  She  was  not 
of  my  ways  at  all.  When  I  saw  her,  I  only  breathed  a  purer  air  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  back  to  my  smoke  and  gaslight  and  Bohemia 
again.  But  Christina  spoke  unwisely:  she  counted  on  a  romantic 
heroism  greater  than  mine,  when  she  told  me  that  such  a  girl  was 
capable  of  loving  me.  Truly,  I  resolved  that  I  must  cease  to  see 
her ;  but  then  I  also  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  see  her  once  more, 
and  that  I  must  part  from  her  in  such  a  way  that  at  least  she  should 
not  despise  me.  Suppose  what  Christina  said  to  be  true — and  I  hardly 
yet  believed  it — the  worst  of  the  evil  was  partly  done,  and  it  could  do 
little  more  harm,  no  more  harm,  to  take  leave  of  Lilla  Lyndon  in  such 
a  way  as  should  at  least  allow  her  to  retain  a  memory  of  me  which 
should  not  be  wholly  one  of  contempt. 

I  did  not  once  think  it  possible  that  anything  but  separation  could 
come  of  our  strange  acquaintanceship.  Let  me  do  myself  justice.  So 
much  there  was  equivocal  and  weak,  and  ungenerous  and  mean,  in  this 
chapter  of  my  history,  that  I  must  protect  the  reputation  of  what  little 
honourable  feeling  I  always  retained.  Had  I  loved  Lilla  with  all  the 
passion  of  a  youth's  first  love,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  attempted 
to  induce  her  to  marry  me :  it  would  have  seemed  cruelly  unfair  to  her. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  truth  in  what  Christina  said.  Lilla  pro- 
bably did  not  and  could  not  know  her  own  mind.  Any  feeling  she 
might  entertain  for  me  was  doubtless  but  the  strange,  sudden,  ephemeral 
sentiment  of  a  girl — the  foolish  romantic  tenderness  a  young  woman 
just  beyond  the  schoolgirl's  age  sometimes  feels  towards  her  music- 
master  or  her  riding-master.  It  will  die,  and  be  buried  and  forgotten 
in  a  season :  to  treat  it  as  a  reality  would  be  a  treachery  and  a  cruelty. 
The  more  we  hear  from  the  women  of  mature  years  who  confide  in  us, 
the  more  do  we  know  that  almost  every  girl  of  quick  fancy  and  tender- 
ness has  had  her  budding  bosom  filled  for  a  while  with  some  such 
whimsical  affection,  which  fades  before  the  realities  of  life  and  of  love, 
and  is  only  remembered,  if  at  all,  with  an  easy,  half-mirthful  memory. 
To  Lilla  Lyndon,  I  thought  to  myself,  I  shall  soon  be  such  a  memory, 
and  no  more.  If  I  remain  in  London,  or  return  to  it,  I  shall  hear  of 
her  being  married  to  someonb  who  brings  her  a  fortune  and  a  position ; 
EUid  I  shall  read  of  her  parties  in  the  season,  and  perhaps  some  day  see 
in  the  papers  that  she  has  presented  her  daughter  at  Court ;  and  wc 
may  meet  sometimes,  or  she  will  come  to  hear  me  ^m^,  ^\A  ^\i^^\!wV 
be  Aiendlf  and  kind,  and  not  ashamed  of  the  iaAVxvg  xjiOTiQrj  ^1\5cvk^^ 
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days.  I  am  gnrely  the  most  nnfortanate  of  beings  where  any  word  of 
love  is  in  question :  I  seem  to  be  able  only  to  learn  what  the  thing 
is,  or  may  be,  in  order  to  have  it  taken  away  firom  me.  I  most  really 
make  np  my  mind  to  be  a  stem  old  bachelor,  and  have  done  with  all 
thoughts  of  what  is  clearly  not  for  me.  Yesterday  I  waa  a  boy  too 
young  to  marry ;  now  I  am  getting  rather  elderly  for  such  ideas.  Let 
me  close  the  chapter  altogether ;  let  me  see  Lilla  Lyndon  once,  only 
once,  and  bid  her  a  kind  good-bye,  and  relieye  my  sonl  by  confesdng 
that  I  have  done  wrong,  and  beg  of  her  still  to  think  of  the  other 
Lilla ;  and  then  I  will  go  and  tell  Christina  what  I  haye  done,  and  she 
will  at  least  approve ;  and  so  the  drudgery  of  life  will  just  go  on  ai 
before. 

I  had  walked,  thus  thinking,  along  Piccadilly,  which  was  glaring 
and  garish  in  the  sun,  and  by  Apsley  House  (where,  when  first  I  came 
to  London,  one  might  yet  see  **  the  Duke^  getting  into  his  queezly- 
shaped  cab),  into  Hyde-park,  and  so  to  Kensington-gardens.  When 
I  reached  the  shade  of  the  noble  old  trees  of  Kensington,  I  walked  i 
slowly,  and  lingered  and  looked  anxiously  around.  I  came  witihin 
sight  of  the  little  round  basin  which  lies,  so  pretty  a  lakelet,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  open,  which  the  trees  fringe  all  round,  and  whence  the 
glades  and  yistas  stretch  out.  London  has  nothing  so  exquisite  as 
just  that  spot.  With  the  old  red  palace  near  at  hand,  and  no  other 
building  in  sight,  one  may  ignore  the  great  metropolis  altogether,  and 
fancy  himself  in  a  park  of  Anne's  days,  embedded  deep  in  the  heart  of 
some  secluded  country  landscape.  A  slight  breeze  to-day  ruffled  the 
surface  of  the  little  pond,  oyer  which  the  water-fowl  were  skimming, 
and  the  shadows  of  birds  fell  broken  on  it  as  they  flew  oyerhead ;  and 
a  light  cloud  could  now  and  then  be  seen  reflected  in  it.  The  whole 
scene  was  gracious,  gentle,  tender,  with  a  faint  air  of  melancholy  about 
it,  which  was  but  a  new  grace. 

On  one  of  the  seats  which  look  upon  the  little  basin  I  saw  Lilla 
Lyndon  sitting.    She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  reading. 
She  looked  up  from  the  water  as  I  approached,  and  greeted  me  with  a 
frank,  bright  smile.    She  was  a  yery  handsome  girl,  with  her  youthftil 
Madonna  contour  efface,  her  pale  clear  complexion  and  yiolet  eyes, 
and  dark-brown  hair  parted  smoothly,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  on 
either  brow.    As  her  brilliant  red  lips  parted  and  showed  her  white 
small  teeth,  a  gleam  of  yiyacity  for  the  first  time  lighted  the  face,  of 
which  the  habitual  expression  was  a  tender  calmness,  almost  a  melan- 
choly beauty,  like  that  of  the  sunlight  on  the  water  beneath  her. 

"  I  am  glad  you  haye  come,"  she  said,  after  she  had  giyen  me  her 
hand,  "  for  I  came  here  much  earlier  than  usual  to-day,  and  it  is  lonely, 
and  I  haye  felt  rather  weary.  I  haye  just  been  wondering — ^perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  understand  it — why  inanimate  nature  is  all  so 
meiancholy,  and  why  ttio  \^tLa\.  \i\ito\i  ot  ^iC-^  seems  to  be  joyous.  I 
iiare  been  looking  at  ftiat  'pociV,  wiQl  \JDka\\^X»  «DL\^^\^«ii«^visA.\!^\ 
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all  seem  sad ;  and  a  water-fowl  just  plunges  into  the  pond,  and  floats 
and  dives^  and  the  sadness  seems  to  yanish  in  a  moment." 

« I  fear  I  am  not  poet  enough  to  understand  it." 

•*  But  you  ought  to  be  a  poet — ^in  soul,  at  least.  A  singer  must  be 
a  poet^  I  think,  or  how  can  he  sing  ?  You  have  made  me  feel  poetic 
aia&7  times." 

**  So  I  daresay  has  a  harp  or  a  yiolin.  I  have  as  much  music  in  my 
vwol  as  the  fiddle." 

**  Oy  but  that  is  nonsense.    There  is  something  I  read  lately  that 

I^SBBiinds  me  of  a  word  or  two  I  once  heard  from  you  about  music.    I 

been  reading  that  novel  of  Richter's  you  told  me  to  get — the 

iFhgdjdhre.  "Well,  the  poet-brother  praises  the  flutist-brother's  exquisite 

..perfixrmance ;  but  unfortunately  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  admiration 

ihat  the  music  brought  up  all  the  most  tender  and  delightful  associa- 

tioiis  to  his  memory.    I  should  have  thought  that  the  highest  praise : 

ahonld  not  you  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Ko?  Well,  so  too  says  Vult  the  flute-player.  He  is  quite  dis- 
appointed, and  shakes  his  head,  and  says :  '  I  see,  then,  that  you  did 
not  understand  or  appreciate  the  music  at  all.'  So  it  is  with  me. 
When  I  most  delight  in  music,  it  is  because  it  brings  up  something 
which  is  not  in  the  music  itself." 

**  And  I  too,  Miss  Lyndon ;  and  therefore  I  know  I  am  not  a  true 
musician."  ^ 

"  Then  who  is  ?" 

**  Well,  Madame  Reichstein  is,  and  many  others." 

''Yes;  papa  always  says  Madame  Reichstein  is.  I  delight  in 
Madame  Reichstein  myself,  both  on  the  stage  and  off;  more  even 
iriien  of^  I  think." 

**  You  have  met  her  lately  ?" 

*'  Yes,  several  times.  I  make  papa  take  me  to  see  her.  I  never 
Imew  a  great  singer  before — a  woman,  I  mean.  I  think  her  very 
dumning.    Is  she  what  people  call  a  lady  ?" 

**Not  what  Belgravia  calls  a  lady,  certainly.  Her  father  was  a 
Cterman  toymaker." 

"  You  are  angry  with  me  for  my  question,"  said  Lilla,  opening  her 
Tiolet  eyes  widely,  and  looking  at  me  with  quite  a  pathetic  expression, 
^  and  you  think  me  a  fool ;  but  do  you  know  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question?    I  had  a  reason." 

''  I  don't  know  the  reason,  Miss  Lyndon." 

"Just  this,  then:  somebody — a  woman  to  whom  I  talked  of 
Hadame  Reichstein — chose  to  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  her,  and 
Bald  she  was  not  a  lady.  I  asked  rather  sharply,  why  not  ?  and  she 
answered  that  she  was  not  a  lady  of  rank  off  the  stage,  like  Madame 
Sontag  and  somebody  else,  I  don't  know  whom ;  and  that  she  is  not 
zeoeived  in  society.    So  much  the  worse  for  society ^  I  thong^it^" 
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'^  I  suppose  society  has  its  laws  eyerywhere.  I  don*t  Buppose  lb- 
dame  Reichstein  cares.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  ashamed  of  haTing  l)een 
bom  poor,  any  more  than  I  am,  Miss  Lyndon.  My  father  was  a  boat- 
builder,  my  mother  sewed  gloTCS;  my  genealogy  goes  no  farther  huk, 
I  don't  suppose  I  ever  had  a  grandfather." 

'^  You  speak  coldly,  or  angrily,  as  if  yon  thought  I  eared  aboat 
people's  grandfathers,''  said  Lilla  gently;  ^^  I  wish  I  had  not  said  ai^- 
thing  about  Madame  Beichstein,  whom  I  think  I  admire  aa  highly  ai 
anybody  can.  You  cannot  suppose  I  really  care  whether  her  fatharvaa 
a  poor  man  or  a  rich  man  ?" 

*^  Frankly,  Miss  Lyndon,  I  doubt  whether  people  ever  get  quite  onr 
these  feelings.  Perhaps  it  is  better  not.  I  am  always  angry  with  anf 
of  my  own  class  who  try  to  get  out  of  it;  and  I  think  them  rightly 
treated  when  they  are  reminded  of  their  social  inferiority." 

I  suppose  I  was  speaking  in  a  tone  of  some  bitterness.  Lilla'a  re- 
mark, innocent  as  it  was,  had  jarred  sharply  on  me,  and  seemed  topcnnt 
the  painful  moral  of  the  course  into  which  I  had  been  drifting.  Even 
this  child  had  eyes  to  see  that  she  and  I  had  come  bom  a  different  dm, 
and  belonged  to  a  different  world.  I  had  been  standing  beside  the 
seat  on  which  she  sat.  She  looked  up  quickly  as  I  spoke;  then  rose 
and  stood  near  mc,  and  with  the  gentlest  action  in  the  world,  laid  her 
small  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  I  see  that  I  have  offended  you,"  she  said,  "  by  my  thoughtless 
talk.  But  trust  me,  that  if  I  thought  less  highly  of  Madame  Beich- 
stein, and — and  of  you,  I  should  never  have  spoken  in  such  a  way.  I 
did  not  suppose  it  possible  you  could  have  taken  my  words  as  you  have 
done.  It  humiliates  me  even  more  than  you.  Pray,  pray  don't  mifi- 
understand  mc;  I  have  no  friend  I  value  like  you." 

Her  voice  was  a  little  tremulous  in  its  plaintiveness,  and  the  kind- 
liness of  her  expression  was  irresistible.  Even  wounded  pride  could  not 
stand  out  against  it. 

**  Your  friendship,  Miss  Lyndon,  is  one  of  the  dearest  things  I  have 
on  earth — almost,  indeed,  the  only  thing  that  is  dear  to  me.  Let  me 
preserve  it.  Were  you  going  home?  and  may  I  walk  just  a  little  way 
with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  going  home;  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  companionship 
yet  a  little." 

With  all  our  "  clandestine"  meetings,  we  had  never  walked  together 
before.  Our  sin  against  propriety  had  been  limited  to  just  the  occa- 
sional meetings,  the  exchange  of  a  few  words,  and  the  partings.  Now  I 
did  not  offer  her  my  arm;  we  walked  side  by  side  down  one  of  the 
glades  which  stretches  nearly  parallel  with  the  road.  A  little  girl, 
poorly  dressed,  darted  across  our  path,  then  suddenly  stopped,  and 
looking  shyly  at  me,  dropped  a  curtsey  to  my  companion,  and  was  going 
on,  when  Lilla,  addressing  her  as  "  Lizzy,"  brought  her  to  a  stand.  She 
talked  to  the  child  about  ber  falW^  ^^o  Wd  «.  ^ore  arm,  and  was  out 
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of  work;  and  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  and  so  on;  and  I  heard  her 
eay  she  was  going  to  see  them  that  day;  and  she  took  ont  a  little  pnrse, 
and  gaye  the  girl  something. 

"One  of  my  children,"  she  said  in  explanation;  "I  haye  a  school; 
a  yery  little  one.  I  haye  asked  Madame  Reichstein  to  come  and  see  it, 
and  she  will  sing  for  the  girls.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  these  children. 
They  giye  me  occnpation;  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  my 
existence  bnt  for  them,  our  house  is  so  yery  dull.  I  suppose  a  home 
without  a  mother  always  is.  Papa  is  so  busy  with  Parliament  and 
politics,  and  so  much  out.*' 

A  moment's  sUence  followed.    Then  I  took  heart  of  grace  and  said, 

"Just  now.  Miss  Lyndon,  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  you 
thought  of  me  as  a  friend;  and  I  asked  you  to  let  me  deserye  your 
friendship—" 

"  Haye  you  not  deseryed  it  ?  Did  you  not  teach  me  how  I  might 
perhaps  serye  and  help  those  who  haye  claims  on  me  ?  Haye  I  not 
heard  how  true  and  steady  a  friend  you  were  to  my  cousin  and  her 
mother,  and  her  poor  father?  Haye  I  not  seen  all  this  ?  Mr.  Temple, 
I  don't  know  why  papa  is  so  resolute  in  refusing  to  meet  or  help  my 
uncle.  I  suppose  he  has  good  reason;  but  I  myself  belieye  only  in 
mercy  and  kindness,  and — and  loye.  I  don't  think  our  religion  teaches 
us  anything  else;  and  at  least  I  don't  belieye  in  human  justice  when  it 
only  punishes.  I  must  try  to  bring  my  people  together;  and  I  hope  to 
succeed.  If  I  do,  will  not  that  be  a  great  thing?  And  how  could  it  haye 
been  done  but  for  you  ?" 

"  If  it  can  be  done,  it  would  haye  been  done  without  me.  But  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  kindly  and  hopefully.  I  am  a 
belieyer  in  your  religion  of  pity  and  mercy  and  loye — or  in  none.  But 
I  haye  to  deserye  your  friendship  otherwise  than  in  this  easy  and  plea- 
sant way.  Miss  Lyndon,  I  haye  no  right  to  be  with  you  here  to-day. 
I  haye  no  right  to  walk  by  your  side.  I  haye  no  right  to  come,  as  I 
haye  come,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  you.  All  this  is  wrong  in 
me,  and  wrong  towards  you.  You  are  much  younger  than  I  am,  and 
your  kindness  and  friendship  make  you  only  too  thoughtful  for  others 
— ^not  for  yourself.  I  must  not  see  you  any  more,  in  this  way — and  I 
could  not  help  telling  you — and  good-bye." 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  sudden  startled,  pained  expression,  and 
then  her  eyes  fell,  and  oyer  her  clear  pale  face  there  came  a  faint,  faint 
flush. 

"Not  to  meet  any  more?"  she  said  at  last.  "Then  I  haye  done 
wrong  in  being  here  ?" 

"  Not  you — 0,  not  you.  But  I,  Miss  Lyndon,  I  haye  done  wrong; 
I  came  here,  day  after  day,  to  meet  you." 

"Yes;  I  knew  it — I  expected  you;  I  wished  you  to  come." 

**  But  I  am  not  your  father's  friend — he  would  not  approye  of  my 
meeting  yon." 
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"  Who  is  to  blame,  Mr.  Temple,  but  yourself?  Have  I  not  miny 
times  asked  you  to  let  me  bring  papa  and  you  to  be  Mends?  Haie  I 
not  often  told  you,  I  felt  conyinced  that  if  he  only  knew  you,  he  would 
appreciate  you  as  I  do  ?" 

'<  You  have  often  said  so ;  but  you  cannot  know  how  men  of  fi» 
world  think — ^" 

'<  But  I  do  know  papa;  and  I  know  that  there  are  few  things  I  cooU 
ask  him  which  he  would  not  grant.  One  of  the  things  I  hare  deter* 
mined  on  is,  that  he  shall  know  you,  and  appreciate  you,  and  like  joa. 
I  will  tell  ]iim  this  yery  day.  Why  should  you  not  come  to  our  houie^ 
and  be  of  our  friends,  and  brighten  our  home  a  little  for  us,  instead  of 
some  of  the  dull  and  pompous  and  uncharitable  and  unloring  people 
who  come  to  us  ?  Mr.  Temple,  if  you  think  there  is  anything  lowoing 
to  you  in  the  way  our  acquaintanceship  has  been  carried  on  so  far,  let 
me  bear  the  blame  of  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  cause  for  blame. 
I  will  tell  papa  this  yery  day — I  will  tell  him  all.** 

"  Thnt  I  hare  met  you,  and  walked  with  you  ?** 

"  Yes,  every  word.  Why  not  ?  I  will  tell  him  the  whole  truth; 
and  ho  will  believe  me.  I  will  tell  him  we  met  here  because  I  wished 
to  meet  you,  and  you  were  too  proud  to  come  to  our  house.  And  I  will 
t<jll  him  that  you  must  come  often." 

"  And  teach  you  to  sing,  perhaps  ?"  I  could  not  help  asking  with  a 
rather  melancholy  smile. 

"  Yes ;  why  not  ?  that  is,  if  you  would ;  only  I  suppose  you  are 
again  too  j^roud,  and  will  be  offended  if  I  even  mention  such  a  thing. 
I  should  think  it  delightful." 

*•  Miss  Lyndon,  every  word  you  say  only  shows  me,  more  and  more, 
with  what  nobleness  and  innocence — I  must  say  it — ^you  have  acted, 
and  how  unworthy  of  such  goodness  and  such  companionship  I  am. 
1\>  follow  out  your  right  impulse;  do  speak  to  your  father  thus  frankly, 
and  abide  bv  what  he  savs," 

•*  I  will:  and  I  will  tell  him  vou  told  me  to  do  so.  You  will  find 
you  do  not  understand  him  as  well  as  I  do.  Only  you  must  promise 
vou  will  vxMuo  to  our  house  when  he  asks  vou." 

**  I  ttiicht  satVlv  prv^miso  on  such  a  condition,  and  the  result  be  just 
the  »iuui\  buc  1  will  uot,  I  must  at  last  bo  open  and  frank  with  von, 
who  ar\*  *o  CASuiid  and  sinct^n?  wi:h  me.  Xo.  Miss  Lyndon,  I  can  never 
outer  voiir  hou#o  as  a  sort  of  tolerated  inferior,  even  if  vour  father  did 
Kwmo  a*  i^v\^na:ur>^i  as  vou  «:xvt/' 

•*  luivrvr !  Yoa  jviin  n:o  and  hnrniMato  me.  Have  I  acted  as  if 
1  ihoughc  vvu  au  iatVrior?  Ar.i  L  ih^n.  in  your  judgment,  capable  of 
yitins  H^  wartu  frtcnvl*h:p  airrd  r::y  oor.dirroe  to  an  inferior  ?  For 
allMM^  Mr*  Tvmpio!  Haw  n:o:^  Siiih  i:i  jcnrself  and  your  art,  and 
*^ ViMtiAil  Ufr  ii  icivw,    lUv^  :^c«  5t:h  iii  -v." 

•1  IMIW  WKW  ftikxA  va  yvv;  •.b.^CL  v:i  ^rv^hlTic  Tizier  heaven.    But  I 

9  iritol  w>iir  6^b<c  wcc.i  *^r::k  vl^<*    Vszlok  ^\i^\«i  ^^9q&^ 
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say,  and  with  only  too  much  appearance  of  justice.  I  cannot,  even  for 
yon,  bear  this,  and  bear  it  too  to  no  purpose.  Speak  to  him,  if  yon 
will,  but  I  could  never  meet  you  under  his  roof  except  on  conditions 
which  I  could  never  bear,  or  with  an  object  which  is  hopeless  and  im- 
possible.    No,  Lilla— no.  Miss  Lyndon—" 

"You  may  call  me  Lilla;  I  wish  to  be  called  so." 

**  No,  Lilla;  I  have  come  up  from  the  lowest  life,  but  T  have  some 
sense  of  honour,  and  some  pride.  I  have  done  wrong  thus  far — I  never 
saw  it  so  clearly  as  now;  but  it  shall  be  done  no  more.  I  have  your 
interest  and  your  happiness  now  far  too  deeply  at  heart  to  think  in  the 
least  of  any  pain  it  may  give  me — or  even  you — to  do  right.  To  meet 
any  more  would  be  hopeless  for  me,  and  useless  generosity  on  your  part." 

*'  Then  our  friendship  comes  to  an  end  ?  I  am  sorry.  I  wished  that 
we  might  be  always  friends — I  felt  life  less  weary." 

"  Our  friendship  surely  shall  not  come  to  an  end.  It  shall  live 
always,  I  hope." 

"  But  I  don't  understand  why  this  should  be  so — ^why  you  should 
haughtily  refuse  our  friendship." 

"You  don't  understand  it  now,  Lilla;  but  you  will  one  day,  and 
you  will  feel  glad—" 

"  I  am  very  unhappy." 

There  was  a  calm,  clear  sincerity  in  the  way  she  spoke  these  words 
which  was  infinitely  touching.  Was  it  not  likewise  infinitely  tempting? 
Let  those  who,  like  me,  yet  young,  have  been  cast  away  prematurely 
from  love,  and  have  long  felt  compelled  to  believe  that  supreme  human 
joy  cut  off  from  them  for  ever — let  them  suddenly  be  placed  face  to  face 
with  a  beautiful,  pure,  and  tender  girl,  and  see  the  expression  I  saw 
trembling  on  her  lips  and  sparkling  in  tears  on  her  eyelids,  and  say  if 
it  was  nothing  to  stand  firmly  back,  and  leave  her,  as  I  did.  When  for 
my  sins  I  am  arraigned  hereafter,  as  good  people  tell  us  we  shall  be, 
before  some  high  celestial  bar,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  plead  that  one 
effort  as  a  sacrifice  in  mitigation  of  the  heavenly  judgment. 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  she  said.  "  And  now  that  you  have  spoken 
thus,  you  have  made  me  think  for  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  doing 
wrong.  I  hoped  to  have  brought  all  my  people  together,  and  healed 
the  quarrels  and  dislikes  which  are  so  sad  and  sinful  in  a  family; 
and  I  hoped  to  have  made  papa  and  you  know  each  other,  and  love 
each  other — and  he  could  appreciate  you — and  to  have  made  much 
happiness ;  and  now  I  only  feel  ashamed,  as  if  I  had  been  doing  some- 
thing secret  and  wrong;  and  you  tell  me  we  must  not  be  friends  any 
more.  I  have  had  no  friends  before;  the  people  we  know  are  formal 
and  hard,  and  only  care  for  politics  and  money;  and  I  don't  care  for 
their  society,  and  I  cannot  school  my  feelings  into  their  way.  But 
what  is  right,  Mr.  Temple,  we  must  do;  and  I  think  only  the  more  of 
your  goodness,  and  am  all  the  more  sorry,  because  you  have  told  me 
what  I  ought  to  do.    Oood-bye  I" 
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She  spoke  this  in  a  tremulous  Yoioe  that  vibrated  mnsicallj  aol 
eadly  in  my  ears,  as  indeed  it  yibrates  there  now.    There  was  a  lookof  j 
profound  regret  and  profound  reaignation  on  her  face,  which  to  nj  I 
eyes,  unaccustomed  to  see  men  and  women  obey  anght  but  their  men  I 
impulses,  good  or  bad,  seemed  saintlike,  heayenlike.  Even  then  I  think  ] 
I  only  felt  the  more  deeply  how  little  such  a  nature  could  in  the  eod  I 
have  blended  with  mine;  howimperatiye  and  sacred  was  the  duty  whidi 
divided  us  in  time.    I  could  have  wished  that  death  awaited  me  in 
five  minutes;  but  I  did  not  flinch.    I  did  not  say  one  tender  wori^ 
which  might  have  recklessly  unsealed  the  fountaina  of  emotion  in  that 
sweet  and  loving  nature. 

**  Good-bye,  Mr.  Temple."  She  put  her  hand  in  mine.  I  pnoad 
it  reverently,  rather  than  warmly. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Lyndon." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  neither  spoke ;  and  then  we  separated. 

I  turned  and  gazed  after  her.    Her  tall,  lights  slender  figure  looked  j 
exquisitely  graceful  as  she  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and 
over  the  soft  green  turf.    I  see  her  still  as  I  look  back  in  memoiy;  I   ' 
see  her  figure  passing  under  the  trees.    I  see  the  whole  scene;  the 
gras^  tho  foliage,  the  sunlight,  the  graceful,  tender,  true-hearted  gid, 
wlu^  would  have  loved  me. 

Her  handkerchief  had  fallen,  and  lay  on  the  grass.  I  took  up  the 
daiutv  litdo  morsel  of  snowy  cambric,  and  saw  her  initials  in  the 
ivmer.  1  thrust  it  into  my  breast :  I  would  keep  it  for  ever !  To  whifc 
pur|\>$e:  It  is  not  mine  ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  relics  and  memorials 
of  l.illa  I.yndou?  I  ran  after  her  with  it.  She  turned  round  quicklj, 
when  sJie  hearvl  the  footsteps  behind  her. 

•'  Your  handkerchief,  LiUa — ^you  dropped  it ;  that  is  all.    Good- 

bvo;* 

« 

Slie  ii::v.\\;  a  faint  acknowledgment;  but,  though  her  veil  wasdomi, 
1  cv^uld  $ei'  tV.a:  her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears.  She  did  not  speak 
rt  x^otxl;  and  1  tunied  and  went  my  way,  not  looking  back  anymore, 
fvT  \  kv.cw  :V.a:  :he  ar.j^l  who  had  perchance  been  a  moment  undo*  my 
lout  V.AU  \i.*;vir!Ovl  trv^r^  i,\ 

I  \\v:i:  Ivixk  to  :he  side  of  the  liitle  basin,  and  sat  for  a  while  in  the 
cK-^ir  \*V.vT^.*  s^e  had  sa:  :  and  I  leaned  my  chin  upon  my  hand,  and 
U\>k<\i  \av*;;ou**v  a:  the  rlrvlinc  vac^r.  I  have  obeved  von,  Christina, 
I  iivuj^V.t ;  I  V.Ave  :v.Avle  :i:i>  sjkrriice.  Heaven  knows  how  little  of  it 
^a»  iv,A,5o  iVr  Heaven !  WouM  V'.^  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
lou\\  v,;c  ^<  *W  :v.:chj  hav^^  co~e:    And  now  all  is  at  an  end;  I  have 

1  tvlie^c  civ:-Si*h;v:u\i  :l.iv\:<:AS5  rised  to  say  ihai  man  had  always 
Ml  a*yi:*4  ^^si  vvw  ^isk  v^f  h;r.\  s..\i  a  .1;  t:*.  oa  ie  o:her-  My  angel,  as  I 
kiax^  aaiA.  ^JKi  Vft  r,^;  ><ii  I  sodisfnly  :Vc::i  iha:  I  was  favoured  with 

I  ltfar.1  Sv^»lcw  ^^«  ^<-    ^  c:.\'ia:fe"»>^x2&\^\iX^KA\Vxftatta 
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e  who  came  or  went  in  Kensington-gardens  now  ?  But  a  mellow 
iog  chuckle,  to  whicli  my  cars  hud  lutely  been  bappilj  a  stnmger, 
'b  me  start. 

"  III  met  by  snnlight,  proud  Temi-le,"  said  the  voice  I  knew  only 

And  Stephen  Lyndon   the  ontcast — Lyndon  of  the  nig — 

me  stamping  and  rolling  up.     I  thiak  I  haTc  already  said  that  his 

gait  often  reminded  me  of  a.  dwarf  Samuel  Johnson,     Ho  bad  a  habit, 

too.  of  rolling  bis  jocular  sajioga  about  on  bis  lips,  which  made  the 

'A  resemblance  still  odder.    It  was  some  time  eince  I  had  Been  him, 

iliough  I  knew  of  lat«  that  he  too  used  to  walk  in  Kensington-gar- 

1  '  us.     He  was  neatly  and  quietly  dreeaed  now,  and,  in  fact,  looked 

rather  as  if  he  were  going  in  for  calm  rcBpectability.     His  wig  was 

less  Guriy,  bis  hat  was  not  set  so  jantily  on  the  eide  of  hia  bead,  and 

be  was  not  emokiitg  a  cigar;  he  wore  black-cotton  or  thread  gloTCB;  he 

'  nd  a  bundle  of  seals  pendent  from  his  old-faahioned  fob.    Virtuona 

.;diocrity,  clearly;  heavy  uncle,  of  limited  means,  reconciled  with 

rovideuce, 

1  looked  at  him  thus  curiously  because  I  had  come  to  know  that 
'.<-'  mofit  always  study  his  "get-up"  a  little,  in  order  to  understand 
■  >  mood  of  mind  or  purpose.    Taking  all  things  together,  I  came  to 
;-  conclasion  that  he  had  watched  and  waited  for  me  deliberately,  and 
-..it  he  had  something  to  say.    I  did  not  seek  to  avoid  him,  or  get 
■1  of  him.    "Why  should  I  ?    Lilla  Lyndon  held  him  good  enough  to 
']---ak  to  her;  bow  should  I  think  myself  lowered  by  hia  companion- 
ship ?    I  resolved  even  to  do  my  best  to  be  courteous  and  civil  to  him. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lyndon  ?   We  have  not  met  for  some  time," 
"  No,  Temple — a  pity  too ;  such  congenial  spirits,  and  now,  I  may 
ftlmosC  say,  companions  in  a  common  enterprise.    We  have  not  met 
lately:  but  I  have  seen  you — I  have  seen  you  when  you  didn't  think  it, 
wild  youth.    You're  looking  well.  Temple,  as  far  as  flesh  and  worldly 
evidences  go;  you  are  growing  atont,  I  think,  and  your  get-up  is  rather 
dilTercnt  from  what  it  was  when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you 
— let  us  Bay  half  a  century  ago.    All,  Fortime  has  been  kind  to  you. 
Yon  are  no  longer  the  wretched  poor  devil  yoa  used  to  he.    I  have 
heard  of  your  success.  Temple,  with  a  sort  of  pride,  not  unmingled  with 
sniprise,  let  me  say ;  for,  between  ourseh-es,  I  never  thought  there  vaa 
aiDcb  in  you  except  voice.   I  told  Madame  Reicliatein  so  the  other  day." 
"Indeed!   You  have  seen  Madame  Reicbstein?" 
"I  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  ou  her;  wo  are  old  friends. 
She  does  not  foi^et  old  friends,  or  turn  up  her  noae  at  them,  B8  certain 
smaller  people  do,  to  whom  we  will  not  allude  more  particularly.   Now, 
a/ic  is  a  great  success :  there  is  genius,  if  you  want  it,  not  mere  lungs. 
Yta,  I  disparaged  you.  Temple,  to  her;  I  said  I  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  yon.    You  are  not  oiFended  ?" 
"Not  in  the  least." 
"  I  thoDght  yoa  woolda't.    Betweca  old  Eiieii^  ^ou  Yi^'n  ■,  a;&.W 
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never  concealed  from  yon  my  honest  opinion.    Yoa  see.  Temple^  / 
an  artist  in  soal.    I  faiow  r^  mnfiical  genins  when  I  find  it— iiUvrl  1 
Yes,  I  told  her  bo."  1 

«  Well  r 

*^  Well,  she  didn*t  seem  to  like  it.  She  oonyeyed  to  me — delicatd|f,  j 
of  conrscy  for  she  is  qaite  a  lady  in  manner,  that  let  me  tell  yon— db 
conveyed  to  me  that  she  thought  me  an  impertinent  old  idiot.   Of 
coarse  I  didn't  mind.    She  is  prejadioed  in  your  favour ;  anybody  cin 
see  that  with  half  an  eye.    May  I  sit  beside  yon  a  moment  ?^, 

''  Certainly ;  bat  I  am  going  immediately.** 

**  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  first ;  if  you  like,  I'll  walk  yonr  mj. 
Rather  not?  Well,  then,  let  ns  jast  sit  here  for  a  few  moments.  Afiar 
all.  Temple,  what  lovely  spots  there  are  in  London !  What  oooldbet 
more  charming  bit  of  woodland  than  this?  it  might  make  a  painter  of 
anybody.  To  know  London,  Temple,  is,  if  I  may  paraphrase  a  Cynou 
saying,  of  which  I  daresay  you  never  heard,  a  liberal  edncation.  When  i 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  Thiergarten,  or  the  Ptater,  is  then  m 
delicious  and  so  natural  a  glimpse  as  that?"  < 

He  pointed  with  his  cane  down  the  glade  into  which  Lilla  Lynda 
had  just  disappeared. 

"  I  saw  you  studying  that  vista  just  now.  Temple.  Evidently  joa 
have  an  artistes  eye,  although  I  confess  I  never  suspected  you  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before ;  but  you  looked  down  that  vista  as  only  an 
artist  or  a  lover  could." 

"  I  like  Kensington-gardens  very  much.  But  you  were  saying  I 
think,  that  there  was  something  particular  you  wished  to  speak  ofl" 

"  To  l>e  sure,  so  I  was  ;  I  approached  you  for  the  purpose.  But  I 
am  such  a  lover  of  natural  beauty,  that  it  makes  me  forget  eveiythiDg, 
especially  business.  Do  you  know.  Temple,  I  don't  believe  a  man  can 
be  really  religious  who  does  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that  sunbeam 
on  the  water,  and  that  shadow  on  the  grass.  I  don*t  think  such  a  man 
ought  to  expect  to  go  to  heaven.     Do  you?" 

"  I  don  t  think  some  of  us  ought  to  expect  to  go  to  heaven  in  any 
case.     But  you  had  something  special  to  say  ?" 

*'  Hard  and  practical  as  ever !  Ah,  Temple,  I  fear  there  is  in  you  very 
little  of  the  true  artist  nature.  Well,  it  makes  my  present  business  the 
more  easy :  1  might  j^rhaps  find  it  hard  to  open  it  gracefully  to  a  poet. 
To  the  business,  then.  The  fact  is.  Temple" — and  here  he  suddenly 
abandoned  the  tone  of  rodomontade  blended  with  banter  which  was  so 
common  with  Iiim,  and  assumed  a  cool,  dry,  matter-of-fact  way — "  the 
fact  is*  I  see  the  whole  game :  I  have  seen  it  all  along." 

"  Indeed!    May  I  ask  what  game — whose  game  Y* 

**No  nonsense.  Temple:  it  won't  do  with  me;  I  am  quite  up  to 

tkft  wbde  thing.    We  have  been  iv>wing  in  the  same  boat  this  some 

Hm^  althoogh,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  applying  such  a  dreadful  old 

k%  BOt ptfhaps  with ihe  «mft  ^"0^*  ^^\&%^^DAxiB&m|,^V Temple^ 
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and  we're  both  yery  fond  of  her,  in  a  different  sort  of  way ;  and  she 
will  have  a  good  fortune  of  her  own,  even  in  the  lamentable  event  of 
her  displeasing  her  respectable  and  yirtuons  father,  and  so  causing  him 
to  leave  all  his  money  to  her  step-sisters.  Her  mother  took  good  care 
of  her  in  that  way.  Ah,  Temple,  ingennons  youth,  what  a  sharp  fellow 
jon  are !" 

I  got  up  to  go  away,  disgusted  beyond  endurance. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Temple ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  fairly  and  like  a 
man.  Do  drop  your  rantipole  high-tragedy  airs  for  once.  You  have 
been  meeting  my  charming  and  innocent  little  niece  here  day  after  day; 
80  have  I.  It  goes  to  my  heart  sometimes  to  take  the  good  little  girl's 
money ;  but  I  do  take  it.  She  doesn't  want  it,  you  know — and  we  do. 
Now  your  game  is  just  the  same,  only  bigger  and  completer:  you  mean 
to  marry  the  girl,  and  have  her  fortune." 

**  It  is  utterly  and  ridiculously  false ;  and  were  not  anger  thrown 
away  on  such  a  creature  as  you — ^ 

*'  You  would  say  something  dreadful,  no  doubt.  Don't ;  anger  is 
thrown  away  on  me.  Glad  you  have  the  good  sense  to  see  that.  This 
is  the  point,  then.  /  don't  object  to  your  marrying  my  niece ;  you 
have  my  consent — on  conditions.  I  detest  Goodboy  so,  that,  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  creature  herself,  I  would  fall  on  my  knees  and 
thank  Heaven  if  she  married  a  pork-butcher's  boy  or  a  chimney-sweep, 
just  to  spite  him,  and  wring  his  gutta-percha  heart:  I  would,  by  the 
Almighty !  Now  then.  Temple,  to  business.  If  you  promise  to  make 
it  worth  my  while,  I'll  help  you  in  this.  You  shiJl  have  my  help  and 
countenance — what  you  will.  I  want  a  modest  income,  made  safe  to 
me  and  beyond  any  confounded  creature's  control.  Are  you  prepared 
to  enter  into  terms  ?  Look  here.  Temple.  Beauty,  virtue,  and  plenty 
of  money,  with  a  venerable  uncle's  blessing  I  all  at  your  command.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  how  much  you  are  disposed  to  stand  for  my 
oodperation.  If  I  am  not  for  you.  Temple,  I  am  against  you.  Make 
terms  with  me,  or  I  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  Goodboy  shall  know 
alL" 

"Now,  Mr.  Lyndon,  I  have  listened  to  you,  I  think,  with  great 
patience  and  self-control.  Pray  listen  to  me.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  any 
longer  your  fault  that  you  cannot  understand  what  good  intentions  and 
honour  and  honesty  mean ;  so  I  shall  not  waste  any  words  to  that  pur- 
pose on  you." 

"That's  a  good  fellow.  I  do  detest  virtuous  indignation  in  men; 
especially  when  combined  with  eloquence." 

"  I  shall  only  say,  you  don't  understand  me.  Go  and  do  your  best ; 
do  anything  you  please.  Say  anything  you  can  to  pain  and  grieve  that 
one  sweet  and  noble  nature  which  has  stooped  to  you  and  done  you 
kindness.  Her  you  may  grieve,  but  you  cannot  injure.  Play  the  spy, 
the  liar,  the  calumniator,  the  swindler,  as  you  like ;  but  don't  talk  of 
terms  or  rogue's  b&rgainB  with  me.  I  would  not  W'j  ^ova  ^^'soRfc^^*^^ 
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cost  of  a  sixpence.    I  would  not  accq)t  anj  eonditioiu  of  jom  to  wm 
my  life — and  hers." 

"  That  is  yotir  answer?" 

"  That  is  my  answer.** 

"  Now  look  here.  Temple,  my  good  fellow;  another  maa  might  lift 
offended,  bnt  I  don't  mind  any  of  yonr  nonsense.  Jost  don*t  be  in  a 
hnrry— don't  be  a  fooL  Beally,  Temple,  I  want  to  lettle-down  in  lift^ 
and  live  quietly  and  pleasantly.  I  b^;in  to  tire  of  racketing  abonii 
and  living  on  chance,  and  biUiardi%  and  soft-headed  ^Kxms^  and  d  . 
that.  I  am  getting,  yon  see,  a  little  into  yean,  thongh  peopte  tall  M' 
I'm  looking  wonderftilly  well  yet.  Can't  we  manage  thia  thing  iMjt 
Yon  want  that  charming  girl — ^why  not,  old  boy  ? — and  of  oomw  te 
money.  I  want  just  a  neat  little  annual  sum — a  little  pension,  just  li' 
keep  me  from  being  a  trouble  to  my  friends,  and  so  ibrth.  PlI  mid» 
take,  on  very  reasonable  conditions,  not  to  trouble  eten  Qoodboy— 
whom  may  a  truly  righteous  Providence  confeund ! — and  in  Hut  to' 
take  myself  off  to  Nice,  or  some  pleasant  somgr  place — I  love  warm 
climates — and  never  come  back  any  more.  Now  do,  like  a  good  M* 
low,  just  think  of  that.  Do  you  Imow — don*t  laugh  at  me! — I  post 
tively  would  rather  please  that  dear  girl  than  not;  and  if  my  turning 
respectable  on  a  decent  pension,  and  taking  myself  off,  would  do  it,  I 
really  am  open  to  terms.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to 
make  any  downright  sacrifice  for  my  niece — of  course,  between  men  of 
the  world,  that  sort  of  thing  is  nonsense;  but  I  would  rather  serve  her 
than  not.  I  should  like  to  live  quietly  at  Nice;  and  upon  my  word, 
if  my  wife  would  only  oblige  me  and  show  her  conjugal  devotion  by 
departing  to  that  world  where  all  virtuous  persons  ought  to  wish  to 
go,  I  don't  know  but  that  I  should  entertain  the  idea  of  marrying  some 
nice  little  girl  myself.  There  are  nice  little  girls,  sir,  let  me  tell  yon, 
who  would  not  be  entirely  averse  to  such  a  notion.  Now  think  of  all 
this,  Temple.  Think  of  me !  Think  of  what  a  thing  it  is  to  do  a  good 
action,  and  to  play  your  own  game  and  torment  your  enemies  at  the 
same  time." 

He  spoke  in  quite  a  solemn  and  pathetic  tone. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  answer.  Let  me  pass.  I  don't  want  to 
speak  more  harshly,  or  to  lose  my  temper," 

"  Confound  it !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  I  can't  under- 
stand this  at  all.  By  Jove !  the  fellow  must  be  privately  married  to  her 
already,  or  he  never  would  talk  in  this  cock-a-hoop  and  lofty  kind  of 
way.  There  is  an  alarming  air  of  security  and  confidence  about  him. 
— ^Now,  Temple,  fair  is  fair,  you  know.  I  always  thought  you  too 
honourable  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Do  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  tell 
me  what  is  your  game.    Imitate  my  candour,  and  speak  out." 

I  pushed  past  him ;  he  caught  me  by  both  arms,  and  looked  earnestly, 

scrutinisingly  into  my  face,    I  could  not  get  away  from  him  without 

an  exertion  of  positive  vioVenc^,   "Ha^  ^^  ^^^^TA^^fej^-^  ^x^s^^s  «nd 
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there  were  some  groups  of  people  scattered  here  and  there  sufficiently 
near  to  make  me  feel  anxious  to  avoid  any  scene.  I  stood  there  and 
allowed  him  to  study  my  face.  It  was  rather  a  ludicrous  business. 
With  his  twinkling  beady  black  eyes  he  peered  up  into  my  face,  stand- 
ing on  his  toes  meanwhile,  and  his  head  still  hardly  touching  my  chin. 
EUs  sensnouB  expressive  lips  were  working  unceasingly  with  eagerness 
and  cnriosity;  and  in  his  whole  expression,  attitude,  manner,  eyes,  there 
was  a  strange  blending  of  the  cunning  of  a  detective  and  the  wildness 
of  a  lunatic.  Far  back  in  the  depths  of  those  keen  twinkling  eyes  there 
was  sorely,  one  might  think,  the  reflection  of  a  madman's  cell.  The 
first  impression,  as  I  looked  at  him,  was  a  mere  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  I  conld  hardly  repress  a  laugh;  the  next  was  a  sense  of  the  horrible, 
and  I  found  it  not  easy  to  keep  down  a  shudder.  It  would  not  be  plea- 
sant to  wake  some  night  and  find  such  a  grip  on  one's  arms,  and  see 
sadi  eyes  peering  into  one's  face. 

When  he  had  scrutinised  me  apparently  to  his  satisfaction,  his 
countenance  underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  expression. 
Curiosity  and  eagerness  had  now  given  way  to  mere  contempt.  He  lite- 
rally flung  himself  off  from  me. 

"  Pah !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  idiot  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
His  enemy's  daughter  is  safe  enough  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He 
walks  in  Kensington-gardens  pour  des  prunes.** 

He  put  his  hat  a  little  more  jantily  than  before  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  nodded  an  ironical  farewell,  and  I  saw  him  a  moment  after  open- 
ing up  a  conversation  with  a  smart  nursemaid  who  was  in  charge  of  two 
obstinate  children. 

I  went  my  way,  not  rejoicing,  Heaven  knows,  but  at  least  relieved. 
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Shall  I  tell  yon  how  we  killed  the  bear. 
My  boy  Fritz  with  the  golden  hair  ? 
I  Btuck  in  my  hat  this  sprig  of  fir — 
Yoor  sister  Glara^  'twas  picked  by  her. 

The  bullets  I'd  rammed  down  hard  and  fiuit» 
My  horn  athwart  my  breast  I'd  cast ; 
Yet  I  would  not  fire  when  from  the  bnah 
The  hmd  leaped  gaily — Whoosh,  hoosh,  hoodi  I 

Because  'twas  the  bear  that  day  we  sought ; 
The  bear  that  our  bravest  dogs  had  fooghL-^ 
On  the  mountain-side  the  echoes  rang — 
I  saw  his  grizzly  snout — ^bmg-bang ! 

Crack  went  Uie  maple-twig  by  his  ear ; 
Konc  of  the  others  went  half  so  near. 
Then  he  came  at  me  ;  the  dogs  like  chaff 
He  scattered ;  again  I  went  piff-paff ! 

This  time  he  staggered,  and  rolled,  and  fell 

Very  near  twice  as  deep  as  hell.  ^] 

'Twas  love  that  helped  me  shoot  so  true ;  '' 

Clara,  'twas  thinking,  my  own,  of  you !  i 

I  shouted  to  Bupert  and  Hans,  Holh ! 
Then  sounded  my  horn,  Trara,  trara ! 
I've  promised  Clara  the  thick  brown  skin 
To  line  her  father's  cloak  within. 

That's  why  I  shot  so  well — ^kling-klang, 
Hoosh,  hoosh,  trara,  Hcisa,  bing-bang ! 
A  magic  bullet  I'd  cast  that  day : 
Zaniiel,  harm  me  not,  I  pray. 

My  boy  Fritz,  you're  a  hunter's  son; 

When  you  are  fit  to  handle  a  gun. 

You  too  shall  make  the  old  cliffs  laugh 

With  the  snap,  crack,  whistle,  bing-bang,  piff-paff ! 

W.  T. 
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In  a  short  time,  perhaps  the  most  splendid  memorial  this  age  has  seen 
will  be  completed,  and  the  stranger  in  London  will  be  most  attracted 
by  the  glittering  pinnacle,  the  lofty  canopy  with  its  incmsted  and 
sparkling  mosaics,  which  is  to  shelter  the  image  of  one  of  the  best  of 
princes.  This  noble  memorial,  on  which  the  existing  genius  of  the  king- 
dom is  to  exhaust  itself,  will  surely  be  the  most  satisfactory  record 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort's  virtues  and  genius ;  and  though  such  was 
the  last  thought  that  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  revered  and  much- 
loved  Royal  Lady  who  planned  the  whole,  it  will  indirectly  record 
the  untiring  exertion  of  one  who  has  mourned  as  widow  has  never 
mourned,  and  whose  mourning  has  been  soothed  as  widow's  mourning 
never  has  been  soothed, — by  the  most  responsive  accumulation  of  testi- 
monials, and  the  most  sympathising  shapes  of  grief.  Kings  have  died 
before  now,  the  most  popular  of  their  dynasty ;  royal  personages  have 
passed  away,  beloved  by  the  people — as  was  that  Princess  Charlotte 
whom  the  whole  kingdom  mourned ;  but  not  for  her  or  for  them  rose 
statues  in  many  cities. 

This  commemoration  of  the  departed  Prince  is  certainly  unique. 
No  kingdom  and  no  country  of  the  world  can  exhibit  so  remarkable 
and  unanmotis  a  manifestation  of  regret — so  positive  a  determination 
not  willingly  to  let  a  memory  die :  of  no  departed  hero,  statesman, 
warrior,  king,  or  priest  can  it  be  said  that  his  statues  are  to  be  counted 
by  dozens ;  and  there  is  no  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  empire  that 
does  not  show  its  memorial  to  the  departed  Prince. 

By  this  time  the  public  has  formed  its  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  man  thus  remarkably  celebrated.  That  opinion  grows  fairer 
every  day.  His  more  solid  gifts,  his  virtues,  his  wisdom,  his  good 
counsel,  his  domestic  qualities,  have  been  dwelt  on  often,  and,  best  of 
all,  because  indirectly  and  unostentatiously,  sketched  in  her  Majesty's 
Balmoral  volumes.    There  the  figure  of  the 

"  Silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be" 

stands  out  roundly  and  full  of  colour.  He  has  been  described  far  less 
suocessMly  in  the  official  catalogue  raisonni  manner,  which  indeed,  for 
a  correct  notion  of  character,  is  to  a  description  of  a  pattern  day  in  his 
Ltfe  m  the  Highlands  as  a  sale  catalogue  to  a  photograph  of  the  col- 
lection to  be  sold*  With  this  view  of  him  we  have  nothing  to  do  here ; 
it  is  now  as  familiar,  and  perhaps  as  well  worn,  as  the  Row  after  an 
VOL.  vm.  lasL 
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raiin^'s  hard  cantering.    Bat  there  is  another  aide  of  hia  character 
rhich  has  not  receiTed  the  consideration  it  deserrea — a  yiew  of  him 
18  the  accomplished  man,  the  student  with  elegant  taatea,  the  Bkilled 
latron,  the  artist,  the  man  who  delighted  in  the  aooomplishments  of 
ife  for  their  own  sake.    Xo  charactiy  ia  more  common  than  that  of 
he  titled  or  royal  dilettante;  in  no  matter  ia  the  rSls  so  tempting^ 
loes  a  little  go  so  far,  or  is  leoeiTed  with  so  much  flattery  and  fkYoar. 
A.  prince  with  a  smattering  of  the  arts  ia  invited,  almost  forced,  to 
take  the  place  of  arbiter,  or  of  musical  or  pictorial  critic    But  about 
the  Prince  Consort  there  was  a  ''note*'  of  quite  a  different  order.  Teited 
in  the  scTcrest  way,  he  was  here  perfectly  genuine^  and,  apart  from  Ui 
station  and  adTantages,  would  hare  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  trae 
artistic  feeling.   There  was  no  sham,  no  "play-acting,"  no  slipping  into 
the  critic's  gown.    Mr.  Carlyle  might  hare  scrutinised  his  credentUi 
here,  and  let  him  pass  as  a  man  that  **  meanf  what  was  true ;  so  that 
whatever  he  did  in  thai  direction  had  its  value  and  purpose.    He  had, 
first  of  all,  that  wonderful  German  gift,  which  at  the  beginning  is  resDy 
like  an  instinct  or  sixth  seuse — ^that  Kunst  which  gives  ao  much  Titd 
force  to  the  soul  of  that  coantiy.     We  need  only  take  up  the  bit 
strange  preaching  of  Wagner,  where  he  distiuguishes  between  the  troe 
German  principle  and  the  false  French  lacquer,  which  since  the  dajB 
of  Louis  XIV.  Las  infected  the  art-life  of  the  whole  of  Europe.    An 
august  i^trou  of  Wagner,  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  a  frantic  fanatico, 
and  his  fostering  encouragement  of  music  is  more  than  inconvenient 
to  the  clients  he  fosters.    The  small  vanity  of  persons  in  such  a  posi- 
tion is  sure  to  be  overset  by  the  delight  of  being  superior,  as  they 
think  it,  to  men  of  genius.    It  is  the  only  one  way,  too,  in  which  they 
can  obtain  this  fancied  superiority,  and  can  at  least  link  their  obscnrer 
names  with  those  which  are  certain  of  reaching  posterity.    The  mad 
idolatry  which  drags  Wagner  into  an  obtrusive  publicity,  and  forces 
him  to  the  front  of  a  royal  oi>era-box,  is  a  mere  whim,  and  will  pass 
by  when  a  newer  whim  succeeds. 

With  the  Prince  Cons^^rt,  this  taste,  and  the  fashion  in  which  it 
^as  exhibited,  was  far  difierent.    It  was  constant,  and  burned  with  a 
calm  steady  flame.    His  patronage  of  art  was  unobtrusive,  but  sub- 
stantial. It  was  the  picture  purchased  from  sheer  relish ;  the  little  gem 
bought  to  adorn  the  private  cabinet.    There  was  no  flashy  patronage 
of  the  greater  canvases.     Even  the  subjects  painted  as  commissions 
had  the  charm,  the  bloom  as  it  were,  of  an  association  with  some 
happv  incident,  some  pleasant  domestic  scene,  which  gave  them  a 
fresh  vitalitv.    With  music  it  was  the  same.    His  taste  was  of  the 
true  solid  German  order.     Readers  of  her  Majesty's  first  book,  the 
Earhj  Tearf,  will  recall  the  enthusiastic  letter  to  "  the  conoert-master 
Boeith  "  with  which  the  young  man  of  twenty  sends  Beethoven's  p^^ 
J^s  "Praise  of  Music'^o  a  singing-society,  a  piece  which  he  caUs 
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trmiinim  vxd  Iteittgelkblen.  He  ofTurs  himGelf  luodeBtlj  for  the  base 
solo,  "which,  ihoiigh  not  iuaportatit,  eeems  to  be  interesting."  It 
was  to  be  done  with  all  the  iustrumdatfl ;  and  there  was  a  Tiolin  obli- 
gau.  which  he  pronounced  very  beanlifnl,  and  which  every  true  critic 
will  •Ibo  pronounce  to  be  so.  Prince  Lotreostfia,  who  wa«  with  him 
U  flonn,  recalling  with  delight  little  sketches  of  tbc  old  stndent-dsyi, 
givev  a  troe  glimpse  of  (rerman  slndent-life  and  its  onthneiasm, — 
worth  hours  of  grinding  etady  and  a  tboasand  euna  of  midnight  oil, 
—and  l«lli  liow  Ihc  Prince  was  looked  on  among  the  young  men  as  a 
master  in  the  art. 

As  a  performer,  he  could  play  with  ^eat  taste  and  feeling  npou  the 
organ  t  and  in  thoir  journeys,  when  they  came  to  one,  the  Prince's 
fin^ra  were  sure  to  try  it.  And  in  his  visits  to  London,  before  hit< 
nurhapc,  ho  feemed  to  enjoy  llle  through  these  elegant  accomptish- 
nuits,  now  drawing,  now  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  with  tbe  Princess. 
There  was  a  true  enjoyment  in  all  this :  it  was  a  gennine  pastime, 
wbiuh  the  prolcsuonal  musical  dilettante  does  not  at  all  ali'ect ;  he 
nqntres  an  aiidi^ce  for  tiis  patronage.  No  one  relished  pnbllc  con- 
eeits  more,  and  the  Prince  had  that  personal  interest  in  the  mosic  and 
tlte  players  which  \i  such  a  dilTereut  thing  from  the  ordinary  sense 
of  "going  to  a  concert."  He  gave  an  exoellent  proof  of  this  in  his 
direction  of  the  Musical  Society's  Concert,  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  choose  the  music.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  selection.  The 
TCKuk  wits  an  admirable  programme,  fall  of  sound  music,  not  too  sob- 
Btontial,  and  a  choice  dircoted  by  the  nicest  taste.  This  was  giTen 
during  the  year  1640,  and  wafl  received  with  great  satiefaction  hy  the 
pubtiii. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  how  the  wish  to  create — that  is,  to 
:i]iOBC — always  attends  a  keen  enjoyment  of  any  art.  He  who 
.  .iabe«  prose  or  poetry  is  inclined  to  writ*  prose  or  verse,  if  not 
pocUy:  the  connoissenr  of  painting  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
palDt ;  while  there  is  soarcely  any  one  tiiat  plays  or  sings  tolerably 
who  has  not  attempted  the  "little  thing  of  bis  own,"  the  trifling 
sketch  or  morceau,  but  too  oHen  "composed"  at  the  pianoforte.  As 
a  role,  amatenr  compositions  are  not  bold  enough  to  be  bad ;  they 
aro  too  weak  and  insipid  to  be  offensive,  and  want  the  decision  which 
ta  tnelodrama  makes  "  Lbe  bold  bad  man."  The  villuny  is  too  milk- 
sud-tratery.    Amateur  tnnuual  writers,  too,  often  recall  rather  than 


Abont  the  year  184-1  or  1845,  a  doeen  aon^s  with  German  and 
Eogltah  words  were  rcpnblishi.'d  in  Kngiand,  which  were  announced  to 
be  the  work  of  the  two  royal  brothers  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Prince  Albert  and 
Prince  Ernest.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  might  declare  that  the  labours 
of  prince  or  noble  are  to  be  received,  as  it  vrere,  with  head  uncovered, 
Uiu  mere  e&'ort  being  a  cODdesccnsiou, — it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
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that  these  Bongs  do  not  in  the  least  require  anj  sapport  from  sndi  i 
prerogative. 

At  that  time  the  great  British  public  was  deplorably  ignonni— 
and  incurious  also— as  to  foreign  music;  it  was  but  just  beginning 
to  make  acquaintance  with  what  were  called  ''the  German  songB." 
EUcken^  GUrschman,  Keller,  and  others  of  that  school,  were  indeed 
admired  by  a  few  of  real  taste ;  but  the  crowd  were  listening  with  de- 
light to  things  by  Messrs.  Olorer  and  Alexander  Lee,  and  conddeied 
these  the  very  perfection  of  true  music.  Who  does  not  recall  the  ballad 
of  that  era,— Uie  **  We  met,  'twas  in  a  crowd,"  the  **  Come  to  nu^* 
and  other  innumerable  invitations  of  that  pattern  ?  Some  things  of 
the  same  sort  are  still  chanted,  but  they  are  chanted  for  the  gronnd* 
lings.  Now  our  songs  of  this  ordeiv— the  ''Claribel**  description  em 
— are  on  a  higher  and  worthier  modeL  The  historian  of  EngM 
music,  though  that  will  be  a  short  history,  after  all,  will  have  to  tnoe 
the  surprising  influence  of  the  German  school.  And  he  will  hare  to 
own  also  that  these  dozen  royal  songs  came  &r  too  soon,  before  tte 
public  education  began,  before  Mr.  Chappell  devised  his  fulmiT^ 
Popular  Concerts.  They  are  sound  good  music ;  el^ant  often,  end 
certainly  not  conventional  in  shape.  An  English  amateur  composer,  1 
and  csiKvially  an  amateur  composer  of  rank,  is  certain  to  trip  along 
the  rosrular  walks  of  the  ordinary  pattern ;  and  we  know  the  regols* 
tiv>n  aivompaniment  which  might  be  written  by  machinery.  Bat  in 
iho$o  Ocrnian  songs  of  Prince  Albert  there  is  an  unconventional  variety, 
with  a  fnv  fanoy  and  imagination,  with  a  solid  purpose,  which  ii 
nwvly  soon.  They  will  bo  found  "  to  hold  their  own,"  as  the  phiaie 
nms«  foarlo^Iy,  when  put  beside  productions  of  greater  name  and  ftr 
more  protoRsion.  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the  works  of  profes- 
Monal  iV:w{yvsors. 

h  i*  ouri.nis  to  look  over  the  joint  work  of  these  two  young  patri- 
\-:au:^  anvl  sot^  whai  enihusiasm,  what  feeling,  there  is  both  in  words 
avaI  :uu*u\  Thoy  show  besides  a  true  affection ;  many  of  the  little 
»;as'.5a$  Ivirc  writua  by  ose  brv»ther  for  the  other  to  set  to  music. 
Ouo  owu  ;*  ao.v;ros^\i  iVndlv  ••  To  mv  Brother." 

Wf,:  >k*  'Ar.f  c«;n  licNi  ccschwiegen. 
xv*  ;^  he-sue  *ufiK5tcha. 

I^«?«  ^  iff  K'JkT.^  r&rte»  Wehn .' 

X  •.^;  rs  r  ^^vwrs  d*r.r  «rir.r  *.1^iftp, 

\V(r.l>3  .:.-*  -^rai;:*^  i^  »»^h  bier  ? 

X  ,■*  ,>,r  .*ii^.v»,i  s;:..".<3i  v-'.jji. 
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hich  has  been  rendered : 

And  haT6  I  the  Muee  forsaken , 

Though  I  loved  her  once  so  well  ? 
I  will  now  her  strains  awaken, 

All  a  brother's  love  to  telL 

Far  though  thou  art  doomed  to  wander, 

Still  the  winds  can  reach  to  thee, 
Can  tell  thee  abeence  makes  me  fonder, 

Can  ask  thee  if  thou  think'st  of  me. 

They  can  breathe  in  softest  measure, 

They  can  reach  where  thou  dost  roam  ; 
They  can  whisper  promised  pleasure, 

And  guide  thy  heart  to  love  and  home. 

Here  is  a  pleasing  token  of  mntnal  affection,  and  though  the  Eng- 
h  yersion  sayonrs  more  of  Bnnn  than  of  Tennyson,  the  German  is 
cnest.  The  music  is  in  the  tme  German  strain,  beginning  with  the 
aple  fferiz,  mem  Herz  pattern  common  to  many  a  German  song,  with 
rfeh  change  of  the  sort  to  which  KUcken  is  so  partial,  and  a  pretty 
d  original  phrase  before  entering  on  the  harden : 


Ouia«ktheeifUi<mthiiik*stof     me,  Oan  adi  thee  if     thou   thiiik*st    of   me. 


^ 


5^ 


^^ 


^m 


LB  is  a  gracefol  phrase  of  introdnction,  and  what  follows  is  singularly 

tty. 

Choice  some  Italian  yerses  attracted  the  Prince's  fimcy;  and  with 

t  wish  to  make  them  his  own  in  some  fashion,  which  is  the  homage 

always  offer  to  what  we  like,  he  set  to  work  to  put  music  to  them. 

3  result  is  a  singularly  pretty  song,  quaint  also,  as  suiting  the  old- 

iioned  words, 

*' Ah,  che  il  destino,  mio  bel  tesoro, 
Altro  che  pene  non  ha  per  me." 

!s  worth  while  quoting  this  little  song  here,  and  without  giying  it 
exaggerated  praise,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  pre- 
36  of  musicianship,  and  of  a  mind  that  was  writing  because  it  had 
Lought  to  express,  and  could  express  it  clearly. 
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In  the  treatment  of  this  little  strain  is  a  certain  richneHs,  and  m 
ambition,  unlike  that  of  the  amateur,  to  make  the  accompanimeD 
as  important  as  the  melody.  There  is  also  an  onconTentional  bra ' 
i/ii/-iip  of  the  melody  which  shows  science,  and  a  plaintirenees  at  U 
passage  marked  A  which  shows  a  true  feeling  and  reflection  of  tl 
words. 

Throngh  theao  songs  there  is  a  strong  leaning  to  minor  keys; 
these,  which  are  always  rocks  ahead  for  amateurs,  are  not  bo  bucc 
as  the  others.     There  is  a  danger  of  monotony.     "The  bark  e 
wildly,"  £s  freibet  die  Wells,  is  in  O  minor,  and  has  an  excellent  "sto 
passage.     Wackst  Lkbehen,  a  sort  of  slumber  song,  is  truly  Gem 
very  sweet  and  pretty,  and  worthy  of  Xiicken  himself.    It  may,  indee 
be  said  that  the  seyere  musician  or  critic  wonld  dismiss  these  effod 
as  trifling,  or  hint  grimly  at  the  necessity  of  complaisance  when  I 
prince  coodescenda  to  set  music-paper  before  him,  and  blot  don^ 
crotchets  and  quavers.    But  it  may  be  repeated,  that  these  compt 
tions  have  a  sentiment  and  to^  feeling,  without  which  mere  echolai 
training  is  utterly  ineffective. 

There  is  also  a  great  rariety  in  these  little  pieces, 
splendour,"  leh  zog  aufmeinen  Lcbms  Wegeii^  has  some  orip 
and  phrases,  tliough  otherwise  not  so  pretty  as  its  companioiifl.<| 
Liehchen,  hnnm,  is  in  the  old-fashioned  canzonet  style,  and  n 
suggested  by  one  of  Haydn's  graceful  songs ;  though  here,  too,  1 
fancy  for  rich  accompanimeut  is  evident, 

But  the  song  to  be  most  admired  is  that  called  Wfe  es  rata 
dort  vin  die  Wipfel,   which  is  better  known  as  "Sounds  are  in  t 
forest  dying,"  and  which  is  singularly  graceful,  with  a  flow  of  nielod 
that  is  really  charming,  while  the  change  from  one  key  into  anothi^ 
though  it  seems  a  little  violent  at  first,  is  so  rich  and  satisfactory  as  tl 
satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  ear.  Any  true  musician  will  be  delighti 
with  the  melodious  stream  of  rich  chord  and  flowing  song,  which  c 
tainiy  deserves  to  be  rescned  from  the  oblivion  to  which  light  mnsic,  fl 
only  a  year  old,  seems  destined  to  be  consigned. 


(JTo  !in  absmf  Jrim!). 
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Hark  I  a  voice  from  vale      and  mountain ;    Sure    -    ly  'tis     the 
Wer    bewegt  wohl  Flor      und  Wipfelf      wara       der   sanfte 


jMi^iujji  ji.iJij-n^rjT^i 


^m 


i 


:»: 


m 


u 


Un  poco  piu  mosso. 


Tia  the  breath  of    ev*ning 
Wie  die       A-bendwin-de 


I 


steal  -  ing      O  -  ver   field    and     o  -  ver   grove, 
we  -  hen,     zie  -  hen      ii   •  ber  Feld  und  Bain, 


Breathing  sounds    of      gen  -  tlest 
fh  -  chem    Wie  -  sen,    kob  -  sen 


fBdingy  Sounds  of   transport,  sounds  of    love  I    Sounds       of  transport,  sounds  of 
Be -en,   wei  -  chen   nor  dem  Hon  -  den-schein  I      wei  -  chen  nur  dem     Mon  -  den- 


m 


t 


level 


Tis  the  breath  of  ev*  -  ning  steal-ing    O  -  ver 
Wie  die    A    -    bendwinde        we-hcn,  lie  -  hen 


r  f  r  '^T^T 
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1 


field     and  o  -  v«r   gro««^       Breattaing  toondi  of    fSB-tleife    fotl  -  In^       

ii    -  bcr  Feld  und  Kain,        U  -  chem    Wie  -  sen    kilt  -  wn      fie  -  en,   wdl  - 


^ 


rrrr^ 


tnui-«port, sounds  of      lore!     Sounds  of     tmn-eport,  ramdiof       lofol 
nur    dem  Mon-den  -  scheinl    wei-ehen    nor   dem    Mon  -  dm  -  idlieln  1 


H  »■  I  :1  l^V 


Piu  lento 


Ze-phyrs,  as       ve     float    o*er 
Die  ihr     mifc    oem     O  -  dem 
Piu  Imto 


TO  -  ses.     Kiss  -  ing       er*  -  ry  flow*r  to 
lin  -  de      Jo  •  dee    Bliim-chien  zait   be 


rcHtf  Seek  my  friend   whore  he        re  -  po  -  sc».  Breathe    your  balm  with  - 

griis^jt,  Higt  mir,   lau     -     e     A   -  bend  -  win-de     wo  'den  Freund  fhr 
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^ 


-in 
jetzft 


pml. 


-^4V~^ 


.^         ptu  mouo. 


Irit       broMt! 
be    -   griiflstF 


^Jj    J   i^P 


While  your  wel-oooM       pro   - 
Flat  -  tert    um    ibn         el      •    ne 


6((  piu  motso.  pp 


zz 


p 


cheers  him.  While  ye     float    a  -round  him       free, 
Wei  •  le,     Mgt  inm,  daaa  ich     um   ihn         bin. 


Bay  that       ab-aenoe    but    en 
ihr,  alB         Triger,  bringt  in 


dears  trim.  And  bear  this  song  a     dfl     from   me,   Andbearthls     song    a        gift  . 
El-le        ihmdies   klei-ne  £ied-chen    bin,  ihmdics     klei- ne       Lied 


y  jiTi^'i 


I'    h     r    'I-     K 


P 


/•^ 


m 


zz 


1: 


zc 


fWm     mel 
obea     bin. 


P        ritaru     e        dim 


f 


^m 


^ 


zz 


i 


So  with  "  Yonder  thon  shalt  find  the  blessin j^,"  Jenseits  wirst  du 
Ruhefinden^  which  is  elegant  and  rich  in  treatment,  and  also  light  and 
fancifaL  Indeed  it  might  pass,  to  a  person  who  had  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn's  *'  Son  and  stranger*'  lingering  in  the  ear,  as  a  fragment 
of  that  deligbtM  little  work. 
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itefry  {y  B.  Bdbdk.  JTumt  iji  Pamci  turn 


^^ 

UiouihiltHndllM 
wintfdu    Boh-« 

■Jsls-fiTiiSw-r 

:f** — J    J..I  jj 

T— frl 

nj7T||  nr 

,  ,,    1  1    1 

Bu^-B-JJ'  1-3 

"m^ 

J  ■aTd'^^^ 

SSPst^fe'^ 

k'r'jj  i;vjH-ht  '■      I--        1  • 

^    Ti-^ 

IB 

■B 
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Who,    in    deep   ob    -     liv-ious  gloom,  Sleeps  the    slnm-ber        of   the       tomb, 

der      in    fe«  -  ten     Schlaf  gewiegt,  in    der      kiih-Ien        £r-de         liegt, 


tjf  I  J  r  mI 


All  that  causes  here  oar  sorrow. 

That  pains  the  good  or  daonts  the  brare,— 
All  shall  ranish  in  that  morrow 

Which  shall  dawn  beyond  the  grave. 
What  shall  check  the  soul's  aspiring? 
What  shall  stop  her  flight  untiring  ? 

Bright  as  mom  and  fresh  as  youth, 

Bbe  shall  seek  the  Source  of  Truth ; 

She  shall  seek  the  Bouroe  of  Truth. 


Was  idi  zu  beweinen  babe, 
Irrthum,  Thorheit,  Selbstbetrug, 

Alles  scheidet  sich  im  Orabe, 
Nichts  erschwert  des  Qeistes  Flug : 

Nie  ermiiden  Ihn  die  Schwingen, 

Bastlos  wird  er  welter  dringen  ? 
Und  auf  unbegrenzter  Bahn, 
Froh  dem  Ziel  der  Wahrheit  nah*n ; 
Froh  dem  Ziel  der  Wahrheit  nah'n. 


At  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Prince  one  of  his  compositions  was 
perfonned,  to  which,  therefore,  a  touching  interest  attaches.  This  was 
m  chorale,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  effort  of  the  Prince's  known  to 
ihe  public,  and  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  rest. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  monotony  of  a  style  of  writing  which, 
indeed,  saye  in  the  hands  of  a  very  great  master,  can  scarcely  take 
the  shape  of  anything  original.  Aib,  however,  it  was  thus  solenmly 
anociated  with  tiiis  good  Prince  and  accomplished  gentleman,  it  may 
be  inserted  here. 
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||l0fo  Bbstd  iJpn  f^rnxx  ot  put  ^tfeoibn  I 


BMby  hjf  EicBsiTDOiir. 

A«  t 


rif."^ 


Mume  6^  Pbikgx  Mlmmxi. 


^^  -^IJ  ;IJ>JU  Jl"JJrJ  |J  J|f  H 


=F 


How  sweet  thii  hour  of  pure  do  •  vo  •  tion.  Hoar  to  tboatfat  and  (M-iRf 

O     wun- der  -  te  -  rei    tie  -  fee  Bdiwlngeii  I  Vie  dn-Mm     bn  nodi  uf  der 


^  p'  f "1  r  1^ ij  ^ i^g 


22Z3PS 


* 


I 


I 


:^=t: 


1=t: 


P^ 


zz: 


^    « 


d«(tr;  Whra  Mature  wakes  with  tweet  e-no-tioii,    Andteemato 
Welti  BleWU-der  nor  eicli    lei-nrin-gen,     Ala  g^dcr 

f%  m  • 


lier  Ka-ker  narl 

dllMfa*B8lU-l0N4i 


2 

I  Bccm  amid  a  n^w  creation, 
I  feci  affliction  haste  away ; 

Worldly  trial  and  vexation 
Fly  tjefore  ho  bright  a  day. 

3 

£«rth,and  all  its  otro  and  sorrow. 
Is  a  transient  nifrht  to  me. 

Leading  to  a  brighter  morrow 
Tliat  shall  dawu  to  bliss  and  thee  ! 


Wake,  n.y  harp,  and  pour  thy  measure. 
But  to  strains  that  holiest  fn* ; 

Bimj  the  pure  ecstatic  pleasure. 
lx)nl,  that  dwells  alone  with  thee ! 


Ich  fiihle  mich  wie  mngesehaffeo. 
Wo  ist  die  Sorge  nun  und  }(oth  ? 

Was  mich  nocli  gcstcm  wollf  erschlaffen 
Ich  Bchiim'  mich  dess  im  Uorgenroth. 


Die  Welt  mit  ihrem  Oram  nnd  Crlikke 
Will  ich  ein  Piljper,  froh,  bcreit, 

Bctreten  nur  wie  eine  Briicke 
Zu  dir,  Hcrr,  iiberm  Btrom  dor  Zeit. 


Und  huhlt  mein  Lied,  auf  Welt^u«t  laucrad. 
Urn  nchn6den  Sold  der  Eitelkeit. 

Zerschlaff  uiein  Saitonspii»l  nud  schaucrud 
Sch>\cig  ich  ror  dir  in  Ewigkcit. 


There  is  also  a  very  simple  but  touchiDg  sort  of  Volkslied,  unpub- 
lished as  far  as  is  known,  and  beginning  "  Einsam,'* 

This,  then,  is  a  fair  review  of  these  agreeable  efforts,  which,  by 
their  own  unadorned  merits,  deserve  recognition.  But  they  are  far 
more  valuable  as  an  index  of  real  accomplishment  and  of  true  senti- 
ments ;  and  will  have  their  part  in  proving  the  Prince  to  have  be^ 
a  man  of  elegant  tastes  and  true  feeling.  The  oft-quoted  image  of» 
straw  proving  the  direction  of  the  wind  holds  good  here — and  any 
musician  may  be  safely  appealed  to,  to  say  whether  these  piecea  do  not 
show  true  instinct  and  refinement. 
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PoOLOLOOY  has  {H^pared  strange  Burprises  for  lis :  it  has  introduced 
tt  to  Aryan  anoestors,  of  whose  existence  we  had  no  previous  concep- 
tioD;  it  has  shown  ns  that  the  Hindoo  is  oar  cousin,  a  little  farther 
loaoTed  than  Slare  and  Gelt,  than  Gaul  and  Roman,  but  still  a  col- 
lateral descendant  of  our  original  Aryan  progenitor,  who  kept  flocks  and 
lificds  and  reaped  his  cGcn.  in  Central  Asia;  it  has  shown  us  that  In- 
dia and  Zeus  were  merely  different  names  for  the  same  mythological 
ooDoeption ;  and  now,  by  the  help  of  the  Rig  Yeda  and  the  laws  of 
Haooii,  it  has  proved  tiiat^  after  all,  Indra  and  Zeus  are  quite  par- 
vmm  in  the  world  of  mythology,  and  that  the  chief  religion  of  primi- 
tife  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo  cousin,  consisted  for 
QOitarieB  in  the  worship  of  underground  gods — his  own  dead  ancestors. 

Thus,  when  we  ttiink  of  primitive  Greek  and  Roman  worship,  we 
Host  dismiss  firom  our  mind^s  all  notion  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Diana 
and  Apollo,  Minerva,  Pluto,  and  Neptane,  and  all  the  venerable  hier- 
aichy  who  feasted  on  Olympus,  and  were  served  out  of  elegant- shaped 
ewers  by  Hebe  and  Ganymedes.  The  first  worship  of  Greek  and 
Roman  was  the  worship  of  the  dead ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  will 
enlighten  us  much  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  obscure  passages  in  old 
writers,  and  the  reason  of  many  otherwise  unintelligible  ceremonies— 
kq)t  alive  even  up  to  the  time  of,  and  after,  the  advent  of  Christianity. 

Vespasian,  just  before  his  death,  exclaimed  mockingly,  "Alas,  I 
think  I  feel  my  divinity  coming  upon  me !"  Vce,  pulo  Deus  fio  I — ^he  being 
evidently  a  sceptic  as  to  the  a^oiheosis,  or  promotion  to  divinity,  of 
deceased  emperors ;  which  seems  to  us  so  strange  a  proceeding  when 
we  first  read  of  it.  However,  the  excepti(mal  apotlteoses  of  Roman 
emperors  were  but  the  last  surviving  application  of  a  belief  which 
had  formerly  been  universal.  In  the  prehistoric  times  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  not  only  every  celebrated  man,  but  every  man  whatever  who  be- 
kmged  to  a  family  which  counted  as  a  family  and  was  not  an  outcast 
oaoe,  became  a  divinity  on  his  death  to  his  descendants,  who  worshipped 
in  him,  and  all  ancestors,  the  principle  of  life  which  they  inherited. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  they  fancied  their  progeni- 
ton  were  taken  up  to  any  sort  of  Olympus,  or  spent  pleasant  after-lives 
in  the  twilight  repose  of  the  Elysian  fields.  Olympus  and  the  Elysian 
fields  were  quite  a  later  invention,  and  only  heroes  of  very  exemplary 
merit  were  ever  promoted  to  those  quarters  at  all.  No ;  they  imagined 
that  in  after-life  the  dead  continued  existence  in  some  sort  of  dim 
nadeigroiiQd  munduSf  or  region,  to  which  they  found  access  firom  their 
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graves.     The  primitive  Greek  and  Roman  buried  his  &ther,  not  u  in 
later  times  by  the  road-fiide,  but  in  a  field  near  bis  bouse,  mi  \\f 
ancestors  were  deposited  there  one  after  the  other;  and  the  deu.'eiuiuiLi 
believed,  in  a  benighted  way,  that  they  bad  need  of  meat  and  dtiui 
tbey  placed  food  in  their  tombs,  and  even  holes  were  made  ta  Ui- 
ground  into  which  wine  and  milk  could  be  ponred  for  tlie  tue  ofth 
deceased ;  and  it  was  thought  that  nnless  this  nndergroniid  popalaH' i; 
were  duly  conHidered,  paid  attention  to,  and  properly  kept  good-lcn: 
pered  with  regnlar  sapplies  of  comestibles,  they  would  not  rest  qui*: 
There  wan  immenee  power  of  doing  mischief  in  them;  sod  H  Mm--- 
numbers  must  have  become  in  time  something  overwhelming,  tii^. 
were  served  more  in  fear  than  in  reverence.     The  ordinaiy  pagan,  tr, 
eschewed  the  dangerous  heresies  of  philoBOphy,  np  to  the  last  ooDtJCD-  - 
to  feed  the  eonl  of  his  great-grandfather  in  good  faith,  Icfag  tfv.- 
sophists  and  aceptice  had  ceased  to  do  so  from  any  other  motiw  tt 
avoidance  of  public  scandal,  after  the  death  of  Anaxagora 
or  when  the  acofting  Lucian  wrote,  "  if  a  man  has  no  son  to  foeJ  Ij 
after  death,  his  sonl  is  condemned  to  everlasting  hanger." 
pleasant  thing  this,  for  a  neighbour  to  believe  that  an  impioos  hi 
holder  hard  by  waa  keeping  the  sonls  of  his  ancestors  in  a  b 
raving  famine ;  and  that  thus  a  whole  multitnde  of  angry  spirit*  * 
let  loose  on  society,  to  inflict  npon  it  all  kinds  of  disasters — frigU 
diseases  for  the  body,  mildew  and  blight  for  their  com-harreetii  4 
to  Bjieak  of  their  going  over  and  siding  with  the  enemy  in  CMCfl 
warftire.    Consequently  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  on  bad  t 
with  his  underground  relatives  had  little  mercy  to  expect  from  tl 
about  him ;  it  was  no  matter  if  yon  put  him  to  death,  for  yon  a ' 
ap|)case  him  in  his  after-life  by  feeding  him  properly,  and  giving  II 
milk  and  honey,  or  anything  else  snppoeed  to  be  pleasant  for  a  g 
and,  provided  some  other  male  descendant  was  left  to  continne  to  fi 
the  family-anc'estors,  the  whole  community  would  be  a  gainer. 

Up  to  the  present  day  the  Hindoos  still  preserve  the  cot 
giving  repasts  to  the  dead. 

Even  in  the  Angnstine  age,  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  bnrial  of  Pi  . 
dome,  says  they  shnt  his  sonl  np  in  his  tomb ;  and  Cicero  writtti,  tfal  I 
dead  were  formerly  believed  to  lead  the  rest  of  their  exiBtcnce  n  " 
ground :  for  men  of  oar  race,  at  all  events,  never  seem  to  havfl  e 
twned  the  notion  that  the  soul  vas  mortal,  and  had  finished  ita  a 
with  the  breath  of  the  body. 

So  completely  indeed  did  the  ancients  believe  that  tho  dead  livtd 
IB  onderground  life,  that  they  placed  not  only  wine  and  food,  bnt  anu. 
HiHywtt  and  riotliiiig  in  their  tombs.  The  Etruscan  sepalchres  are  little 
\fltalilbrrs  Btlcd  up  with  every  domestic  comfort;  and  they  t 
riirts  and  horses  over  their  places  of  interment,  so  that  th«  C 
might  not  want  abccoming  state  in  the  nnder-world.  After  tba  taptan 
of  Troy,  when  the  Grwk  chiefs  were  abont  to  fetnm  liom*  with  a  to 
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captive  allotted  to  each  of  the  leading  men,  they  Bacrificed  Polyxena 
to  Achilles ;  she  was  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  he  had  a  right  to  have 
heir  down  below.  Phryxes,  we  read  in  Pindar,  died  in  Colchis,  in  a 
strange  land,  and  was  bnried  there ;  bnt  he  did  not  like  it ;  he  suffered 
from  home^ckness,  and  he  appeared  in  spirit  to  his  descendant,  and 
told  him  to  go  and  fetch  his  soul  and  bring  it  back  to  Greece. 

The  **  sit  tUn  terra  levts,**  then,  like  many  expressions  whose  use 
sarriyes  obsolete  beliefs  and  customs,  had  a  much  fuller  meaning  in  it 
originally  than  it  had  in  later  times,  when  no  one  believed  any  longer 
in  sobterranean  life.  The  family  of  the  deceased,  after  closing  the  tomb, 
called  three  times  by  name  on  the  manes  of  the  dead  person,  and  wished 
them  a  happy  existence.  Then  they  said,  '<  Fare  thee  well,  &re  thee 
welly  fare  thee  well ;  may  the  earth  be  light  upon  thee  I*" — so  that  the 
very  expression  "  fare  thee  well,'*  like  the  "  siste  viator"'  now  so  common 
in  churchyards,  had  some  real  significance  in  its  early  use :  the  descen- 
dants of  the  dead  were  very  anxious  their  ancestors  should  fare  well 
and  have  no  cause  to  be  spiteful. 

From  this  primitive  &ith  was  derived  the  sacred  duty  of  giving 
the  body  a  proper  tomb,  one  of  the  most  imperative  of  ancient  sacred 
observances.  That  the  soul  which  was  not  duly  interred  was  supremely 
miserable,  all  antiquity  believed.  It  was  a  public  crime  not  to  lay  the 
dead  vrith  all  the  usual  observances  in  a  proper  tomb,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Athenians  condemned  to  death  their  generals  even 
though  they  had  won  for  them  the  great  sea-fight  of  Aigospotamos, — 
they  had  neglected  to  inter  their  slain  soldiers.  The  generals  were  phi- 
losophers, and  had  a  strong  taint  of  infidelity  about  them,  and  thought 
tliat  the  duty  of  saving  their  ships  from  a  coming  storm  was  before  that 
of  burying  their  dead;  but  on  their  return  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
made  a  public  procession  in  long  mourning  robes,  to  demand  vengeance 
for  the  unburied;  and  the  Athenians  fully  believed  that  their  dead 
citizens  would  exact  retribution  upon  them,  if  they  fEdled  to  avenge 
the  unburied  misery  of  these  defenders  of  their  country,  so  they  put  the 
generals  all  to  deatib  on  religious  grounds,  and  for  their  own  safety. 

The  tombs  too  were  temples  as  well  as  sepulchres;  the  dii  maneSy 
the  manesqm  sepuUi  of  Yirgil,  the  6toi  p^^^woi,  cxtvai/ioi,  cuyytvsTg,  re- 
sided there ;  there  was  an  altar  in  front  of  it  for  offering  sacrifices ; 
and  the  necessity  of  performing  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancestral  tomb 
was  so  great,  that  we  see  Roman  generals,  in  time  of  war,  leaving  their 
armies  without  a  chief  in  the  most  critical  situations,  to  come  home  and 
ai^>ease  the  souls  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  Senate,  so  far  from  being 
iU3gry,  would  probably  have  deprived  them  of  their  command  had  they 
not  done  so— if  they  had  been  so  irreligious  as  to  neglect  their  dii 
manes  in  times  of  difficulty,  when  the  dty  had  especial  need  of  their 
protection.  For  as  soon  as  the  dii  mams  received  no  longer  their 
doe  supply  of  cakes  and  victims,  of  wine  and  milk,  they  came  out  of 
their  tombs  and  wandered  abouti  unhappy  and  revengeful^  and  were 
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Horaoe  neyer  in  his  conntrj-hoiue  snpped  before  his  hearth-fire  without 
perfiHining  the  aocnstomed  rites. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  rite  we  can  form  no  possible  conception ; 
but  as  the  same  cnstom  was  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Manon  for  the 
Hindoo,  it  mnst  be  immense — ^practised  when  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Hindoos  were  yet  one  family,  and  brought  to  Greece  and  Italy  from 
Central  Asia.  The  laws  of  Manon  say,  '^  The  Brahmin  shall  never  eat 
rice  of  the  new  harvest  without  making  a  first  offering  to  the  domestic 
altar.  For  the  sacred  fire  is  desirous  of  grain,  and  when  it  is  not  so 
honoured  will  consume  the  existence  of  the  neglectful  Brahmin.'' 

The  altar-fire  became  in  time  personified — itfria,  hesUa — became  the 
goddess  Yesta,  one  of  the  most  benign,  but  chaste  and  venerable,  of 
dl  the  deities,  whose  fire  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  pure  hands 
of  the  yestal  virgins ;  a  goddess  of  order ;  not  like  the  dark  and  terrible 
&fiyxri  or  Necessity,  but  of  the  gentle,  moral  order  of  human  nature. 

The  first  religion  of  Greek  and  Roman,  then,  was  entirely  domestic; 
each  family  worshipped  its  own  hearth  and  its  own  ancestors.  The 
stranger  was  carefcdly  excluded ;  nay,  his  presence  was  a  profanation. 
Hearth,  laresy  maiusy  and  demons,  composed  the  hoi  fiOxioh  the  dii 
pmaUSy  the  peculiar  deities  of  each  family ;  which  prepared  its  rites 
after  its  own  ancestral  fashion,  with  which  none  might  interfere. 

Every  morning  and  every  evening  the  family  assembled  to  pray 
befixre  the  domestic  altar.  Each  fiunily  was  then  a  religious  associa- 
ti<m;  but  there  was  this  peculiarity,  that  the  worship  of  the  family 
could  only  be  perpetuated  by  a  male  chief.  Hence  all  the  primitive 
laws  of  Greek  and  Roman  were  directed  to  the  care  of  preserving  the 
wordup  in  a  direct  line  of  males;  and  h^ice  came  many  anomalies 
of  the  old  Roman  law  which  are  still  a  puzzle  to  its  professors. 

Community  in  family  worship  was  essential  to  be  considered  a 
member  of  a  family ;  therefore  the  descendants  of  a  daughter  who  had 
married  into  another  family,  and  consequently  adopted  another  form  of 
funily  worship,  could  no  longer  inherit  property  from  her  own  family. 
She  had  no  longer  any  community  of  worship  with  them,  and  hence 
OffnaM^  or  relatives  by  the  female  side,  never  inherited  by  the  rules  of 
Soman  law.  All  celibacy  also  was  consequently  impious  ;  it  was  the 
came  of  evil  to  all  the  population ;  it  put  an  end  to  hereditary  wor- 
dup;  and  the  son  was  called  the  saviour  of  the  paternal  hearth.  Hence 
loo  the  favour  with  which  adopted  sons  were  regarded  by  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  still  are  by  the  Hindoo  law.  The  adopted  son  could  keep 
ilhre  the  worship  of  the  dead  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  What 
JHflknkies  about  the  rights  of  adopted  sons  have  not  arisen  before  the 
ligUdi  in  India^  who  would  never  consent  to  recognise  the  rights  of 
flit  aAopied  sons  of  the  native  princes! — rights  which  we  see  are  per- 
IhM  die  of  the  oldest  legal  creations  of  humanity,  sanctified  by  the 
1        iaadmi  religion  of  which  we  have  any  trace. 

mmiiage^mtomB,  moreover,  in  connectvoii  mWi  V!ii<^  \i2i\.^-^a& 
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were  yeiy  significant.  Every  marriage  was  oelebrated  befbre  the  hearih- 
fire,  and  required  no  more  sacred  temple  than  the  honae  for  aolemnin- 
tion.  The  bride,  on  coming  into  the  honae  of  her  ftiture  husband  in 
procession,  with  a  crown  on  her  head  and  her  fiuse  corered  with  a  ?eO, 
made  a  show  of  resistance  and  cried  for  help—ahe  was  a  atrangor,  wH 
by  the  law  of  assumed  force,  was  torn  from  her  own  hearth-wordiip  to 
be  initiated  into  that  of  her  husband;  the  bridegroom  adzed  and  bon 
her  before  his  own  hearth,  taking  care  her  feet  should  not  touch  the 
threshold ;  for  the  threshold  was  sacred  in  those  days,  and  no  stranger- 
foot  profoned  it,  and  the  wife  was  a  stranger  till  she  had  been  ood> 
strained  to  worship  her  husband'a  pmaka.  In  company  with  him  she 
arrived  before  the  sacred  hearth,  she  was  sprinkled  with  lustral  wetcr, 
she  touched  the  sacred  fire,  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  hearth,  sod 
the  bridal  pair  then  partook  of  a  cake  together.  From  the  time  of  ha 
marriage  the  wife  had  no  longer  any  right  to  be  present  at  the  &miij 
worship  of  her  own  ancestors  in  her  fiather'a  house ;  she  had  become  t 
stranger  to  them,  and  sacrificed  at  the  hearth  of  her  husband. 

Thus  in  the  earliest  times  the  fiunily  was  a  religious  institution,  the 
house  of  the  family  had  the  sanctity  of  a  church ;  and  the  succession  of 
property,  and  every  act  of  life,  was  regulated  and  consecrated  by  the 
family  religion.    Man  lived  in  the  society  of  his  gods,  and  every  object 
around  him  became  sacred.    The  head  of  a  family  was  also  its  priest, 
pater;  the  true  meaning  of  which  appellation  is,  that  he  was  the  sacred 
chief  of  a  family  and  the  founder  of  the  state.  The  pater-priest's  hearth 
was  an  altiir ;  his  walls,  his  doors,  his  threshold,  his  boundary-stonesi 
were  all  sacred.   Every  repast  was  a  sacred  rite.  Birth,  initiation  of  the 
son  of  the  family  to  fiunily  worship,  the  taking  of  the  toga  or  robe  of 
manhood,  were  all  accompanied  with  prescribed  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  anniversaries  of  all  these  events  were  sacred.  The  fulfilment  of 
family  duties  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  time,  as  is  certified  by  the 
expression,  pktas  erga  parmt^s^  pieias  erga  liberos.  But  side  by  side  with 
this  primaeval  religion  grew  up  another — the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
nature — till  the  two  became  fused  ultimately  together.  Universal  is  the 
testimony  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  was 
a  now  religion.   It  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to  iBschylus  alone,  in  the  Pro- 
meiheu^t  for  evidence  of  this  belief,  »ioi  yit^  o}x6fc/iot  x^aroD;  'O/.C/j^toj. 
But  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  it 
t\H>k  centuries  for  men  to  simplify  them  down  to  the  condition  in  which 
wo  find  them  even  in  the  poems  and  hymns  of  Homer.    There  were 
originally  thousaiuls  of  Jupiters,  multitudes  of  Minervas,  Dianas,  and 
%huuv;^  each  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  particular  fomily,  and  intro- 
duovil  among  tho  ^^ruatit^    The  various  titles  of  each  divinity  proved 
thia— 'A)H>1K\  Phu'bas,  Hyperion,  Alexicacus,  and  Heracles  were  origin- 
ally diiiVrent  ooncei^ions  of  the  same  divinity  in  various  minds,  con- 
Cf f 4JiUia  drawn  by  diffei^nt  ma^ationa  from  the  sun ;  and  it  took 
MNP  \mag\i\»  \;k^  otK  ^Twv^  ^^^^^  ^^T^^  ^\>^^  vuL,  and 
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was  the  same  being  worshipped  hitherto  under  yarious  names.  More- 
orer,  as  each  family  familiarised  itself  with  the  notion  of  external  gods 
of  nature,  some  of  these  were  admitted  into  partnership,  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  honse-fire  and  tiiepenates.  Thus  each  family  had  not  only  its 
ancestral  nndergronnd  gods,  but  a  new  race  of  family  gods  springing 
np — the  divinities  of  nature.  These  were  styled  the  hearth-preserying, 
hearth-standing  gods — i tfr/oD;^o/,  J^iVno/,  crar^tpo/.  "  My  own  Joye,"  says 
Hecnba,  in  Euripides.  "  I  conjure  you,"  says  Tecmessa  to  Ajax,  "  by 
the  Joye  who  sits  near  your  hearth."  Some  particular  diyinities  thus 
remained  always  the  especial  property  of  a  family.  The  Eumolpides 
laid  claim  to  the  Demeter  of  Eleusis.  The  Athene  of  the  Acropolis 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Butades.  The  Potitii  of  Rome  had  their 
own  Hercules,  and  the  Nantii  their  own  Minerya;  just  as  different 
quarters  of  Naples  haye  still  their  own  Madonna. 

The  celebrity  acquired  by  the  divinity  of  some  inflaential  family 
induced  later  the  whole  city  to  institute  rites  for  its  public  honour ; 
but  the  family  always  retained  its  sacerdotal  functions,  and  hence  we 
have  public  hereditary  priesthoods. 

It  was  a  vast  step,  then,  in  the  history  of  humanity  when  several 
families  united  togeUier  to  worship  a  common  god,  and  the  stranger 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  something  profane  and  execrable  in  the 
presence  of  a  family  divinity.  But  who  can  tell  how  many  centuries 
it  took  to  elaborate  the  idea  of  a  Zeus  Xenius^-of  a  Jove,  the  god  of 
hospitality  ?  Nevertheless,  all  the  new  gods  were  of  a  more  hospitable 
character  than  the  old,  who  maintained  their  exclusive  character  as 
long  as  paganism  was  a  religion. 

The  simplification  of  these  new  divinities  into  the  hierarchy  of 
Olympian  deities,  as  found  in  Hesiod  or  Homer,  was  the  next  advance 
in  mythology — the  reformation  period  of  paganism. 

Ages  intervened  before  philosophy  grasped  the  conception  of  one 
universal  and  presiding  governing  spirit  of  the  world;  and  when 
Anaxagoras  lifted  himself  up  to  the  height  of  this  idea  and  proclaimed 
it,  so  impious  did  it  seem,  that  they  put  him  to  death  to  propitiate  the 
injured  majesty  of  the  old  underground  divinities. 

WILLIAM  STIGAND. 


THE  BEGGAR  OP  VEBNON 


The  pleafiore-seeker  who  baa  indulged  in  &  trip  up  the  Seine,  by  ateim- 
boat  or  train,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  jMctniesqae  old  tovii 
of  Vernon.    If  for  no  other  reasoDy  he  would  VQgard  it  with  aomfi  ia* 
terest  bccanse  it  gave  name  to  a  dietingniahed  fiunily  that  baa  figond 
in  the  annals  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  Oonqneit  dom* 
wards,  and  has  contributed  to  English  renown  in  the  Tarions  fields  of 
arms,  of  jorispradence,  and  of  literatm!e.    What  loyer  of  Dante  does 
not  reverence  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Yemon?    Bat  the  town  his 
other  claims  to  notice.    It  is  prettily  sitoated  in  the  middle  of  a  fatfle 
plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  eommnnicatea  with  ita  cnbuib 
Yemonnet,  on  the  right  bank,  by  a  bridge  of  twenty- two  ardM 
stretched  across  the  riyer.    It  had  the  hononr  ot  being  burnt  by  our 
Edward  III.  in  1346,  and  again  ten  years  later  by  his  son  the  Didse  of 
Lancaster,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  from  1419  till 
1449,  \vhcn  it  was  recaptured  by  Dnnois  the  young  and  brave.    The 
timber-framed  houses  in  the  narrow,  inconvenient  streets,  while  they 
suggest  the  fatal  efficacy  of  that  barbarous  military  device  called  '<  firing 
a  town,"  serve  to  enhance  the  picturesqueness  of  the  ancient  haiUiage. 
Adding  greatly  to  the  general  cfTcct  is  a  tall  and  massive  tower,  called  La 
Tour  aux  Archives,  which — and  a  curious  old  building,  now  converted 
into  a  mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge — is  associated  with  sad  rather  than 
gloomy  thoughts,  as  being  the  home  of  English  prisoners  during  the 
great  Napoleonic  war.  Around  the  town  are  pleasant  walks  and  boule- 
vards, of  which  the  most  agreeable  is  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Chuteaa 
de  Bizy,  where  lived  and  died  (in  his  bed,  wonderful  to  say  of  a  duke 
in  1795)  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

The  church,  which  is  the  opening  scene  of  our  history,  is  a  gothic 
edifice,  built  evidently  at  two  diflferent  periods,  the  nave  being  in  a 
style  later  by  three  centuries  than  the  choir.  For  some  reason  the 
devastators  of  the  revolution  left  within  the  church  intact  the  marble 
effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Maignard,  buried  in  1610. 

Yery  strange  was  the  scene  enacted  in  the  nave  of  this  gothic  church 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  25th  of  July  in  the  year  1G55.  The 
people  were  at  prayer ;  some,  however,  passing  in,  some  out.  Among 
the  former  appeared  a  sturdy  beggar,  accompanied  by  a  little  fair-haired 
boy,  both  wearing  the  marks  of  a  weary  tramp  along  hot  and  dusty 
roads.  Following  his  vocation,  the  beggar  stationed  himself  near  the 
door  with  his  little  ally,  and  asked  alms.  The  parishioners  of  Yemon 
seem  to  have  had  a  sharp  c\^  tot  m^ii^vi«si\A  «sA  XXj^rm:  eorroundings, 
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sod  many  u  BcrutiaiEing  glance  was  cost  at  Jean  Moaroaaeeau — sncb 
wn«  the  name  of  tUia  lay  member  of  the  order — and  at  his  little  boy. 
There  was  an  increasing  significance  in  the  glances,  and  a  seqnenoe  of 
vlitBperiDgB  growing  in  intensity, 

"  Sorely  that  beggar-lad  is  Jacques  le  Moinc !"  said  one.  "  I  believe 
it  is,"  said  another.  "  I  am  snre  it  is ;  I  know  him  by  his  hair,"  said  a 
tliinl.     "And  by  the  scar  on  liis  forehead,"  added  a  foorth. 

Now  JacqneH  le  Uoine  was  the  lost  sou  of  a  certain  Jeanne  Vache- 
rot,  native,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Vernon,  where  she  bad  property.  Fif- 
teen years  had  elapsed  sinue  her  marriage  witli  Lancelot  le  Moine,  a 
notary  [iractiaing  at  the  OhiUelet,  Paris ;  and  fur  six  yoare  she  bad  been 
s  widow.  She  was  left  sole  j^aardian  of  her  children — three  boys — 
and  had  procured  for  them  the  rudiments  of  learning,  as  became  theii- 
etation.  So  strong  was  the  confidence  of  the  defunct  notary  in  his  wife, 
tbttt  he  expressly  set  forth  in  his  will  "  that  none  other  but  she  should 
be  Uie  guardian  of  his  children,  because  that  would  be  their  ruin.'' 

L'niiirtunately  Madame  le  Moine,  or  Dame  Vacherot,  as  she  was 
iftcn  lalied  in  her  widowhood,  was  compelled  in  165t  to  quit  her  Paris 
-J'  nut!,  and  trarel  to  Vcmou  in  quest  of  her  rents.  Taking  with  her  the 
_.  .■ungest  boy,  she  set  off  in  the  month  of  September,  leaving  Pierre  and 
J4i.-(itie6  under  tlic  care  of  her  motlier  Catherine  Janvier  and  a  servant. 
WheUier  grandmamma  or  the  servant  were  too  despotic,  and  the  boys 
longed  to  rejoin  tlicir  mother,  or  whetbcr  they  acted  on  the  impulse  of 
TAgnbondage  common  to  boys  in  uU  ages,  is  unknown.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  worthy  widow,  on  her  return  to  Paris,  learned  that  the  lads 
had  left  home.  Pierre  was  fourteua  years  old,  Jaccjues  ten.  They  had 
gone  olf  with  the  children  of  a  burgess  named  Coustard.  The  young 
Cunstords  were  brought  home  to  then*  father  by  an  othoer  of  the  police, 
bat  no  tidings  came  of  the  otiier  two  lads.  Theii'  mother  is  repre- 
sented OB  overcome  with  grief,  and  making  every  search  that  maternal 
•olicitnde  could  suggest.  Oddly  enough,  however,  she  does  not  oom- 
ttauuKotc  her  loss  to  the  legal  authorities  for  two  ur  three  months, 
One  day  on  the  steps  of  the  HiJtel-Dieu  she  notices  a  beggar  with  a 
duld,  who  bad  more  than  once  asked  her  charity.  She  was  struck  with 
tfae  resemblance  between  the  cltild  and  her  son  Jacijues,  and  begged 
tfae  father  Lo  make  inijuiry  on  his  travels  for  her  lost  children,  whom 
_j1m  described,  giving  him  alms,  and  shedding  abundant  tears.  Jean 
im — lor  be  it  was — comforted  her  wltli  promises  and  ho)>ea. 

Afl4:r  ihia  and  some  other  private  inquiries,  of  which  no  particulars 
B  given  but  that  they  were  useless,  this  despairing  mother,  on  May  li, 
ii,  informed  a  m^istrale  of  the  Sight  of  her  sous. 
I  Two  months  later,  business  again  called  her  to  Vernon,  where  the 

[■  of  her  bereavement  was  well  known.  By  an  extraordinary  ooinci- 
;,  at  this  vert'  lime  the  mendicant  Moorousseau  and  his  little  boy 
eut£red  the  town,  and  hastened,  according  to  his  wont,  to  that  thi'cs- 
ittUoC  lite  temple  of  charity,  the  church-door.    E«i:&  ^\£,u^^  at-xxV^'j 
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his  onn  canee,  by  tlie  lid])  of  his  pictureeqne -looking  son,! 
the  object  of  marked  attention,  as  we  have  seen,  and  drew  fi 
pariehioneis  passing  out  of  chnrch  the  rentarks  we  hare  quoted. 

Now  it  must  not  be  assumed  that,  in  this  early  period  of  the  n 
of  the  Grand  Slonarquc  the  populace  of  French  towns  were  a  qnlel  v 
misaive  set  of  people,  wlio,  having  no  voice  in  the  politics  of  the  n 
remained  Bpeeclileas  and  nndemonstrative.  Very  ranch  the  contr 
Qnite  recently  they  had  been  in  all  the  tarmoil  and  paeeion  at  tl 
Fronde,  which  was  particularly  active  in  Normandy.  The  c 
of  opinions  in  the  political  atmosphere  for  the  twenty  previous  y«d 
waa  violent  enough  to  affect  the  lives  of  men  in  all  ports  of  Uie  w 
The  English  civil  war,  the  trial  and  execution  of  a  king  byhia  sobjeoti, 
and  the  elevation  of  plain  Oliver  to  supreme  power  in  thvse  i»)ud«, 
were  events  of  bo  aetonndlng  a  character,  that  no  one  conld  igmn 
them,  or  be  entirely  free  from  their  inflnence.  However  varion*  tl 
inflnence  may  have  been  in  particular  cases,  there  ia  no  donbt  tbi 
had  one  general  effect — that  of  inspiring  men  with  more  respect  I 
personal  independence,  and  less  reverence  for  human  authority. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  arise  as  we  note  the  sudden  fit  ofp 
which  seized  the  good  folks  of  Vernon  on  the  retreat  of  the  beggar  w 
the  boy.  They  supposed  him  to  be  Jacques  le  Moine,  and  vocifen 
demanded  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  his  mother.  The  crowd  t 
tumult  increased  on  the  appearance  of  Sieur  Louis  on  the  scene.  ~ 
gentleman  was  the  proeurrur  du  roi,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  take  c* 
ancc  of  all  offences,  and  prosecute  them  according  to  law.  Vehemi 
urged  by  the  cries  of  the  people,  he  adopted  their  views  without  i 
consideration.  Jean  filonrousseau  was  arrested  and  taken  before  t 
mi^Btrate,  who  sent  him  to  prison;  and  though  neither  his  name  n 
the  charge  made  against  him  were  entered,  as  they  ought  to  have  bi 
in  the  gaoler's  book,  he  was  put  in  irons.  Irregularitiea  like  this  p 
undue  haste  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  for  which  tUcy  had  i 
pay  the  penalty  of  n  tedious  litigation  afterwards.  Meanwhile  fl" 
Vaeherot,  who,  jnst  arrived  in  Vernon,  had  been  informed  of  the  d 
cpvery  of  her  son,  repudiated  the  boy,  to  the  great  horror  and  senna 
of  her  neighbonrs.  The  child  was  taken  to  the  hospital  by  ord 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  supposed  unnatural  mother  was  ordered  A 
appear  next  morning  in  court  to  l>e  confronted  with  Jean  Alonro 
sean.  She  was  not  tdlowed  to  find  her  way  quietly,  but  waa  g 
in  form,  and  then  led  between  two  moving  hedges  of  townsfolk,  v 
showered  upon  her  every  expression  of  hatred,  indignation,  and  c 
tempt  that  they  could  call  to  mind  or  invent.  She  was  coofrontd 
with  the  beggar,  who  swore  the  child  was  his,  and  with  the  child,  wif 
called  her  mother.  Varlot,  a  tailor,  swore  that  he  had  made  «  coat  I 
this  boy  as  for  Jacques  !e  Moinej  and  Anbert,  a  surgeon,  T0««d  t 
he  had  treated  him  for  a  wound  on  the  forehead.    The  dilemma  n 
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erected  himself  watmly  for  the  child  thna  ebamelesEly,  as  he  thought, 
Mimed.    He  entreated  and  threatened  by  tums,  but  the  lady  pereiated 
I  denying  that  she  waa  mother  of  the  boy  they  were  bo  liberal  as  to 
e  her.    She  was  kept  in  cnstody  all  day,  and  liberated  in  the  evening, 
•ling  her  very  life  in  danger,  she  set  off  at  once,  end,  travelling  all 
^t,  safely  reached  Paris  j  and  not  too  soon,  for  the  popolace,  hearing 
:  she  had  fled,  vented  their  rage  on  the  house  she  had  lived  in, 
iking  the  windows  and  committing  other  disorders  of  a  like  kind. 
\  Meanwhile,  on  an  information   laid  before  him  by  the  procoreur, 
S  judge  declared  the  boy  to  he  Jacfjues  le  Moine,  appointed  him  a 
irdian,  and  granted  a  provision  of  a  hundred  livres. 
Hereupon  the  widow  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  on 
!  lull  August  obtained  an  order  stopping  all  legal  proceedinga  at 
,  and  transferring  them  to  the  capital.     The  judge,  however, 
iBiirred  to  ihe  antbority  of  this  decree,  alleging  that  Vernon  was  in 
i  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy  alone.     To  procure 
iney  for  the  boy,  and  pay  expenses,  he  issued  a  distress -warrant 
'  ut  Madame  Tacherot's  farmers,  and  seized  their  goods,  horses,  &c. 
rBeaders  of  the  history  of  the  period  know  well  how  fierce  and  bitter 
>  the  mutual  jealousies  and  bickerings  of  the  several  parliaments 
b  then  administered  justice  in  the  kingdom  of  France.     A  conflict 
F  jorisdiclion  now  began,  and  the  cause  of  the  beggar  of  Vernon 
me  a  cause  celebre,  and  a  battle-field  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe 
U>uen  and  at  the  grand  ChiUelet  of  Paris.    Madame  Vaohorot,  in 
«ce  of  her  farmers,  had  implicated  the  judge  and  procurenr  in  a  per- 
il charge  of  unjust  and  illegal  proceedings,  and  obtained  from  the 
telet  an  order  for  the  release  of  her  goods  seized  by  the  autbori- 
II  of  Temon.    This  order  was  disregarded  by  the  provincial  court, 
1  the  seizure  maintained.    There  was  nothing  to  be  done  hnt  carry 
i  cause  into  the  supreme  court  of  appeal — the  Privy  Council. 
F  The  beggar  and  the  boy  were  removed  to  Paris,  and  there  interro- 
1  by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Lamoignon,  then  master  of  requests. 
In  February  165G,  order  was  given  to  atop  the  execution  of  the 
9it«ace  against  the  farmers.    Nothing  more  could  then  be  done  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Kouen  parliament,  which  was  not  sought, 
■nd  would  not  have  been  granted. 

In  Fort  Evwjuc,  the  house  of  detention  in  Paris,  the  tjoy,  whose 
reaemblatice  to  the  lost  child  waa  said  to  be  proved  by  his  flaxen  hair 
and  a  niiirk  on  bis  forehead,  avowed  that  Moorousseau  was  his  father, 
iiotnithslanding  his  pretensions  to  be  Jacques  le  Moine.  The  cause 
went  on  from  court  to  court,  and  in  Jnue  IGaii  reached  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  Bl  the  very  time  that  Lamoignon  waa  made  first  president.  It 
rB»  oa  this  occasion  the  king  paid  this  eminent  lawyer  the  compliment 
of  Baring.  "  his  elevation  was  due  to  his  merit  alone,  and  he  would  not 
hare  been  preferred  had  it  been  possible  to  find  in  the  kingdom  a  more 
d  tatiiwit,  or  one  mon  cspsbla  of  that  diAlmgoufbei.  &uV<|  T 
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Strangely  enough,  eight  dajs  after  the  last  order  of  the  PriTT 
Conncil,  namely  on  the  10th  of  June  1G56,  Pierre  le  Moine,  the  elder 
of  the  mlBsing  brothers,  returned  home,  after  an  abaenoe  of  twenty-one 
months.  He  told  his  mother  that  when  he  and  Jacques  left  Paris  they 
made  their  way  to  Yemon,  whence  they  proceeded  to  St.  Waast,  where 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  alms.  A  gentlemu 
named  Montaud,  perceiving  that  they  were  of  the  better  sort^  tooktkm 
into  his  house  for  a  fortnight.  Here  the  younger  one  fell  ill,  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Waast  by  the  Brothers  of  Chiriij. 
Pierre  produced  a  certificate  to  this  effect  signed  by  the  cure,  by  IL 
Ijkloutaud,  by  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  and  by  other  pariahionerB  of  Si. 
AVaast.  He  had  run  away,  however,  from  the  house  of  M.  Montaad, 
and  spent  a  vagabond  life,  until  the  hardships  and  mismea  he  endnred 
drove  him  home  at  length  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  his  mother. 

At  length  the  cause  came  on  for  final  hearing,  and  was  opened  on 
behalf  of  Jeanne  Vacherot  by  Maitre  Pousset  de  Montauban ;  "  a  man," 
says  Pitaval,  ''  whose  happy  genius  shone  forth  not  only  at  the  Ur, 
but  in  the  theatre,  for  he  was  the  author  of  comedies,  tragedies,  ind 
trajxi-oomedies— of  The  Charms  of  Felicia^  Panlagruel^  Zenohia^  Imk- 
tfotiiuf,  Thi  Count  of  Holla nd,  otc,  which  were  printed  in  1051."  The 
foroiisio  eloquence  of  a  man  so  versatile  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  his 
sooov'h  on  Ix'half  of  Dame  Vacherot  may  be  found  in  a  little  old  quarto 
volunio  irintovi  at  Paris  in  lGo5,  under  the  tiile  o(  Divers  Plduloift: 
.\j.  .jn:  \i  (*.?:'.«  ilu  Lriniijr  de  IVrwwj,  where  it  occupies  fifty-eiirhi 
|'au:cs  of  print.  There  is  a  biblical  tone  in  all  the  si)eeches,  savouring 
o:':..o  ru'.pit  as  much  as  vn  the  bar.  We  imagine,  however,  that  so- 
ton:;ii:y  i:i  a  tvurt  of  justice  in  those  days  was  no  mere  pomj^ns 
ii:l\.v:a.io:i,  bn:  a  real  pro^iuv;•t  of  the  ihoucrhts  and  feelings  inspired  bv 
;::o  r'....v  aiul  :ho  b;:>:aoss  in  hand.  Viewed  in  the  licrht  of  our  dav, 
:"  0  :v.x\:o  i^i  vrv\'tvi;:ro  has  a  tinee  of  the  ludicrous.  "Gentiemea.' 
Kk.d  >L"Vi:aul\ir..  Svlvlrtssiiij:  the  parliamen:  or  Paris,  with  Lamoi;rcii 
;.:  ,".i.r  hoavi.  " ::  is  no  now  thing  to  see  mothers  disputing  the  pc-*- 
s\>s.v ::  of  ;i  .':i:\:,  w:;':;  s-^  manv  reasons  for  doubtini:  on  both  fiJoN 
'..0  ri^'.i:  vUvi>:v::  vlvs^.'^riled  nvai  heaven  alone,  and  prt»eeeded 
:"  <.iv\l  '.-."•.self,  who  has  pfv-coLinc^  the  verdict  by  the 
•.Vv',-./,  .:";..;  'A-.i^.s:  ■. :"  ir'u.-.s.  I:  is  no  ne'K- tiiiae  to  see  a  mo:h^r 
J.iKiXx  1  ..^r  Sv':\  ;iv..;  :.  Tvxi  on>  :.:■  nK-v-^niise  Lim  by  the  happy  anince 
v'".  ,i  x':"'-i".v  iv-  c.ca:!:  cr  iv.ArriJC-:  w::h  :Lis  saxo  s-c-n— oeitrbrated  juJg- 
:■.;<"., s  x^  V  i'v'.*.  i'..  :1;:  i^s  "..iv;  >ivkx:r..  But  i:  is  a  new  ihinj:  to  see 
.-.  .  .  . l  x^  ■ '. .' ...  kr. :  w ; :..-. ^ .  <  . . . >  :"ji: r.^ : .  ir.  1  whozi  his  :a:her  acknow] edges, 
x\    .*  J.  s.«v>  '..r  ^ iv  ->  .:  •:■.:  ;."  ::::::  f:r  a  moti-rr.  and  is  disowned  bv 

.  m 

..^  ,  -.v*  >vV  -.v.v.  ^*rv,  ::vv.-.  ..:>  :-.:j.ir  w..;  i&is  :or  3.:n:,  and  given  to  her 
xk.u*  K^vfli  r.,\  'k".*a  ".:■.•.  1:  :<  u:-t  :c  stx  rtV'w-Iv  wishing  lo  rvb  a  father 
^-a'  Iv,*  r.uv,  vr%v;;v.s  -.wscsts?::".  :*-:  v'nlj  ^<d  thing  he  hasw  to  give  it 
li»  it^\  *  ,K*:i:*  ^':;v\  %.?:  v,.c  .7.  •7^^-;  vi  i:i  c.;eir,  would  no:  l«  so  hard  as 
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He  then  proceeds  to  chai^  the  lieatenant-genera!,  and  the  pro- 
soratenr  of  Yemon,  with  imposing  this  b^gar-boy  upon  her  for  a  son 
I>ecaii8e  she  had  refosed  to  sell  them  her  estate  near  the  tx)wn. 

^  Spite  of  all  testimony  to  the  contrary,  that  from  the  month  of 
khe  father  and  son,  these  officers  will  haye  it  that  the  father  is  blind, 
ind  the  son  mistaken,  that  natnre  has  a  false  roice,  and  that  all  these 
infallible  lights  of  the  knowledge  of  their  own  condition  are  extin- 
jnished  at  their  very  source ." 

His  metaphors  get  a  little,  puzzling  at  times,  and  he  is  rather  high- 
lown ;  but  the  directness  and  clearness  of  his  statement  against  the 
lefendants  is  admirable.  His  reading  is  shown  by  quoting  Plato  and 
Seneca  to  prore  that  children  are  bom  to  the  republic,  and  belong  to 
the  state  before  they  belong  to  the  parents.  The  yery  poyerty  of  the 
beggar's  child  draws  closer  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  country. 
^The  state,"  says  Seneca,  ''counts  not  riches,  but  arms  and  heads." 
He  then  relates  the  fiamily  history  of  Dame  le  Moine,  or  Vacherot — 
ber  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  three  sons,  the  baptism  of  the  second 
[Jacques)  at  a  church  near  Yenum,  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the 
nbstance  of  his  will.  A  passage  in  the  will  is  quoted  as  testimony  to 
ber  affection.  In  appointing  her  to  be  guardian,  the  testator  adds, 
''not  wishing  that  any  other  be  their  guardian,  as  it  would  be  their 
ruin."  "  Does  not  this,"  exclaims  the  sidvocate,  "  destroy  the  reproach 
oast  upon  her  by  these  officers,  that  she  bore  an  aversion  to  the  child  ? 
Oan  they  accuse  her,  when  her  husband  justifies  her?  Can  they  say 
ihe  wants  to  ruin  one  of  her  children,  when  her  husband  says  they 
would  be  all  lost  if  she  did  not  loye  them,  and  ruined  if  she  were  not 
tibeir  guardian  ?"  He  continues  his  history,  and  quotes  Solomon  again 
when  he  comes  to  the  escapade  of  the  two  boys. 

Further  on,  in  describing  the  treatment  of  Monrousseau  and  his 
boy  when  they  first  arrived  at  Yemen,  the  orator  garnishes  his  dis- 
course with  a  more  lively  scriptural  metaphor.  "The  beggar  came 
to  the  church-door  to  ask  for  bread,  but  the  people,  incited  by  the 
judge,  instead  of  changing  the  stones  into  bread  to  alleviate  his  misery, 
toned  bread  into  stones  to  insult  his  misfortune."  The  exammation 
of  Daxne  Yacherot  by  the  judge  at  Yemen  he  describes  as  a  course  of 
entreaty  and  menace ;  "  a  great  combat,  in  which  nature  proved  trium- 
phant, love  victorious,  and  truth  without  a  stain.  If  this  child  had 
been  her  son,"  he  continues,  "there  was  no  need  of  violence  to  stir 
up  her  passions  in  his  favour.  The  heart  of  a  mother  is  a  door  always 
open  to  her  children  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  know 
the  road  to  it,  and  will  find  their  way  thither  without  the  use  of  fire 
or  sword,  torture  or  impiisonment." 

Much  more  of  this  kind  of  language  was  allowed  than  would  now 
be  tolerated  either  in  France  or  England.  How  much  it  contributed 
U>  the  convincing  of  the  judges,  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  say,  since  the 
oounael  <hi  all  sides  dealt  in  it.    Certea  Mcsitttabasi  XauOdl^  ^  \si^i% 
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responsive  chord  when  he  asked  what  authority  it  was  that  dared  to  re- 
sist the  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  how  long  the  officials 
of  Vernon  had  been  sovereigns.  ^*  They  have  pnt  the  threshold  of 
their  tribnnal  higher  than  that  of  yours,  or,  as  Cato  said  in  speaking  of 
the  philosophers,  of  their  portico  they  have  made  a  temple."  The 
parliament  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this  sort  of  pedantry,  and  talent  in 
selecting  instances  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  was  highly  appreciated. 

The  weakest  point  of  Montauban*s  case  was  the  contradiction  in  the 
boj*s  conduct  in  calling  Dame  Yacherot  his  mother  at  Yemon,  and 
Monrousseau  his  father  at  Paris.  Both  statements  could  not  be  trne, 
for  the  lady's  fidelity  to  her  husband  was  not  impugned,  and  the  bq)- 
tismal  register  of  the  lost  Jacques  was  produced  in  court.  The  odro- 
catc  hns  recourse  to  great  subtleties  here. 

**  The  simple  utterance  of  the  name  of  mother  by  this  child  gives  no 
certainty  that  he  is  her  son.  In  law,  if  a  man  call  another  his  son  ha- 
bitually, he  does  not  thereby  prove  the  relationship,  neither  can  a  child 
prv^ve  his  sonship  by  merely  calling  another  man  his  father.  The  name 
of  tAther  is  rooted  in  the  soul  and  blood;  it  is  nature's  point  of  perspec- 
tive, where  everything  is  gathered  up;  it  is  her  seal  and  signet;  in  it  is 
comprised  all  that  force  of  nature  which  makes  it  fruitful.  The  utter- 
anoe  of  this  name  should  not  be  the  sterile  production  of  lips  articu- 
liiiinir  it>  iom]K>nent  syllables.  It  is  the  external  mark  of  an  impres- 
sion at  tie  Witom  of  the  heart,  which  unfolds  the  secret  cipher  by 
tlie  ir.vn;::'..  It  is  the  evidence  of  those  impetuous  feelings  of  the  soul 
Avi;:.:;  n:.  re  than  once  have  untied  the  tongue  of  a  dumb  child  to 
e\v',ui!:i  acuiust  the  hand  raised  against  his  father.  Had  this  child 
r.::er\\l  iu  si;oh  a  manner  the  name  of  mother,  he  would  have  foimd  a 
!v<ivv>:ve  coho,  and  mv  client  would  not  have  failed  to  call  him  son. 
IV,::  :-.o  ^^orvi  i/ronounced  remained  dead  upon  the  lips,  and  my  client 
l\ss  >:•-'.*.  :o  luourn  the  loss  of  her  son." 

^;:vy'.o  e:ioUi:h,  ix^rhaps,  of  Maitre  Pousset's  stilted  eloquence.  He 
Ovvs  r.v ,  s;\Arv  V.is  '.oamed  brothers.  He  calls  Plutarch  into  court,  with 
■l':\x,;>  .;:.,;  .Yl^euf,  llonier  with  Ulysses,  Virgil  with  Astyanax;  he 
sy-.v...>  io  r.A:o  ir.  the  oriirin.'d  Greek  for  a  definition  of  "  necessity;" 
s»i:,u*^  S,,  Aiv.brose,  Ar-i^isiine,  and  Tertullian.  On  the  subject  of 
;ysviv.V\sv.v\  ji  he  has  a  v^^uaiui  astronomical  conceit.  "  If  the  beggar- 
vO*  M  H  .1  :l.e  iUw&sod  child  were  alike,  still  the  one  would  be  the  son 
ot,  v'  xw.uvr,  ;he  o:her  mv  client  s  son.  There  would  be  the  same 
o.  \  vr.v  lv:w\vn  iher.:  as  between  a  star  and  a  comet,  both  having 
/  .*  vtv.o  .r.-xAT^ut^v  si::d  seemingly  the  same  brightness;  but  the  one 
»<  >v\i,A;  :u  ;r:c  r.rr.:Ar.:cr.:,  shining:  with  a  fire  lighted  at  the  sun;  the 
,s>s-;  •->  V«:  «  x^ivv.r  o:  cinh,  a  felse  star,  that  finally  falls  from  the 
«k^  m  ^Kx-^  «  ott>  wecie^i  :o  b*  placed."  A  hint  of  the  condition 
^lW\\#MK{vnffT  ixv?  is  ci^n  in  a  passage  referring  to  Monrous- 
M^  ^  I  Wo«  ^^1  c^r;l<SM2u  'hai  the  disorder  among  persons  of 
■I  Km*  W«  \^s^  C5«!*  ^''^^'^^^^   ^  >cQsw  ^^sc&  «A  few  genuine 
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poor — few  of  those  whom  God  draws  from  his  bosom  as  he  draws  the 
winds  from  hie  treaanrea,  in  whose  person  he  appears  disgnised,  ac- 
ffirding'  to  TertuUian,  who  calk  the  poor  man  '  God  masked.'  " 

He  is  very  severe  upon  the  vox  popuU  as  displayed  by  the  people  of 
'"'-/nioo,  and  ipiotes  Bevera!  instances  from  ancient  history  of  the  mis- 
■  iiief  it  has  prodnced.  At  length  he  ends  with  the  formal  phrase,  "  I 
conclude  that  it  may  please  the  court  to  reyerse  all  the  previous  pro- 
ceedings, to  declare  the  [Vernon]  officials  fuliy  implicated,  and  to  con- 
demn them  in  all  the  damages,  with  interest  and  costs." 

The  nest  orator  was  Maitre  de  Fonrcroy,  counsel  for  the  bej;gar 
Jean  Monrousseac.  His  style  is  less  pedantic  and  more  business-like 
tfian  Montanban's. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  offer  yon  a  studied  narrative,  full  of  artiSce 
and  ornament,  nor  set  before  you  a  pictore  of  bright  and  lively  colours : 
brilliant  colouring  does  not  sit  well  on  the  wretched;  paint,  which  is  an 
ornament  on  the  great,  in  the  poor  is  a  crime;  and  artifice  is  not  neces- 
sary where  the  truth  speaks  for  itself.  I  present  my  cause  quite  bare, 
in  its  natural  state,  without  disguise  or  figure  of  speech,  for  the  sim- 
piest  language  is  the  moat  suitable  to  the  condition  of  my  client." 

He  proceeds  to  narrate  the  history  of  his  client,  who  was  about  fifty 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  Limousin  stonecutter,  and,  having  begun  life  ae 
a  shepherd-boy,  became  a  soldier.  He  was  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy 
;Uid  of  Flanders.  "When  Marshal  MeiUeraie  took  Bapaume  from  the 
■-Ijaniards  in  1641,  the  regiment  in  which  Monronsseau  served  was  left 
u  garrison,  and  the  tired  soldier  thought  to  settle  comfortably  in  life 
Ijj  marrying  Jeanne  Blond,  an  artisan's  widow.  The  citrt^  at  Bapaume 
reftieed  to  marry  them,  because  Jeanne  omitted  to  carry  witli  her  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  first  husband's  death.  jVrras  was  not  far  off,  and  JIaitre 
Michel  Hoc<iuet,  the  cur^  there,  being  more  complaisant,  the  happy 
tonpie  were  lawflilly  wedded  in  the  presence  of  the  corporal  and  some 
soldiers  of  Jean's  company.  This  was  in  lfil2,  and  the  town  of 
Bapaume  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  year's  siege 
— it  was  in  a  ruinooa  condition.  The  newly-raarried  paii'  therefore 
moved  away,  first  to  Mondidier,  then  to  Neuville.  Of  two  pairs  of 
twins  that  Jeanne  bore  her  husband,  the  boy  Louis  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. The  parents  gained  a  livelihood  for  a  time  by  working  in  the 
gardens  and  woods  of  Neuville.  In  1 647,  however,  they  set  forth  "  on 
the  tramp,"  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  cure  to  the  Bishop  of  Bcau- 
vais,  requesting  that  these  poor  people  might  be  allowed  to  heg  in  his 
diocese.  This  letter  was  brought  into  court  as  confirmatory  evidence 
of  Monronssean's  own  statement.  This  miserable  vagrant  life  seemed 
well-nigh  ended  by  the  death  of  Jeanne  Blond  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  at 
Toora,  in  l(i54.  The  widower  and  his  boy  moved  back  to  Neuville,  but 
could  find  no  occupaiion  there,  and  went  on  to  Paris,  where,  in  a  casual 
meeting  with  Dame  Vacherot,  they  received  alms  from  her,  and  were 
"  to  look  ronad  them  m  their  trave\a  lot  hw  \t)B\,  wn 
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the  conntiy  soon  after  to  get  work  in  the  harrest,  thej  paned  by  Yefnon, 
and  were  treated  in  the  manner  already  related.  One  pecnliarity  of 
Fourcroy's  style  is  that  he  identifies  himself  literally  with  his  client 
''  I  do  not  ask,"  he  says  in  one  place,  '*  of  what  we  were  accnsedy  ior 
when  we  were  imprisoned,  there  was  neither  accnser,  infixmer,  nor  oom- 
plninant  against  as.  Bat  I  ask  why  we  were  imprisoned  ?"  In  another 
place  he  says,  still  speaking  for  his  client  the  b^gar,  '^I  bring  authentic 
docnments  and  jnstify  my  marriage,  the  birth  of  my  children,  the  death 
of  some  of  them  and  of  my  wife.  Here  is  a  proof  in  writing  that  I  wh 
married  and  had  children,  of  whom  the  boy  in  question  was  one.  What 
other  proof  of  possession  can  I  have  than  this — that  I  was  holding  him 
by  the  hand  and  asking  alms  for  him  when  they  took  him  from  me?" 
The  parliament  was  donbtless  too  much  in  earnest  to  smile  at  language 
which  would  have  a  comical  effect  from  the  mouth  of  an  adyocate  in 
our  day.  Fourcroy  concluded  a  speech  that  fills  Berenty-seTen  printed 
quarto  pages  by  demanding  damages  from  the  Yemon  officers  for  the 
false  imprisonment  and  other  injuries  of  which  his  client  had  been  the 
victim.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  he  quotes  Lord  Bacon  as  "a  great 
chanecllor  of  England,  who  has  said  that  nature  may  be  often  cono^led, 
sometimes  surmounted,  but  never  extinguished." 

The  Lieutenant-general  of  Ycmon,  Louis  Mordant,  was  defended  by 
Maitre  Bilain,  for  whose  speech  we  have  little  space  left.   He  is  energetic 
enough,  beginning  with  a  fine  piece  of  flattery  to  the  judges:  "Heaven 
raises  up  from  time  to  time  extraordinary  causes  of  this  kind,  for  the 
honoiu:  of  justice,  and  for  the  exercise  by  the  judges  of  that  sovereign 
wisdom  which  appeared  in  their  decrees.    It  is  upon  this  that  my  inno- 
cent client  M.  Mordant  relies."    He  then  gives  his  clients  history,  and 
an  account  of  the  transactions  at  Vernon  as  seen  from  their  point  of  riew. 
"It  was  the  cry  of  the  people  arising  suddenly,  like  a  voice  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  that  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  judge  at  Ver- 
non to  the  beggar  and  child.    The  lieutenant-general  had  no  part  in 
it.   The  case  was  brought  before  the  deputy-lieutenant,  who  was  cousin- 
german  to  Jeanne  Vacherot's  husband.   Thus  it  was  the  voice  of  heaven, 
sime  it  was  the  voice  of  the  people;  and  it  was  the  voice  of  nature,  since 
it  was  a  near  relation  of  Jacques  le  Moine  who  condemned  the  mendi- 
cant.**   He  makes  a  stron?  case  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  recojr- 
uiso  the  boy  as  Jacques,  and  of  the  child's  recognition  of  places  and 
pivple  in  and  about  Dame  Vacherot's  farms.    The  other  side  had  said 
th:u  these  aots  of  seeming  recognition  had  been  prompted  by  persons 
who  wished  to  im^vse  a  stranger  uix«n  the  bereaved  mother  as  her  son. 
r>ihun  retorts  that  the  K>v's  inconsistent  avowal  at  Vernon  that  Jeanne 
was  his  mother,  and  at  Paris  that  the  besrcar  was  his  father,  was  to  be 
explained.    IVjv^Knr,  the  usher  of  the  court,  who  brought  the  child  from 
Vernon  to  Paris,  was  a  near  relation  of  Jeanne  Vacherot,  and  had  on 
Ihe  nvkl  vwixovl  and  throa:oned  the  litile  beucrar  into  disownin<r  his  own 
moi\  '  *     what  a  moihcr  \    \\.  \iaA  V^\i  «»i^L  >^i»it  xXa  orime  im- 
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pnted  to  her  was  incredible.  Why,  all  great  crimes  are  incredible,  for 
ihey  hare  neith^  reason  nor  pretext  in  nature  or  in  morals.  Shall  they 
go  nnpnnished  for  all  that  ?  In  conclusion  he  prayed  the  court  to  de- 
dare  that  the  judge  had  been  foolishly  charged,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  ocmdemned  in  damages  and  costs. 

The  subordinates  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  actual  perpetrators 
of  the  malfeasance  complained  of,  did  not  appear  in  the  cause  further 
than  in  the  person  of  their  superior,  and  also  of  the  little  boy,  who  was 
represented  by  counsel  and  defended  by  Messire  Robert.  He  dwelt 
with  much  sermty  on  Dame  Yacherot's  cold-heartedness,  the  delay  of 
eight  months  after  the  loss  of  her  sons  before  she  appealed  to  the 
authorities,  her  manifest  indifference  to  her  children's  fate,  and  her  ex- 
treme anxiety  about  the  safety  of  her  property.  The  beggar  he  painted 
in  the  darkest  colours  as  ''  a  master  in  vagabondage,  a  simulator  of 
diaease  and  sorrow,  more  devoted  to  crime  than  to  pain,  a  kidnapper 
of  children,  an  excellent  artificer  of  roguery  and  malice." 

He  said  that  the  widowed  mother  and  the  beggar  had  come  to  an 
agreement  about  the  child,  and  had  had  sereral  internews  in  rarious 
parta  of  Paris.  Having  lost  her  son  by  neglect,  Dame  Yacherot  was 
resolved  not  to  find  him  again.  She  repelled  every  manifestation  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  child.  "  The  judge  of  Yemon  seeing  the 
appellant  obstinate  in  her  disavowal,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  if 
the  {vesence  of  her  son  would  re-illumine  any  sparks  of  a  mother's  love 
in  her  heart,  presented  my  client  to  h^.  As  soon  as  the  child  cast 
his  eyes  upon  her,  not  waiting  until  she  spoke,  r^ardless  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  court  and  tiie  presence  of  the  magistrate,  he  threw  himself 
into  her  arms  with  the  simjde  words.  Ban  Jour,  maman.  His  face,  his 
eyes^  his  words,  his  heart,  tell  her  that  he  is  her  son ;  love  and  agita- 
tion will  not  let  him  say  more  than  Ban  jour,  maman.  Unnatural 
mother!  pause  a  moment ;  examine  with  care  wheth^  that  be  not  thy 
son ;  if  those  ragged  clothes,  that  nakedness,  be  not  thy  son's ;  if  those 
tears  and  caresses  are  not  his ;  if  his  size,  his  movements,  are  not  like 
thy  son's ;  if  the  weariness  of  wandering  have  somewhat  changed  his 
features,  look  at  that  heart  so  full  of  love,  which  remains  unchanged — 
it  is  the  heart  of  thy  son."  In  this  oration  also  the  reader  is  struck 
with  the  ludicrous  effect  of  a  grave  gentleman  of  the  robe  identifying 
himself  personally  with  his  client.  After  calling  Monrousseau  "  a  can- 
nibal, a  Cyclops,  a  hangman,"  oppressing  the  life  of  his  poor  client,  he 
says :  ''  I  am  not  the  son  of  that  vagabond  and  impostor,  but  his  prey 
and  slave.  Monrousseau  is  not  my  father,  but  my  kidnapper  and  tyrant. 
He  has  robbed  me  of  my  birth,  my  education,  my  love  of  liberty;  he 
has  reduced  me  to  the  vilest  and  most  sordid  condition  among  mortals; 
he  has  doomed  me  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  roguery,  the  organ  of  his 
thefts,  the  companion  of  his  wretchedness,  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes, 
and  the  successor  of  his  ignominy." 

When  counsel  had  been  heard  on  both  sides,  ttx^  '^YisiY^  lasJOyst  ^^^ 
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Biimmed  up  in  a  long  and  able  speech  by  H.  Bignon,  die  adrocate- 
generaL  The  causey  he  said,  was  more  like  a  romanoe  or  drama  than 
sober  reality.  '*  Lore  and  hatred,  the  two  great  passions  which  goTem 
the  world,  here  set  in  movement  the  whole  action,  just  as  tiiey  are 
made  to  do  in  the  pieces  at  the  theatre.  In  works  of  art,  howerer, 
one  spring  of  passion  is  seen  to  dominate  the  other;  whereas  in  Hob 
affair  one  does  not  know  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  extraordinaiy 
results  set  before  ns :  on  the  one  side  the  lore  of  a  &ther,  which 
fortifies  him  to  endure  hardships  and  imprisonmenta  rather  than  gire 
up  his  son;  or,  on  the  other  side,  the  artifice  of  a  wretched  renal  soul, 
leading  him  to  adopt  this  language  and  borrow  the  character  of  i 
&ther.  Again,  there  is  the  lore  of  a  mother  for  her  children,  whom 
she  would  protect  against  a  strange  intruder,  or  the  unoonqneraUe 
hatred  of  a  hard  heart  against  her  own  flesh  and  blood."  Proceeding 
in  this  tone,  M.  Bignon  pleaded,  with  great  akUl  and  verre,  the  cause 
of  the  defendants  agunst  Jeanne  YacheroL  The  widow  must  have 
trembled  in  her  seat  with  the  fbar  that  he  would  declare  against  her. 
But  her  alarm  was  dissipated,  when,  after  foUowing  the  counsel  opposed 
to  her,  and  eyen  gathering  up  little  points  that  they  had  OTerlooked, 
he  came  to  state  the  case  as  from  her  point  of  view.  He  acquits  the 
Yemon  magistrates  of  malice,  and  of  all  fault  save  undue  haste,  and 
makes  light  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  who,  always  credulons  and 
easily  surprised,  at  once  believed  in  the  resemblance  of  the  beggar- 
boy  to  the  lost  boy.  He  therefore  concluded  that  Jean  Monronssean 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  receive  back  his  son,  and  that  the  money 
set  apart  for  his  provision  should  be  restored  to  Jean  Yacherot.  On 
Maundy  Thursday  of  the  year  1659  a  decree  in  conformity  with  tlie 
above  conclusion  was  pronounced  by  the  President  Lamoignon.  Thns 
ended  a  litigation  which  had  lasted  four  years,  envenoming  the  rela- 
tions of  a  large  family,  and  destroying  the  peace  of  a  respectable  town. 

BOBEBT  HABBISOX. 


FIBST  DOWN  IN  THE  MORNING 


i 


I. 

Waking  I  dream,  and  dreaming  see 

The  little  room  I  know  so  well, 
Where  fern  and  flower  deftly  blend, 

Dearer  to  me  than  asphodel ; 
Lace-shadows  play  npon  the  wall, 

Play  on  the  table,  where  the  light 
With  star  and  prism  over-rays 

The  damask  spreading  purely  white. 

II. 
A  silken  rustle  on  the  stair. 

The  opening  door,  and  sudden  stir 
Of  lace  and  damask,  fern  and  flower ; 

As  if  they  dumbly  welcome  her 
Who,  entering,  steps  into  the  light 
That  makes  a  glory  in  her  hair. 
And  clothes  her  with  a  sudden  robe 
b  Of  splendour,  fitting  one  so  fair. 

ni. 
I  mark  the  pallor  of  her  face ; 
i  I  see  it  quicken  with  surprise, 

g  Flush  with  delight,  and  yet  the  tears 

p  Gather  and  tremble  in  her  eyes — 

^  Bright  eyes,  that  watched  the  amber  glow 

And  golden  splendour  of  the  dawn. 
When  gusts  were  freshening  in  the  trees 
And  leaves  were  blown  about  the  lawn. 

IV. 

Bright  eyes  I    What  meets  their  eager  gaze  ? 

What  but  my  foolish  letter — ^mine ! 

Brought  from  far  climes  where  stranger  stars 

In  stranger  seas  reflected  shine ; 
VOL,  vni.  \^ 
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Her  eager  fingers  grasp  the  page. 

That  with  its  eveiy  word  beguiles, 
That  of  its  roses  robs  her  cheek 

While  tears  are  fiedling  through  her  smiles. 

Vt 

Delicions  picture !    May  I  dare 

Porsne  it  to  its  snimy  end. 
See  her  red  lips  the  missiye  press 

Wliile  blessings  with  her  kisses  blend  ? 
No,  hungry  hearty  that  holds  for  truth 

Each  idle  picture  lore  can  make, 
The  trumpet-call  of  duty  sounds. 

The  dream  is  oyer — I  awake. 

WILUAX  aAWTEB. 


CiiAPTEB  XXXIV.  The  old  Place 
The  Batb  coach  left  London  at  dask,  and  travelled  all  DJ^ht,  mach 
to  the  terror  of  its  passengers,  who  reparded  the  paHiage  of  HouiibIow- 
bertli  as  a  period  of  imminent  peril.  Yet  1  think  a  dark  narrow  road 
in  B  woody  country  is  inlinitely  more  appalling  than  a  wide  open  land- 
seape,  snch  as  HonnBlow  or  Ba^hot ;  across  which,  on  moonlit  nights, 
one  may  see  a  scadding  hare  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  and  where  at 
all  times  the  sonnd  of  horse's  hoofs  travels  far  to  warn  the  ear  of  an 
approaching  foe,  Honnslow  and  Bagshot  haTc,  however,  the  stamp  of 
&shion;  and  I  snppose  it  is  as  much  the  mode  for  a  koight  of  the  road 
to  assail  his  proy  upon  these  particular  spots,  as  for  a  gentleman  to  air 
his  loDg-ekirted  coat  in  the  Rin;^. 

The  coach  deposited  me  at  Willborongh  before  daybreak;  and  while 
breakfasting  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  (Jeorge  by  a  good  fire,  I  had 
leinire  to  consider  how  I  should  approach  Hauteville,  I  was  not  cer- 
tein  of  one  friend  in  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  and  knew 
not  whether  ]  should  be  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  mansion, 
or  sit  once  more  beside  the  familiar  hearth  of  the  warrener's  lodge. 

*■  Yen,"  I  said  to  myself  after  a  long  debate,  "  it  is  to  the  instinct  of 
my  fortCT-raother  I  will  trust.  How  ever  she  may  have  heard  mc  ma- 
ligned, 1  doubt  not  I  shall  soften  her.  There  must  be  a  subtle  power 
in  affection  that  will  prove  stronger  than  lies  or  treachery.  Yes,  I  will 
go  straight  to  her  whose  tenderness  sheltered  my  childhood,  and  I 
know  she  will  not  refuse  to  believe  the  truth  spoken  by  her  foster-aon." 
TVith  this  resolve  I  set  ont  for  Hantfivillo,  and  just  as  the  sun 
brightened  over  the  landscape  with  the  promiBO  of  a  glorious  day,  I 
crossed  the  little  mstic  stile  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the  estate, 
.-.ml  entered  Hauteville  woods. 

O,  how  bitter  and  how  sweet,  how  new  and  how  old,  how  strange 
^nd  how  familiar,  the  scene  was  to  me!  Here  all  seemed  unchanged. 
Uu  the  face  of  Natore  time  had  fiet  no  mark ;  bat  those  who  had  made 
I  he  place  dear  were  dead  or  estranged  from  me,  and  it  was  with  a  stifled 
ti-'h  that  1  paused  to  look  around. 

The  walk  fhim  Willborough  to  HantevUle  was  a  long  one;  and  I 
knew  that  before  I  conld  arriire  at  the  warrener's  lodge  honest  Jack 
Uuwker  would  in  all  probability  have  set  out  on  his  daily  round. 
'rhi§  was  what  I  wanted.  It  was  upon  my  foster-mother's  affection 
I  relied,  and  I  meant  to  make  my  appeal  to  her  ti>\oTie.    \\iu^w:':*f^iso. 
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CO  jv*!^  T^ichin  sight  of  the  house;  the  shattered  windows  looked  blank 
:ind  dismal  as  when  my  childish  eyes  had  first  beheld  them.  The'same 
air  of  desolation  hung  over  the  place,  despite  the  careful  neatness  of 
oiriUT.?  and  parterres;  and  I  fancied  that  Sir  Everard  and  Lady 
I.<=i:nirce  came  seldom  to  their  country  mansion.  I  turned  from 
:l:e  <ot:i:e  with  a  sigh,  and  continued  my  journey  at  a  quicker  pace. 

The  blue  smoke  from  the  warrener's  lodge  was  curling  cheerQj 
-ywsrd  tVv'm  among  the  newly-budding  trees,  ever  so  faintly  tinged 
v.-;;l-.  i  ::n:  of  render  green.  Here  at  least  there  was  life ;  here  Bome- 
:hi::^  niuch  more  like  home  than  was  to  be  found  in  yonder  stately 
v::\*ary  rile,  which  Vanbrugh  had  improved  away  from  its  original 
^:ch-.j  svleiiiour.  My  heart  beat  fast  as  I  hurried  along  the  path 
'.vlur.  l:;:le  Mar^rv  and  I  had  so  often  trodden  hand  in  hand. 

I\:ir  chi'.l!  Her  image  came  back  to  me,  not  as  I  had  seen 
■.:  .*::  :Lii'  b.^r  o:  my  enihralment  by  a  base  plotter,  but  in  the  gentle 
■«-  A^nv.^*  cf  :bildhocd.  fair  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 

V:-:  ;:::'T^  ssiwc  of  Jack  Hawker*s  cottage  had  changed  in  no 

-."ii- ■:.:,::■  AT  ji-.v  I  '.as:  looked  on  it.    The  latticed  windows  twinkled 

■';  .  * :  r:.;rii~  •  *-::.  i-:e  chickens  pecked  invisible  nourishment  from 

>.    -.  :..  vy  ^TTiNN  .mi  close  at  hand  sounded  the  comfortable  grant 

^.  r.*.. ".  :'"^V.>1"*.  yir^.     The  door  was  fastened  only  by  the  latch 

^        ,  .        .^v   -  i~  :    ~  _i^  \veen  of  old  so  familiar.     I  paused  for  a 

.-.  '.  .?.5o<-.l  :1'.:  "/..r^shold,  and  the  next  moment  was  stand- 

■  •  • 

^  \<  ;  ...r^:\:  :V:zi  :r.r  dairv,  carrvinfi:  a  dish  of  butter. 

•     ^  ,^-    ><.     •    •.  -:.  .  ijiLT.  5:.ir.lv-:  Iv  :he  entrance  of  one  she  took  fur 

.  >^  -.     '  •      "  \i;>  ^lAZ.l.'j.^  •s'-'l  ziv  lack  to  the  lisrht,  and  mv  seven 

U--         ^- :    -*->    •  ~--^r  ir.  IzIla-  sky  hid  doubtless  wrought  some 

...     V.   V  ;   .:  s-;:.:  :':..?  /-iZjTe  may  have  been,  my  foster- 

\        X.  •     >.- :  XL  L  ^  .:1  i  :'-r::7e  ^li:i:-e  of  apprehension  towards 

>  ,.-  .  .  \ .  ».:   ..  ■    .1  Tr..i  I  iil  of  old  known  her  to  keep 

-  :>.  -.   .    .  1-. — ^;i  '.zisyt.c-s^  a  la: tered  caudle-cup,  and 

^  .  .  ^  ^      •*...' —    I  *:::*:-:  j  'r..iru-working  countrywoman, 

,    ^     ,  .  -  ■  ':.  izl  *-i"i  -:■  -e^  of  vour  smuirijled 

-  ■        !>:  ■■ :-  n-.-ri:  1-d  a  customer,  were  mv 

^' ,    :.i<  z: :  :k.\Z  :l-r^:  ".iis  year  past,  nor  is  likely 


IX.      ,  w . :  '  1  xi.  1  >:  iT-.'A^lriilly :  "  your  eyes  are  bright 
^.  -  ^        ' .     !:•:  -  t:.1  -.:  ielt^  vour  memorv  to  re- 

■  ■ 

.  ,  .    - .  '-.  iz.1  :!-:-  cliviod  her  hands  to«ro- 


,iK&    « 


•  % 


» 


^^       '       .     ^..  .  ■    :.  ■  :. ;  T  : r: -^  ::ic  •- art  urown . 


I" 


^-     ...> -;.i,-:  ill  ■:~:..'fi*:.     Did  you  lelicvc 
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She  hnng  her  head  as  she  answered  me : 

**  Yes,  Robin,  at  first  I  half-inclined  to  think  my  darling's  min  must 
needs  be  your  work ;  I  knew  she  loved  yon.  How  ?ie  Inred  her  from 
her  home  I  know  not  to  this  honr ;  bnt  I  have  long  known  it  was  no 
act  of  yonrs.** 

"  Yet  whence  shonld  come  my  jnstification,  mother,  if  not  from  yonr 
own  heart?" 

**  It  came  from  hers.  A  year  after  she  left  ns,  there  came  a  woman 
to  me  one  morning,  while  my  hnsband  was  in  the  woods,  to  say  I  was 
to  call  next  day — market-day — at  the  George  at  Willborough,  where 
there  was  one  who  wanted  to  see  me.  It  was  not  strange  that  I  guessed 
at  once  'twas  something  to  do  with  Margery,  for  my  lost  child  was  never 
ont  of  my  thoughts.  I  questioned  the  woman,  but  she  would  tell  me 
nothing.  I  was  to  go  to  the  George,  and  ask  for  the  person  who  wished 
to  see  Mrs.  Hawker.  This  was  all.  0  Robin,  thou  art  a  man,  and 
knowest  not  what  a  mother's  heart  can  suffer  I  I  thought  the  time 
would  never  pass.  I  lay  awake  all  night,  praying  that  I  might  hear 
of  my  child;  and  next  day,  setting  out  on  the  journey,  I  felt  like  one 
distraught.  The  house  was  scarce  up  when  I  went  to  the  George,  and 
I  had  to  wait  a  chambermaid's  leisure  before  I  was  taken  upstairs  to  a 
sitting-room,  where  the  shutters  were  still  shut.  While  the  woman  was 
opening  them,  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  white  gown  came  out  of  a  room 
adjoining.  *  0  God,  it  is  my  child  I'  I  cried ;  and  the  words  were  scarce 
spoken  when  Margery  was  sobbing  in  my  arms.  I  stayed  with  her  all 
day,  Robin.  There  was  no  stall  of  mine  set  in  the  market  that  day, 
and  I  had  to  sell  my  butter  and  honey,  at  a  dead  loss,  to  a  chap- 
woman  in  the  town.  We  were  together  all  day,  my  child  and  I ; 
bnt  she  would  tell  me  scarce  anything,  save  that  we  had  done  thee 
wrong,  and  that  an  enemy  had  hatched  a  wicked  plot  to  bring  about 
thy  ruin.  ^  'Twas  no  act  or  word  of  his  that  tempted  me  from  my 
hcone,  mother,'  she  said.  Yet  when  I  pressed  her  to  tell  the  villain's 
name,  she  would  not.  ^You  must  ask  me  no  questions,  mother,  as 
you  love  me,'  she  said.  '  I  was  mad  to  trust  myself  here,  but  I  could 
not  live  a  day  longer  without  seeing  you.  I  am  rich  enough  to  go 
where  I  please.'  And  she  swore  there  waSiUo  shame  in  the  money, 
Robin ;  it  was  all  won  by  her  own  honest  labour.  She  lived  alone, 
with  but  few  friends,  and  had  neither  lover  nor  suitor.  She  had 
sinned  and  suffered  and  repented :  those  were  her  very  words,  Robin. 
I  begged  her  hard  to  tell  me  where  she  lived,  and  how ;  but  she  would 
not.  ^  I  am  lost  in  the  great  wilderness  of  London,  mother,'  she  said ; 
*  but  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  I  sit  alone  that  my  thoughts  do  not 
fly  back  to  my  old  home  and  hover  around  those  I  love.  Would  they 
were  guardian  spirits  to  protect  and  shelter  you  I'  She  pressed  money 
upon  me,  but  that  I  refrised ;  and  it  was  but  to  stop  her  tears  that  I 
consented  to  take  a  locket  from  her  neck." 

"  And  have  yon  ner&r  seen  her  since,  motliex  T 
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^'  Yes,  Ilobin,  often.  The  same  woman  brings  me  her  meaBige^  and 
we  meet  in  the  same  room  three  or  four  times  in  the  Tear,  and  I  knor 
my  child  loyes  me.  Yet  I  dare  not  speak  her  name  to  her  Mba^ 
nnless  I  could  tell  him  she  was  coming  home  to  ns ;  and  that  ihe  wiD 
not  do.  And  so  we  go  on,  Bobin.  I  know  nothing  of  my  child  except 
that  she  loves  me." 

^'  And  you  have  never  been  to  London  to  look  for  her  P* 

My  foster-mofcher  regarded  me  with  a  wondering  nnile.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  asked  her  whether  she  had  been  to  Hindostan. 

**  I  was  never  in  London  in  my  life,  Bobin,  nor  my  husband  either, 
and  I  know  not  a  creature  in  that  great  city.'* 

**  Shall  I  search  for  Margery?"  I  asked. 

^  Ah,  Bobin,  if  thou  wouldst  I"  cried  she,  clasinng  her  hands. 

"  Who  has  a  better  right  than  I  ?  Did  I  not  ever  love  her  si » 
brother  should  love  his  sister  ?  She  was  made  the  unoonsdons  instni- 
ment  in  a  vile  plot  against  me;  but  that  is  cleared  up  now,  and  there  is 
no  cloud  between  us.  I  will  seek  her,  mother ;  and,  if  it  is  possible,  1} 
who  was  accused  of  luring  her  away,  will  bring  her  back  to  yonu" 

And  now  I  entreated  my  foster-mother  to  tell  me  all  die  knew  of 
that  strange  event  which  had  happened  at  the  Hall  on  the  night  after 
Lady  Barbara's  death,  and  how  it  had  fared  with  my  old  fnend  An- 
thonv  Onmshaw  since  that  time. 

**  Ala;,  poor  soul!*'  she  exclaimed,  ^^he  lives,  and  that  is  all  canl)e 
said.  His  }XH>r  wits  have  gone  for  ever,  the  doctor  says ;  and  yet  there 
are  times  when  he  knows  people,  and  for  a  few  minutes  together  wfll 
bo  quite  nuional.  I  doubt  he  might  mend  if  he  lived  a  different  life, 
aniongst  cheerful  sights  and  sounds,  and  with  people  that  would  talk  to 
hiu\ :  but  u>  Ih>  mewed  up  for  ever  with  Martha  Grimshaw  is  enough  to 
drive  the  sanest  folks  mad/' 

**  V  aith.  I  have  reason  to  know  that.  Mrs.  Grimshaw  is  the  verr 
jtY'nins  of  cl^x^m :  and  theeo  last  seven  years  have  not  improved  her,  I 

**  Na}\  Kobin;  she  has  changed  for  the  worse  since  you  left;  and  yet 
rf^.e  >;\y\?  iv.oTv  than  ever  to  the  chapel  in  Brewer's-yard.  It  is  not  oftei 
I  l^^  to  t};e  creat  house*  but  I  never  sec  her  that  she  does  not  sigh  and 
^>ak\  as  ;f  a  vvr.>sc  weDt>  ia  the  next  chamber." 

*•  l\vr  Vv^tv :" 

•^  A}*  ;xvr  s^h:*  !  ";:*  a  dre^rr  life  for  him.  He  sits  moping  by  the 
!ltY ;  &r,xi  *^r^*  ;s  no;  l*r  :he  cv^mfort  of  his  pipe,  I  doubt  he  would  have 
Nv«  *^N*s;  vr.;:  »cv\    "Tis  his  *>le  Moapanion  and  friend." 

«  \\  ^-^v  ;Se  jcoutsiriTl*  »ho  raade  the  attack  ever  brought  to  jus- 

^  Xa  Kv>^i?t ;  :>o  >i-^rf  wT>*r  »  acnoh  as  seen  in  the  county." 

«  A«n(  i  Vv  %v^r  kr\^vr,  f,Nr  ».'  f.-ul  wwk  before  or  after?" 

^^  Nv'xvx  i>4Ki  .W  .r  I  xcLii  bflST  of,    Xo  men  answering  to  the 
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**  Were  no  means  taken  to  disooyer  the  wretches  ?" 

^'  Sir  Marcns  sent  two  men  down  from  London — one,  an  nglj  fellow, 
that  they  said  was  as  clever  at  hunting  a  thief  to  the  gallows  as  one 
Jonathan  Wild  that  had  taught  him  the  trade ;  but  the  men  could 
make  nothing  of  the  business." 

^' And  after  this  no  more  was  done  ?" 

"  What  more  could  be  done  ?  Squire  Hedges,  one  of  the  county 
magistrates,  was  set  upon  catching  the  scoundrels,  and  there  was  not  a 
tramp  or  a  yagabond  brought  before  him  that  he  did  not  suspect  as 
concerned  in  the  Hauteyille  burglary ;  but  nothing  came  of  his  pains." 

This  was  all  my  foster-mother  could  tell  me,  and  it  only  helped  to 
confirm  my  suspicions  of  foul  play.  I  was  determined  to  see  Anthony 
Grimsbaw  and  his  wife  before  going  back  to  London ;  so  I  bade  the 
dear  soul  good-bye,  promising  to  see  her  again  before  many  months. 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  London  by  to-night's  coach,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
no  purpose  in  Berkshire  but  to  see  you  and  poor  old  Anthony." 

Before  leaving,  I  asked  her  one  more  question.  Had  she  told  my 
foster-father  how  cruelly  he  had  wronged  me  ? 

^'Alas,  no,  Robin T  she  answered,  hanging  her  head.  ''For  two 
reasons  I  dared  not  tell  him  that :  first,  because  I  must  have  owned  to 
having  seen  the  child ;  and  next,  because  to  tell  him  as  much  would 
have  been  to  set  him  looking  for  the  wretch  that  really  did  the  mis- 
chief. If  my  good  man  doubted  Sir  Everard  Lestrange  was  the  soonn- 
drel — I  think  he  is,  Bobin — he  would  not  sleep  another  night  under 
Hub  roof;  and  I  love  my  home,  dear.  My  child  was  bom  in  this  house. 
It  would  be  a  kind  of  death  to  leave  it.  And,  after  all,  we  know  not  for 
certain  that  it  was  Sir  Everard  stole  our  girl  away  from  us." 

I  could  but  smile  sadly  at  the  woman's  reasoning.  She  was  the 
fcmdest,  tenderest  creature  I  had  ever  known ;  yet  the  finer  sense  of 
honour,  which  the  rugged  man  had,  was  wanting  in  the  softer  woman. 

''  Tell  my  foster-father  nothing  till  I  bring  his  daughter  home  to 
him  with  a  name  which  is  honestly  hers,"  I  said ;  and  left  the  cottage 
without  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

I  reflected  that,  as  the  widow  of  Mr.  Hay,  a  soldier  slain  in  Bengal, 
my  €[>Bter-Bister  might  return  to  her  home  without  shame  or  scandal. 
It  must  needs  be  easy  enough  to  prove  a  marriage  performed  no  more 
than  seven  years  ago ;  and  I  resolved  to  visit  Paris  myself,  in  order  to 
obtain  due  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  only  by  making  this  first  mar- 
riage a  certainty  that  I  could  assure  myself  from  the  hazard  of  any 
le^al  entanglement  arising  out  of  the  second. 

•Grimly  dreary — splendid  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  when  I  first  en- 
tered it — appeared  Hauteville  Hall  on  this  the  occasion  of  my  revisiting 
it  after  a  lapse  of  years.  A  strange  maid-servant  admitted  me  at  a 
«maU  iron-clamped  door  that  had  been  used  by  the  Grimshaws  and 
myself  dwwg  the  loi^  absence  of  the  {amiky.    1  ivcA  ^Txi^<^\fi&  ^issn^Si 
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ilic  great  liall — ^wherc  the  banners  looked  dingier  and  more  ragged  than 
of  old  to  eyes  that  had  so  lately  beheld  the  blaze  of  Indian  Btandards 
beneath  an  Indian  Bun — along  the  same  passages  by  which  I  had  first 
reached  Mrs.  Orimshaw's  dreary  sanctum,  and  so  to  the  door  of  the 
sanctnm  itself,  which  the  woman  opened  softly  and  admitted  me. 

"  A  gentleman  from  London  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Orimshaw  on 
bnRincss/*  she  solemnly  announced  in  my  own  words,  and  retired, 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  leaving  me  face  to  face  with  my  old 
enemy,  who  dropped  the  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  started  up 
from  her  chair,  staring  at  me  with  a  ghastly  face. 

My  tutor  was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  close  to  the  fire,  with  a  hand- 
kon'hief  over  his  face.  My  heart  yearned  to  this  kind  friend  in  hifs 
ntUiotion,  and  it  was  to  him  I  should  at  once  have  addressed  myself^  had 
not  his  wife's  awful  looks  arrested  me  by  a  kind  of  magnetic  power. 

'*  Robert  Ainsleigh !"  she  cried. 

*'  Vo8«  madam,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  at  last 
doigu  to  call  mo  by  my  right  name.  During  my  absence  from  this 
plfiiv  I  havo  mot  one  who  was  witness  to  my  mother^s  wedding,  and 
am  thus  able  lo  toll  you  I  never  deserved  that  opprobrious  title  yon 
won^  wont  to  Wstow  ujx^n  mo." 

"  InvKwl,  sir  :  I  am  cUui  to  hear  Miss  Lester  was  not  the  base 
vTO*;ur\*  tVlks  Ivliovod  her  when  she  ran  awav  from  her  home  to  take 

ft 

"  I:  is  :V.o  :v.i>ior:;:r.o  of  the  generous  and  impulsive  to  invite  the 
vvr.sr.ro  v^t*  I  ho  :v.:»lovv  !•::;:,  niadam,"  I  replied.  "  My  mother  has  passed 
!o  A  \\orM  x^Va'^o  her  ivivn^  wi'.I  happily  meet  a  more  tender  judgment 

"  M,-%\  I  ssk  wV.a:  V::>:r.C5S  brl:::rs  tou  to  Sir  Evorard  Lestranse's 
*-.'"so  s:\t  :V.>x'  ".sw  Y;;,r<:  1  was  nc:  aware  thai  tou  and  he  were 
.V.  ..v.vsL , :'  {:.:v..l>':v.\  r.. '"-cv-.r  vou  mav  stand  wi:h  his  ladv." 

V    s  >».;*  N.V..I  ''^■:h  a  "•.::*o  sv::<^f::*.  shiver.    The  woman  had  an 
'%":%•.:*.*.,*   ,-.>iVv'.s  I'k    :'. T  r. •;:?:■.:.  i:*.i  her  r:ianr.er  told  me  that  even 

■  *  ,v-'.-  ..*  <;•:  A  ^.-y  .".-^  rr:::::.u  Mrs.  Orimshaw."  I  replied:  "one 
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For  about  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  we  sat  in  silence — a  silence  broken 
only  by  the  slow  ticking  of  the  eight-day  clock,  the  heavy  breathing  of 
the  sleeper,  -and  the  falling  of  the  light  wood-ashes  on  the  hearth.  The 
fire  was  the  only  comfortable  thing  in  the  room. 

The  striking  of  the  clock  awoke  my  old  friend.  He  pushed  the 
handkerchief  firom  his  face  with  a  tremulous  hand,  and  looked  around 
him  like  a  child  that  is  newly  awakened.  Great  Heayen,  how  changed 
was  that  wan  white  face  from  the  intelligent  countenance  I  had  known 
so  well !  It  was  like  a  mask  moulded  from  the  dead,  rather  than  the 
yisage  of  the  living. 

*'  My  pipe,  mother,"  he  said,  stretching  his  hand  towards  his  wife 
without  looking  at  her. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  filled  a  clay-pipe  that  lay  beside  a  brown  jar  of 
tobacco  on  a  little  table  near  the  old  man's  chair,  and  handed  it  to  him, 
assisting  him  submissively  while  he  lighted  it. 

**  It  is  not  in  such  vile  creature-comforts  the  benighted  soul  can 
find  pleasure,"  she  said,  by  way  of  commentary  on  this  small  act  of 
charity.  **  The  bread  of  life  hath  no  power  to  nourish  or  console  him. 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  read  the  inspired  pages  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  or  the 
learned  discourses  of  the  late  holy  Venn.  He  doth  but  stare  at  me 
with  a  blank  unmeaning  gaze;  and  you  will  have  observed  that  he 
calls  me  *  mother.'  He  has  by  some  strange  hazard  forgotten  his  later 
life,  and  takes  me  for  his  mother,  who  departed  to  the  rest  of  the 
pious  nigh  forty  years  ago.  The  mind  is  quite  gone  you  see,  Mr.  Ains- 
leigh.'* 

No,  not  quite.  At  the  sound  of  that  familiar  name,  there  came  a 
fiunt  flicker  of  the  lamp  which  Mrs.  Grimshaw  thought  to  be  for  ever 
extinguished. 

'' Ainsleigh,"  muttered  the  old  steward,  '^Ainsleigh'I  Roderick 
Ainsleigh — a  wayward  lad — proud,  but  generous;  and  I  think  he  loved 
me.  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  loved  me.  Poor  lad!  Dead,  they  tell  me.  Yet 
who  should  be  master  of  Hauteville,  if  not  he  ?  There  is  no  one  else ; 
I  say  there  is  no  one  else." 

It  seemed  as  if  these  broken  sentences  struck  terror  to  the  mind  of 
Martha  Grimshaw.  She  hastened  to  the  old  man,  and  did  her  b^st  to 
stop  his  talking. 

'Tis  your  coming  has  sent  him  into  this  fever,"  she  cried  angrily ; 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  strangers,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  them." 

*^  Strangers !  yes,  madam,  he  may  be  loath  to  see  strangers ;  but  I 
am  no  stranger.  I  am  one  who  loves  him — one  whom,  I  dare  venture 
to  say,  he  loved. — Come,  dear  sir,"  I  said,  going  to  my  old  fi-iend  and 
kneeling  down  beside  his  chair,  sorely  against  the  will  of  his  wife,  who 
lacked  only  the  strength  to  keep  me  off  by  main  force,  and  wanted  not 
the  will  to  be  violent ;  *^  come,  sir,  look  at  one  who  has  ever  loved  you ; 
your  friend,  your  pupil— not  Roderick,  but  Robert  Ainsleigh !" 

The  old  Bteimd  gazed  apon  me  with  a  fixed  co\vxi\^TASi<;^\iv^  "Oci^ 
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taransieiit  gleam  of  intelligenoe  that  had  lighted  it  ft  taw  momente  before 
was  gone ;  it  was  a  blank. 

"  Dear  sir,  do  yon  not  remember  me  ?" 

**  Is  it  likely  he  should  remember  yon,  when  he  does  not  know  Ik 
own  wife  ?"  Mrs.  Grimshaw  demanded  with  a  sneer. 

I  was  still  kneeling  at  my  old  friend's  fiBet,  gasing  corioasly  into 
his  face,  with  his  cold  wasted  hand  clasped  in  mine.  Alas,  I  ooold 
neither  warm  that  feeble  hand  into  the  genial  glow  of  health,  nor 
awaken  one  thrill  of  memory  in  that  frozen  brain  1 

While  I  thns  watched  him,  the  old  man  suddenly  rose  firam  his 
chair  and  tottered  with  feeble  steps  towards  the  door. 

'^  Come,  come,"  he  said  in  a  confidential  whisper ;  "  I  pnunind^ 
come,  all  is  safe.  I  promised  to  take  care.  An  old  man,  my  lady,  but 
a  faithful  servant.    Come." 

He  beckoned  to  his  wife,  and  then  laid  his  hand,  as  if  mechanieally, 
upon  my  arm,  and  drew  me,  by  no  means  unwillingly,  along  with  him. 
In  this  manner  we  left  the  room,  and  walked  along  the  narrow  pass^^e, 
and  through  the  deserted  chambers  in  which  I  had  lived  in  the  brief 
period  of  my  gentility.  Heayens,  how  ghastly  they  looked!  with  ill 
their  splendour  shrouded  by  holland  draperies,  and  only  a  glimpse  of 
the  chill  March  sunlight  creeping  in  here  and  there  through  a  hole  in 
a  shutter.  Mrs.  Grimshaw  followed  us  closely,  with  a  countenance 
that  expressed  at  once  impatience,  anger,  fear,  contempt — a  very  con- 
flict of  passions. 

My  old  tutor  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  and  upward 
to  a  room  that  I  remembered  with  a  pang  of  unspeakable  bitterness,  a 
tenderness  that  was  anguish — ^that  last  worst  agony  the  Italian  tells  of 
in  his  catalogue  of  heirs  various  tortures — the  memory  of  departed 
happiness.  It  was  my  Lady  Barbara's  morning-room  before  the  door 
of  which  my  tutor  stopped. 

"  It  is  a  madness  with  him  to  come  to  this  room,  where  he  met 
with  the  accident  that  lost  him  his  wits,*'  said  Mrs.  Grimshaw ;  "  he 
will  come  here  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a-day.  The  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  afflict  him  grievously  in  punishment  of  his  sins." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  doubt  if  it  were  a  question  of  punishment  for  sin, 
my  old  friend  might  have  kept  his  wits  till  others  I  know  of  had  lost 
theirs.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  nice  scale  of  earthly  reward  and  pun- 
ishment, that  debtor-and-creditor  account  with  the  Almighty,  which 
some  folks  pretend  to  keep.  It  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  a  good  and 
harmless  old  man  in  this  instance,  as  He  hath  often  chastised  the  inno- 
cent in  days  gone  by,  for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own." 

Mr.  Grimshaw  rattled  the  handle  of  the  door  impatiently. 

"  Open,  open!'*  he  cried;  and  his  wife,  with  a  most  unwilling' air, 
took  a  key  from  her  pocket  and  unlocked  the  door. 

**  It  is  but  to  encourage  his  madness  to  let  him  come  here,**  she 
mud ;  ^'  and  yon,  eir,  wbiO  can  \ia:^e  lio  \m\x\s^«^V<iss&^«uSw^\^sMi^  ^iresence 
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in  this  house  would,  I  am  sai^  be  displeasing  to  my  master,  Sir 
Everard  Lestrange,  will  oblige  me  by  leayiog  me  alone  with  my  hus- 
band. It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  me  that  he  should  exhibit  his  infirmities 
to  carious  eyes,  and  I  know  not  at  whose  inyitation  you  came  hither." 
"  At  no  invitation,  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  I  come  to  a  house  in  which  I 
have  been  grievously  wronged."  My  looks  were  fixed  on  her  counte- 
nance as  I  said  this,  and  I  saw  her  blench.  "  And  I  come  chiefly  to  see 
this  one  old  friend ;  secondly,  because  I  believe  this  house  hides  the 
secret  of  a  great  wrong  done  to  me." 

At  this  her  countenance  grew  livid,  and  firom  this  moment  I  was 
sure  that  whatever  evil  had  been  done  me  in  my  absence,  this  harridan 
was  in  the  secret  of  it.  For  the  minute  my  random  words  had  a  crush- 
ing effect  upon  her,  and  she  made  no  further  attempt  to  prevent  my 
^itrance  into  the  chamber  where  I  first  heard  the  story  of  my  birth, 
seated  at  the  feet  of  my  benefactress.  The  room  had  a  disused  air,  and, 
exoq)t  in  the  one  instance  of  the  ebony  cabinet,  which  had  disappeared 
£rom  a  recess  by  the  fireplace,  there  was  nothing  changed  since  I  had 
last  beheld  the  apartment.  I  was  very  curious  to  see  what  purpose, 
0r  what  fragmentary  memory  of  some  past  duty,  had  brought  my  tutor 
to  this  room,  and  I  stood  apart  observing  him  in  silence. 

He  walked  slowly  round  the  room,  looking  at  every  article  of 
fiimitare  with  an  inquiring  gaze,  as  if  he  would  have  demanded  of  each 
inanimate  object  what  it  was  that  he  sought.  Sometimes  he  came  to  a 
dead  stop,  shaking  his  head  with  a  strange  helpless  gesture ;  then  with 
a  jEaint  sigh  walked  on,  and  thus  completed  his  round. 

"  Something  missing,"  he  muttered  at  last  "  An  old  man,  my  lady, 
bat  a  £aithful  servant.  Tet  there  is  something  missing.  What,  what, 
what,  what  ?" 

No  words  can  describe  the  piteousness  of  his  tone  as  he  reiterated 
this  last  monosyllable. 

**  It  must  be  the  ebony  cabinet  be  misses  I"  I  exclaimed. 

*'  Likely  enough,"  replied  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  with  a  carelessness  which  I 
felt  Bare  was  but  assumed.  '^  He  had  a  childish  hucy  for  taking  charge 
of  this  ro(»n — the  odds  and  ends  of  old  china,  and  bo(d:s,  and  suchlike ; 
and  the  thought  of  it  worries  him  now  his  poor  wits  have  gone." 

**  There  must  surely  have  been  something  of  peculiar  importance  in 
this  room,"  said  I ;  '^  my  old  friend  was  too  sensible  to  perform  a  duty 
that  might  have  been  better  discharged  by  a  housemaid.  He  must 
have  had  some  solemn  charge  in  this  room,  or  the  broken  memory 
would  scarce  prey  upon  his  mind  as  it  does." 

I  watched  Mrs.  Grimshaw  as  I  spoke,  and  I  saw  that  every  word 
was  a  homethrust.  Yes,  there  had  been  a  plot,  and  the  outrage  com- 
mitted in  this  room  was  a  part  of  it.  It  had  been  a  plot  against  me, 
and  this  woman  was  concerned  in  it,  or  privy  to  it.  But  what 
advantage  was  it  to  me  to  know  this  ?  and  what  more  than  this  was  I 
ever  likely  to  discover  ? 
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<'  'Twas  strange  that  nothing  was  eyer  heard  of  the  Tillams  vho 
misused  jonr  husband,  madam/'  I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  very  strange." 

"  Did  his  magter,  Sir  Marcns,  take  no  pains  to  avenge  so  faithfid  a 
servant  ?'* 

*'  Sir  Marcus  did  his  duty  to  my  husband,  sir.  All  was  done  that 
could  be  done." 

"  And  who  were  the  doctors  that  preserved  my  old  firiend's  life,  and 
yet  failed  to  restore  his  reason?" 

"  My  husband  had  the  attendance  of  two  doctors,  sir;  Mr.  Harris  of 
Rerton-green,  and  Mr.  Claypole  of  Willborough." 

"  What!  two  country  surgeons  only?  Were  no  eminent  men  bnmght 
down  ftom  London  to  pronounce  upon  his  state  ?" 

*'  He  had  every  care,  sir,  and  constant  prayers.  Mr.  Whitfield  him- 
self prayed  for  him  by  name  during  a  blessed  visit  to  Willborough." 

''  And  these  prayers  were  to  avail  instead  of  medical  science !  Why, 
woman,  this  is  a  kind  of  murder,  to  let  the  lamp  of  reason  go  out  for 
want  of  a  judicious  breath  to  coax  back  the  flame." 

*^  I  cannot  argue  with  a  blasphemer,  sir ;  Elisha  went  up  into  his 
chamber.** 

*^  Klisha  lived  in  the  childhood  of  this  earth,  when  man  was  still 
an  iutknt  at  the  knees  of  his  Creator.  The  age  of  miracles  is  past,  and, 
iust^^l  of  His  own  divine  interposition,  the  Almighty  has  given  us 
sci^^nvX".  He  has  taught  us  to  be  ourselves  the  miracle-workers ;  but 
wHi  Vuudle  away  the  gift  in  a  napkin,  and  think  to  save  yourself 
vhe*i\T  and  easily  by  prayer.*' 

''  I  do  Qv^  a:^  your  advice,  sir,  as  to  the  treatment  of  my  husband, 
a::^.i  I  *r.\  fully  $A:isf.ed  with  what  was  done  for  him." 

'^  \v.  r.^lan2«  I  dvHibc  noc  it  suited  you  that  he  should  lose  his  wit8. 
I'Sr^r  V..AV  Iv  «vrvts  in  this  house  that  could  scarce  be  kept  hidden 
%  >. /c  $v^  >vNcs:trt  a  man  h*d  his  senses." 

\c*-^  i  ^^  5b-*5  evvrr  word  went  home.  And  now,  having  little 
^^NTc  rj\^:^^  5sY  rvcrdfciTtJBj:  in  this  house,  since  my  old  friend  gave  me 
^-  .x^^vr,  s^c*r^\\vr,:::oc*  I  wsfeed  Mrs.  Grimshaw  good-day,  and  left  her, 
I  v\  5^rvv  rj:r^.x»  arc  Sfwiloecfi  not  knowing  how  much,  and  cer- 
;*xv;>  x^  ^^  ^^se  scs^ycfiiK  bow  iisiie,  I  knew  of  the  evil^oings  with 
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[At  the  present  time,  when  the  topic  of  emigration  is  so  much  discussed,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  following  narrative  will  be  interesting.  The  record  is  but 
slightly  yelled.    All  the  main  incidents  we  know  to  be  strictly  true. — Ed.] 

I  AM  twenty-three,  and  I  stand  on  Canadian  soil.  I  came  to  Canada  to 
get  my  eyes  opened,  and  I  succeeded.  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  terri- 
tory has  rejoiced  in  my  presence  for  about  six  months.  I  am  well 
contented,  and  make  more  than  I  spend.  '^  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so 
bad,"  you  say;  *^  we  should  like  to  know  something  about  you.*'  So  you 
shall;  but  in  my  own  way,  and  with  a  certain  reserve.  One  doesn't 
like  to  be  stared  at,  you  know ;  especially  if  he  is  of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition, which  is  just  my  case. 

I  know  something  of  printers'  type ;  I  would  have  known  more,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
adventures  have  been  written  in  the  British-Museum  library;  and 
therefore^  assure  the  kind  and  benevolent  reader — ^not  on  my  own 
honour,  which,  unimportant  and  incognito  as  I  am,  would  not  count 
for  much,  but  on  the  honour  of  the  Editor,  who  knows  somewhat  of 
my  belongings — ^that  my  narrative  is  simply  true. 

As  I  grew  up,  it  often  struck  me  I  should  like  to  earn  my  bread  as 
easily  as  my  Pater  did.  Pater,  you  should  be  informed,  was  then,  and 
is  now,  what  folks  call  ^'  a  literary  man" — ^he  earned,  and  still  earns,  his 
bread  by  writing.  My  age  might  have  been  ten  years,  perhaps,  when 
I  first  acquired  a  consistent  notion  of  what  seemed  to  me  my  father's 
easy  way  of  making  money.  <'  Writing  is  not  so  much,  fdfter  all," 
thought  I,  '^  else  the  Pater  would  have  less  time  on  his  hands.  There 
he  sits,  temples  on  palms — a  favourite  pose  of  his — or  there  he  paces 
up  and  down,  smoking  his  pipe."  It  all  seemed  very  jolly.  Then  the 
money  came  tumbling  in  so  nicely.  As  a  leader-writer  on  a  news- 
paper there  was  a  cheque  weekly,  quite  unasked  for ;  and  when  maga- 
zine payment  was  due,  I  sometimes  was  sent  for  the  cash :  it  all  seemed 
so  pleasant. 

"  That's  what  TU  do,"  said  I  to  myself;  and  when  Pater,  who  asked 
me  from  time  to  time  what  I'd  like  to  be — when  he  spoke  against  a 
literary  life,  saying  it  was  hard  work  and  precarious — ^you  little  imagine 
my  feelings.  Alas  and  alack !  let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  The 
Pater  planted  me  twice  in  fixed  avocations ;  but  I  lost  both  chances. 
I  was  writing — ^yes,  indeed,  writing  on  the  sly !  At  sixteen,  I  must 
have  accumulated  in  certain  boxes  at  least  twenty  "^undft'  vcel^ht  of 
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manuscript  poetry !  By  his  pen  my  &ther  liTed ;  bat  at  times  it  wis 
Bomewhat  hard ;  for  he  was  frequently  ill.  I  had  an  explanation.  **  He 
has  not  soared  high  enough,"  thonght  I;  '^  cannot,  poor  feUow,  may  be. 
I'll  go  in  for  something  grand.  Ill  be  a  poet^  and  111  write  an  epia* 
An  epic  I  did  write ;  ay,  I  have  it  now — ^?ery  much  at  the  bid  of  waj 
intelligent  publisher !  I  have  also  various  little  jottings  poetically  nt 
down ;  one  on  the  disappointed  love  of  a  tortoiseaheU  tom-cat.  Tea 
shall  know  the  truth — ^e  Pater  and  I  had  a  split ;  it  seemed  to  me  he 
was  jealous.  ''  Let  me  only  get  loose,"  thonght  I ;  ''  let  me  only  get 
adrift  in  this  big  intellectual  London;  let  me  beat-np  poblisheiB  leH 
soon  see  who  is  who.*'  I  got  adrift,  taking  the  xs.  I  tried  the  pnb- 
lishers  all  round.  What  they  replied,  I  decline  to  state.  It  doestft 
matter,  as  their  answers  did  not  influence  my  judgment.  My  poems 
were  in  advance  of  the  age ;  that  was  my  oinnion.  I  hare  fidth  in  my 
epic.  Let  me  set  foot  on  British  soQ  again,  and  try  the  pnbliahefB  onoe 
more ;  even  Tennyson  had  to  wait  before  he  was  appreciated.  I,  too^ 
may  be  Laureate. 

One  conviction  dawned  on  me— the  poor  Pater  had  worked  harder 
than  I  thought.  His  temple-squeezing,  his  moomneas,  his  nxMn-padog 
— these  were  not  all  amusements. 

Another  conviction  da?med  too — that  poets  cannot  live  on  air.  I 
resolved  to  emigrate  somewhere  and  somehow:  chance  rather  than 
anything  else  suggested  Canada.  ^*  Steam-voyage — steerage^— Quebec 
— six  guineas.'*  An  advertisement  of  that  sort  met  my  eye,  and  pre* 
sentlv  I  was  i;one. 

It  would  lHx>t  not  to  say  that  in  my  hurry  and  poetic  abstraction 
1  had  made  no  provision  for  creature-comforts  during  the  voyage. 
My  stoi'k  of  money  being  very  short,  I  tumbled  into  the  good  ship 

at  Liverpool  just  as  I  was»  after  wandering  about  the  town  all  night 

to  save  exf^nse.  We  slid  off  into  the  pool,  where  we  waited  some 
houn  for  the  mails.  Next  afternoon  we  sighted  Londondeny,  which, 
as  \\en  as  the  entire  length  of  coast,  is  very  fine.  Now  is  dimly  seen 
the  SiVitish  vvast  on  our  right ;  gulls  scream  overhead:  such  is  the 
\^iotur\\  Our  first  night  at  sea  was  strong  enough.  All  the  passengers 
save  three  wer^  siok;  I  was  one  of  the  three.  Novelty  wore  off,  and 
then  oame  the  monotony  of  a  sea-voyage.  I  paced  the  deck  all  day, 
and  more  than  ovah?  all  nidic;  so  when  the  weather  was  a  little  rough 
1  oaiwe  in  for  a  wettir.s:.  I  left  Liverpool  in  such  a  hurry  that  I 
1;»kI  :v.s,lo  r.o  vrv^vi>:v-:i  o:'si:y  kind,  either  as  regards  bedding  or  tiD- 
j\^*,  IttvUwl.  I  had  T^^t  the  money  to  buy  ihem,  even  had  it  occurred 
to  iwe  to  0.0  *\\  Kor  the  !lr«  four  nights  I  lay  in  my  haomiock  with- 
out ^vxcrittc.  As  :he  we*:her  w«  woally,  and  my  hanunock  was 
altti^  at  tho  tv\^  of  the  haiohway-liddtr.  1  often  shipped  a  sea,  and 
W)  to  tdV-.*  o'.V  roy  a>a:  ani  wrtsg  it.  Tn>iL5er5  I  could  not  divest 
ll^\wlt*o!«  *u\\v  Aivur..:  :ve  lay  wcsiea  in  all  stages  of  marine  nausea 
(mi  t\^\  iK^4:w\*  oi  clci.V5Ljs     'Sccc*  ^<s^  ^^Tvj;^  \ii  fosv  others 
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had  only  blanketSy  and  a  few  had  preferred  to  lie  down  in  their  clodieg. 
One  or  two  had  elected  to  wear  eyen  lighter  clothing.  I  thought  their 
taste  peculiar.  There  is  great  sameness  in  a  sea-voyage ;  people  are 
thrown  very  much  (m  their  own  resources.  The  sea  grew  more  ani- 
mated upon  nearii^  Newfoundland.  Whales  were  spouting  in  every 
directicm ;  I  saw  many  at  full-length.  We  passed  several  icebergs  float- 
ing south  towards  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  They  look  very  beautiful  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them,  reflecting  every  imaginable  colour.  Off  New- 
foundland it  was  very  cold:  entering  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  it  grew 
wanner.  Passing  G^s^pe  on  our  left,  we  skirted  Labrador  and  Nova 
Scotia.  For  hxmdreds  of  miles  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen.  The  coast 
is  high  and  broken— <K)vered  almost  to  the  top  with  brushwood.  We^ 
arrive  at  Quebec,  and  are  put  ashore :  the  landing-place  Point  Levis, 
close  to  the  Grand-Trunk  railway-station.  My  cash  amounted  to  one 
guinea  exactly.  It  would  have  been  a  few  shillings  more,  had  I  not 
hired,  when  on  board,  a  blanket  and  a  tin-pot.  As  everybody  was 
talking  of  Toronto,  I  gave  1/.  to  a  fellow  who  had  a  ticket  to  dispose 
o£  I  now  drank  two  glasses  of  beer,  and  had  then  just  enough  money 
left  to  buy  a  loaf  with  At  very  serviceable  loaf  I  found  it  too.  Money 
far  bed  I  had  none,  so  I  walked  out  in  the  country  and  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

**  Better  clar  out  tbar,  (x  else  light  a  fire,"  growled  somebody  in  a 
snrly  tone  m**  wolves  is  about.'' 

"  Wolves  dcm't  climb,"  thought  I ;  "111  get  up  a  tree."  So  up  I 
did  get,  and  slept  between  forked  brandies.  Not  knowing  where  my 
next  loaf  was  to  come  from,  after  a  very  frugal  meal,  I  returned  to  the 
station,  and  found  there  would  be  no  train  before  eight  in  the  evening. 
When  the  hour  came,  I  stepped  in,  and  in  due  time  got  to  Montreal^ 
where  the  cars  changed.  The  night  was  rainy,  and  having  no  money 
fi^  a  bed,  I  asked  for  the  police-station,  found  it,  and  passed  the  night 
on  a  bench.  Sleep  I  had  none ;  for  a  woman  in  the  adjoining  cell 
made  such  a  noise  screaming  ^  Murder !"  that  one  might  have  frmcied 
oneself  in  Bedlam.  Next  day  I  went  on  to  Toronto.  We  arrived  at 
nighty  and,  as  before,  I  slept  al  fresco.  My  loaf  was  finished  by  this 
time,  Bni  I  felt  hungry;  but  everything  has  an  end,  and  this  night  was 
no  exception.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  made  my 
ablutions.  Then  I  called  on  the  emigration  agent,  and  got  several  ad- 
dresses. One  principal  said  he  would  give  me  an  engineering  job  in  a 
few  days ;  so,  (m  the  strength  of  this  promise,  I  took  lodgings,  and  had 
a  good  dianer  and  tea.  There  I  lived  two  days,  and  lived  as  well  as 
I  could,  not  knowing  what  might  happen ;  but  when,  after  many  in- 
quiries, I  learned  that  the  promised  job  might  not  take  effect  for  a 
week,  it  might  be  two  weeks,  I  thought  it  time  to  act  decisively.  I 
did  not  like  to  run-up  a  heavy  bill  with  uncertain  prospect  of  liquida- 
tion, so  I  took  a  walk  out  into  the  country,  went  into  a  public-house, 
and  called  for  a  glass  of  beer.    Having  drunk  it,  I  asked  for  an  axe ; 
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which  being  given  me,  I  went  into  the  back-yard  and  began  helping  « 
man  who  was  chopping  wood.  Boniface  conld  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  it:  he  looked  surprised,  as  also  did  some  farmers.  Having  done  a 
good  stroke  of  work,  I  reentered  the  bar  and  called  for  more  beer— soft 
having  paid  for  the  first,  as  will  be  remembered.  Thoe  was  some  sort 
of  hesitation ;  then  demand  for  payment.  Boni&ce  and  I  di£ferod  an 
this  issue :  I  considered  labour  had  been  done  equivalent  to  this  beer; 
I  told  him  so.  ^'Besides,  money  do  you  want?"  said  L  "How  the 
d — 1  can  you  expect  money  from  one  who  has  just  come  from  England 
to  make  that  commodity  ?"  The  joke  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  for  all 
began  to  laugh,  which  was  just  what  I  wanted.  ''  How  do  you  /Ami 
to  make  that  commodity?"  inquired  Boniface;  ''what  can  you  do?* 
'^Anything,  everything,"  quoth  I;  ''nothing  comes  amiss  to  me.** 
'^Can  you  tend  horses?"  "I  can."  Well,  to  cut  the  convenatioii 
short,  I  engaged  myself  as  ostler,  at  a  very  low  salary  and  my  board. 
My  life  was  none  of  the  easiest.  Rising  at  4.80, 1  began  my  day's  work 
by  lighting  four  fires;  then  I  drove  the  cows  to  pasture,  a  mile  off; 
then,  upon  returning,  I  had  to  clean  and  feed  four  horses,  clean  ont 
the  stables,  and  wait  on  pigs  and  poultry.  Bitak&st  came  next;  bnt 
don't  fancy  I  could  polish  it  right  off.  The  door  might  be  crowded 
with  teams  of  horses  and  hot-blooded  farmers,  each  one  considering 
himself  of  greater  importance  than  his  neighbour,  and  all  putting  the 
ostler  to  discomfort  and  annoyance.  Breakfast  over,  there  was  wood 
to  be  cut — not  little  strips  of  soft  pine,  but  great  trunks  of  trees,  tough 
and  hard.  First  the  trunks  have  to  be  sawn  through  into  lengths; 
next  split  with  wedges ;  lastly,  finished  with  an  axe.  Then  there  was 
the  garden  to  look  after,  and  the  orchard.  Hoeing  cabbages  and  dig- 
ging potatoes  entered  into  this  section  of  my  duties.  The  potato-field 
was  half-a-mile  off,  and  a  bag  holding  a  hundredweight  is  no  joke  to 
carry  across  ploughed  fields.  After  dinner  came  the  old  routine  of 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry.  All  the  while  I  was  assumed  to  be  keep- 
ing my  eye  on  the  door,  watching  the  teams,  which  sometimes  came  turn- 
ing in  all  day  long.  At  tea-time,  again,  the  animals  had  to  be  fed,  and 
the  cows  to  be  fetched  home.  Perhaps  there  were  farmers  staying  all 
night,  and  then  I  had  to  clean  their  horses  for  them.  Other  excep- 
tional duties,  too,  I  had,  but  these  I  will  not  enumerate. 

"Well,  now,  about  the  pay — I  had  two  dollars  a  month  and  my  keep. 
It  was  not  stupendous;  but  beggars  must  not  be  choosers.  My  first 
engagement  had  been  for  a  month,  during  which  period  a  very  bad 
kick  did  not  enhance  the  comfort  of  my  existence.  The  month  ended, 
I  only  consented  to  engage  myself  for  a  fortnight ;  and  the  fortnight 
over,  I  left,  having  prospect  of  a  new  situation;  not,  however,  to 
be  entered  upon  immediately,  but  a  fortnight  hence.  Having  pur- 
chased a  hat  and  a  pair  of  boots,  I  had  exactly  half-a-dollar  left — ^not 
much  for  a  fortnight's  board  and  lodging,  you  will  admit.  I  am  super- 
stitious, like  most  pods-,  l\i^\\^\^  m  miracles,  interpositions,  aberra- 
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tionB,  &c.y  with  a  foolish  faith.  Having  taken  a  tnrn  into  the  conntrj, 
and  beginning  to  think  of  past,  present,  and  to  come,  the  idea  occnrred 
to  me,  that  something  good  was  to  happen.  Well,  so  it  did.  Wend- 
ing my  way  leisurely  towards  town,  I  met  a  young  Scotchman,  a  ship- 
mate of  mine,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  five  weeks.  I  merely  passed 
the  compliments  of  the  day,  and  made  to  walk  on.  He,  however,  seemed 
inclined  for  a  chat ;  tnming,  he  accompanied  me  in  my  direction.  I 
walked  home  with  him,  and  we  struck  up  an  arrangement  for  lodging 
together.  The  people  were  Scotch,  and  very  kind ;  I  had  good  reason 
to  be  satisfied. 

Please  don't  forget  I  am  a  poet.  The  memory  will  come  as  a  zest 
to  the  next  intelligence.  My  second  Canadian  occupation — what  do 
you  think  it  was  ?  I  had  become  a  butcher's  labourer !  I  won't  dis- 
close the  particular  establishment ;  enough  for  you  to  know  we  killed 
hundreds  of  pigs  per  diem,  and  my  services  were  appraised  as  worth  a 
dollar  for  the  same  space  of  time.  It  was  dirty  work,  very — and  de- 
cidedly not  poetical.  One  chief  trouble  of  mine,  to  begin  with  (blush- 
ing I  write  it),  was  th%t  I  had  only  one  pair  of  nether  garments.  Moving 
amidst  grunters — ^living,  moribund,  and  defunct — as  I  had  to  do  profes- 
sionally—excuse the  big  word — any  refined  and  intelligent  reader  may 
form  some  conception  of  my  general  plight,  but  more  especially  the 
plight  of  my  nether  extremities.  'Tis  gone  and  past;  I'll  think  of  it 
no  more. 

A  dollar  a-day  you  heard  me  say — twenty-five  shillings  per  week, 
English  money.  Board,  washing,  and  lodging  cost  me  three  dollars 
weekly,  so  I  netted  the  rest. 

A  slight  topographical  divergence  should  not  come  amiss  after  so 
long  a  chronicle  of  personal  doings.  Canadian  scenery  is  irregular  and 
full  of  surprises.  Here  you  see  a  level  plain,  having  explored  which 
for  some  hours  without  a  break,  you  wonder  the  country  is  so  flat. 
Yon  turn  a  comer,  and,  behold,  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Sayines  and  gullies  are  far  more  plentiful  than  at  home.  Springs  of 
good  water  are  rery  numerous.  A  feature  of  the  country  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  Canada  is  the  watercourses.  Ordinarily  dry,  one  rainy 
night  suffices  to  convert  them  into  roaring  torrents.  Of  hedgerows, 
which  make  an  English  landscape  so  pretty,  there  are  none.  The 
fences  are  heavy,  ugly,  awkward ;  and  all  but  the  longest  settled  land 
bristles  with  tree-stumps,  which,  gaunt  and  spectre-like,  impart  at  twi- 
light a  i^ery  ghostly  aspect.  The  landscape,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
finer  than  in  England ;  but,  taken  in  detail,  it  falls  short  of  what  one 
sees  in  the  old  country. 

To  change  from  scenery  to  people,  I  have  to  remark  that  a  stranger 
meets  with  great  kindness  here  from  his  countrymen ;  but  real  native 
Canadians  I  do  not  much  admire.  The  almighty  dollar  is  rampant,  as 
in  Yankeeland ;  and  while  the  Yankee  is  often  confiding  in  his  gene- 
rosity, the  Canadian  is  as  surly  as  his  own  \)eBi%,    k  C«oaftcL«QL  -sk^ 
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not  embark  in  business  unless  he  sees  his  way  clearly  to  realise. 
There  is  no  enterprise  here,  as  we  find  at  home.  No  commercial  Co- 
lumbus is  to  be  found,  who  would  dare  to  leave  the  shore  behind  him 
and  try  unknown  waters. 

Rowdyism  is  kept  in  the  background  more  than  in  England ;  but 
when  met  with  is  far  worse.  Fair  fighting  is  unknown ;  onoe  t 
fellow  is  down,  he  is  mauled  unmercifully ;  many  have  their  ears  sod 
nosos  bitten  off.  Men  are  often  waylaid  and  killed.  NeTerthelesi,  the 
laws  are  Tery  stringent,  especially  as  relates  to  drunkenness.  AS 
public-houses  are  required  to  close  at  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  nigbt 
On  Sundays  they  dare  not  open  at  all;  still,  admittance  is  gained 
somehow  by  those  drinkers  who  so  desire,  and  in  whom  Bdni&ce  )m 
confidence.  The  interior  of  Canadian  dwellings  is  arranged  with  t 
Tiew  to  comfort  The  stoyes  are  rery  fanciful  and  pretty,  as  well  as 
4iseAil. 

To  resume  now  my  personality — ^you  left  me  pork-packing.  It  had 
not  been  my  intent  to  continue  in  that  line  of  art  permanently,  but 
to  leare  it  on  the  first  profitable  opportunity.  Severance  between  me 
and  my  occupation  was  determined  more  abruptly  than  had  been  con- 
templatod.  Illness  was  the  cause  —  not  severe,  but  debilitating.  I 
pire  up  my  situation  and  lay-by  for  three  weeks :  then,  feeling  better, 
1  entertnl  upon  a  new  department  of  the  fine  arts  called  *'  shingling," 
\  '\  rvvtinj:  houses  with  slabs  of  wood,  used  here  in  place  of  slates. 
IUn<t!^  returning,  I  had  to  give  up  this  too;  again  rusticating  for 
a  few  week$«  wliich  brought  me  slightly  into  debt,  but  nothing  to 
lv$^*t  alarm,  lu  fact,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  better,  more 
i^^!itaV^Ie«  mon?  congenial  occupation  than  either  I  have  yet  men- 
uoueiL  The  word  mteilfchial  might  even  be  applied  without  much 
rv^ewrvation.  Circumstances,  however,  best  known  to  myself,  impose  a 
vvr^Aitt  rvtivvnvv  as  to  whereabout  in  Canada,  or  what  the  new  occu- 
'(Mtiv'U  i*.  Kiiv^ugh  to  communicate  that  my  labours  are  not  heavy, 
ciiul  th*c  ir.ovuue  overtops  expenditure.  This  has  been  my  Canadian 
vMutte  hitherto.  Xoc  so  bad,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole:  at  any  rate, 
,V  w,*irr»tv^  ts  uvn  himself  dissatisfied.  To  be  absolved  from  Mrs, 
v»rutisly  i*  $v^!iiechins:;  and  the  maternal  disciplinCi  the  convention- 
,i>.,ic«<  iS"  ceusttrvsj*  of  that  imperious  lady  have  no  weight  here. 
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The  tendency  of  late  yean,  among  both  thinkers  and  workers,  has  been 
to  relax  the  strain  of  labour,  and  add  to  the  number  of  holidays.  The 
cry  was  raised,  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  whole  nation  was  over- 
worked ;  and  the  nation,  with  ready  acquiescence,  set  about  to  shorten 
its  wc^king-hours,  and  generdly  to  increase  its  leisure.  The  result  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  half-day  system  in  schools,  of  the  early- 
dosing  moYemedt,  of  country  excursions  for  town  children  and  pau- 
pers, and  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

The  primary  cause  of  a  moyement  which  has  developed  itself  so 
beneficially  was,  doubtless,  a  conviction  that  there  was  too  much  hard 
work  and  too  much  confinement  among  business  and  labouring  people; 
bot^  in  addition  to  this  motive,  so  far  as  the  Saturday  half-holiday  was 
concerned,  there  was  an  unavowed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
of  the  new  system — at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  placed  the  benevolent 
Lord  Shafibesbury — to  check  another  movement,  which  threatened,  to 
their  minds,  to  encroach  upon  the  Sunday's  rest.  This  was  the  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  opening  of  the  national  institutions,  typified  by 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  great  argument  in  favour  of  this  proposition  was  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  working  classes  had  no  other  day  of  real  leisure  than  the 
Sunday  on  which  to  visit  the  national  institutions ;  and  the  opponents 
of  the  proposal  set  about,  very  energetically  and  very  logically,  to 
increase  the  working  man's  leisure  on  the  week-day;  thus  to  save,  as 
they  believed,  the  Sunday  iirom  desecration,  and  by  a  side-wind  to  re- 
move the  most  obvious  impediment  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  the 
course  adopted,  nor  to  the  result  obtained,  by  which  all  parties  have 
benefited ;  but  was  the  ground  of  action  a  true  one  ?  Was  the  Sunday 
rest  ever  in  any  real  danger  from  the  proposal  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  on  that  day  ? 

Regarded  simply  in  its  social  aspect,  the  Sunday  question,  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  It  has  never  been  seriously 
proposed^to  deal  in  a  secular  manner  with  more  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  day;  and  that  half,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  already  little 
fettered  by  religious  obligations ;  as  the  absence  of  an  afternoon  service 
in  most  chapels,  and  the  thin  attendance  in  the  parish  churches  where 
ritual  is  performed,  will  abundantly  show.  The  majority  of  English 
men  and  women  who  frequent  church  or  chapel  are  satisfied  if  they 
attend  the  morning  and  evening  services.    Thus  the  ^roi^^l  tA  o^il 
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certain  iiiBtitntiong  on  Sonday  afternoon  was  no  great  innoTalioQ 
after  all. 

It  mnst  always  be  remembered  that  onr  English  Christian  Sunday 
is,  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  middle  and  to  the  whole  of  the  working 
class,  not  only  a  day  of  prayer  and  rest,  bnt  the  great  weekly  holiday. 
Nor  have  all  the  yarions  deyices  of  early  closing  and  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  taken  from  it  this  essential  character.  To  the  Sunday  the 
shopkeeper,  the  tradesman,  and  the  manufacturer  look  forward  as  the 
one  free  untrammelled  day  in  the  week ;  and  the  clerk,  the  artisan,  and 
the  labourer  greet  it  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  religious  rsTer- 
once,  often  with  a  serious  attention  to  its  duties,  but  uniyersally  as  the 
great  holiday — the  day  of  compensation  for  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
the  prerious  six.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  more  especially  to  the 
artisim  and  the  labourer.  To  these  last,  of  iJl  men,  time  is  mon^. 
The  clerk  will  receive  his  monthly  or  quarterly  salary,  nor  will  an  oc- 
casional release  from  his  books  entail  a  proportionate  diminution  in 
his  receipts ;  but  the  artisan  and  the  labourer,  who  work  by  the  di^ 
and  the  hour,  and  whose  every  lapse  in  the  exact  performance,  as 
reckoned  by  time,  of  their  duties,  is  a  direct  loss  in  wages,  must  neces- 
sarily estiniatc  the  hours  on  the  week-day  as  so  much  in  hard  cash. 
This  distinction  in  the  two  cases  of  clerk  and  workman  has  never 
Ihh'u  sutVioiontly  explained  on  the  one  hand,  nor  acknowledged  on 
tho  other.  A  day's  pleasure  taken  during  the  week,  in  the  case  of 
u  workini;  man,  is  costly,  because  it  entails  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay— a 
8i\(h  part  of  his  weekly  wages — and  a  considerable  item  taken  from  an 
suuvnmc  which  is  seldom  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants.  It  is  this 
which  srivos  a  double  value  to  Sunday,  not  only  as  a  day  of  rest,  but  as 
the  cTw^t  holidav  of  the  week. 

Ti.o  pr\'{H^tion  to  give  the  Sunday  an  additional  value  as  a  holiday 
l»v  (ho  oivuiuiT  of  institutions  founded  by  the  Government  and  snp- 
}vr<^\l  l\v  tho  nation,  and  which  are,  through  their  contents,  highly 
\r.s:r;:c:;vo  as  well  as  boautifu!,  would,  it  has  been  said,  if  carried  into 
otVvv:.  U':ul  :o  n:ako  &ir.day  a  working  day.  How  strange  that  an 
aoi  ^V,;oh  nr,;s:  ir.oviijib'v  make  the  day  more  prized  as  an  opportunity 
ix  V  ^\v:va:^  n  shvV.I.:  K^  br^inded  as  the  means  of  handing  it  over  to 
*.^xvu: '  I;  ^\\:'d  Iv  'u<^:  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  giving  a  man 
*",  A.l.Vv.vvA*  :^^^  sh:V.:r,p5i*-^vk  would  tend  to  reduce  him  to  poverty. 
;,  X  *s3icr.  r.?:.  ;r»  Ssc^.  :h*:  Vy  adding  to  his  leisure  you  would  in- 
xA\*>\^  ,V  »^x^rc  of  ;>.i'  ^ASrcrer  :o  work:  and  that  in  proportion  to 
'^  X  Av;\\-.;ir,v,?;'«  0^"  or>  Tr,"^cr.:  woc:i  be  his  aversion  to  pleasure. 

:>v   \fc*  *:^jN5\^'  ^^c  *r,  xr-jj^:*:::  :has  the  desired  concession  were 

VxWNKv^V  '^'^  «iS*r*A;^v  c*:':c.i:S:c:5.  :be  number  of  persons  who 

^l^f^  ^  v^t^Mk^  -^  ^v   .-^Jt^wr  cf  c=ArI:ans  ai  the  four  insti- 

JMM^    A^  ^ifet3i7j>   X^-c^rr.   :>-^  Xiiscsi:  GallerT.  the  Geological 

M    "   ^^  SkNfc;V^'^««s=^»r--«'  "SlTascn^  Oi  ^sjwl  qtl  Sundays)— 
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tld  be  eighty-two.    Say  ono  hundred,  aud  the  amotmt  is  so  small 

evident  it  could  never  be  taken  into  serioas  eonsideratioQ 
either  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  measure.  It  is  not  asserted 
for  a  moment  that  the  services  of  even  etghty-two  attendants  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon — although  they  might,  and  would,  minister  to  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  thonsands — is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence; and  it  would  bo  an  affair  of  easy  arrangement  that  this 
labour  should  be  voluntary,  should  be  paid  for,  and  should  not  de- 
volve uimn  the  week-day  attendants.  But  it  is  said  that  the  number 
is  only  ridiculous  in  comparison  to  the  danger  it  threatens.  It  is 
not  the  hundred  additional  attendants  whic'h  constitute  the  evil;  it 
is  tiie  more  tremendous  consideration  of  what  it  may  lead  to.  When 
once  launched  npon  the  sea  of  vague  conjecture,  it  is  wonderful  the 
number  of  gaunt  and  terrible  spectres  which  crowd  upon  the  distant 
horizon.  The  result  of  the  opening  is  to  be  the  flooding  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  several  institutions  named  by  streams 
of  eager  sightseers — no  bad  appreciation  of  the  force  of  attraction 
in  the  objects  to  be  seen — aud  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number 
of  omnibus  and  railway  passengers ;  the  invasion  of  the  premises 
of  all  purveyors  of  meat  and  drink;  the  creation  of  an  army  of  sutlers 
to  supply  tlie  wants  of  the  hungry  and  thirsty  invaders;  the  gradual 
breaking-down  of  the  weak  barriers  between  rest  and  increasing  occn- 
fiation;  and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  all  the  restraints  which  now 
prevent  weak  human  nature  &om  rushing  into  a  chaos  of  endless  and 
unmitigated  toil. 

It  is  a  very  natural  conclusion  to  come  to,  that  a  people's  holiday 
must  necessarily  he  a  crowded  and  a  tumultuous  one,  from  the  fact 
that  i«ople's  holidays  have  been  so  hitherto;  but  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  circnmstEince,  that  public  hohdays  are  so  few 
that  the  whole  anticipations  of  a  year  have  to  be  gratiHed  in  a  few 
days.  On  Easter  and  Whit  Mondays,  for  example,  the  British  Museum 
and  National  Gallery  are  blocked-up  with  a  weary  crowd  of  working 
men,  women,  and  children,  who,  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  objects 
to  be  seen,  and  obstructed  in  their  process  by  then-  own  multitude, 
pass  at  a  Bnail's  pace  through  the  accumulated  wonders  about  them, 
more  astonished  than  instructed,  more  wearied  than  pleased.  But 
«very  Sunday  would  not  be  as  at  Ea8t«r  or  Whitsuntide.  If  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  were  afforded  for  visiting  the  national  store-houses 
such  visits  would  be  oftener  made;  would  be  unimpeded  by  a  crowd 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  appreciate  the  beauty  or  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  collection,  and  would  consequently  be  a  pleasure  and 
a  profit.  In  fact,  these  public  accumulations  of  national  and  art  ob- 
jects would  then  fulfil  one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  formation, 
which  they  at  present  fail  to  do.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  opening  of  these  institutions  on  Sunday  would  lead  to  the  ac- 
Lulation  of  a  disorderly  crowd, — though  it  may  here  be  said  that 
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tin  Etiirlisk  crowd  is  usnally  a  well-behaved  one, — ^bnt  the  resnlt  would 
l>e  the  ^rratitlcation  of  a  landablc  euriosity,  and  the  nnconficiooB  ac- 
i|ui:jiitioii  of  much  knowledge  among  a  great  mass  of  people,  who  could 
:l:c:i  pay  r\^peatcd  visits  to  that  which  at  present  is  the  one  spectacle  of 
:i  year — ^vrhap*  of  a  lifetime. 

I::  all  this  there  is  nothing  which  would  cansc  general  labour; 

^trr^aiuly  uodiins:  which  woald  condnce  to  the  absorption  of  the  Sunday 

du^  d  wcrkiuir-daT.    Rut  the  question  is  still  repeated,  What  will  it 

Vjlu  :o  :     T::o  answer  is  said  to  be  proclaimed  to  us  in  the  licenee 

.';'  .!>,'  y^.'nch  oapical.  and  the  general  laxity  of  manners  of  continental 

:..Lo*w    T>.ere  never  was  an  assertion  so  groundless  and  yet  so  specious 

i$  '.J  <^    T>.e  inference?  would  be,  that,  all  other  circumstances  being 

i'l'i:,  '.be  Ovvn  yijcuKSdralleries  and  museums  were  the  single  points 

•J  .1  'vT-scv  which  ohan^red  the  methodical  dulness  of  the  English 

Nia'ii-    :::.■  :>.-:  cii^'iv  and  frivolity  of  the  Parisian  dvnanchc.    But  the 

/\u-n«..v-'>...'*  izc  v.vndi:ions  of  the  French  and  English  people  are  ut- 

v ' '  .'  •tx-s^.'i  . .-  c  jci  ochtrr  in  n?gapd  to  this  Sunday  question;  and  further, 

..'vtr*  >  rv:-:  ?cr  i>.c:b;  whether  the  French  Sunday  is  so  very  much 

tvrv.-  ..\i::  ..*c  •jl-j:'.:*1"i  one  after  all.    The  French  vagaries  and  means 

-.   •..•:  >5.  •  .-:  ir:  il*  .*n  :he  surface:  they  make  a  display  even,  and 

.    .   >5.-   i.'.':.  ':u:  ::  is  questionable  whether  an  English  jadge- 

-    .  ;..  -  I    :.  i  yc:Vl:>house  with  closed  doors,  in  an  atmo- 

s.    •.  -        ^-    i:  i:c  .n-. :-:'-■-*. x5,  or  the  scenes  which  are  to  be  pub- 

%     ■  >5v^.     !  >:'".v  "-V"-  •-  -"^rtain  quarters  of  London,  may 

w.   .>..i.  ■'->:•.-  'z-:".i  :hi:  :hcre  was  a  sufficient  funda- 

- ...   ,.       ■.  «  ■  \         :^.  .t.riz:^'r.:  i:: :!.-:  Ti-acions  Ce'.t,  and  the  duller 

^  X.  •><:  u  V.  "i-r.  is  .\'r:T&rri  w::h  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to 

.      -^        .  .iaCc*  izi  : -scczis  l-e:w-:*n  the  races,  wiili- 

■^  .      ^  ■  ,.-  ii-i  icv:i-i:*l  -.r^riiiini:  and  shuttiuirof 

>^  .!>*  \  !.    :    1  .-»:c::A:>is  :iT£  rcihis^  in  common  with 

■>^^  1       %    •.  '      .  ■  :a-:  ":^z  issc.iic-L    If  we  seek  for  tiic 

.   ^^  .  ■  -  „  ..t    '     :.  r.-"-,i;  TiLZZsT  ::  .'.scrris^  S.inday  on  tac 

..    •    •    .       .-i.rz':c  :c:  serif -*  :hi;  iiie pence  of  faiib 
^  .  -...     -   ->^-.    IT'-ks--^:  >  ?..'ni::-,"A: :a  1: -\  Eadandis 

•  sa-  ■      '•«.»: I  -W  .isc-'c:  —  ?..r:iz-:iihvje  countries 
...       ,.:    5   :  \  r:..:.:  j^r*  .-=•  ir.r.  \zr:  :ov;:la:ivn,  and  the 

.      .   ,  .     ,    a..  !-ai»:  r:v2  i^;  izii^cr:-:-:*  c:  :he  rest  of 
...^  .  -  -  f  "s  T  *  "t  >iTiA~  ■-?  r"  "o  nrans  a  tbinir 

•  — ^     -..:-..  a>  ■  r  Nssj-  zi^.z^r.ire  *ar:es:  market 

"^  '.  ."*    .r-L     ;  n*r--o.«.T     '••1-43  w:~icr.  then,  if 

.  .    .    ,.   ^-^  :»8i>  :;.  t.  :^cc^::  ::  indisr.  or  work- 

..  >^.^s.        ^i;.    .:.s  s -:ti  ixk.:  .■•:rTirst  of  what  is 

•%--^   •  *^*arsw  K  4r-  :r  ::  izn  :^:::es  m  the 
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The  hcb  that  the  French  artisan  works  or  plays  upon  the  Sunday 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  opening  on  the  same  day  of  the 
LouTie,  the  Lnzembonrg,  the  Palais  des  Beanx  Arts,  or  the  Oalerie 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  These  institutions  are,  in  fact,  correlative  with 
the  chnrches,  for  they  open  and  close  with  them ;  and  are  as  distinct 
in  their  times  of  display  from  the  theatres  and  balls  of  Paris  as  they 
are  in  their  teaching  and  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

Bat  the  argument  that  the  opening  of  the  national  and  purely  edu- 
cational institutions  of  a  country  would  conduce  to  play-acting  and 
dancing,  or  that  such  opening  has  any  relation  to  these  amusements, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact  that,  although  in  continental  cities  theatres,  ball- 
rooms, and  casinos  are  universally  open  on  the  Sunday,  public  access 
to  museums  and  picture-galleries  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
Neither  in  Vienna  nor  in  Munich,  cities  which  abound  in  art-treasures,, 
is  any  such  grace  accorded,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  Roman-catholic 
capitals  of  Germany.  Among  all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  it  is  only  in 
Berlin  and  Dresden — and  they  are  Protestant,  let  it  be  remember^ — 
that  the  temples  of  science  and  art  are  thrown  open  to  public  inspec^ 
tion ;  while  every  species  of  amusement — whether  innocently  entertain* 
ing,  positively  vicious  and  immoral,  or  purely  idiotic — is  permitted,  if 
not  encouraged.  Farther  north,  Copenhagen  thinks  it  no  sin  to  open 
her  Thorwaldsen  Museum  to  her  citizens  at  the  same  hours  as  her 
churches.  These  facts  are,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be ;  but,  reasoning  the  matter  out  fairly,  no  other  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  the  Sabbatarians 
than  that  museums  and  picture-galleries  lead  naturally  to  theatres, 
and  that  where  the  former  are  at  the  command  of  the  public,  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  conjunction  with  them.  When  we  discover 
that  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  which  is  not;  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  where  theatres  are  open,  museums  are  closed  on  Sun-^ 
day ;  and  that  in  no  case  are  the  two  institutions  open  at  the  same 
time,  the  museums  rather  taking  their  time  from  the  churches, — ^we 
begin  to  wonder  at  the  desperate  shifts  to  which  partisanship  is  driven 
for  an  argument  If  we  were  seeking  for  other  examples  in  the  same 
direction,  we  should  look  around  us  for  the  results  of  experience  at 
h<Hne.  We  should  then  find  that,  although  the  gardens  and  picture- 
gallery  at  Hampton  Court  attract,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  their  many 
thousands  of  visitors,  the  Richmond  Theatre  was  by  no  means  a  profit- 
able concern ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  opening  on  Sunday  for  many 
years  of  St.  George's  Hall  at  Greenwich,  the  Royal  Theatre  in  that 
town  has  not  been  encouraged  to  seek  to  open  its  doors  to  the  public 
on  that  day. 

Whatever  else  the  opening  of  the  national  institutions  on  Sunday 
would  lead  to,  it  requires  but  little  serious  reflection  to  determine  that 
it  is  not  to  the  creation  of  a  disorderly  crowd  round  their  doors,  nor 
to  the  increase  of  carriage-traffic  in  their  vicinity,  nor  to  the  mnltiQli- 
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cation  of  hotises  of  entertainment,  nor  to  the  opening  of  theatret,  fxn 
cert-  or  bikll-rooms,  or  other  x-iIbi^gb  of  amusement  ofa  Eimilar  characte 
nor,  least  of  all,  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  working  people,  vheUiO 
artieans  or  labonrerB,  to  add  to  their  working  hoars  either  on  8nnd^ 
or  week-day.  The  arguments  which  attempt  to  prore  this  reenlt  ai 
beside  the  question,  which  is  simply  no  more  than  a  reqnoet  b 
afford  to  the  people  an  opportunity  of  making  tbemselvea  acqamta 
with  the  accnmulations  in  onr  national  treasuriee  on  that  day  whid 
is,  in  fact,  their  only  day  of  leisure.  It  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  grei 
want  in  the  education  of  the  people ;  to  afford  them  other  means  e 
mental  occupation  than  the  vicious  ones  which  too  often  e 
them ;  and  to  give  to  the  collections  theinsclves  that  real  value  n 
materials  in  the  oducation  of  all  citizens,  which  is  their  best  and  props 
use,  and  which  they  have  never  yet  had.  It  is  a  mockery  and  on  insn] 
to  the  people  to  tell  them  that  their  introduction  on  the  most  valaabli 
day  of  the  week  to  choice  objects  of  nature  and  art  is  the  readia 
mcauB  to  their  debasement;  and  that  what  is  so  good  in  itself  will 
when  placed  within  their  reach,  give  them  a  taste  for  low  pleasures  aj 
sensual  indulgences.  This  is  already  sufBciently  unreasonable ;  but  i 
is  simply  absurd  to  tell  these  same  hard  workers  that  the  result  a 
their  more  intimate  knowledge  with  these  illnstrationB  of  the  beani; 
and  harmony  of  nature,  and  the  genius  and  industry  of  man,  will  in 
evitably  lead  them  to  debar  themselves  from  Guch  contemplation,  atu 
impel  them  hack  to  their  workshops  for  the  whole  seven  days  of  tin 
week  for  the  same  wages  that  they  now  receive  for  six. 

It  is  of  all  things  curious  that  the  argnments  in  support  of  thi 
theory  are  chiefly  drawn  from  France,  where  it  is  said  the  Bystcm  4 
ready  exists  in  fall  vigour.  There,  we  are  told,  the  labouring  popnls 
tion  is  at  work  all  the  year  through,  receiving  no  more  remnneratiol 
for  their  seron  days'  labour  than  they  would  for  sis ;  but  at  the  sanM 
time  it  is  France,  and  egpcciaUy  Paris,  which  is  held  np  to  ns  as  tb 
terrible  example  of  Sunday  licentiousness  and  desecration.  It  seems  b 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  these  critics  that  if  the  Parisians  are  a 
work  during  the  whole  seven  days,  they  can  scarcely  be  at  play  on  til 
Sunday ;  and  if  for  all  this  extra  work  they  receive  no  extra  pay,  lh4 
they  must  find  it  difheult  to  meet  the  exjunses  of  the  Sunday  carnival 
The  truth  is  that  these  assertions  are  simply  misstatements  of  facta 
That  some  men  do  work  on  Sunday  in  Paris  is  no  donbt  trne;  and  i 
this  they  are  encouraged  by  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  teaching 
of  their  faith — not  directly,  but  mdirectly — and  above  all  by  the  bat 
example  set  by  their  Government,  of  which  every  bureau  is  as  accet 
sible  on  Sunday  as  auy  day  of  the  week.  The  system  of  their  eocii 
police  in  part  necessitates  this ;  for  when  a  municipality  undertakes  t 
overlook  and  control  the  entire  actions  of  a  people,  whether  in  thei 
social,  their  political,  or  their  moral  relations  to  each  other,  tbia  to 
terference  must  be  incesBant,  anA  ^io  Handa^  vust  dare  intervene  to  i* 
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terrnpt  or  Bospend  its  Bupervision.  It  is  this  goyemmental  restlessness 
which  sets  the  worst  possible  example  to  the  citizens,  and  casts  down 
the  barriers  which  should  divide  the  Sunday  in  its  social  and  religions 
observances  from  the  week-day.  Bat  to  suppose  that  because  certain 
French  labourers  work  on  Sunday,  they  therefore  are  without  extra 
remuneration,  is  simply  ridiculous.  Their  pay  is  subject  to  con- 
tract, and  is  fixed,  upon  engagement,  at  so  much  per  hour  and  per 
day;  and  this  Sunday-work  is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  by  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  than  week-day  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  *'  overtime,''  and 
is  regulated  in  price  by  the  same  rule  which  (obtains  with  all  other 
overtime.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  in  consequence  of  Sunday- 
work  the  whole  scale  of  wages  has  been  lowered;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  price  of  labour  has  risen  considerably  during  the 
last  decade,  and  every-day  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  still  rising, 
not  only  in  France,  but  over  the  whole  Continent. 

Workmen,  whether  English  or  foreign,  are  perfectly  cognisant  of 
the  value  of  their  labour,  and  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  cajoled  or 
driven  to  give  seven  days'  work  for  six  dajrs'  pay,  is  to  regard  them  as 
mere  children  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  interests.  Sunday-work 
is  as  well  defined  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  and  English  work- 
men are  as  little  fond  of  it  as  the  most  devoted  idler  on  the  Boulevards 
among  French  artisans.  The  truth  is  that  the  present  dearth  of  legi- 
timate entertainment  for  the  Sunday — which  day  is,  and  must  be, 
whatever  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  workman's  great  holiday — pleads 
to  work.  Many  artisans  of  sedentary  trades  prefer  to  work  on  Sunday, 
that  they  may  play  on  some  other  day  of  the  week,  simply  because  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  to  their  minds,  is  wanting.  These  means  cannot 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  public-houses,  which  are  never  wanting, 
Sunday  or  week-day ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  they  may 
lie  in  the  direction  of  museums  and  picture-galleries.  It  would  be 
something  to  draw  these  Sunday  recluses  from  their  holes. 

In  oondusion,  we  may  rest  assured  that  to  open  the  best  receptacles 
of  the  nation's  careful  generosity  to  her  own  people  on  a  day  which  is 
of  all  others  the  one  which  they  can  call  their  own,  would  **  lead  to"  no 
single  act  or  thought  against  religion  or  morality.  It  would  set  up 
another  monument  of  the  people's  good  sense,  of  their  self-control  and 
power  of  rising  to  the  level  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  It  would 
instruct  them,  and  render  them  more  happy,  and,  if  possible,  more 
docile,  than  ever.  Most  of  all,  by  making  the  Sunday  a  day  not  only 
of  prayer  and  rest,  but  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  cheerftQ  and 
quiet  enjoyment,  it  would  render  it  so  viduable  as  a  holiday,  that  it 
would  remove  it  altogether  out  of  the  category  of  working  dajrs. 

WILLIAM  DUTUIE. 
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To  those  who  have  studied  the  practical  workings  of  onr  ConstitatioDBl 
system,  few  things  will  appear  so  strange  or  so  unreasonable  as  the 
fickleness  and  inconsistency  displayed  by  particular  constitnenciei. 
Although  on  the  whole  there  has  been,  ever  since  the  passing  of  Lord 
Grey's  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  an  eyident  leaning  throughoat  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain  to  principles  of  a  Liberal,  not  to  Sij 
Radical,  tendency,  checked  indeed  at  times  by  a  sudden  and  short 
relapse  into  more  Conservative  views,  yet  we  find  some  individual  con- 
stituencies, Parliament  after  Parliament,  changing  and  rechanging 
their  political  creed,  and  others  as  often — miralnle  dkiul — ^retuniing 
as  their  representatives  two  members  holding  views  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another.  The  former  curious  anomaly  niay  be  pre- 
dicated of  almost  every  borough  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
those  that  rest  under  the  shade  of  some  great  family  influence,  and 
those  that  present  to  us  the  latter  still  more  curious  anomaly,  which  is 
true  with  regard  to  many  of  our  most  important  towns.  For  not  only 
do  we  find  this  Janus-like  belief  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  we  natu- 
rally expect  local  causes  more  or  less  to  affect  the  elections,  and  local 
magnates  to  rise  and  fall  as  their  influence  predominates  or  declines; 
but  we  see  it  to  be  the  same  in  the  great  capitals  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  where  a  freedom  of  choice 
and  a  dogged  kind  of  independence  reign  supreme.  Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  these  sudden  changes  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
of  political  faith.  Some  trace  their  origin  to  the  all-powerful  and 
levelling  influence  of  the  purse ;  others  assert  that  the  majority  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  right  of  voting  are  wholly  indifferent  to  any 
political  creed,  and  are  simply  swayed  by  some  passing  and  short-lived 
prejudice  of  the  hour;  and  some  declare,  perhaps  with  greater  truth, 
that  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  are  so  equally  balanced,  that  the 
minority  in  any  given  borough  or  county  can,  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
on  their  part,  or  a  little  apathy  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  obtain 
an  actual  majority  on  the  poll.  Very  few  believe,  in  fact  it  would  be 
impossible  to  believe,  that  the  inconsistency  is  attributable  to  any 
lond'fide  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  The  nice 
balance  of  parties  no  doubt  will  to  some  extent  explain  the  sudden 
changes  from  blue  to  yellow  that  so  often  take  place  in  many  counties 
and  boroughs.  And  perhaps  a  certain  undefined  English  sense  of  fair- 
play,  a  feeling  that  each  side  ought  to  have  its  due,  may  induce  many 
tituencies   virtuaWy  to    &\?fa«jvc\i\safe  ^iJcL^Tsi'ss^^^'eK     Such    an  act 
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■moants  to  political  Baicid«  on  a  grand  Bcale^  and  can  hardlr  be  de- 
ftnded  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Bnt  what«T«r  the  cmne — and  we  will  not  stop  now  to  nnnivel  the 
mjBteiy — the  hot  exists,  as  I  will  demonstrate  to  mj  readers  by 
taking  certain  constitnenciea,  and  giTing  a  short  outline  of  their  ante- 
cedents  since  the  year  1833  to  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place  I 
will  show  by  a  tabular  statement  the  strange  principle  of  neatrality 
that  haa  goTemed  so  many  of  onr  large  boconghs  in  the  selection  of 
their  reprcaentatiTea ;  and  seomdlj,  I  will  gire  the  different  important 
UMSum  which  these  same  representatires  hare  snpportxd  or  oppoGed, 
and  the  diflbnnt  Ministries  they  hare  been  instrnmental  in  npeetting 
or  eatabliahing.  We  shall  thos  be  enabled  to  realise  the  Btran«c  fact — 
strange  ctHisidering  the  enlightened  age  we  lire  in — of  intelligent  and 
wwiing  men  npholdiug  with  one  hand  what  they  are  endearonring 
to  pnll  down  with  the  other. 

We  will  first  take  the  town  of 
Izflter.  By  the  tabular  statement 
whicA  I  hare  drawn  at  the  side,  it 
win  be  clearly  seen  that  the  in- 
finoice  of  Gieter  in  parliamentary 
sfflnn  since  1883  nntil  the  present 
tim^  as  far  as  regards  the  great 
qnostinu  <^  the  day,  has  been  abso- 
lutely nO.  The  two  seats  hare  been 
filled  reapectively  by  a  ConserratiTe 
and  a  Liberal  for  eight  ParliamentB, 
nd  the  two  membns  hare  neatra- 
lised  each  other's  vote  with  a  fidelity 
■nd  conscientionsnen  worthy  of  all 
pnise. 

Now  Exeter,  as  we  all  know,  is 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  largest 
oonntiee  in  England.    Its  popnla- 
tiOQ  nnmbers  nearly  fifty  thousand. 
No  taint  of  bribery  attaches  t 
nor  has  it  been  ioflaenced  by  any 
apeoial  local  interesta.    Neither  has 
Uie  cold  shade  of  the  aristocrat^, 
sor  the  darker  shadow  thrown  by 
wealth,  em  rested  upon  her ;  ~ 
die  hss  from  time  immemorisl  en- 
jojfld  the  fUl  sunshine  of  indepen- 
dence and  freedom.   Yet  for  thirty-three  years  she  has  stultified  herself 
by  selecting  as  her  mouthpiece  representatiTes  opposed  to  each  other 
on  ihoM  ftmdament&I  principles  that  bare  divided  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  Btat^  and  upon  which  the  happineu  snd^iww^V!  o?tt*ws«a.- 
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try  hove  bo  mucli  depended.  The  gocMl  people  of  Exeter  hare  evidcntlj 
gone  on  the  old  EngliBh  rule  of  fair-play,  and,  disregarding  aD  political 
biae,  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  Bot^ial  ease  and  coQtenLment  at  the 
expense  of  political  moralitj. 

Let  UB  now  see  how  each  member  voted  on  those  imporUnt  qneg- 
tious,  to  settle  which  their  feUow-townamen  sent  them  to  St.  Slcpben'a. 

.the  election  in  1833,  Exeter,  as  our  friends  over  the  water  would 
voted  straight,  and  returned  two  Liberals.  The  fierce  pttanom 
id  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BOl  in  the  preriooa  year  were 
BtiU  burning  hot  and  furious,  and  forced  even  Eieter  to  speak  ont  wilh 
no  uncertain  sound.  For  two  years,  therefore,  her  reprcsentstivea  wore 
found  on  the  same  aide  of  the  House,  voting  in  the  same  lobby,  and 
supporting  the  same  measures.  But  in  1S35  there  came  a  greet 
change.  The  heat  of  passion  bad  subsided,  and  a  cold  fit  of  dia^ 
pointment  had  seized  upon  the  supporters  of  the  Reform  Ministry.  So 
soon  as  the  antnmn  of  1834,  the  Whig  Government  was  ill  at  ease.  It 
bad  lost  its  chief  in  Lord  Grey,  and  its  spokesman  in  Lord  Allborp, 
and  before  it  conld  reconstrnct  itself  the  King  gave  it  the  cold  shoQlder, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  to  power.  A  new  Parliament  wassom- 
moned,  and  Exeter,  already  tired  of  consistency,  and  wishing  for  peace, 
determined  to  give  each  party  a  helping  hand.  She  declared  her  neo- 
trality,  and  for  twelve  years  was  represented  at  Westminster  by  two 
indefatigable  members,  who  on  every  possible  occasion  displayed  theii 
zeal  by  voting  against  each  other.  In  Sir  William  Follett  the  electon 
felt  they  had  eecnred  a  Conservative  of  brilliant  genins  and  finrpassing 
talents;  in  Mr.  Divett  they  found  a  much -respected  townsman  and 
steadfast  Libera!.  What  cared  they  for  more?  They  bad  genius,  thej 
had  respectability,  and  they  were  sure  of  success;  for  if  one  member 
was  doomed  to  sit  on  the  ehady  side,  the  other  basked  in  the  san.  At 
the  commencement  of  1835  Sir  Robert  Peel  tested  the  strength  of  hU 
party  by  two  great  divisions :  one  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  when  Mr. 
Abercrombie  was  preferred  to  Sir  Manners  Satton,  the  other  on  the,  . 
answer  to  the  Address.  In  both  divisions  the  members  for  FintatM 
voted,  and  in  both  on  different  sides.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Jol]^ 
Russell  brought  forward  bis  motion  on  the  Irish  Church.  For  Irelandr-*  | 
poor  Ireland! — then  as  now,  and  as  ever  will  be,  was  the  political  cat's- 
paw  by  which  leading  Btatcsmen  secured  to  themselves  the  sweets  of 
office.  Lord  John  Russell  intended,  by  his  Bill,  to  apply  the  sorploa 
revenues  of  the  Church  to  educational  purposes.  The  Bill  was  c  ~ 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ]\[inistry  resigned.  In  the  list  of  those  who  « 
ported  the  falling  minister  we  find  the  name  of  Sir  William  Follt 
and  in  the  other  list,  asiongst  those  who  worshipped  the  rising  lui 
nary,  appears  the  name  of  Mr.  Divett,  Happy  Exeterl  victorions  in 
the  hour  of  defeat,  no  one  could  say  of  her  that  her  views  were  Uic 
of  the  minority.  We  pass  on  to  1836.  Again  Mr.  Divett^  «n^ 
I,  to  liis  pait^,  BQ^tpcii^\Ac&llL;^Aiwn%*sQ-^^  AddieaB{  >gt^| 
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Sir  William  Folleti  bakmoes  the  acoonnt  by  Toting  against  it  Lord 
John  Rossell  onoe  more  brings  in  a  Bill  on  the  Irish  Ghnrch ;  this 
time,  we  suppose,  to  redeem  a  pledge  and  not  to  provoke  a  contest;  but 
whatever  the  canse,  he  finds  himself  as  before,  supported  and  opposed 
by  the  members  for  Exeter.  In  1837  Mr.  Divett  votes  for  the  Ballot 
and  the  abolition  of  Church-rates ;  his  colleague  denounces  both, "  either 
18  alike  htal  to  society  and  religion." 

In  1841  the  Whig  Ministry  finally  collapsed.  Having  spun  out  a 
weak  and  dubious  existence  for  eight  years,  kept  on  its  legs  more  by 
the  folly  of  its  opponents  than  by  any  inherent  strength  of  its  own,  it 
was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Exeter  again  had  a  double  satisfaction;  she  felt  that  neither  party 
could  accuse  her  of  ingratitude;  for  through  Sir  William  Follett  she 
had  enabled  the  Tories  to  triumph,  and  through  Mr.  Divett  she  had 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  advantage  thus  gained.  Lord  Melbourne 
appealed  to  the  country.  But  the  country  ungratefully  did  not  answer 
to  the  appeal ;  it  was  rather  tired  by  this  time  of  Whiggism,  and 
showed  it  by  increasing  the  majority  against  the  Ministry  from  one  to 
ninety-six.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
he  became  the  idol  of  the  hour.  But  the  impartiality  of  Exeter  was 
not  to  be  overridden  by  any  such  ebullition  of  feeling,  and  once  more 
she  s^it  to  Westminster  her  two  tried  and  trusted  members — Sir 
William  Follett  and  Mr.  Divett.  The  days  of  the  former  were  now 
numbered.  The  brilliant  career  of  Sir  William  Follett  was  cut  short 
by  the  cold  hand  of  death.  The  expectations  raised  by  his  talents  and 
eloquence  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  a  void  was  created  which 
was  felt,  not  only  by  the  town  he  re[»esented,  nor  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  but  by  the  whole  nation.  But  the  King  never  dies; 
and  in  Sir  John  Duckworth  Exeter  found  as  true,  if  not  so  renowned, 
a  diampion.  In  1846  the  great  question  of  the  Corn-laws  split  up 
the  Tory  party,  and  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  compelled  to  vote  against 
his  leader.  But  Mr.  Divett,  true  to  the  principle  on  which  he  was 
returned,  changed  over  likewise,  and  voted  for  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In 
the  same  session  the  Whigs,  taking  advantage  of  the  breach  thus  made 
in  their  adversaries'  ranks,  defeated  the  GU)vemment  bill  for  protection 
of  life  in  Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  Treasury  bench.  The 
foUowing  year  a  new  Parliament  was  called,  and  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  ran  strongly  against  the  Tories;  but  again  Exeter  was  neutral, 
and  returned  Sir  John  Duckworth  and  Mr.  Divett.  In  the  same  year 
the  question  of  removing  Jewish  disabilities  was  raised,  and  we  find 
them  voting  on  different  sides.  We  pass  on  to  1852,  when  Fortune 
onoe  more  smiled  on  the  Conservative  cause.  Mr.  Disraeli  sits  on  the 
Treasury  bench  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Sir  John  Duckworth 
sits  behind  him,  enjoying  for  a  season  the  sunshine  of  prosperity;  Mr. 
Divett  sits  before  him  in  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition.  The  Budget 
finds  no  fevour  with  the  latter,  although  exoaUeiit  m  \]ki<^  «^^  ^^X^"^ 
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coUeagOB  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Divett  considers  that  the  country  is 
rack  and  rnin  as  long  as  ho  Bits  in  the  nhade,  and  he  does  hia  b 
get  out  of  it ;  and  succeeda  too.     Lord  Derhy  gives  wsy  to  Lord  A 
decn,  juat  in  time  to  escape  the  rcHponEibility  of  the  Crimesn  wsr. 

In  1857  Lord  Falmcrston,  the  most  popalar  of  mioieterB,  whoK 
bonlutmie  and  practical  good  senES  enabled  him  to  sway  for  so  long  a 
time  the  votes  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  found  himself  ont  of  hit 
depth  on  the  China  question.     Deserted  by  hia  beat  friencia,  he  fitill 
conld  rely  on  Mr.  Divett.     Sir  John  Duckworth,  indeed,  considend 
the  war  nnJQstiGable,  and  voted  mi\i  the  majority.    The  country  nvJ 
appealed  to;  Exeter  lost  the  servioeB  of  Sir  John  Dnckwortb,  bat  nfl 
another  Conservative,  Mr.  Gard,  who  opposed  his  felled ^ 
member,  Mr.  Divett,  with  as  much  alacrity  and  devotion  as  any  of  bu 
predecessors.     In  1858  we  find  them  opposed  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill; 
in  1.S59  on  Lord  Derby's  Reform  BilL     In  1865  ParliameDt  died  o 
natural  death.     In  the  new  one  we  no  longer  find  llie  old  name  of 
Divett  as  member  for  Exeter.    ¥<x  thirty  yeara  and  more  he  bad  douc 
hia  best  in  snpport  of  Liberal  measares  aod  Liberal  ministries,  and  kail 
eGTectuatly  checkmated  his  Conservative  colleague.    Ho  one  can  aay  )xb 
had  not  done  his  duty;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  be  did,  it  is  clear  tU^f 
the  result  wonld  hare  been  exactly  the  same,  politically  speaking,  ll^| 
Eieter  been  disfranchised  by  Lord  Orey's  Iteform  Bill  in  18S2.   J^| 
18G5  Lord  Gonilenay  waa  returned  as  the  Conserrativo  momber,  wH 
Mr,  Coleridge  as  the  Liberal ;  and  in  the  following  year  we  find  tbod 
both  at  variance  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Reform  Bill.    The  firm  but  genid^ 
away  of  Lord  Falmernton  was  at  an  cod;   he  had  gone  to  bis  rtst; 
and  Lord  Rnasell,  althoagh  formerly  ready  for  any  emergency,  fonod 
himself  utterly  unable  to  nnite  the  discordant  elements  of  Uie  great 
Liberal  party.     The  Conservatives  came  into  ofllce,  and  for  twoy 
and  more,  up  to  the  autumn  of  16(!S,  Lord  Courtenay  and  Mr.  < 
ridge  did  their  best  to  counteract  each  other's  influence. 

We  sec  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  on  all  the  great  qneelio 
the  day  Exeter  has  given  two  different  opinions  at  one  and  the  s 
time.     For  thirty-three  years  she  has  declared  her  coofidence  ia  two 
political  parties  who  had  no  confidence  in  each  other.    Wo  have  e 
qnoted  Exeter  as  one  example  out  of  many;  she  does  not  stuid  ala 
by  any  means ;  we  might  mention  numerous  other  con&tiluenoieB  t 
have  acted  in  the  same  way.     We  will  take  one  more. 

Here  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  members  retomed  i 
Leeds  within  the  same  period.  Leeds  is  a  more  remarkable  i 
than  Exeter,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  boroughs  in  England,  an^ 
city  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  coneiatenC  i 
decided  tone  of  political  feeling.  But  how  vain  the  expectation !  for.d 
looking  at  the  statement,  we  see  that  in  seven  Farliaments  out  uf  K 
lectors  of  Leeds  returned  members  professing  different  oplniai 
'  ing  dovm  the  Wat  ol  ■awn.ts.  ^t  w.^  Tnwvj  -«^Vl£iunni  politid 
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heroes — Haoanlfty,  Molesworth,  Baines,  and  Beecroit ;  and  we  are 
natnrall;  esTprlBed  tbot  a  large  and 
miiettered  oonBtitoenor  like  Leeds, 
that  was  williop  lod  able  to  retorn 
a  Bai&es,  ahoiild  choose  for  hie  ool- 
leagae  a  Beecroft.  Bat  eo  it  is; 
and  as  it  was  with  Exeter,  so  now 
we  find  it  to  be  the  case  with  Leeds; 
whenever  a  great  qnestion  has  been 
fonghlont  at  St.  Stephen's, her  mem- 
bera  hare  been  fonnd  in  different 
camps.  Mr.  Baines  in  1836  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Ballot  and  Boman- 
Gatholic  relief;  Mr.  BeckeU  fay- 
onred  neither.  Mr.  Bunes  in  1837 
endeaTDored  to  esclnde  bishops 
from  Parliament  and  abolish  Chorch- 
rates;  his  oollei^e  eSbctnally  conn- 
teracted  both  eadeaToors.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall,  the  Badical  member,  in  1817 
assisted  the  Protectionists  in  trip- 
ping np  Su:  Bobert  Peel,  while  Mr. 
Beckett  remained  &ithfal  to  his  old 
leader.  In  1857  and  1859  Leeds 
snpport«  Lord  Derby  by  electing 
Mr.  Beecioft,  and  the  Opposition  by 
again  retnming  Mr.  Baines.  The 
latter  in  1866  Totes  for  the  Liberal 
Refonn  Bill,  and  to  the  end  of  the  bbsbiod  opposes  the  ConserratiTe 
QoTemment ;  the  former  does  exactly  the  reverse. 

I  will  not  tire  iny  readers  by  entering  into  more  detail.  Many 
other  constitnencieB  might  be  mentioned  that  have  acted  more  or  less 
on  the  same  principle,  if  principle  it  can  be  called,  as  Leeds  and  Exeter. 
Bath,  Hastings,  Bolton,  Carlisle,  Boston,  and  Ipswich  are  all  cases  in 
point,  and  show  how  little  the  political  faith  of  any  borongh  can  be 
relied  on.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt,  to  this  rule,  as  to  every 
other,  bnt  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Birmingham,  with  the  me- 
tropolitan boroughs,  excluding  Westminster  and  Marylebone,  are  almost 
the  only  large  constitnencies  in  England  that  have  remained  altogether 
faithfat  to  Liberal  principles  since  1832.  If  we  except  pocket-boronghs, 
the  rest  are  soon  enumerated :  Rochester,  HaddersGcId,  Banbnry,  Shef- 
field, Strond,  Tavistock,  Bory,  and  Wolrerhampton — eight  "  among  the 
faithless  faithful  fonnd."  The  Conservatives  can  point  to  a  long  list 
of  counties  that  have  never  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  but  no  town  of 
importance.  We  give  below,  in  a  tabular  statement,  some  of  those 
boroughs  that  have  proved  most  rerEatile  as  to  theu  ^V\U<ta^  ^Mi^ 
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It  will  be  Been  that,  like  the  chameleon,  tiiejr  hare  changed  their  ookRir 
over  and  orer  again  since  the  paesLog  of  the  fint  Beform  BilL 

When  MacBnlaj'B  New  Zralander,  long  foretold,  comes  at  lait  mi 
TCTiewB  the  iasborj  of  what  once  was  mighty  England,  nothing  will 
strike  him  with  greater  wonder  than  this,  that  in  a  land  which  boutid 
to  be  the  Falladinm  of  troth  and  honesty — which  claimed  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  free  inatitntione  and  independent  thought — the  moit  in- 
telligent and  enlightened  portion  of  her  people,  is  the  zenith  of  ho 
glory,  were  nnable  to  form  any  sound  or  lasting  opinim  on  the  fimdi- 
menbd  principles  of  goTemment, 
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LETTERS  FROM  LILLIPUT 

BEING  ESSAYS  ON  THE  EXTREMELY  LITTLE 

BY  6B0B6E  AUOUBTUS  SAUL 


X.  On  A  LiTTLB  Learning — and  is  it  a  Danoebous  Tuino? 

*^  Ha  !"  the  charitably-minded  critic  who  reads  the  title  to  this  article 
— read  no  more  than  the  title,  critic,  I  implore  you ! — ^may  cry,  "  he 
who  wrote  this  article — the  jackanapes ! — may  perhaps,  for  once  in  a 
way,  be  accepted  as  an  authority.  He  has  little  learning  enough,  good- 
ness knows ;  and  he  should  properly  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  or  not." 

But  I  can*t.   I  do  not  eyen  know  so  much  about  learning,  whether 
it  is  good  or  the  contrary  to  have  a  great  deal  or  a  yery  little  of  the 
commodity ;   and  is  it  a  commodity  ?    Well,  since  "  Miriam  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsam,"  book-learning — if  book- 
learning  be  real  learning,  which  I  very  gravely  doubt — ^may  be  held 
to  be  a  kind  of  marketable  article,  fetching  now  a  princely,  and  now 
a  pauper  price ;  subject  to  curious  fluctuations,  as  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  may  warrant,  yet  bringing  to  the  vendor,  under  most 
circumstances,  something  of  the  nature  of  remuneration.    That  old 
Warwickshire  vicar,  who  has  retailed  so  much  idle  gossip  about  Shake- 
speare in  his  Diary,  gives  us  the  name  of  the  first  English  author — 
was  it  Dr.  Calamy  ? — who  ever  received  "copy-money"  from  the  book- 
sellers ;  and  every  schoolboy  knows — ^what  is  there  which  that  school- 
boy is  not  expected  to  know? — the  stories  of  Milton^s  contract  with 
Samuel  Simmons  for  Paradise  Lost,  and  Dryden's  ten-thousand-verse 
contract  with  Jacob  Tonson.    Yet  hundreds  of  years  before  authors 
ever  got  "  copy-money"  their  learning  was  marketable,  and  it  brought 
them  cash.    Aristotle,  you  may  be  sure,  did  not  teach  Alexander  for 
'nothiog— p(Wir  des  coquilles  de  nou — or  for  the  sake  of  the  hero's  beaux 
yeux.   Socrates,  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk,  was  often  obliged  to  his  friends 
for  a  small  loan ;  and  Plato  was  a  "  Dominie,"  who,  as  the  old  Laird 
of  Auchinlech  said  contemptuously  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "kepit  a  schule,  and 
ca'd  it  an  acaademy."    There  were  no  Murrays  or  Longmans  to  pay 
munificent  prices  to  Horace  for  his  lays,  or  Virgil  for  his  epic ;  yet 
both  Maecenas's  friend,  and  the  reputed  son  of  a  jackpudding  to  a 
classical  Dr.  Dulcamara,  did  pretty  well  by  their  poetry — much  better 
than  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  was  rewarded  only  by  a  moderate 
pension  and  the  post  of  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  the  Mantuan  bard,  besides,  is  said  to  have  made  a  very 
handsome  thing  out  of /arming,  combined  occaaioii^SVj  m>i)£i  ^\!^i^* 
VOL.  Yin. 
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tune-telling.    Juvenal  was  a  "  mflitary  swell,"  who  squeezed  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  has  been  hinted,  pretty  tightly  when  he  was  in  command  among 
them ;  and  Catullus,  as  we  know,  was  an  elegant  gentleman,  on  tbe 
site  of  whose  delicious  villa  at  Sermione  I  have  often  gazed  wistfully 
from  the  window  of  a  wretched  little  inn  at  Desenzano,  on  the  Lake  of 
Garda.    These  ancient  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  got  on  admirably 
without  the  help  of  any  "eminent  publishers."     It  is  the  fiuBhion 
among  literary  men  at  the  present  day  to  sneer  at  the  old  dead-and- 
gone  patron,  the  royally-descended  senator,  the  noble  lord,  ingemous 
baronet,  worthy  knight,  or  what  not,  to  whom  our  predecessors  used 
to  write  dedications,  and  who  filled  their  pouches  with  broad  pieces  for 
the  same.    The  author  of  the  Victorian  era  is  accustomed  to  remaik 
loftily,  that  the  public  is  his  best  patron,  and  that  to  the  public  only 
he  looks  for  support.    There  is  much  humbug  in  this.    We  are  fain  to 
dispense  with  the  patron  for  the  simple  reason  that^  as  a  rule,  he  no 
longer  exists ;  he  can't  be  got  hold  of.    My  lord  has  come  down  into 
the  literary  arena,  and  writes  books  himself— big  books,  good  books 
sometimes,  and  which  run  to  a  second  edition.    Literary  men  hare 
grown  so  haughty  that  they  claim  social  equality  with  my  lord.    My 
lord,  with  a  charmingly-affable  smile,  admits  the  claim.    He  is  glad  to 
have  admitted  it,  for  he  is  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
literary  man  anything.    My  lord  asks  him  to  dinner  sometimes.    The 
author  is  invited  as  an  equal.    He  is  not  made  to  sit  below  the  salt; 
he  is  not  expected  to  withdraw,  with  the  domestic  chaplain,  when  the 
pudding  is  served.    Nay,  he  asks  my  lord  to  dinner  in  return.     I  am 
acquainted  with  a  novelist,  sir,  who  has  entertained  earls ;  and,  ere  / 
die,  I  hope  to  get  a  bishop's  legs  under  my  mahogany,   at  present 
rusticating  at  Taylor's  Repository,  Pimlico.    To  dine  a  bishop  is  the 
height  of  my  ambition.    And  the  most  curious  thing  is,  that  when  my 
lord  is  asked,  he  comes,  and  behaves  himself  quite  as  an  ordinary  gen- 
tleman.   How  can  you  expect  this  affable  nobleman  to  fling  you  a 
purse  of  jacobuses,  or  to  recommend  you  for  the  place  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  hackney-coach  duties,  or  paymaster  of  the  band  of  gentlemen- 
pensioners?     Phillips,  who  wrote  the  Splendid  Shilling,  was  the  first; 
Gifford,  the  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mceviad,  and  the  translator  of 
Juvenal,  was  the  last.    Both  had  patrons.    Giflfbrd's  in  particular,  the 
princely  Lord  Grosvenor,  did  his  protegi  inestimable  good.    Wlierc 
would  Jeremy  Taylor  have  been  during  the  evil  days  of  the  Protec- 
torate, when  he  had  lived  "  to  see  the  tabernacle  covered  with  skins 
of  beasts,  and  made  ambulatory,"  without  the  protection  of  the  good 
Earl  of  Carbery,  and  the  sweet  tranquil  Patmos  of  the  Golden  Grove? 
Old  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  had  his  patron.     Good  Dr.  "Watts,  but  for 
the  protection  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  and  his  amiable  consort,  might 
have  cracked  stones  or  cobbled  shoes  for  a  livelihood.     But  his  patrons 
installed  him  in  "  a  country  recess,"  where  he  had  the  privilege  of 
■ '  Q  fragrant  bower,  tti^  ft\)tevv,SAii^\^"^rci,  'Os\a  ^o^^c^  ^^\^isa.^  ^aad  other 
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advantages,  to  soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to 
yield  him,  wheneyer  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his 
laborions  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled 
Tigonr  and  delight."  The  Doctor  lived  in  this  vale  of  milk  and  honey 
for  six-and-thirty  years.  Lady  Abney  was  as  fond  of  him  as  Sir 
Thomas,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  their  daughter,  emulated  the  affec- 
tion of  her  papa  and  mamma  for  the  exemplary  inmate  of  Abney  Park; 
so  the  Doctor  lived  in  clover,  peacefully  kicking  his  heels  up,  and 
writing  those  charming  hynms  and  that  capital  treatise  on  logic,  out 
of  which  yesterday  I  got  the  particulars  of  the  Protagorean  dilemma, 
about  which  I  may  have  something  to  say  to  you  presently.  Which 
was  better,  to  live  at  Abney  Park  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  nice  things, 
and  writing  beautiful  books  at  one's  leisure,  or  to  reside  in  the  cock- 
loft in  Petty  France,  where  the  translator  of  Thucydides,  the  compiler 
of  voyages  and  travels,  and  the  contributor  to  MisVs  Journal^  lay  three 
in  a  bed;  to  jn'owl  about  booksellers'  shops,  and  be  Cnrll's  hack  or 
Tonaon's  bond-servant ;  to  dine  at  a  twopenny  ordinary,  and  die  in  the 
kennel,  or,  at  best,  in  the  workhouse  ?  Greater  writers  than  Watts 
have  died  there.  For  my  part,  I  think  much  evil  has  been  spoken, 
and  most  unjustly,  against  the  patron.  Here  is  his  health!  It  was 
a  patnm  who  took  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace  to  Italy,  and  enabled  him  to 
write  his  Classical  Tour.  But  for  patronage,  Thomson  might  have 
starved ;  but  for  my  lord  we  should  never  have  had  Coxe's  Travels — 
voluminous,  if  you  will,  but  eminently  readable— or  Mickle's  transla- 
tion of  the  Lusiad;  utterly  unreadable,  but  indubitably  respectable, 
as  is  that  Caledonian  version  of  Camo^ns.  The  patron,  gentlemen, 
with  all  the  honours !  He  was  a  jolly  good  fellow,  very  often ;  and 
we  wept  at  his  death,  quippe  henignus  erat.  He  kicked  the  author 
sometimes.  Well,  are  your  lumbar  vertebrae  wholly  unbruised,  my 
Plagosus?  His  lordship  occasionally  insulted  his  client.  Eh^  bien  /  is 
it  not  possible  to  be  kicked,  beaten,  insulted  nowadays,  and  without 
so  much  as  a  pennyworth  of  golden  ointment  to  heal  our  broken  pates 
withal  f  I  wish  somebody  would  board  and  lodge  me  gratuitously  for 
siz-and-thirty  years,  or  for  six-and-thirty  months.  I  think  that  I  could 
endure  to  be  snubbed  every  day  at  lunch-time,  and  to  be  kicked  down- 
stairs, say,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month.  Swift  must  have 
gone  through  an  enormous  amount  of  snubbing  at  Moor  Park;  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  that  bespeaks  the  broken  spirit 
or  the  crushed  heart.  It  was  not  until  he  had  become  himself  a  patron, 
and  could  bully  lords  and  curates  and  servants,  that  he  wrote  cynic- 
ally. Slavish  treatment,  I  have  heard,  makes  slavish  souls.  Psha! 
The  saOors  who  won  Trafalgar,  the  soldiers  who  won  Waterloo,  were 
lashed  every  day  as  hounds  are  lashed ;  and  they  were  the  very  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  accustomed  to  sing,  ay  and  to  prove,  most  lustily 
that  Britons  never  would  be  slaves. 

Is  a  littie  JetTDing  a  dangerous  thing  ?  andvhodLdic^dsnnkd^^^ 
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or  refrain  from  touching  altogether  the  Pierian  spring  ?  Let  me  aee, 
where  was  the  Pierian  spring  ?  I  turn  np  the  index  to  Dr.  Dymocts 
Ovid,  Well,  here  is  Piems,  a  mountain  in  Macedon,  from  which  the 
district  was  called  Pieria.  The  Pierian  spring  flowed,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  mountain  in  question.  The  Pierides,  my  index  goes  on 
to  say,  were  the  Muses,  and  had  their  residence  in  Piems.  Yeiy  good,  I 
begin  to  feel  quite  learned ;  only,  casting  my  eyes  just  fiye  lines  upwards 
on  the  page,  I  find  that  Pierus  was  a  Thessalian,  yery  rich  in  land,  and 
that  the  Pierides  were  the  nine  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Enippe,  who 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  contest  in  singing,  and,  on  being  surpassed, 
were  changed  into  magpies.  Very  good  again :  only  isn't  there  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  index  to  Dr.  Dymock's  Ovid^  an  approyed  school- 
book  ?  If  the  nine  Muses  and  the  nine  Pierides  were  the  same  pers(»r 
ages,  how  could  the  last  haye  held  a  musical  contest  with  the  first,  and 
losing,  been  transformed  into  magpies  ?  Of  course  the  apparent  ano- 
maly can  be  easily  explained  by  the  really  learned,  who  will  show  that 
there  are  nine  times  nine  myths  about  the  Muses  and  the  Pierides  and 
the  Thespiades ;  but  what  is  our  wretched  little  friend  the  traditional 
schoolboy  to  do  ?  He  turns  up  Dr.  Dymock's  index.  He  turns  np  two 
statements  which  seem  grossly  contradictory.  His  answers,  when  inter- 
rogated on  the  famous  fable  Pieridum  certamen  cum  Musl%  must  neces- 
sarily be  confused  and  blundering.  The  fault  is  not  his,  but  the  index- 
maker's,  who  didn't  explain  matters  properly;  but  the  end  of  the  unhappy 
schoolboy  is,  to  be  himself  turned  up  and  whipped.  And  this  is  why 
the  springs  that  flow  from  Pierus  and  from  Helicon  likewise  are  so  often 
made  briny  by  children's  tears. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  afford  to  snap  my  fingers  both  at  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
rajth  of  the  contest  between  the  Muses  and  the  Pierides,  because  I  pur- 
chased two  years  ago  in  Venice  a  sumptuous  engraving  from  a  picture 
by  the  Chevalier  Vanderwerff  representing  the  summit  of  Mount  Pierus 
itself,  with  the  Pierian  spring  in  the  centre,  flowing  in  "  blubbering 
rills,"  in  the  approved  pseudo-Miltonic  fashion,  from  a  large  pipkin  of 
classical  design.  The  crest  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses  sitting  in  banco  (that  is  to  say,  on  a  green  bank)  in  a  kind  of 
mythological  judge-and-jury  society,  Apollo  with  his  lyre  standing  up 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  to  "  see  fair."  The  nine  Muses 
are  ranged  on  one  side  the  stream,  and  the  nine  Pierides  on  the  other; 
the  artist  having  drawn  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  rival  bands  of 
cantatrici  in  depicting  the  Muses  loosely  clad  in  classical  draperies, 
while  the  nine  Pierides,  like  the  "  liddle  mermaid"  in  Mr.  Hans  Breit- 
mann's  song,  have  literally  "  noding  on."  'Twas  all  very  well  of  the 
index-maker  to  tell  us  that  Pierus  was  a  man  very  rich  in  land ;  but 
to  judge  from  the  pictorial  testimony  of  the  Chevalier  Vanderwerff, 
Pierus'  nine  daughters  were  very  badly  off  for  clothes. 

^fl  a  little  learning  a  4ctn^eto\x«>  ^XiwY^*^.  ^^A/'Ni^s^OcLV^  vadeftd  the 
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fact,  what  is  the  minimnm  quantity  of  erudition  which  may  be  acquired 
without  putting  one's  soul  or  one's  body  in  peril  ?  Why  should  you 
or  I  be  hopelessly  condemned  for  the  smallness  of  our  knowledge,  if, 
when  we  attempt  to  take  a  long  deep  draught  from  the  Pierian  spring, 
our  mouths  are  filled  by  the  sand  and  grit  with  which  the  blundering 
index-makers  haye  poisoned  the  once-clear  element  ?  Is  there  any  other 
Pierian  spring  anywhere  else  ?  and  is  that  pump  locked  up,  or  free  to 
all  comers  bringing  their  own  jugs  ? 

If  a  little  learning  be  a  dtmgerous  thing,  may  not  a  large  amount 
of  learning,  or — ^I  will  let  you  have  the  lemma  idl  ways — no  learning 
at  all,  be  things  even  more  perilous  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  tendency  of  education  is  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimi- 
nish crime.  Argal,  as  Mr.  Constable  Dogberry  would  say,  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  education,  would  there  be  an  utter  cessation  of  all 
crime? 

**  Es  9dbio^  say  the  Spaniards,  "parque  no  sabe;  perd  euando  aahe^ 
9dbio  estd,**  He  is  wise  because  he  knows  nothing ;  yet  when  he  knows 
all,  he  is  wise.  A  sufficiently  obscure  proverb,  and  one  of  which  the 
application  may  cut  both  ways,  but  with  equal  truthfulness.  That  very 
soiall  child  in  arms,  who,  with  a  damp  pudgy  forefinger,  is  inscribing 
cabalistic  characters  on  his  nurse's  cheek,  has  about  him,  for  all  his 
infiincy,  something  of  an  infinite  thoughtfulness.  After  a  dim  uncertain 
manner  he  strikes  you  as  being  as  much  a  figure  of  Wisdom  as  that  bald- 
headed  patriarch  yonder,  sitting  perchance  on  a  bench  in  the  Luxem- 
boorg-gardens,  close  to  the  Boulevard  de  I'Observatoire,  and  who,  with 
his  walking-stick,  is  working  out  in  the  gravel,  say  the  twenty-first 
proposition  of  the  third  book  of  Euclid.  The  8^;ment  BAED  being 
less  than  half  a  circle,  he  draws  in  the  circle  A  BC  D,  A  F  to  the  centre, 
produees  it  to  C,  and  joins  C  E.  He  is  very  wise — as  wise  as  the  won- 
derfol  man  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  We  all  know  M.  Laplace  Descartes 
de  I'Etoile,  member  of  the  Institute,  associate  of  several  Academies, 
and  knight  of  many  orders.  He  has  written  a  whole  library.  He  dis- 
covered two  additional  satellites  to  the  planet  Lenuncnlns.  He  can 
foretell  storms,  and  presage  eclipses.  He  can  account  for  the  milk  in 
the  coooo-nut.  He  is  wise;  yet  extremes  meet,  and  Uiere  is  an  odd 
connection  between  his  dreamy  expression  of  sapience  and  that  of  the 
brat  in  the  bib  working  out  Aiv  iHX>po8ition  on  the  brown  cheek  of  his 
Normandy  nurse. 

The  Boman  emperor  Caligula,  we  are  told,  having  a  mind  once 
upon  a  time  to  invade  Britun,  brought  a  large  army  down  to  the  coast 
of  (3anl,  over  against  onr  sh<H!e — to  Yalerie-sur-Soomie,  it  may  be.  His 
legi<ms  were  presaitly  set  in  array.  The  emperor  shipped  himself  on 
bcNurd  a  vessel,  weighed  anchor,  and  laonched  out;  but  he  had  not  been 
long  on  the  sea  when  he  retomed  again;  had  his  soldiers  drawn  up  in 
order  ofbatde;  and  diarged  every  man  straightway  to  b^:in— what  ?— 
the  pike-exefGiKv  fword-  or  bndder-pbj?   So;  ^ii3uam%  codk&ek.  ^^ 
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idly  should  we  set  down  Calignla  to  have  been  in  this  instance  a  triitet 
or  &  fuol.  TLere  may  be  deep  wisdom,  after  making  an  immeoBitT  o( 
prejiarationH  for  a  given  pnrpoae,  in  tncking-np  your  flhirt-sleeiea,  aod 
setting  about  cockle-gathering. 

"El Diablo,"!  quote  the Gaatilian  again, — ^yet  who  is  so  rich  in  pro- 
verbs aa  he? — "  sabe  mucho,  porque  m  vtego ;"  he  knows  mnch  because 
he  is  old.  Yet  do  ve  not  learn  from  Ben  Joneon  that  the  Deyil  can  be 
an  Asa?  and  where,  if  yon  pleaae,  can  you  find  a  greater  fool  than  an  old 
fool?  It  would  be  well  worth  inquiry — but  the  investigation  is  foreign 
to  my  present  purpose — to  ask  whether  the  vast  majority  of  the  difQcnl- 
tiea  into  which,  at  all  times,  nations  have  gotten  themselves,  have  not 
been  primely  due  to  the  folly,  stupidity,  obBtinacy,  and  perversity  of  oU 
men.  In  1847  Europe  wae  altogether  governed  by  dotarda.  Lwiis 
Philippe  and  Guizot,  Nesselrode  and  Mettcrnich — power  on  every  side 
was  wielded  by  doddering  old  bucks  with  wigs  and  false  teeth.  A 
pretty  kettle-of-fish,  too,  did  reverent  Age  cook  for  ns  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Old  ministers  {cet  excellent  Aberdeen),  old  gene- 
rals, old  medical  directors,  old  commiBsarial  officers,  and  old  mo^eU 
and  cartridges  from  the  Tower.  Was  it  not  a  knot  of  rancorons  old 
men  who  plunged  America  into  civil  war  in  1861?  And  by  whom, 
during  five-and-twenty  centuries,  have  the  grand  thingB  been  done,  tiit 
decisive  blows  strieken?  Young  Moses  is  a  statesman,  economist,  law- 
giver; old  Moses  loses  his  temper  and  qnarrels  with  the  tribes.  Youn: 
David,  from  quite  a  humble  position  in  life,  gets  to  the  top  of  the  tn  ■ . 
bat  old  David  makes  a  sad  spectacle  of  himself,  and  behaves  on  mon- 
than  one  occasion  with  the  moat  sliocking  levity.  The  most  brilliaid 
Buocesses  of  Csesar  and  Pompey  were  achieved  when  they  were  yom 
Alexander  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  conquered  Asia.  Ttie  young  Xaj 
leon  beat  all  the  old  generals  and  all  the  old  diplomatists  that  e 
his  way,  and  was  master  of  half  Europe  by  the  time  he  was  forty. 
looking  at  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  was  almost  incredibly  yoi 
Yet  had  Alexander's  life  been  prolonged  he  might  have  become  i 
seemly  an  object  as  Mr.  Thackeray's  Sir  George  TuftO;  Byron  i 
have  developed,  the  wrong  way,  into  a  leering  cynical  satyr, — a  Mar- 
quis of  Stcyne;  and  Napoleon  the  Great?  well,  we  know  what  he  be- 
came before  he  was  fifty — grossly  fat,  sloggish,  indolent,  obtuse. 
Waterloo  campaign,  the  greatest  military  authorities  tell  i 
scries  of  blunders;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  in  captivity  n 
neither  wise  nor  dignified,  nor  even  commonly  sensible.  Yet  old  men 
hare  the  impudence  to  prate,  forsootJ),  of  the  "vanity"  of  yonih,  un- 
toward, ever  spleeny,  ever  froward.  Proverbial  lore  bo  abounds  in 
sneers  at  and  warnings  to  youth,  that  one  almost  feels  inclined  to  tbinl! 
that  proverbs  have  been  mainly  the  composition  of  old  men.  The  plain 
truth,  my  boy,  is,  that  the  fogies  are  jealous  of  us  young  fellows.  Thej 
eury  ns  onr  hair  unflecked  with  gray,  our  smooth  and  mddy  cbeei%'| 
our  Lrigbt  eyes,  oui  e\B&t.lc  et£^,  cnu  «hk^.  ti^nvw^o^  <:i\s  VAQ<;ant  mfottfl 
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and  generous  impolses.  The  cankered  old  cnrmndgeonB !  I  conld  say 
a  great  deal  more  on  tins  head,  did  I  not  remember  that  I  am  no  longer 
young. 

And  remembering  this,  I  may  say,  60  to,  yain  and  forward  youth, 
with  your  m<mkey  jacket  and  your  more  than  monkey  ways,  your 
stand-up  shirt-oollar  with  the  tips  turned  down,  and  your  shiny  hat 
with  the  brim  turned  up.    Where  gottest  thou  that  goose-lools^  and 
Uiat  scarf  wiUi  a  breast-pin  three  inches  lower  down  than  it  should 
be  ?    Away,  inconsequ^it  puppy,  with  your  eyeglass,  your  horsy  slang, 
your  idiotic  puns,  your  music-hall  songs  and  nigger-dances !    Go  to ; 
you  are  impertinent,  obtrusire,  and  offensive ;  nay  more,  much  more 
than  that — you  are  ignorant    What  does  a  young  man  know  ?    There 
is  young  Jack  Cadsby,  who  writes  smart  paragn^hs  in  that  famous 
satiric  journal  (illustrated),  the  Cuppkig-GUisSy  and  who  only  last  week 
fired-off  an  epigram  against  me,  more  than  hinting  that  I  was  a  dullard, 
an  impostor,  and  a  dolt.     Ck>me  hither.  Jack.     Say,  lad,  what  dost 
thou  know  ?  Why,  bless  us  eyery  one,  how  can  the  boy  know  anything  ? 
Why,  I  r^nembcar  him  in  petticoats  and  a  perambulator.    Jack,  when 
you  were  but  fi?e  years  of  age  my  intercession  sared  you  from  a  whip- 
ping when  you  had  been  denounced  by  the  housemaid  for  attemptmg 
to  administer  slate-pencil  to  the  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park.    Jack, 
many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  tipped  you  sixpence  to  buy  sweetstuff 
withal.    You  young  do&  you  know  I  have !    You  used  to  call  me 
*'  Sir ;"  you  w^re  proud  to  sit  by  my  side  when  you  came  into  the 
parlour  with  the  dessert  after  dinner  on  Sundays.    I  belicTe  you  and 
your  little  sister — she  is  a  lady  of  the  period  now,  and  sweeps  by  me 
as  haughtily  as  though  she  were  Queoi  Esther  newly  come  from  seeing 
Haman  hanged — have  played  at  me,  with  the  aid  of  two  chairs  and  a 
sofEk-pillow.    You  tJiMilrlpjM^  rogue !  I  bou^t  you  a  box  of  ninepins 
once.    And  now  this  fledgling  pecks  at  me !    Bits  of  his  shell  yet  cling 
to  his  back ;  yet  he  struts  about,  quizzing  Uie  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
frurmyard.    %g-6hells !    Why,  I  see  he  is  adyertlsed  in  the  TimM  to 
ddiver  alecturethiseTening'^on  the  Art  of  Sucking  Eggs"  to  a  grand- 
mothers' meeting  at  the  Mother  Redciq>.    I  am  told  the  dog  writes 
leading-articles  in  the  DaUy  Peppercastar.     I  knew  him  before  either 
his  whiskers  or  his  intellect  grew ;  nor  is  the  growth  of  either  much 
to  speak  of  now.  I  was  reading  a  smart  article  attributed  to  Jack  only 
yesterday.    *'  Old  Ck>bbett  once  remarked,"  he  began.    What  do  you 
know  about  '^  old  Gobbet,"  young  sir  ?    Because  you  were  once  taken 
on  a  half-holiday  to  Madame  Tuteaud's,  and  saw  there  the  waxen 
gentleman  in  top-boots  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  whose  lungs  are 
wound-up  wiUi  a  key  and  who  pants  by  clockwork,  are  you  to  be 
justified  in  claiming  acquaintance  with  the  famous  Peter  Porcupine — 
with  Uie  terrible  Registrar  who  wrote  at  the  sign  of  the  Gridinm  ?    He 
would  ha¥e  "  old  Cobbetted"  you,  had  he  taken  you  in  hand,  rain  youth. 
But  Ck>bbett  or  Montesquieu,  Chrysostom  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmonth  or  Hobbea  of  Malmesbary,  are  all  alike  to  Jae 
Cadsbf .  It  IB  imposeible  tbat  be  conld  hare  read  seTentj  coneecntid 
pages  of  any  one  of  these  anthora ;  but  he  baa  quoted,  with  all  the  « 
Enraoce  in  the  world,,littie  bits  from  their  writings,  Rabelais  and  Mofl 
taigoe :  ho  has  them  at  bis  fingers'-ends ;  but  his  knowledge  either  < 
the  one  or  the  other  does  not  extend  beyond  the  extremities  ofhf 
digits.  He  has  never  thrust  his  arm  np  to  the  shoulder.  "Who  has? 
I  declare  that  one  of,the  most  accomplished  men  of  this  age,  wriUEg 
to  me,  not  long  since,  to  tell  me  tbat  he  had  just  purchased  a  copy  of 
Montaigne,  added,  with  a  degree  of  modesty  tbat  was  quite  toucB 
ing,  "  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  read  much  of  him  !"  Macaoli^ 
speaking  of  the  prolixity  of  the  Faery  Qiieem,  observes  somewhere  tl 
"  few  readers  are  ever  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast ;"  bat,  |j 
it  happens,  the  Blatant  Beast  does  not  die;  and  it  is  clear  tbat,  t 
one,  Macaulay  bad  never  thoroughly  pcrosed  Spenser's  beautiful  a 
interminable  poem-  Mr.  Mason  Jones  learned  the  whole  of  Paraa 
Lost  by  heiirti  but  ere  be  had  half  spouted  it  forth  at  St.  Martin'a  HJ 
his  audience  fled,  howling.  A  great  Englisb  writer  was  once  engag 
to  write  a  preface  to  a  new'edition  of  the  Pilgrim^a  Progress.  ~ 
an  unconscionably  long  time  over  hie  task  ;  and  alleged  as  an  excnae, 
tbat  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Banyan's  book  which  he  had  never  road 
before.  A  critic,  lately  deceased,  once  accused  me  of  making  improper 
use  of  the  old  locution  Vidi  (anlum.  I  challenged  him  to  tell  me  ia 
what  ancient  author  the  locution  occurs.  He  could  not;  and  "riptil 
scholars"  are  ofttimes  as  crassly  ignorant  as  Jack  Cadsby. 

But  Jack ! — how  can  the  whippersnapper  have  the  face  to  tell  me 
that  he  knows  anything  ?  "Where  was  he  when  the  Chandos  clause 
woe  smuggled  through  parliament?  Did  he  ever  see  Joseph  Ady,  or 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  or  Mr,  Munta  of  Birmingham — at  one  time,  yomig 
John,  the  only  gentleman  in  England  who  wore  a  beard?  Does  Cadsby 
recollect  a  single  mail-coach,  a  single  member  of  parliament's  "frank," 
a  solitary  pair  of  heesian -boots  with  tassels  on  human  legs?  Why,  so 
recent  is  this  Cadsby  that  he  has  probably  never  seen  an  ofiBcer  in  the 
British  army  arrayed  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and  epanlettes.  The 
coxcomb,  I  have  said,  is  twenty.  Now,  I  will  grant  him  to  be  even 
twenty-two,  or  three,  or  five ;  I  will  grant  bim  dniy  degreed  from  the 
University,  or  entered  at  the  Inns  of  Court, — but  at  Hve-and-tweoty, 
Cadsby,  what  do  you  know  ?  "When  the  Revolution  of  February  'i% 
took  place,  yon  were  four  years  old.  Children  of  your  age  were  not 
admitted  to  the  opening  of  the  Groat  Exhibition  of  61.  The  Crimean 
"War  found  yon  a  boy  at  achool;  when  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  oui 
you  were  but  thirteen ;  and  jou  were  still  in  a  jacket  when  Solferinu 
and  Magenta  were  fought,    Cadsby,  withdraw  1 

But  Cadsby,  clamouring  from  outside  the  doorway  through  w hie  1) 
1  hare  thniet  him,  asserts  that  there  is  no  need  to  have  seen  thing: 
to  know  all  aboat  tbem,    "\\ia.\fttiift&.\iaii.r  >^'eft.^a&fc^-    Cadsb]', 
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yon  fiby  yon  are  ^^nnhistorical/'  as  Dr.  Colenso  used  to  say.   Yon  have 
not  had  tune,  my  young  friend,  to  read  sufficient  to  give  yon  even  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  things  I  haye  mentioned. 
You  were  the  idlest  young  scamp,  Cadsby,  at  school  that  oyer  I  re- 
member to  haye  seen ;  and  when  you  came  home  for  the  holidays  you 
did  nothing  but  tease  your  old  aunt,  let-off  fireworks  in  the  back- 
garden,  and  plague  your  relations  and  friends  to  take  you  to  see  the  pan- 
tomimes.   At  college  more  than  half  the  time  which  should  haye  been 
deyoted  to  seyere  study  was  giyen  to  boating,  cricketing,  boxing,  foot- 
balling, foot-racing,  drag-hunting,  and  what  not.    The  pernicious 
preachments  of  the  Reyerend  Charles  Eingsley  about  Muscular  Chris- 
tianity— ^were  the  Apostles  professors  of  gymnastics  ? — haye  led  you,  and 
thousands  more  British  young  men,  to  the  assumption  that  yiolent  bodily 
exercises  are  the  most  essential  points  in  public  education ;  haye  led 
you  to  despise  "reading-men"  as  "  mufflB"  and  "gerund-grinders.'* 
Outdoor  sports  are  all  yery  well  in  their  way;  but  youth  is  notoriously 
giyen  to  idleness,  and  athletics  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  simply  amount 
to  a  license  to  shirk  one's  lessons.    One  knows  all  the  stock  arguments 
in  fayour  of  elaborate  bodily  training.    Athletics  encourage  habits 
of  hardihood,  manly  feeling,  high  sense  of  honour :  they  haye  made 
an  Englishman  what  he  is,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Precisely  so.  They 
have  made  an  Englishman  what  he  is.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
haye  made  him,  when  he  emerges  firom  college,  a  yaliant,  generous, 
full-blooded,  confident  ignoramus.   The  tenth  man  has  not  been  stroke- 
oar  to  a  crew  of  amateur  watermen  between  Putney  and  Mortlake. 
He  has  not  followed  the  "  drag,"  or  got  himself  beaten  about  the  head 
and  chest  by  the  Gkune  Chidcen,  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  a  thrashing. 
He  went  to  the  uniyersity  to  learn,  and  firom  it  he  passes  to  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's -inn  or  the  Temple  to  learn  more  and  more, 
until  he  shall  haye  become  really  a  learned  man.    No ;  he  does  not 
count  for  more  than  one  in  ten.    Cadsby's  name  is  Legion,  and,  in 
his  boating-guernsey,  or  his  cricketing-cap  and  shoes,  he  stands  before 
me,  whooping  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  eanoT    Yes,  Cadsby,  keep  your 
body  and  mind  boUi  healthy  as  you  can;  but  I  haye  often  known  a 
condition  of  the  rudest  physical  health  to  be  quite  compatible  with 
the  possession  of  no  mind  at  alL    Giles  Jolter,  the  ploughboy  who  has 
just  enlisted  in  the  Buffs,  is  perfectly  healthy ;  he  can  neither  read 
nor  write.    You,  Cadsby,  can  just  read  and  write ;  but  much  further 
than  iliat  your  education  does  not  extend.   And,  let  me  tell  yon,  Cadsby, 
about  a  thousand  years  ago  you  had  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors,  who 
were  tremendous  fellows  in  the  way  of  bodily  health.    They  could  eat 
more  beefand  drink  more  beer  at  breakfast  than  you  can.  They  wrestled, 
and  ran,  and  thwacked  one  another  at  quarterstaff^  and  they  were  yery 
completely  and  crassly  ignorant,  calling  monks  and  studions  persons 
(of  the  last-named  of  whom  there  were  a  few  scaUered  up  and  down 
Europe)  shayeliDgi^  book-a-boaomsy  and  other  en^ii^ii^  nam^a. 
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In  a  book  called  the  Anglo-Saxmi  Hom$  I  have  read  that  one  of 
the  fayonrite  amusements  of  the  yonng  Anglo-Saxon  warriors  whea 
they  had  captured  an  enemy  in  battle  was  to  make  what  was  termed 
a  "  spread  eagle"  of  him.  The  prisoner  was  laid  snpine  on  the  gnmnd, 
and  then  the  victor  proceeded  deftly  to  cleaye  his  person  in  twain,  bom 
the  navel  to  the  chaps.  The  portions  so  divided  were  forced  ontwaide, 
so  as  to  give  the  body  a  gracefally  aleated  or  winged  appearance;  and 
it  is  possible  that  proficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  spread  eagles  with 
symmetry  and  despatch  was,  in  those  days,  accounted  a  far  more  be- 
fitting accomplishment  for  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  gentleman  than  read- 
ing or  writing.  Bah !  of  what  use  were  the  scribe's  aoqnirementa  ? 
Charlemagne  became,  in  his  way,  a  kind  of  Alexander.  He  was  Lord 
Paramount,  at  all  events,  of  the  West;  yet  Pepin's  glorious  son  was, 
according  to  M.  Augnste  Thierry,  such  a  very  indifferent  scholar,  that 
his  favourite  mode  of  signing  an  imperial  decree  was  to  dip  the  finger 
of  his  glove  into  an  ink-horn,  and  smear  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  at 
the  bottom  of  the  parchment.  Therein  acted  a  true  gentleman.  Never 
forget  to  wear  gloves;  but  never  mind  the  manner  of  your  handwriting. 
Is  it  not,  to  this  day,  accounted  in  England  rather  a  plebeian  and  nn- 
genteel  thing  to  write  a  verij  gooi  hand — at  least,  amongst  men?  At 
Christ's  Hospital  the  study  of  caligraphy  has  always  formed  an  integral 
part  of  a  Blue-coat  Boy's  education  (the  immortal  Cocker  taught  writing 
in  the  mathematical  school  in  Charles  the  Second's  time);  and  most 
"Blues"  I  have  known  have  preserved,  in  after-life,  a  bold,  manlv, 
legible  fist;  but  at  aristocratic  Eton  the  writing-master's  art  has  been 
uniformly  contemned  and  neglected.  I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
case  at  present,  but  twenty  years  ago  the  Eton  boys  were  not  taught 
to  write  at  all.  They  were  supposed  to  have  learnt  the  art,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  imagined  they  might  learn  French,  in  the  nursery;  and  at 
school  they  had  not  even  desks  to  write  upon.  Every  boy  had  a  little 
portfolio  with  portable  inkstand,  and  when  he  was  called  upon  to  indite 
an  exercise  he  put  the  portfolio  on  his  knees,  and  scribbled  away  as  best 
he  could. 

The  result  of  this  charming  system  has  been,  that  you  may  generally 
know  an  Eton  boy  in  after-life  not  only  by  his  generous  and  manly 
qualities — self-reliance,  high  sense  of  honour,  etcetera,  etcetera — but 
likewise  by  the  villanous  scrawl  of  pothooks  and  hangers  run  mad  in 
which  the  poor  fellow  is  fain  to  express  his  thoughts.  I  will  say  no- 
thing about  his  spelling ;  for  who  can  always  spell  correctly  ?  Nor  yon, 
nor  I,  nor  the  Admirable  Crichton  (whom,  by  the  way,  I  suspect  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  an  Admirable  Humbug).  The  grossest  impostor  I 
ever  knew  was  a  man  who  professed  to  be  conversant  with  seventeen 
languages.  His  poljglotism,  however,  mostly  hailed  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  or  the  remote  Orient,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  know  the 
French  for  "  fried  potatoes." 

Pray  allow  mc  to  mentvoiv  \\e\'Q,  \\v&X>  Ww^  ^^\»  *Oci^  ^^vsjJatesA.  idea 
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of  being  able  to  wean  one  healthy  fall-blooded  yonng  Briton  from  his 
hunting,  his  shootingy  or  his  conrsing;  his  foot-racing,  cricketing, 
bowling,  or  billiard-plAjing ;  his  rowing,  or  paddling,  or  boxing.    He 
may  ^'toaa  the  caber^  and  ^pnt  the  stone"  all  day  long  if  he  chooses. 
He  may  surfeit  himself  with  **  curling"  or  with  **  golf."    He  may  beat 
all  ccmipetitors  at  *'nnrr  and  spell,"  whatever  nurr  and  spell  may  be ; 
in  the  winter-time  he  may  skate  his  ten  toes  off;  or  in  summer  he 
may  take  alpenstock  in  hand  and  shin  up  as  many  peaks,  or  slide 
down  as  many  glaciers,  as  he  pleases.    Nay,  if  he  has  indulged  in  all 
these  athletic  dirersions  to  satiety,  and  wishes  for  a  change,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  his  joining  the  Oamberwell  Youths,  inyading 
the  belfry  of  the  parish  church,  and  allowing  his  arms  to  be  half-tugged 
out  of  Uieir  sockets  by  ringing  nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine  treble 
bob-majors  for  a  boiled  leg-of-mutton  and  trimmings.     It  might  be 
certainly  preferable,  so  fru:  as  I  am  concerned,  and  conducive  to  my 
own  peace  and  quietness,  if  his  campanological  ezerdtations  did  not 
take  place  at  the  parish  diurch  hard  by  the  jn^mises  in  which  I  occupy 
modest  apartments,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  as  the  time  for  his  infernal 
tintinnabulation  the  precise  time  when  I  am  endeavouring  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  or  correcting  the  proofs  of  that  little 
tractate  of  mine  (in  contracted  Etruscan :  I  have  had  a  new  font  of 
type  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  the  matrices  were  very  expensive)  on  the 
Fringe  of  the  Veil  of  the  Semitic  Isis.    But  why  grumble  against  the 
joyous  gymnastics  of  bell-ringers  ? — confound  them !    I  am  acquainted 
with  a  philosopher,  who  objects  even  to  the  sound  of  bells  pealing  for 
divine  worship — those  very  church-going  bells,  the  inability  to  hear 
which  was,  according  to  Cowper,  so  bitter  a  deprivation  to  Alexander 
Selkirk  in  his  Juan-Fernandez  solitude.    Nay,  the  tolerant  and  charit- 
able Charles  Dickens  cries  out  in  Hard  Times  against  the  "jangling^ 
bells  which  **  drive  the  sick  and  nervous  mad."    We  should  be  patient 
under  these  minor  inflictions.   Ton  don't  know  till  you  have  tried  what 
a  bore  it  is  to  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
First,  you  are  continuously  contemplating  the  contingency  of  chronic 
deafiiess.    Next,  everything  around  you — fiuniture,  teacups  in  their 
saucers,  handles  in  their  doors,  keys  in  their  locks,  and  windows  in  their 
frames,  are  continually  rattling  and  shaking.    Tour  own  teeth,  at  last, 
begin  to  chatter,  and  to  vibrate  loosely  in  theii:  sockets ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate nervous  impression  of  Niagara  is  of  a  combination  of  ague,  palsy, 
and  delirinm-tremens.    But  you  bear  these  ills  with  smiling  resignation, 
and,  at  least  twenty  times  a-day,  audibly  observe  that  the  Falls  are 
Wonderful,  while  you  heartily  concur  with  those  of  your  friends  who 
declare  them  to  be  Delightful.    Irritable  persons  should  bring  a  little 
of  this  placable  feeling  with  them  when  it  becomes  incumbent  on  them 
to  endure  home  noises.     Children  shrieking  "Champagne  Charlie," 
and  doctors'  boys  whistling  "  Tommy  Dodd ;"  Mrs.  Gummany's  parrot 
swearing  like  a  tzxx>per  two  doors  off  -,  Lydia  LfiH^QCfiXi  Y^^ai^^i'^  «sw| 
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at  Erard's  grand  over  the  way ;  the  German  band  in  the  distance  bray- 
ing "  Take,  then,  the  sabre,  the  sabre,  the  sabre  ;*'  those  appalling  rail- 
way vans  thundering  along  from  King's  Cross;  the  mnffin-man,  the 
watercress -seller,  nay  the  humble  individual  who  cries  hearthstones 
or  chickweed, — all  these  may  be  productive  of  sounds  which  to  some 
ears  may  be  intolerable,  and  which  in  many  instances  drive  the  hearers 
to  frenzy. 

You  see  how  tolerant  I  can  be,  since,  while  expressing  my  candid 
conyiction  that  athletic  exercises  carried  to  excess  are  often  only  an- 
other name  for  unbridled  indulgence  in  idleness,  I  still  refrain  from 
recommending  youth  to  abstain  from  the  gynmastics  in  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  time  is  wasted.  To  have  a  pale  face,  to  mar 
spectacles  when  one  is  young,  or  to  confess  that  one  sits  up  the  greater 
portion  of  the  night  reading  or  writing,  is  accounted  by  many  medical 
men  a  crime.  "  You  work  too  hard,"  the  doctor  tells  you.  "You  are  ^ 
using-up  your  brain  too  quickly.  You  are  drawing  on  the  reserve  fund, 
and  some  of  these  days  you  will  find  that  you  have  no  balance  left  to 
draw  upon.  You  must  study  less,  and  eat  more  and  oftener."  I  ap- 
prehend that  such  advice  as  this  is  of  about  the  same  practical  utility 
as  that  which  a  doctor  is  once  said  to  have  given  to  the  pauper  mother 
of  a  consumptive  child :  "  You  must  try  a  southern  climate,"  quoth 
Dr.  Sangrado;  "Madeira — no;  the  sea-voyage  might  be  a  little  too 
long.  Try  Nice,  or  Mentone,  or  Cannes."  How  was  a  pauper  child  to 
be  taken  to  Cannes  ?  How  is  the  student  to  leave  off  studying  ?  A 
learned  man,  shall  he  not  be  learned?  And  what  does  it  matter,  after 
all,  if  poring  over  books,  or  scribbling  until  the  fingers  are  stiff,  do 
make  us  pale,  and  silly,  and  dyspeptic  ?  Are  there  no  other  ways  of 
injuring  our  health  besides  studying  ?  The  same  doctor  who  warns  us 
that  inordinate  devotion  to  intellectual  employment  may  soften  our 
cerebellum,  or  play  the  deuce  with  our  tissues,  is  candid  enough  to  own 
that  athletism  often  ends  in  paralysis  or  in  a  galloping  consumption. 
A  man  may  injure  his  health  by  over-eating  quite  as  much  as  by  over- 
drinking. It  is  as  easy  to  be  slain  by  a  knife  and  fork  as  by  the  sword. 
Love  will  make  a  man  ill :  both  the  love  which  is  satisfied  and  the  love 
which  is  unrequited.  Poverty  will  injure  your  health ;  so  will  riches. 
Want  of  exercise  is  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  sound  health. 
To  walk  too  much,  again,  is  a  bad  thing.  You  may  over-ride,  over- 
swim,  over-shoot,  over-think  yourself.  A  cow  doesn't  chew  the  cud  to 
excess ;  a  horse  doesn't  take  a  "  constitutional ;"  a  dog  doesn't  use  the 
dumb-bells.  It  is  only  Man  who  exceeds ;  it  is  only  Man  who  grumbles 
at  every  deprivation,  and  misuses  every  gift. 
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BY  THE  COUNTESS  YON  BOTHMEB 
In  Two  Parts  : — Part  II. 


Chapter  L   A  Resolution. 

Perhaps  none  of  ns  who  have  ever  hoped  or  feared  very  intensely 
are  qnite  ignorant  of  that  sensation  at  the  heart  which  seems  very  like 
suspended  existence.  We  see  the  realisation  of  onr  hopes — or  onr  fears 
— coining  nearer  and  nearer,  and  we  panse  and  shat  onr  eyes,  feeling 
that  now  the  crisis  approaches  we  are  cowards  at  heart.  And  if  this 
be  true  of  fear,  it  is  almost  truer  still  of  hope;  if  it  be  tme  of  unhap- 
piness,  it  is  almost  truer  of  happiness.  In  the  one  case  we  have  that 
sort  of  courage  bom  of  long  endurance  to  strengthen  and  support  us, 
to  give  us  the  heroism  to  endure  the  final  pang,  so  long  anticipated, 
that,  when  it  comes,  our  overwrought  nerves  drop  down  dead,  rather 
with  fatigue  than  with  pain.  But  with  joy — ^would  we  not  rather  defer 
the  realisation  of  our  day-dreams  ?  Do  we  not  instinctively  feel  that 
with  realisation  they  will  lose  half  their  beauty?  We  have  looked 
forward  to  this  supreme  moment  so  long;  what  is  behind  it  cannot 
be  more  beautiful;  and  now  that  the  moment  approaches  we  would 
Mn  hold  it  from  us,  gaze  upon  it  with  enraptured  eyes,  and  picture 
over  again,  and  yet  once  again,  to  ourselves  the  bliss  of  that  coming 
day.  We  tremble  when  our  happiness  comes  very  near  to  us.  We  are 
awed  at  the  imminent  realisation  of  our  aspirations.  We  would  fain 
panse  and  hang  back  yet  a  while,  until  we  have  gathered  our  energies 
and  our  forces  of  soul  together  to  support  this  alp  of  joy. 

Thus  it  had  been  with  Dolores.  Once,  looking  over  the  balusters 
in  Lowndes-square,  she  saw  St.  Vincent  in  the  hall ;  he  was  waiting 
for  Bessy  and  Lettice,  and  he  glanced  impatiently  upwards,  sweeping 
Dolores  with  his  gaze  as  it  were,  yet  without  seeing  her. 

She  turned  and  fled  to  her  room,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Once  again  she  saw  him  in  the  Park,  riding  by  his  aunt's  carriage, 
and  she  could  not  but  observe  his  tender,  gallant  manner  as  he  bent 
towards  Lettice.  How  beautiful  he  looked !  Like  some  young  god, 
she  told  herself;  and  very  happy  were  her  thoughts  as  she  walked  home- 
wards. Some  day  she  and  St.  Vincent  would  meet  again.  Fate  should 
bring  them  together,  she  would  not  fling  herself  in  his  way;  and  then 
he  should  woo  her  as  a  young  prince  woos  his  bride,  and  she  would 
be  somewhat  reserved,  as  it  becomes  gentle  ladyhood  to  be,  so  that 
he  should  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  win  her;  and  then,  when  he  had 
been  constant  and  devoted  to  her  during  the  time  of  a  lou^  ^iob«i\oxL, 

VOL,  VIZI.  ^^ 
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ahe  would  raise  him  from  his  knees,  and  would  lay  her  head  upon  his 
heart,  and  tell  him  frankly  she  was  his ;  would  tell  him  how  she  had 
watched  him  unseen  and  had  tried  and  proyed  his  love,  and  how  she 
would  always  be  gentle  and  faithftil  to  him,  never  destroying  their  wed- 
ded loTe  by  caprice  or  perversity ;  not  sour  or  harsh,  but  always  loiing 
and  tender  to  him,  as  becomes  noble  wifehood.    Alas,  poor  Dolores! 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  phantasies  a  grim  messenger  came  and 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  bid  her  away  from  that  garden  of 
delights.  Her  father  lay  dying.  Day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  she 
sat  by  him.  Her  aunt  and  uncle  came  up  from  Eingsmead,  bat  he  did 
not  know  them.  Unhappy  in  the  London  air,  feeling  the  confinement 
of  the  small  house  and  the  want  of  life  and  light  about  them,  they 
did  not  remain  long.  ''You  will  write  to  us,  birdie,"  said  the  old 
lady  as  she  bid  Dolores  good-bye;  ''you  will  let  us  know  if  anything 
can  be  done  for  him."  Dolores  said  yes,  she  would;  but  when  the 
doctor  proposed  change  of  air,  and  Dolores  spoke  of  writing  to  her 
uncle  and  aunt  for  the  necessary  funds,  Bebecca  checked  her  fiercely, 
saying  that  they  had  done  without  their  aid  hitherto^  and  that  the^ 
would  do  without  it  until  the  end;  "they  would  have  let  us  starrer" 
she  cried  bitterly,  "  whilst  they  have  been  liying  in  abundance.'' 

"  But,  Rebecca,  they  did  not  know." 

"  Then  they  ought  to  hare  known." 

"  But  you  would  never  let  me  tell  them." 

"Don't  argue  with  me,  child;  I  know  best." 

"  But,  Rebecca,  if  papa  wants  change  ?" 

"  He  must  want  it,  then,  as  he  has  often  done  before.  Want  must 
be  his  master." 

Dolores*  heart  ached,  but  she  argued  the  matter  no  further.  It 
seemed  true  that  her  aunt  and  uncle  had  been  unkind  and  thought- 
less, and  yet  it  was  not  really  so.  Captain  Skeffington,  though  a  sen- 
sitive weak  man,  would  have  taken  pecuniary  assistance  from  anyone 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  humiliation  or  self-abasement  in  go 
doing;  but  he  had  Rebecca  by  him,  and  Rebecca  he  had  always  feared, 
and  obeyed  after  a  fashion  so  entirely  reversed  to  the  usual  order  of 
thin^xs,  tliat  there  was  no  appeal  against  it,  and  thus  late  in  the  day 
even  Dolores  knew  it  was  useless  to  resist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skeffington,  living  their  peaceful,  prosperous,  country 
life,  full  of  plenteousness  and  repose,  could  not  picture  to  themselves 
the  narrowed,  darkened,  threadbare  existence  of  their  brother  and  hifi 
two  daughters;  now  that  they  had  come  to  town  they  had  begun  to 
realise  some  of  the  sad  truths,  and  were  perplexed  and  dismayed,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  altering  the  state  of  things.  In  their 
simple,  countrified,  out-of-the-world  way,  they  had  always  thought  of 
their  brother  as  a  well-to-do  man,  comfortably  off,  though  living  quietly. 

"  You  know  he  had  10,000/.  when  my  father  died,"  said  the  squire, 
rabbing  his  chin  thongWvxW^  ^ii<ii  ^imows^^  ^  lie  talked  the  matter 
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of  hifl  brother's  finances  over  with  his  fair  comely  wife,  seated  once 
more  bj  their  own  fireside;  ^'and  then  he  had  his  paj,  and  onr  girl's 
education  was  paid  for  oat  of  her  mother's  fortnne,  yon  know;  so  I 
don't  see  how  he's  got  into  these  straits." 

^'  Poor  thing !  Bat  that  Rebecca  gives  me  the  horrors,  John.  Was 
her  mother  like  that  ?" 

*'  She  was  a  great  raw-boned  woman  whom  Tom  picked  np  in  some 
boarding-honse;  or  rather,  she  picked  him  ap.  He  was  always  a  weak 
fellow,  was  Tom." 

''  I  tried  to  make  Rebecca  take  something  from  me,  bat  she  wouldn't. 
She  stood  grimly  aloof,  and  said  they  asked  no  one's  aid,  and  that  if 
they  were  poor,  they  were  honest." 

"  I  like  her  spirit,"  said  the  sqnire. 

^*  And  I  don't.  It  is  no  good  spirit  that  sacrifices  a  father  to  gratify 
a  feeling  which  is  only  selfishness  and  pride." 

"  Do  not  judge  her  harshly,  love;  why  didn't  you  give  it  to  Dolores? 
if  she  is  proud — and  I  suspect  the  minx  has  some  of  the  old  leaven  in 
her  by  her  going  out  as  a  governess,  which  I  only  looked  upon  as  a 
whim  before — if  she  is  proud,  she  is  loving  as  well,  and  she  would 
have  taken  it." 

"But  she  wouldn't,"  said  the  old  lady,  fairly  crying  now;  "she 
confessed  they  wanted  it,  but  she  was  afiraid  of  Rebecca." 

D tion !"  said  the  squire  testily. 

Who  are  you  blessing,  my  friend?"  asked  the  rector's  calm  voice, 
and  the  squire  looked  down  abashed. 

But  it  was  a  relief  to  them  to  confide  their  perplexities  to  him, 
secure  of  ihe  sympathy  of  his  large  loving  nature,  and  sure  that  good 
sense,  kindliness,  and  judgment  would  guide  his  counsel. 

And  so  it  was  settled  he  should  go  up  to  town  in  some  sort  as 
ambassador  from  them,  to  smooth  away  difficulties,  and  prevail  upon 
Rebecca,  if  she  would  not  take  her  father  to  the  seaside,  to  bring  him 
down  to  Kingsmead,  where  the  calm  pure  country  air  and  the  com- 
plete change  would  be  sure  to  do  him  good.  Mr.  Stapleton  was  to  be 
sure  and  speak  to  Rebecca  first,  because  she  was  very  tenacious  as  to 
her  lights  of  seniority ;  and  he  waA  to  be  very  careful  not  to  offend 
her  in  any  way;  and  he  was  on  no  account  to  get  Dolores  into  trouble 
by  appealing  to  her.  Thus  hedged  about  with  cautions,  and  bristling 
with  counsels  like  a  friendly  porcupine,  the  rector  of  Kingsmead 
departed  on  his  mission  of  love. 

His  heart  swelled  as  he  thought  of  his  darling  in  distress,  in  grief 
of  mind — who  knows  ?  perhaps  in  want  of  means.  Yes,  it  behoved  him 
to  be  very  delicate,  very  gentle  and  tender,  very  considerate  and  for- 
bearing and  longsuffering,  if  needs  be.  He  must  not  defeat  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  journey  by  any  impatience ;  for  h«:  sweet  sake  he  must 
be  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  harmless  as  a  dove.  And  so,  pondering  on  all 
iheee  thingB,  a  look  of  love,  pity,  and  sympathy  in  hi&  Idsid  ^qe^^  ^^ss 
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and  an  expression  that  was  not  all  pain  about  his  firm  month,  Robert 
Stapleton  made  the  journey  to  London,  and  did  not  find  it  long. 

But  Rebecca  was  obdurate.  Obdurate  with  a  grim  stoniness,  with 
a  persistent  unwavering  unwomanly  hardness,  that  was  a  new  experience 
to  Robert  Stapleton.  No  grace  of  manner  softened  her  refosaki,  no 
gratitude  tempered  the  asperity  of  her  tone.  At  first  she  persistently 
recurred  to  the  neglect  which  she  considered  justified  her  rejection 
of  all  brotherly  offices  on  the  squire's  part ;  at  last  she  contented  her- 
self with  simply  answering  "  No"  to  all  Robert  Stapleton's  entreati^, 
representations,  and  arguments. 

It  went  to  his  heart  to  see  Dolores*  face;  so  white,  so  cold,  so 
angry.  She  never  spoke,  but  she  would  look  up  at  Rebecca  firom  time 
to  time  with  a  fierce  rebellion  in  her  eyes  that  told  more  than  many 
words  what  was  passing  within.  She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 
Robert  Stapleton  saw  this,  and  his  heart  bled  for  all  the  misery,  love, 
anger,  and  humiliation  pent  up  in  hers. 

"Why,"  said  he  gently  to  her  one  evening,  as  Rebecca  left  the 
room, — "  why  don't  you,  Dolores,  speak,  and  appeal  to  her  heart?" 

"  Heart !"  she  cried  passionately,  "  she  has  no  heart ;  when  her 
father  asks  her  for  bread,  she  will  give  him  a  stone.  It  is  all  she  has 
to  give.  This  is  not  love  for  him,  it  is  revenge,  pride,  selfishness;  but," 
she  cried,  springing  up,  "  I  will  not  see  it,  I  will  not  bear  it  any  longer." 

"  You  will  take  your  uncle's  gift,  Dolores,  and  use  it  for  your  father 
as  he  wished  ?" 

'*  No,"  she  said,  suddenly  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his,  "  I  can- 
not, dare  not  do  that ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — "  then  again 
she  hesitated,  turned  red,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  to  find  words.  But 
with  a  sudden  gesture  of  confidence  that  was  infinitely  touching  and 
graceful,  she  turned  to  him  again,  and  stretching  out  her  hand,  said, 

**  You  shall  lend  me  the  money." 

He  understood  all  that  this  implied,  and  he  took  her  outstretched 
hand  in  silence,  as  who  should  say,  "  I  ratify  that  unspoken  bond,  and  I 
promise  not  to  trespass  upon  your  goodness." 

"  It  is  in  this  way,"  said  Dolores.  "  Mrs.  Dalrymple  owes  me  a 
half-year's  salary.  I  wrote  to  her  a  few  days  ago,  saying  I  feared  that 
my  absence  must  be  very  inconvenient,  but  that  the  state  of  my  father's 
health  was  such  I  could  not  leave  him ;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter she  should  look  out  for  another  governess  for  Blanche  and  Helen." 

"And—?" 

"  I  received  an  answer  to  say  the  children  had  gone  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  suited  her  better  I  should  take  my  holiday  now  than  later 
on,  so  that  I  need  not  worry  myself  on  that  score.  But  she  did  not 
enclose  my  salary." 

"  How  inconsiderate!" 

"  About  the  wages  ?  no,  I  think  not.  People  of  that  class  know 
nothing  about  money,  or  Ta\.\v^T  «}oo\x\i  \Xi^  xv'^^d^  il^a  bitter  need,  one 
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may  have  of  it.  If  you  will  trust  me  until  our  return,  Rebecca  shall 
know  nothing  of  this,  and  my  father  can  have  change  of  air  without  our 
borrowing  of  aunt  and  uncle  Skeflfington." 

"  Trust  you,  Dolores !"  Was  he  not  ready  to  lay  all  that  he  had 
at  her  feet,  and  she  talked  of  trusting  her  with  a  few  paltry  pounds ! 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  just  a  trifle  coldly ;  "  trust  me  as  you  would 
have  to  trust  any  other  person  who  came  begging  and  borrowing." 

He  saw  that  she  would  have  no  difference  made  between  herself  and 
any  casual  petitioner,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  have  patience  with  this 
shrinking,  impetuous,  sensitive  nature.  He  took  her  on  her  own  terms, 
and  loved  her  so  much,  that  he  even  accepted  an  1 0  U  from  her. 

And  so  they  went  to  Dover ;  and  Dolores  sat  by  her  father  on  the 
beach,  and  took  long  solitary  walks,  and  once  again  her  spirit  grew 
calm  and  bright. 

In  another  fortnight  Mr.  Stapleton  would  come  down  to  Dover  to 
fetch  his  young  brother  home  for  the  holidays,  and  then  he  would 
take  Captain  Skeffington  to  Kingsmead  with  him,  whilst  Rebecca  and 
Dolores  went  home  to  Kensington. 

"  CaHtlewood. 

"  My  dearest  Dolores, — I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  long  ago; 
but  I'm  always  a  bad  correspondent,  and  here  it  has  been  impossible  to 
do  anything  but  dawdle.  We  have  been  enjoying  these  fine  moonlight 
nights,  and  profiting  by  them  to  make  distant  excursions,  so  that  we 
have  quite  *  done'  the  neighbourhood.  The  Castlewoods  are  very  kind 
people;  they  are  connections  of  mamma's,  and  cousins  of  Lettice's. 
We  are  only  three  miles  from  Parklands.  Naturally,  we  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  Hugh ;  but  why  should  I  talk  so  much  and  never  come 
to  the  point  ?  Of  course  you  have  guessed  it  long  ago ;  we  all  saw  it 
coming,  but  we  none  of  us  thought  it  would  be  so  soon.  Hugh  is  so 
gallant,  and  has  so  much  chivalry  in  his  manner  towards  ladies,  that  he 
seems  to  be  in  love  with  every  woman  he  comes  near,  and  yet  somehow 
it  is  as  though  he  did  not  care  for  any  of  them.  Papa  says  that  Hugh 
would  have  toasted  *  the  sex'  if  he  had  lived  in  toasting  days,  and  not 
any  *  bright  particular  star.'  Those  must  have  been  horrid  times, 
mustn't  they,  dear,  when  the  gentlemen  used  to  be  found  lying  under 
the  table  with  the  bottles  in  the  morning  ?  And  fancy  having  one's 
name  bawled  out  by  a  number  of  dreadfhl  tipsy  creatures!  Quite 
shocking !  But  people  say  that  love,  and  devotion,  and  gallantry,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  has  suffered  from  the  change,  you  know.  I  don't 
think  so;  but  then  as  nobody  pays  me  any  attention  when  there  are 
prettier  girls  in  the  room  (and  there  always  are^  Dolores),  I  can't  be 
supposed  to  offer  an  opinion  worth  mentioning.  But,  as  I  told  yon, 
Hugh  and  Lettice  are  engaged.  The  gardeners  and  all  the  people 
about  the  place  are  as  pleased  to  see  them  walking  about  together  as  if 
they  were  a  prince  and  princess ;  indeed,  they  are  far  handsomer  crea- 
tures than  any  royalties  I  have  ever  seen.    Bui  igecV^»g%  \X^  \b^V.  ^ 
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loyal  sentiment ;  and  how  selfish  I  am  never  to  have  asked  after  your 
poor  dear  papa!  Is  he  quite  well  again?  And  that  horrid  strict 
Rebecca  ?  Have  you  any  admirers  at  Dover,  my  dear  ?  Of  conrse  you 
look  seomful  at  this,  but  you  know  them  all  by  sight,  I  daresay.  Now 
don't  be  angry ;  and  mind  you  write  me  a  dear,  delightful  letter  about 
our  fiands.  Ever  your  affectionate  Bessy. 

"  P.  S.  They  are  not  going  to  be  married  yet,  as  Lettice  is  so  young. 
Won't  she  look  lovely  as  a  bride  ?  She  says  she  shall  have  white  satin 
and  Brussels  point.'* 

"  Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun." 

Why  did  these  words  come  singing  and  surging  through  her  brain? 
There  she  sat  hopelessly,  helplessly,  stupidly  on  the  beach,  just  where 
she  had  been  when  Rebecca  had  given  her  the  letter  hours  ago ;  and 
her  poor  old  father  was  by  her  side ;  but  she  had  no  thought  for  him, 
though  the  blazing  August  sun  struck  fiercely  upon  his  head,  and  shone 
full  upon  his  pale  careworn  face. 

Yes,  the  "  rocks  might  melt"  and  the  "  seas  gang  dry,"  but  as  long 
as  the  "  sands  of  life"  ran,  Dolores*  face  would  never  look  the  same 
again ;  never  wear  quite  the  same  expression  as  it  had  worn  that  bright 
summer's  morning  before  the  post  came  in.  She  did  not  faint,  or  sob, 
or  scream.  She  sat  there  stupefied,  numbed,  deadened.  She  could  not 
think ;  she  had  no  tears ;  no  longing  to  rush  away  and  passionately  weep 
her  heart  out;  no  Bcnse  of  impatience,  of  anger,  of  injury,  of  rebellion. 
That  was  all  to  come.  For  the  present  she  sat  there,  and  looked  out 
at  the  glittering  sea  with  hot,  dry,  burning  eyes,  and  cared  for  nothiug. 
There  had  been  a  shock,  and  she  had  been  paralysed ;  and  until  some 
friendly  hand  came  to  lead  her  away,  she  would  continue  so  to  sit, 
fixedly  gazing  out  at  that  dazzling  glittering  sea,  and  only  hearing  the 
wearisome  refrain  of  an  old  song,  the  very  words  of  which  scarcely  con- 
veyed any  meaning  to  her  brain ;  they  seemed  to  have  reference  to  some- 
thing of  which  she  had  known  formerly,  long  ago,  "  once  upon  a  time"— 

"  And  I  will  come  again,  my  love, 

Though  'twere  ten  tliousaud  mile." 

When  Rebecca  came  and  shrilly  reprimanded  her  for  keeping  her 
father  out  so  many  hours,  she  was  frightened  at  the  white,  silent  face 
Dolores  turned  upon  her. 

**  Are  you  ill,  Dorothy  ?*'  she  asked  in  a  kinder  tone  than  usual. 

"  No,"  answered  Dolores,  surprised  and  startled  at  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice.  So  also  was  Rebecca,  it  sounded  so  harsh  and  broken  ;  she 
looked  searchingly  at  her  sister,  and  then  cleared  her  throat. 

"  Have  they  given  you  warning  ?"  she  asked. 

**  Warning  ?  No,  I  had  no  warning,"  answered  Dolores,  just  a  little 
wildJj.  Then  seeing  that  her  «.\«>t<i.T  ^?:ojr  observing  her,  she  said,  **  Why 
do  yon  ask  these  questions,  B.e\)e^c.«^T' 
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'^Becanae  I  know  yoa  heard  from  Miss  Dalrjmple  this  morning, 
and  I  thought  they  might  not  want  you  any  more." 

"  No ;  0  no,"  said  Dolores,  and  walked  on. 

She  did  not  have  a  fev^,  though  she  was  very  ill  for  two  days ; 
dangerously  ill,  the  doctor  said.  When  Robert  Stapleton  came  down  to 
DoTer  a  fortnight  later,  he  was  terrified  at  Dolores'  appearance.  He 
asked  her  tenderly  what  ailed  her  ?  Nothing.  Then  he  asked  Rebecca, 
and  Rebecca  gaye  him  the  same  answer, ''  Nothing."  But  the  eyes  of 
love  are  not  to  be  deceived.  A  settled  weariness  had  grown  about 
Dolores'  mouth,  a  settled  grarity  on  her  brow ;  she  smiled  occasionally, 
but  it  was  a  mechanical,  spiritless,  wintry  smile ;  pale  and  wan,  like 
February  sunshine.  She  was  composed  and  quiet,  but  impenetrable  and 
cold.  Robert  dared  not  say  anything  to  her ;  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  known  and  loved  her,  he  felt  chilled  and  discouraged ;  there  was 
an  invisible  barrier  between  them,  and  his  sensitive  heart  felt  it. 

And  so  she  saw  him  take  her  old  father  away,  and  found  no  friendly 
word  of  thanks  wherewith  to  repay  him  for  all  his  patient  care  of  the 
irritable  invalid.  Robert  hoped,  even  up  to  the  last  moment  before 
the  train  started,  that  she  would  give  him  one  friendly  look,  one  kindly 
smile ;  but  he  hoped  in  vain.  She  scarcely  noticed  him ;  and  when  the 
train  moved  away,  it  was  on  her  father  that  her  eyes  last  rested. 

And  had  Dolores,  then,  so  fondly,  truly,  deeply  loved  the  playfellow 
of  her  first  holiday-hours  ?  She  thought  so,  she  thinks  so  still ;  but  in 
truth  it  was  her  ideal  that  she  had  so  loved  and  worshipped,  and  she 
could  not  bear  that  ideal  to  be  so  t(»ii  from  her.  Is  not  the  unseen 
always  better  than  the  seen?  Does  not  our  very  religion  tell  us  this? 
Does  not  reality  almost  always  fall  short  of  imagination  ?  And  is  it 
not  hard  to  have  our  ideal  torn  frt>m  us,  trampled  underfoot,  befouled, 
besmirched,  so  that  it  is  hopelessly  disfigured  for  ever  afterwards  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  Dolores  ever  loved  Hugh  St.  Vincent;  but  in  him 
she  loved  all  that  heroism  and  genius,  and  chivalry  and  beauty,  and 
grace  of  manner  and  charm  of  address,  have  ever  claimed  of  love.  To 
her  he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  she  had  ever  read,  thought,  imagined. 
In  her  wild,  romantic,  unworldly  way,  she  had  never  doubted  but  that 
he  would  woo  her ;  had  never  doubted  that  his  troth  was  plighted  to 
her  as  firmly  as  she  thought  hers  plighted  to  him.  She  had  pictured  to 
herself  how  he  would  plead  his  cause ;  how  she  would  prove  him  after 
the  manner  in  which  ladies  of  old  proved  their  knights,  and  how  then 
she  would  reward  his  faith  and  constancy  by  the  fidl  avowal  of  her  own 
love  and  devotion. 

Poor  silly,  romantic,  foolish  child !  If  she  had  known  the  world 
better,  she  would  never  have  seen  these  visicms,  worse  than  vanity,  oc 
dreamt  such  senseless  delusive  dream& 

And  then,  too,  it  was  a  bitter  pain  to  her  proud  heart  to  feel  that 
she  had  given  it  nnflAlfA^^  in  vain.  She,  who  had  BC<Hiied  the  idea  of 
being  lightly  wooed  and  won,  was  never  to  be  wooed  at  all  by  the  man 
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who  had  all  unwittingly  won  her  heart  from  her !  She  was  profoimdly 
humiliated.  She  was,  indeed,  so  self-abashed,  that  when  the  old  cm- 
tomary  longing  came,  as  it  would  come,  and  tormented  her  with 
glimpses  of  her  lost  ideal,  she  would  cast  down  her  eyes  before  that 
calmer,  brighter,  purer  self  which  had  risen  up  to  judge  the  old  idle 
day-dream,  and  would  feel  sadly  and  sorrowfully  that  the  bloom  and 
flush  and  the  dewy  innocence  of  life  were  gone  for  ever. 

If  in  these  moments  of  humiliation  there  was  any  drop  of  oonsola- 
tion  in  her  bitter  cup,  it  was  in  the  thought,  "  No  one  knows  of  this." 
No,  not  even  he  who  had  forgotten  her  very  existence;  for  now  Dolores 
remembered  that,  though  he  had  pressed  her  for  some  assurance  of  her 
love,  she  had  given  none,  unless  he  could  so  interpret  an  evasive  answer 
and  a  silent  farewell. 

Had  anyone  told  Dolores  that  he  had  kissed  and  made  love  to  half- 
a>hundred  pretty  girls  since  he  had  seen  her,  that  he  had  a  score  of 
rosebuds  and  as  many  locks  of  hair  in  his  desk,  she  would  have  laughed 
the  insinuation  to  scorn,  and  frankly  have  told  her  informant  that  she 
disbelieved  him.  But  his  betrothal,  his  engagement  to  Letticc — could 
that  be  ignored  ?  No.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  fact,  and  she  realised 
and  accepted  it  as  such. 

And  so  she  went  back  to  Lowndes-square,  and  taught  Helen  and 
Blanche,  who  were  under  the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  whilst  Bessy  and 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  finished  a  round  of  visits  that  had  to  be  accomplished 
before  Christmas. 

Captain  Skeffington  came  tome  at  the  end  of  October.  Robert 
Stapleton  brought  him.  Dolores  was  cold,  and  the  cloud  which  had 
settled  upon  her  face  was  still  there,  nor  did  it  lift  whilst  he  was  in 
town.  He  asked  after  her  health,  her  pupils,  her  occupations,  her 
amusements.  She  answered  him  with  as  much  animation  as  though 
she  had  been  reading  a  cookery-book,  and  then  he  went  away.  He 
saw  that  she  avoided  his  gaze,  and  he  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
she  was  thinking  of  the  money  she  owed  him.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  it;  but  the  sight  of  him  humiliated  her.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
love  she  had  given  unsought,  and  she  trembled  when  she  asked  herself, 
"  What  would  Mr.  Stapleton  think  of  me  if  he  knew  all  ?" 

Chapter  II. 

ENGAGED. 

There  are  some  women  who  can  face  anything  unpleasant.  Rebecca 
as  such  a  woman.  She  did  it  unflinchingly,  rather  enjoying  in  anti- 
pation  the  work  she  had  set  herself  to  do.  She  had  on  a  pair  of 
ack-cotton  gloves.  She  sat  in  that  prickly  arm-chair  usually  reserved 
r  Captain  Skeffington's  sole  use.  The  gloves  told  their  tale  plainly 
lOUgh.  Miss  Skefiington  did  not  mean  to  employ  herself  with  any 
jrt  of  feminine  trifling.    TYie  \i:oik  ^^V^^  csrvV-iiscL^^^  ^^  ^  different 
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nature,  and  she  had  concentrated  all  her  forces  on  the  one  point,  and 
did  not  mean  to  hare  than  distracted  bj  knitting  or  crochet.  She  had 
spread  a  coarse  linen  poc^et-handkercliief  orer  her  knees,  and  she  was 
waiting.  She  was,  in  hct,  prep&red  to  wait ;  she  had  taken  up  her 
positi<m  like  a  skilihl  goieral,  and  oonld  afford  to  do  so;  for  Dolores 
had  been  sent  to  Hampstead  to  risit  an  cMl  servant,  and  Bebeeca  knew 
that  her  rictim  would  soon  arriTe.  There  was  nothing  of  the  Minerra 
abont  her ;  she  was  simfdr  an  uglr,  disagreeable  old  maid  in  black- 
cotton  gloTes,  about  to  do  an  nnwomanlj  thing  in  a  pecoliarlT  unplea- 
sant manna. 

Bobert  Stapletcm's  knock  was  beard  at  the  door,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  shaking  two  of  Rebecca's  dnimsticks,  which  she  had 
liberally  extended  to  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  hcspitalitr.  Having  gone 
throng  the  preliminary  rites,  she  rasped  her  throat,  and  with  some 
asperity  begged  him  to  be  seated. 

Bobert  seated  was  more  get-at-able  than  Bob^t  standing.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  with  wide  shoulders  and  a  fine  deep  chest,  and  he  had 
a  way  of  smfling  down  npon  his  enemies  which  was  not  always  exactly 
soothing  to  his  antagfmists.  Bd>ecca  had  seoi  that  smile.  She  knew 
there  was  secret  defiance,  and  periu^  secret  ridicule,  beneath  its  good- 
nature. She  declined  to  be  smiled  upon  after  this  fashion.  Having 
caught  and  caged  her  lion,  she  must  toitare  him  at  her  own  conr^ence; 
he  might  be  sat  upon,  but  she  must  not  be  smfled  upon.  So  she  got 
him  on  to  one  of  the  slippery  chairs,  and  then  she  told  him  to  put  his 
hat  down,  as  what  she  had  to  say  would  take  some  time.  He  did  as 
he  was  bid,  carefully  repreasing  the  offensiTe  smfle. 

''  And  now,"  said  Hiss  Rebecca,  '^  I  am  going,  sir,  to  ask  you  a 
plain  question.    What  are  your  intentions  towards  my  asterr** 

^'Ishould  say  my  intenticms  were  'good,'  but  for  that  proxerb  about 
the  paying-stones,''  answered  he,  smiling,  but  not  the  worst  smile. 

"  Because,"  ccmtinued  Rebecca,  disregarding  the  frirolous  interrup- 
tion, ^  I  must  beg  you  not  to  come  here  as  you  hare  beat  doing.  You 
seem  always  to  be  here  since  that  unlucky  day  we  met  you  in  St. 
Paul's.  You  iHXHight  my  father  up  to  town  in  October,  you  took  him 
io  Kingsmead  in  August,  you  were  at  Dover  whilst  we  were  there,  and 
here  you  are  again." 

She  wound  up  as  though  reproaching  that  inevitable  peraonage  who 
appears  so  faithfhlly  in  every  Christmas  pantomime. 

"  And  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be  here — I  mean,  in 
Londcm?" 

"  Every  reason.  Doko^  is  a  vain,  thoughtkas  girl,  neitho-  better 
nor  woTK  than  others,  perhaps ;  but  I  cannot  have  her  head  turned  far 
this  kind  of  thing.  She  is  in  a  good  situation,  and  if  she  kees  it 
through  your  fault,  it  will  Ije  a  difficult  thing  for  ho-  to  find  another.' 

"Miss  SkdEngtcm,"  said  Robert  St^cton, risng,  « I  honour  yo«r 
sisterly  joljcztad^  jod  I  wiU  set  yov  nund  1^  T««u   Ivb^^b^ku^^'^ 
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Kingsmead  the  day  after  to-morrow.  In  callmg  here  so  oftoi,  I  hnt 
obeyed  your  nncle  and  aunt's  wishes  quite  as  much  as  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart.  I  have  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  your  father.  I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  unduly  intruded.  As  far  as  Dolores  is  conccmedr— 
well,  I  have  asked  her  over  and  over  again  to  be  my  wife.  She  does 
not  love  me ;  I  do  not  complain.  Any  man  might  be  {Hxmd  to  win 
and  wear  her;  but  I  have  no  claims  to  her  regard  beyond  my  devoted 
disinterested  attachment  to  herself,  if  that  may  in  anywise  be  so  re- 
garded. I  shall  never  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  again ;  but  I  shall  not 
cease  to  watch  over,  to  care  for,  and  to  love  her.  There,  you  may  have 
my  confession.  I  make  it  for  Dolores'  sake.  Tou  have  no  right  to 
know  her  thoughts  or  mine ;  and  if  I  had  not  loved  her  as  I  do,  I 
would  not  have  spoken  as  I  have  done.  Had  I  not  loved  her  at  all, 
pray  believe  me  that  your  questions  of  to-day  would  not  have  forced  me 
into  marrying  her.  There  is  nothing  so  indelicate  as  a  woman  asking 
a  man  what  are  '  his  intentions.'    Good-morning,  Miss  Skeffington." 

So  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  had  called  her  indelicate,  and  had 
had  the  indecency  himself  to  declare  to  her  face  that  he  loved  Dolores, 
and  would  continue  to  love  her.  "  Disgusting!"  said  Rebecca  to  her- 
self; "but  it  shows  what  a  deceitful  minx  that  girl  is." 

Of  the  interview,  however,  she  said  nothing  to  her  sister ;  and  as 
Dolores  was  too  preoccupied  to  ask  any  questions,  Robert  Stapleton's 
name  was  not  mentioned  between  them,  nor  his  visit  in  any  way  alluded 
to.  The  following  afternoon  he  came  whilst  Rebecca  was  upstairs  with 
her  father,  who  was  again  temporarily  indisposed.  Dolores  was  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  alone,  for  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
had  paid  her  debts,  and  she  was  anxious  to  discharge  hers.  As  she  gave 
the  bank-notes  into  Robert  Stapleton's  hand,  and  just  as  he  was  risiog 
to  take  leave,  the  door  opened,  and  Rebecca,  wiry  and  irate,  walked  in. 

"  This  is  most  dishonourable  conduct,  Mr.  Stapleton!"  she  cried 
shrilly,  and  walking  up  to  Dolores  seized  her  angrily  by  the  arm, 
holding  that  delicate  member  in  a  grim  and  merciless  grip  the  while. 
"What  did  you  tell  me  yesterday;  and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  haie 
foolishly  allowed  you  to  come  here  to-day?  Is  it  part  of  a  minister's 
duty  to  lead  silly  young  girls  astray?  She  is  a  heartless,  vain,  flirting 
coquette,  and  I  will  not  have  these  goings-on!" 

Pain  roused  Dolores.  She  wrenched  her  arm  from  the  vice  in 
which  it  was  held.  Iler  eyes  flashed  fire,  her  colour  rose,  her  voice 
trembled  and  was  full  of  tears ;  she  looked  defiantly  at  her  sister. 
Then  glancing  across  to  where  Robert  stood — ah,  wise,  patient  Robert! 
— she  moved  towards  him.  Her  hand  slipped  through  his  arm;  he 
never  looked  at  her.  "  Rebecca,"  she  cried,  "  how  dare  you  talk  in 
that  way?  *  Leading  me  astray'?  Why,  he  is  the  only  friend  I  have, 
the  only  one  who  ever  loved  me.  He  has  been  a  son  to  my  father ; 
he  has  been  a  brother  to  me.  How  dare  you  insult  him  in  this  house, 
where  he  has  come  as  a\ieiL<&^«iQ.lov,\^V^t^\i^\!kaA^'^«75Tv."^ta  ex^t 
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gratitude?  He  has  nobly  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  have  refused, 
because  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  love  as  his ;  but  I  should  be  the  last 
and  the  lowest  among  the  lowest  and  the  mean,  if  I  stood  by  and 
tamely  submitted  to  hear  him  insulted/'  The  tears  were  rolling  over 
her  cheeks,  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  miss,  when  you  are  bold 
enough  to  speak  like  this,"  sneered  Rebecca.  "  You  n^  not  be  so 
ansious  to  defend  the  young  man ;  he  can  fight  his  own  battles." 

The  "  young  man" — ah,  wise  Robert  Stapleton,  to  stand  by  silently 
and  see  his  destiny  worked  out  for  him  by  two  women — the  obligatory 
third  was  invisible — the  "  young  man**  smiled  for  an  instant  that  exas- 
perating smile  which  his  enemies  called  sardonic,  but  spoke  no  word. 
Bold  enough  ?"  repeated  Dolores,  with  a  sob  that  was  half  a  laugh, 
I  will  be  bolder  than  that.  See,  Rebecca,  in  your  presence  I  ask  him 
to  forgive  me  for  all  my  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  for  all  my — " 

His  arms  were  about  her,  his  kisses  on  her  lips ;  it  was  only  when 
Rebecca  banged  the  door  in  passing  out,  that  Dolores  awoke  with  a 
start  to  a  sense  of  what  she  had  done. 

There  is  immense  rest  in  a  great  affection.  It  is  like  some  vast 
sea,  on  the  unruffled  calm  of  which  we  may  float  and  dream,  a  blue  sky 
above  us,  and  illimitable  space  around.  There  is  great  repose  in  a 
strong,  true,  faithful  love.  We  rest  upon  it,  and  do  not  need  to  buffet 
the  waves;  we  feel  that  it  holds  us  up  above  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  troublesome  world ;  and  when  we  perchance  strike  on  this  quick- 
sand or  that  hidden  rock,  we  turn  to  our  life-buoy  and  let  the  waters 
go  over  us,  for  we  know  we  are  safe. 

Thus  it  was  with  Dolores.  She  often  told  herself  that  she  was 
selfish  in  accepting  Robert  Stapleton's  love ;  she  often  resolved  to  tell 
him  why  she  could  not  love  him  as  he  ought  to  be  loved;  but  she  never 
did  it.  He  seemed  so  happy,  so  content  with  the  measure  of  love  that 
she  was  able  to  mete  out  to  him,  that  it  would  have  been  cruelty  in 
those  early  days  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  heaven. 

He  had  gone  back  to  Kingsmead  the  day  after  his  last  happy  inter- 
view with  Dolores,  and  his  daily  letters  breathed  the  happiest  spirit 
To  her  this  correspondence  was  alike  a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  relief. 
In  his  presence  she  would  have  been  shy,  constrained,  and  ill  at  ease ; 
unwilling  to  see  him  as  a  lover,  and  yet  fearful  of  wounding  him  by 
coldness  and  reserve.  But  she  could  write  freely ;  and  she  felt  in  this 
correspondence  that  they  were  learning  daily  to  know  each  other  better 
and  better.  But  in  the  background  the  ghost  of  some  strange  pas- 
sionate emotion  hovered,  haunting  her  in  her  happiest  moments. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  deceive  you  in  anything,"  she  wrote  to  him 
once,  "  not  even  when  the  deceit  might  be  a  pleasing  one ;  and,  believe 
me,  it  costs  me  pain  to  say  that  I  fear  a  kind  of  selfish  gratitude  is  the 
strongest  feelmg  towsrdB  you  in  my  heart,  ^u^\.  %a\\i^\«^^  ^^  Y^"i 
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has  been  the  mainspring  of  your  affection  for  me.  You  must  not  think 
otherwise  of  me  than  I  am ;  at  least,  I  will  not  help  yon  in  yonr 
idealities.  I  am  so  anxious  you  should  believe  that  I  am  grateful.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  you.  I  should  like  to  per- 
form all  the  little  prosaic  duties  of  life  for  you ;  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
nurse  you,  and  mend  your  stockings,  and  make  your  tea.  I  do  not  wish 
for  any  greater  things  than  these ;  I  feel  that  the  great  things  must  be 
given  to  you  and  received  by  me.  Your  heart  is  full  of  pity,  and  mine 
is  full  of  gratitude ;  have  we  not  built  our  friendship  on  good  foun- 
dations ?  I  should  like  to  hear  you  always ;  to  look  up  to  and  lean 
upon  you ;  to  hold  your  hand  and  walk  by  your  side.  I  am  so  safe 
when  you  are  here ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  so  humble  and  dutifid  to 
you  in  my  heart  (whatever  my  manner  may  be),  that  I  know  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  pleasing  you." 

And  simple  Robert  Stapleton  read  her  letters,  and  never  saw,  in 
his  happy  blindness,  how  much  at  variance  such  humility  and  submis- 
sion were  with  Dolores'  natural  character.  He  wrote  back,  and  told 
her  he  had  been  happy  in  loving  her  aimlessly,  how  far  happier  now 
with  a  prospect  of  their  one  day  being  for  ever  together,  the  dearest 
and  nearest  friends  on  earth.  Had  he  seemed  only  the  least  bit  sus- 
picious, she  would  have  confessed;  but  how  could  she  do  it  now  ?  She 
had  not  the  courage  to  break  down  his  simple  trust  and  cheerful  un- 
questioning faith  ;  and  so  she  let  it  go  by.  But  to  herself  she  often 
said :  **  Ah,  if  he  would  only  ask  questions  !  If  he  would  only  unlatch 
the  door,  I  would  push  it  boldly  open."  But  Robert  was  content,  and 
the  door  remained  shut. 

And  so  the  spring  came,  and  the  season  was  at  its  highest,  and 
Dolores  walked  to  and  from  the  house  in  Lowndes-square  with  a  sense 
of  rest  and  calm  at  her  heart  that  was  infinitely  soothing.  She  shud- 
dered when  she  looked  back  and  remembered  all  the  passionate  emo- 
tion that  had  convulsed  her  being ;  and  she  blushed  to  think  how  she 
had  in  her  wild  delusion  and  folly  spurned  the  pure  noble  love  of  this 
simple,  honest,  manly  heart.  He  was  so  gentle  and  so  patient,  so  tender 
and  so  strong  ;  so  full  of  care  for  her,  so  anxious  to  let  her  feel  that  her 
wishes  and  her  welfare  must  ever  be  his  first  consideration,  that  she 
felt  humbly  and  sadly  she  could  never  half  repay  his  devotion. 

The  more  she  saw  of  this  crystal  soul,  the  more  she  felt  her  o^n 
un worthiness  and  littleness.  **  I  am  so  sure  of  you,"  she  wrote  once; 
**  that  is  what  makes  me  so  happy.  I  do  not  mean  sure  of  your  affec- 
tion to  me,  sure  of  your  unselfish  devotion,  but  sure  of  you.  It  makes 
me  glad  to  think  that  such  as  you  are,  you  are;  and  that,  with  or  with- 
out me,  and  leaving  my  relationship  to  you  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
I  know  you 'to  be  perfectly  upright  and  honourable,  loving  and  true." 

In  the  rectory- garden  at  Kingsmead  a  happy  man  walked  to  and 
he  now  and  then  dre^^  io\'\Xv  V^x  \^\X,^\^  ^>sA\a5e.%fc'^\k^m.    Ah, 
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what  golden  visions  those  kindly  gray  eyes  saw  in  the  bright  future ; 
what  hea?enly  dreams  they  dreamt !  And  now  it  was  July,  and  soon 
Dolores  would  have  her  holidays,  and  would  come  down  to  the  Manor; 
and  there  would  be  no  more  letter-writing  (here  he  kissed  those  dear 
letters  again),  but  a  real  living  presence — a  soft  warm  hand  to  clasp, 
a  shy  heart  to  tame.  Ah,  how  gentle  he  would  be  with  her !  he  would 
not  press  her,  or  hasten  her  in  any  way.  Had  she  not  nobly  come  to 
him  of  her  own  accord  ?  And  when  he  thought  of  all  the  generous 
indignation  that  had  flashed  out  of  those  dear  eyes,  and  remembered 
how  she  had  come  to  him  so  frankly,  putting  her  hand  into  his  with 
such  perfect  confidence,  his  heart  melted,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  told  himself  that  she  surely  loved  him. 

«  «  «  «  * 

"  Bessy !"  cried  a  gay,  ringing  voice ;  "  Bessy,  where  are  you  and 
your  conscience  ?  I  can  wait  no  longer !  Why  do  you  hide  yourself  in 
such  obscure  holes  and  comers  ?" 

The  schoolroom  door  burst  open,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  a 
young  man  with  a  flower  in  his  coat,  and  a  saucy  smile  on  his  hand- 
some good-tempered  face.  Opposite  the  door  was  a  bookcase ;  some- 
one was  reaching  books  down,  but  as  the  door  burst  open,  a  face  with 
large  dark  eyes,  that  looked  half-scared  and  wholly  astonished,  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  intruder.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  the  books  fell  down,  and  neither  of  these  two  young  people 
spoke.  Then  Dolores,  seeing  there  was  no  escape,  recovered  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  turning  to  St.  Vincent  as  though  she  had  never 
seen  him  before  in  her  life,  she  said  gravely,  but  with  exquisite  polite- 
ness, "  Miss  Dalrymple  is  not  here ;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ring 
the  bell  and  inquire  whether  she  is  at  home." 

Her  heart  gave  one  great  bound,  which  brought  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks;  otherwise  she  stood  there  as  calm,  as  cold,  as  composed,  as  a 
queen  giving  audience  to  a  subject. 

St.  Vincent  stared,  hesitated,  blushed.  "Allow  me  to  pick  up 
those  books,"  he  said,  glad  to  stoop  down  and  hide  his  confusion.  "  I 
thought — I— 0,"  cried  the  young  man,  looking  at  her  once  again,  "it 
is  you — I  cannot  be  mistaken;  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Dolores?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Dalrymple's  governess,"  said  Dolores  coldly;  "you  are 
very  kind  to  remember  me.  Lord  St.  Vincent." 

"  Kind  ?"  he  cried,  coming  towards  her  with  that  gay,  winning, 
natural,  assured  manner  that  stole  its  way  into  everyone's  heart. 
"  Kind  ?  How  could  anyone  forget  you  ?  I  never  have,  though  I'm  a 
thoughtless,  forgetful  fellow  enough:  I  remember  everything  about  you; 
and  the  old  barrack  you  were  living  in  down  at  what's-his-name,  and 
that  old  fellow  who  led  this  bear,  you  know,  and — " 

There  was  not  the  slightest  response  in  Dolores'  face.  Her  eyes 
looked  grave  and  severe.  He  stopped,  and  then  went  on  again  as 
though  all  were  right.    "  What  a  jolly  little  gltl  ^oxjl  ^^x^V    1^%  ^^^ 
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ago,  you  know;  and  what  a  time  we  had  during  the  haymaking  !  Do 
you  remember  that  brown  frock,  and  the  awful  tear  you  made  in  it, 
and  your  head — your  hair  I  mean — getting  so  full  of  burra  and  bits  of 
hay?    Wasn't  it  all  fan  ?" 

**  Very  good  fun  for  children,"  said  Dolores  seriously;  "but  if  you 
will  allow  me,  my  lord,  I  will  ring  to  inquire  for  Miss  Dalrymple." 

Something  in  her  tone  stopped  him.  What  right  had  this  young 
person  to  give  herself  airs  ?  Why  did  she  put  on  the  manner  of  a 
nymph  or  goddess  ?  He  wasn't  used  to  that  kind  of  thing  ;  women 
were  never  like  that  to  him,  and  he  wouldn't  stand  it.  Some  people 
thought  St.  Vincent's  impertinence  charming.  He  would  try  its  effect 
on  Dolores. 

"  No,  don't  ring,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  hers  as  she  was  going 
to  pull  the  bell ;  *'  I'll  find  Bessy;  just  tell  me  how  all  my  old  friends 
down  there  are  :  they  were  very  good  to  me,  you  know." 

"They  are  all  quite  well,"  said  Dolores,  softening. 

"  And — the  roses  ?  Do  such  *  red,  red  roses'  bloom  there  still  ? 
You  remember  the  roses,  Dolores,  and — the  kiss?" 

His  bright  blue  eyes  were  looking  mischievously  into  hers,  and  his 
beautiful  curly  head  was  an  inch  or  two  nearer  than  it  need  have  been. 
If  he  hoped  to  have  disconcerted  her,  he  was  disappointed. 

"  I  must  wish  you  good-afternoon,  my  lord,"  she  answered  quietly, 
"  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be  of  any  use  to  you;"  and  bowing  to 
him,  with  serious  eyes,  she  left  the  room. 

She  tied  on  her  bonnet  resolutely  in  the  little  room  where  her 
walking-thiugs  were  kept  (bonnets  were  worn  then),  and  pulling  her 
veil  over  her  face,  went  downstairs  and  out  into  the  quiet  square.  St. 
Vincent  stood  where  she  had  left  him— /?/«/? /<j-W,  as  our  friends  say. 
He  took  the  flower  out  of  his  buttonhole  and  chewed  it  up.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  hai)pened  to  him  in  his  life  before.  "  By  George  I"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  who'd  have  thought  that  little  wild  girl  was  to  grow 
into  this  ?  I  was  awfully  spooney  upon  her,  I  remember.  Regularly 
gone.  But  she's  a  splendid-looking  creature.  There's  race,  fire,  life, 
flesh  and  blood  there;  I  always  did  hate  your  moonshiny,  silvery,  placid, 
milk-and- watery  sort  of  woman,"  he  continued  (obligingly  thinking  of 
Lettice),  "they  are  so  wearisome;  it's  like  a  perpetual  simper,  it  palls. 
But  this  is  a  glorious  creature.  What  eyes  !  what  hair  !  what  a  figure ! 
and  what  an  air !  Quite  absurd,  and  very  much  out  of  place,  for  a 
governess  to  have  grand  manners  of  that  kind.  But  that  kind  of 
thing's  born,  I  suppose,  not  made — as  some  intelligent  person  once 
observed  of  someone  or  another.  Very  sly  of  Bessy  and  Lettice, 
though,  to  keep  the  governess  so  dark.  But  girls  are  sly;  especially 
your  quiet  girls  with  pale  eyes  and  fair  complexions.  Spiteful,  you 
know,  and  so  on."  But  here  her  affectionate  cousin  excepted  Bessy, 
and  felt  viciously  towards  his  placid  elegant  betrothed,  and  nourished 
AT  ij  which  waa  booh  \.o  ^o^  \si\.c>  ^i^OekXi^^N}c»a^V>A  Qwed  her 
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a  grudge.  "  But  if  they  are  sly,  I  can  be  silent,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  went  out  into  the  Park  and  found  his  annt's  carriage,  and  made 
himself  so  charming  and  agreeable,  that  honest  Bessy's  eyes  beamed 
over  with  delight  every  time  they  rested  on  his  handsome  face,  and 
even  Lettice  smiled  a  trifle  less  languidly  than  usual. 

Chapter  III. 

DANGEB  AND  DELIVEBANCE. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  and  infinitely  touching  in  the 
sight  of  a  man  of  riper  years  giving  up  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  faith 
and  devotion,  to  some  one  human  being ;  laying  his  life  and  its  results, 
his  future  and  its  possibilities,  at  that  creature's  feet,  and  laying  them 
there  gladly ;  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  free-will  offering  brought  by 
love  to  the  beloved  one's  shrine.  At  the  touch  of  that  soft  young  palm 
which  had  been  laid  in  his,  Robert  Stapleton's  heart  trembled  into 
blossom  again,  full  of  all  the  emotions  of  a  holier,  happier,  brighter 
spring  than  it  had  been  given  to  his  youth  to  know. 

To  Dolores  there  was  something  sacred  and  full  of  awe  in  thinking 
that  the  care,  the  future  of  this  divine  human  soul  was  hers ;  a  respon- 
sibility, a  blessing  to  be  acknowledged  and  accounted  for  hereafter.  It 
was  a  solenm  thought,  and  at  times  the  **  burden  laid  upon  her  seemed 
greater  than  she  could  bear,"  and  she  would  fain  have  shaken  off  the 
responsibility. 

A  word  from  her  could  make  or  mar  the  happiness  of  a  human  life. 
Not  mar  that  life  itself,  because,  as  she  knew,  there  are  lives  that  can- 
not be  marred ;  and  Robert  Stapleton's  was  one  of  these.  About  this 
time  she  wrote  to  him :  "  If  I  ever  lose  your  friendship,  I  shall  know 
that  I  have  deserved  to  do  so."  A  pang  of  chill  apprehension  closed  round 
Robert  Stapleton's  heart  as  he  read  those  words.  ''Why  does  she  say 
these  things  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  Can  I  ever  cease  to  love  her,  or  she 
to  trust  me  ?  If  so,  I  am  not  worthy  of  her."  And  he  put  his  dismal 
thoughts  away,  writing  more  cheerily  than  usual,  and  passing  over  in 
silence  all  those  parts  of  her  letter  which  jarred  upon  him,  and  made 
him  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 

About  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  be  haunted  by  visions  such  as  had 
never  troubled  his  repose  before ;  night  after  night  he  lay  down  to  rest, 
and  night  after  night  the  same  dreams  disturbed  him.  He  saw  Dolores 
unhappy ;  Dolores  in  tears ;  Dolores  pleading  ;  Dolores  resisting ; 
Dolores  yielding ;  Dolores — ah !  here  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  the 
cold  drops  of  mental  agony  were  on  his  brow ;  for  in  all  his  viaions 
there  was  a  second,  another  besides  Dolores ;  and  when  she  had  dis- 
appeared over  the  precipice,  when  she  had  been  drawn  into  the  whirl- 
pool and  sucked  down  by  the  hungry  pitiless  waves,  when  she  had 
vanished  in  the  flames,  that  other,  that  man  whose  face  he  never  could 
see,  remained,  unscathed,  unmoved,  safe  and  free.   Axidm%]lid^  b5^^^ 
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to  bimBclf,  "  I  will  go  to  London ;  I  will  tell  her  all  mjf  fcare  and  i 
my  lorment  "  and  then  when  morning  came,  he  Baid,  "  She  will  I 
oltended ;  ehc  will  think  I  mietrnet  her ;  she  will  cease  to  lore  n 
ahe  does  love  me — she  snrely  does  love  me.  No!  I  will  be  patia 
and  I  will  wait  until  she  comeB." 

And  Dolores  ?  It  seems  crael  to  tell  this  part  of  her  histdrr, 
knowing  what  is  to  follow ;  but  do  not  let  as  judge  her  too  haniilj, 
do  not  let  us  utterly  condemn  this  poor  weak  deluded  soul.  There  is 
noeicuee  to  be  offered  for  her;  none.  Only  let  us  remember  that  diriuc 
saying,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;"  not  forgetting  that  if  to  fk 
happy  lives  there  has  corae  no  temptation,  yet  that  "  to  err  ia  hnmitu, 
to  forgive  dirine,"  and  that  he  who  really  conquers  himself  is  "greuler 
than  he  who  taketh  a  city." 

Day  by  day  St.  Vincent  followed  her.  If  such  a  nature  as  his  mif^il 
be  called  capable  of  love,  he  loved  Dolores,  Out  of  opposition,  ODt  of 
obstinacy,  out  of  vanity  it  may  be,  he  followed  and  persecuted  her;  Ijf. 
who  had  been  choi/i  all  his  life  by  women,  met  with  nothing  but  coU- 
ness  here.  He  was  piqued.  He  tried  impertinence;  he  tried  gay  g""'! 
humooT;  he  tried  tender,  reapectful  gallantry :  they  glanced  harni1< 
off  the  armour  wherewith  Dolores  had  clothed  herself.  She  was  in. 
penetrable.  A  secret  feeling  of  anger  against  the  two  girls  for  havir: 
so  for  mistrusted  him  as  to  "  keep  the  govemesa  dark,"  added  a  pleasit!'. 
spice  of  revenge  towards  Lettice  in  his  pursuit  of  Dolores, 

Ue  smiled  to  think  what  fools  women  and  girls  are  in  their  cut- 
tings and  contrivings,  and  how  easily  outwitted.  There  was  to  him 
a  pleasant  dash  of  malice  in  the  thought  of  how  he  had  circamvGnte<l 
them.  Dolores  avoided  him ;  but  he  always  knew  where  and  how  to 
find  her.  He  wrote  her  a  letter,  which  she  put  into  the  fire  nnreai' 
and  told  him  that  she  had  done  so.  He  said  she  should  have  anoth'.': . 
and  that,  she  declared,  she  would  send  to  Miss  Knyvctt ;  so  he  thoui;!. 
better  of  his  threat,  and  contented  himself  by  not  only  meeting  her  ' : 
her  homeward  way,  but  by  crossing  her  path  as  aho  went  to  her  dai 
duties  in  the  morning.  She  told  him  that  she  supposed  she  was  obli^':  - 
aa  a  governess  to  put  np  with  his  insults,  because,  if  she  complained  i 
her  employers,  the  blame  would  rest  with  ber  all  the  same.  Ue  nn-- 
wered  ber,  she  was  a  wise  girl  to  see  things  so  clearly ;  and  that  bh  : 
his  insulting  her,  she  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  any  man  would  dar: 
insult,  with  her  "grand  air"  and  tragedy-queen  manners, 

"  Laugh  at  me,"  cried  Dolores  passionatoly,  "  turn  me  into  ridicule, 
my  lord,  as  you  have  always  done.     I  am  only  the  governess. " 

He  told  her  he  had  not  expected  such  pretty  sentiments  from  hef  i 
and  that  hers  was  the  pride  that  aped  humility.  Perhaps  he  was  t  " 
altogether  wrong. 

"  And  I  esiwct  you  to  leave  off  this  cowardly  conduct  1"  she  ( 
"  I  will  bear  it  no  longer." 
"  Dolores  r 
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It  was  all  he  said.  He  was  a  horrible  vonng  man ;  bnfc  then  no  one 
thought  so,  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  There  was  a  something  about 
him  which  all  his  young-lady  friends  called  "  adorable,"  and  which 
led  eyen  his  elders  to  look  leniently  on  his  follies.  It  was  a  terrible 
power,  this  secret  indefinable  gift  of  fascination ;  it  makes  the  plain 
beautiful,  the  beautiful  dirine.  It  lasts  long  after  youth  has  faded 
and  spring-time  has  flown ;  it  conquers  us  against  our  reason,  against 
our  better  judgment,  against  our  determination.  We  all  of  us  succumb 
to  its  influences.  I  have  seen  its  magic  attraction  draw  a  roomful  of 
men  from  young  and  beautiftil  women  to  a  retired  comer,  where,  un- 
pretendingly dressed,  not  handsome  or  even  pretty,  but  possessing  an 
attraction  inflnitely  beyond  these  qualities,  one  of  the  high-priestesses 
of  fascination  sat,  and  wove,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  her  magic  spells. 
It  is  BO  subtle  in  its  influences,  that  custom,  habit,  principles  even,  fall 
before  it.  We,  even  as  its  most  devoted  victims,  do  not  know  why  we 
are  so ;  we  cannot  define  the  mystic  spell ;  we  feel,  though  we  cannot 
explain  it. 

"  And  Miss  Knyvett,"  said  Dolores. 

'*  As  long  as  she  is  Miss  Knyvett,  does  not  enter  into  my  aflPairs 
at  all." 

'*  If  those  are  your  sentiments,  you  will  probably  find  it  strange  that 
I  should  think  it  right  to  tell  you  I  am  engaged." 

For  a  moment  St.  Vincent  looked  crestfallen.  But  the  next  he  had 
recovered  himself,  and  said,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  May  I  ask  who  is  the 
happy  man  ?" 

"  Mr.  Stapleton." 

"  What,  the  pious  -ffineas  !  The  old  original  bear-leader  ?"  and  St. 
Vincent  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

Dolores  flushed  up  resentfuUy. 

"  Nothing  is  sacred  to  you  !"  she  cried,  her  eyes  filling  angrily. 

"  Well,  not  old  Stapleton  certainly,"  replied  St.  Vincent,  "  nor  his 
servant  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  his." 

She  was  disgusted.  A  feeling  of  utter  repulsion  sickened  her  as 
she  looked  at  this  thoughtless  young  man,  and  remembered  how  she 
had  invested  him  with  every  ideal  virtue  and  noble  sentiment,  and  had 
worshipped  the  image  she  had  set  up. 

For  a  week  she  remained  at  home.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs. 
Dalrymple  wrote,  begging  her,  if  her  indisposition  would  allow  of  it,  to 
return  to  her  duties  in  Lowndes-square. 

St.  Vincent  met  her  with  a  face  of  such  tender  concern,  with  a  man- 
ner so  gentle  and  respectful,  that  she  told  herself  she  had  been  harsh 
and  needlessly  severe.  He,  for  his  part,  had  come  to  a  desperate  reso- 
lution. He  had  grown  to  hate  the  lovely  Lettice,  with  her  stereotyped 
smile  and  her  conventional  manners,  her  irreproachable  toilette  and 
colourless  skin.  He  loved  Dolores'  old  brown  cloak  and  simple  bonnet 
more  than  all  the  glories  of  the  Devys  or  Elises  of  those  days.   He  told 
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himself  that  he  was  yonng  and  rich,  and  that  he  could  risk  SMnethmg 
to  gratify  what  was  more  than  a  whim.  He  knew  the  worid — his 
world — ^well  enough  to  know  that  it  wonld  forgiye  him,  eren  &r  mar* 
rying  a  governess ;  that  it  wonld  call  him  an  amiable  eccentric,  and 
welcome  back  the  prodigal  son,  thongfa  he  brought  a  p^mileea  nobody 
of  a  danghter-in-law  with  him.  And  then  he  smiled  to  think  how 
Dolores'  rich  glowing  beauty  would  become  the  St.  Yinoeni  diamonds, 
and  how  she  would  by  her  brilliant  appearance  outshine  and  eclipse 
the  pale  beauties  of  the  town.  You  see,  he  never  doubted  of  his 
success.  Perhaps  in  this  perfect  self-confidence  lay  the  secret  of  hit 
power. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  tell  the  history  of  what  followed.  When 
that  sweet  madness  once  seizes  the  human  mind,  farewell  to  all  that 
may  be  judged  by  common  roles.  St.  Vincent  made  Dolores  believe 
everything.  What  aU  Eobert  Stapleton's  manly  worth  and  noble  heart 
could  not  doy  his  nameless  fascination  and  charm  of  manner  effected. 
She  hated  and  despised  herself  from  beginning  to  end.  She  saw  all  her 
falseness,  her  want  of  truth  and  single-heartedness  throughout;  she 
wept  as  she  thought  of  that  noble  heart.  But  the  glamour  was  upon 
her ;  and  when  Hugh,  with  passionate  beseeching  eyes,  said,  "  Do  not 
sacrifice  us  both  to  a  fiction  which  the  world  calls  honour,  Dolores ;  do 
not  do  a  good  man  a  mortal  injury  by  fulfilling  your  promise  to  the  ear 
and  breaking  it  to  the  heart ;  do  not  drive  me  into  marrying  that  pale 
soulless  puppet,  whom  I  never  loved,  and  wh(»n  I  should  then  inevitably 
hate" — it  was  herself  and  not  him  she  blamed.  "  0  Dolores  l^  cried 
the  young  man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a  handsome 
faeo,  and  that  nameless  winning  charm  of  manner  which  no  woman 
had  over  yet  resisted,  "you  have  always  loved  me — always ;  and  I  have 
always  loved  yon.  Shall  our  two  young  lives  be  spoilt  for  ever  because 
we  have  both  made  mistakes  ?'^ 

**  I  have  made  no  mistake,'*  she  said  sadly;  "the  mistake  was — his 
— in  lovinir  me.'' 

*•  Bni  he  does  not  love  you  as  I  love  you,  Dolores ;  he  cannot.  His 
spring-time  and  his  youth  are  gone.    He  feels  friendship,  esteem — " 

l\>lore«  shuddered.  She  would  write  to  Robert  Stapleton  that 
nicht^  and  fninklv  tell  him  all.  It  was  late  in  the  dav  to  confess  her 
sins,  but  I'otter  late  than  never;  it  was  hard  to  woond  that  tender 
honest  heart,  but  that  must  be  her  ponishmenL 

**  Thor^^'s  noihinc  the  matter,  I  hope,  sir?" 

**  Thorv  is  niuoh  the  matter.  Mrs.  Stevens,  ilv  brother  Jamie  is 
vlanc^^rvHisIy  ill  at  schvvl.  I  am  ^^ng  to  him  immediately;  and  if  any 
letters  iXHue,  dov**t  forward  them:  I  shall  bring  Jamie  back  with  me  if 
Um^  doct\>r  >i^ill  allv^w  ;;,  As  it  is%  I  must  hurrv,  or  I  shall  miss  the 
tmitt  to  R^Nikiiir.c  *::.i  IVvcn" 

JUr%  S^iivlcwu  hurrUd  &^^y,  U^^m^  c*k  bmnd  him,  carrying  care 
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with  him,  going  to  meet  fresh  care.  For  his  young  brother  had  the 
scarlet  ferer;  and  his  heart  was  heayy  about  the  lad,  and  about  other 
things  too.  He  took  out  Dolores'  last  letter  and  read  it.  It  brought 
him  no  comfort.  *'  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind,"  it  said, ''  that  will  not  bear 
examination  or  de8cripti(»i.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  myself  or  my 
conduct.  If  yon  were  here —  But  it  is  as  well  yon  are  not;  I  must  feel 
differently  before  I  can  see  you.  I  am  unworthy  of  your  great  unselfish 
lore.  There  has  come  a  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation  to  my  inner 
life;  a  moment  when  I  would  fain  be  alone,  and  would  commune  with 
my  own  heart,  and  in  my  chamber,  and  be  still."  These  were  not 
reassuring  words.  *'  Perhaps,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  I  lay  too  much 
stress  on  these  moods  of  my  darling;  it  is  a  part  of  her  nature  to  change 
from  sunshine  to  clouds,  and  back  again  to  sunshine.  Souvmt  femme 
variey  as  King  Francis  said,  and  my  Dolores  has  an  *  infinite  variety* 
about  her  which  '  age  cannot  wither'  nor  '  custom  stale/  "  But  still 
the  "  thick-coming  fancies"  knocked  at  his  heart,  and  made  him  sad  and 
anxious. 

Dolores  had  mentioned  her  meeting  with  St.  Vincent,  though  not 
the  manner  of  it.  His  name  had  recurred  more  than  once  in  her 
letters  of  late,  though  not  in  a  way  to  arouse  Robert  Stapleton's  sus- 
picions; and  yet  he  knew,  though  he  would  not  know,  that  this  young 
man's  reappearance  on  the  scene  had  been  in  some  way  inimical  to  his 
own  happiness.  "I  will  not  wound  her  by  unworthy  suspicions,  or 
ruffle  her  pride  by  seeming  distrustful,"  he  said  to  himself ;  ''  she  will 
be  here  soon,  and  then  if  she  likes  to  speak  she  will.  I  wiU  ask  no 
questions,  lest  fear,  or  pride,  or  shame  should  make  her  false,  and  she 
be  tempted  to  speak  what  is  not  true.  In  her  own  good  time  she  will 
tell  me  all.  Meanwhile,  this  journey,  this  care  for  Jamie,  will  take  me 
out  of  myself,  and  prevent  mcnrbid  thoughts." 

But  Robert  Stapleton  soon  found  that  ^'  naught  can  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased." 

Dolores  was  to  go  to  Eingsmead.  She  bade  her  father  and  Rebecca 
good-bye.  At  the  Great- Western  Terminus  St.  Vincent  met  her.  They 
drove  to  the  London-Bridge  station. 

'*We  will  start  by  the  mail-train  this  evening,  my  darling,"  said 
Hugh,  looking  at  her  with  bright  beautiful  eyes,  in  which  love  and 
pleasure  beamed;  ''  we  will  cross  by  the  night-boat,  and  we  shall  be  in 
Paris  to-morrow.  I  will  leave  you  with  my  fHend  Mrs.  Gray,  and  then 
— we  shall  be  married." 

They  went  upstairs  into  a  sitting-room,  and  St.  Vincent  ordered 
some  dinner  whilst  they  were  waiting  for  the  train.  He  was  full  of  gay 
tritmiph :  Dolores  was  sad  beyond  words,  beyond  tears.  She  had 
written  a  full  confession  to  Robert  Stapleton,  and  he  had  never  ans- 
wered her.  He  had  cast  her  off  and  thrown  her  from  him  as  we  fling 
away  an  old  glove.  She  had  waited  for  a  letter,  a  token,  a  sign;  but  it 
had  never  come.    He  thought  her  unworthy  even  of  a  fojj^y*    Then. 
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she  had  taken  that  final  fatal  resolution  which  had  now  brought  her 
hither.  She  felt  deeply  humiliated;  all  her  treachery  to  her  employers, 
her  want  of  faith  as  from  woman  to  woman  as  regarded  her  beha- 
viour towards  St.  Vincent's  cousin  and  his  betrothed,  all  the  shame 
and  misery  of  her  conduct,  were  gnawing  at  her  heart  with  a  thou- 
sand fangs ;  how  could  she  laugh,  or  be  happy  and  triumphant  ?  And 
0,  with  what  remorse  she  thought  of  Robert  Stapleton !  "  I  sup- 
pose you'll  be  too  much  occupied  with  Mr.  Stapleton  to  write  to  us," 
had  been  Rebecca's  yaledictory  remark.  ''  I  shall  not  write  unless  I 
have  something  particular  to  say,"  replied  Dolores  evasively.  And  now 
she  stood  at  the  window  of  that  huge  hotel,  and  looked  down  the  rail- 
way platform  at  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  crowd  rushing  to  and  fro, 
and  beyond  at  the  red  and  green  signals  hanging  in  mid-air;  and  her 
heart  was  full  of  tears,  and  her  lips  were  silent.  With  the  goblet  of 
life  in  her  grasp,  and  its  ruby  wine  touching  her  lips,  she  already 
tasted  all  the  bitterness  of  its  very  dregs.  St.  Vincent's  gaiety  jarred 
upon  her.  She  felt  the  awfalness  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  the  horror 
of  its  incalculable  consequences  to  others ;  and  she  could  not  respond 
to  his  jubilant  satisfaction. 

At  length  they  reached  Dover.  It  seemed  to  Dolores  as  though 
they  had  been  travelling  for  months.  It  was  a  damp  foggy  night.  She 
went  down  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  sick  and  faint.  "  Leave  me,"  she 
whispered  to  St.  Vincent;  "I  am  not  well."  He  left  her,  after  many 
entreaties,  and  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  to  smoke  his  cigar. 
"Tell  my  brother,  please,  that  I  am  going  to  sleep,  and  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed  until  we  reach  Calais,"  said  Dolores  to  the 
stewardess,  dropping  half-a-crown  into  the  woman's  hand.  Then,  when 
the  messenger  had  gone  on  her  errand,  she  drew  her  cloak  round  her 
and  swiftly  passed  up  the  companion-ladder.  They  had  been  a  long 
time  getting  under  way,  but  now  the  vessel  was  beginning  to  move. 
**  You  can't  pass,  miss,"  said  a  man  at  the  gangway. 

"  But  I  must,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  only  been  to  see  some  friends 
off ;"  and  with  a  spring  she  reached  the  pier. 

Why?  On  her  way  down  to  the  vessel  she  had  met  Robert  Stapleton, 
or  Robert  Stapleton's  ghost.  A  pale  face,  with  great  earnest  gray  eyes, 
had  looked  reproachfully  at  her  through  the  mist.  She  had  killed  him, 
and  his  spirit  had  come  to  save  her.  She  trembled,  and  clung  fast  to 
Hugh.  "It  is  cold,  my  love,"  he  whispered,  "and  you  are  tired." 
Then  those  eyes  had  given  her  a  look  which  she  could  never  forget, — 
which  would  haunt  her  to  her  dying  day;  and  the  face  had  gone  out 
in  darkness. 

As  Dolores  stood  all  alone  on  the  pier,  and  heard  the  Dover  clocks 
strike  midnight,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  end  of  her  life  had  come. 
She  had  no  thought,  no  hope,  no  fixed  or  definite  purpose. 

Robert  Stapleton  led  her  away.  "  Come,  my  dear  child,"  he  said, 
Bpeaking  as  a  kind  father  im^\.  ^o  \^  ^Txia  tvcQ.d  darling ;  "  come." 
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And  she  went.  "  I  onght  not  to  toach  jon,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  for  I 
come  from  Jamie's  ferer-bed,  and  that  U  the  reason  I  have  not  written 
to  you  lately ;  they  tell  me  eren  paper  can  cany  the  infection.  Bnt  I 
will  gee  3-0U  into  ^e  train,  and  yon  had  better  go  down  to  Eingsmead 
to-morrow— DO,  thia  morning,  as  yon  had  intended.  Yonr  aont  need 
not  know  that  yon  hare  been  to  sea  me ;  she  will  think  you  over- 
anxiouB,  and  ehe  will  &et  about  yon."  No  word  of  St.  Yinoent;  no 
alluBion  to  nhat  he  bad  seen! 

SilcDtly,  Hks  one  in  a  dream,  she  obeyed  him.  Bat  at  Kingsmead 
she  had  a  long,  long  illneBs ;  and  when  she  got  up  she  found  that  UtUe 
Jamie  r>tapletoii  was  dead  and  buried.  Robert  Stapleton,  gray-haired 
and  eadly  alteied,  went  about  his  duty,  and  came  and  saw  Dolores ;  but 
no  word  of  love  eyer  escaped  his  lipe. 

Squire  SketSngton  wrote  to  Mrs,  Dolrpiple  telling  her  of  his  niece's 
serious  illncBs,  and  of  the  determination  Uiey  had  formed  of  not  letting 
her  leave  tbcoi  again. 

Two  years  paaaed  before  ever  Robert  and  Dolores  spoke  of  the  past. 
Then  he  once  more  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Her  father  was  dead, 
her  ancle  and  aunt  in  feiling  health,  and  Bebecca  had  not  softened 
with  age. 

The  tears  weUed  up  in  Dolores'  still  beantifol  eyes,  and  she  caught 
his  hand  and  kissed  it  with  a  reTerenco  and  lore  that  thrilled  his  heart- 
Btrings.     But  she  said  that  could  never  be. 

Then,  in  a  voice  wild  with  all  regret,  she  cried,  "  0,  why  did  you 
never  answer  that  letter?" 

»"  I  neyer  receired  it,  my  dear,  until  I  came  back  after  my  poor 
Rmie's  funeral." 
"  And  jou  doold  forgive  me  all  I  had  done?" 
"  I  could  have  foi^ven  you  for  worse  than  you  did,  my  child,"  he 
said  gravely.  "  Love  forgives  everything.  Ton  never  loved  me — it  was 
not  to  be  eu[>i)OBed  yon  could ;  bat,  you  know,  '  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.'  I  gave  my  whole  heart  unreservedly  to  yon 
once  for  all,  for  better  for  worse ;  not  reserving  this  right  or  that  privi- 
lege. Wh»t  was  I,  that  I  should  judge  you?  You  were  never  more 
noble  and  mora  lovable  in  my  eyes,  Dolores,  than  when  yon  recrossed 
^Ktat  narrow  plank  alone." 

^B     She  drew  a  deep  breath.     Only  that  narrow  plonk  between  her 
^■lad  what  mi^ht  have  proved  perdition!    The  tears  welled  from  be- 
^■leath  her  cluBed  eyelids  and  ran  over  her  pale  cheeks. 
^M      "  And  the  letter?"  she  said. 

*'  It  18  here,  Dolores,  unopened.    Shall  I  bum  it  ?" 
"  0  no,  no !  read  it,"  she  cried,  the  fervent  blushes  mounting  to 
her  brow, 

*'  I  do  not  need  to  read  it,  love." 
"  Bead  it !"  she  said  again. 
That  night  be  read  it. 
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A  month  later  they  were  married. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Dolores  stood  a  widow  by  her  hoBband's 
grave.     Her  home  was  left  unto  her  desolate ; — that  was  her  expiation. 

In  due  time  she  became  the  lady  of  Eingsmead  Manor. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  came  back  from  a  five  years'  tonr,  handsomer, 
gayer,  more  &scinating  than  eyer.  He  had  adopted  many  foreign  cns- 
toms,  and  declared  no  unmarried  woman  was  ever  worth  speaking  to. 
He  is  a  professed  maoiage-hater,  and  serioos  people  do  not  like  his  talk. 

Five  years  ago^  the  world  said,  he  had  been  engaged  to  the  beanti- 
fhl  Miss  Enyrett,  now  Mrs.  Egerton,  yon  know ;  bnt  he  fbnnd  ont  that 
a  marriage  with  her  would  not  oondnce  to  his  hiqipiness,  and  so  want 
away  on  his  travels.  As  he  wisely  left  no  address,  brothers,  nncle%  and 
cousins  could  not  pursue  and  chastise  him.  Miss  Enyyeti  took  the 
aSair  philosophically,  and  married  Mr.  Egerton  the  following  year,  soon 
after  which  her  husband  obligingly  died,  and  left  her  a  Tery  handsome 
fortune  in  addition  to  her  own. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  and  Lord  St.  Vincent  neyer  met  again. 

As  I  sat  by  her  side  yesterday  she  told  me  all  her  nbory.  I  knew 
by  the  sound  of  her  yoioe  that  she  was  crying. 

"  Never  trifle  with  sacred  things,  my  love,"  she  said,  bending  over 
and  kissing  me ;  ''  and  remember  that  every  pang  we  cause  a  loving 
human  soul  is  a  sin  against  the  divinest  and  most  sacred  thing  whidi 
God  has  given  us  on  earth  to  know." 


A  ''  FEAST  OF  FLOWEKS" 


I  HAVE  juBt  retnmed  from  a  visit  to  a  sedndel  and  charming  Der- 
byshire Tillage,  where  I  witnessed  as  lovely  a  sight  as  the  most  ardent 
and  poetic  imagination  conld  desire  or  devise.  Will  the  readers  of 
Belgravia^  I  wonder,  thank  me  if  I  briefly  describe  to  them  what  I  saw 
and  heard  there  ?  Or  will  they  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  read 
an  article  which  has  no  romance  or  startling  incident  connected  with 
it  ?  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  them  to  feel  snre  they  will  be  pleased  with 
the  simple  recital  of  the  observance  of  a  simple  custom;  and  I  will  tell 
them  about  a  floral  festival — a  perfect  "feast  of  flowers" — which  is 
annually  held  in  the  village  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  observances  which  this  or  any  past  age  has 
followed,  and  one  in  whose  simplicity  and  artlessness  lies  its  greatest 
charm. 

Tissington,  near  Dove  Dale,  is  a  village  of  the  most  secluded  and 
most  old-world  character;  one  into  whose  precincts  neither  turnpike- 
road,  canal,  nor  railway  has  dared  to  enter,  and  where  neither  factories, 
those  curses  to  beautifal  scenery,  nor  public-houses,  those  banes  to 
beautiful  lives,  have  existence ;  a  village  where  all  is  apparent  happi- 
ness, and  whose  inhabitants  seek  not,  nor  are  sought  by,  the  world 
beyond ;  a  village 

"  Far  removed  from  noise  and  smoke'* 

of  die  busy  town,  where  there  is  the  purest  air,  the  most  sparkling 
water,  and  the  most  unpolluted  lives ;  a  village  whose  inhabitants  at 
the  present  day  can  trace  back,  through 

^*  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet/* 

who  sleep  in  its  quiet  churchyard,  connection  with  ages  long  past,  and 
who  would  look  with  laudably  jealous  eyes  on  any  interlopili.  who  might 
wish  to  settle  amongst  them.  Within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  village 
church — which  was  built  by  Korman  hands — the  bolM  and  oth€fr 
remains  of  the  ancient  Briton  and  of  his  Roman  conqueror,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  Norman,  and  of  aU  later  times,  exist,  and 
show  that  the  spot  on  which  but  an  hour  or  two  ago  I  stood  to  witness 
the  observance  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  customs  had  been  known 
and  stood  upon  and  passed  over  by  its  residents  through  countless  ages, 
back  into  the  dim  distance  of  the  most  remote  of  prehistoric  times ; 
that  the  springs,  around  which  the  people  had  this  day  gathered  with 
so22^  ofpraia^  had  bubbledrttp  with  tke  B8Jn&  \iii!2£^iii%\i^T£^^^i^ 
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same  nnceafiing  flow,  and  with  the  same  refreBhing  pnritjy  for  oir  Bkin- 
clothed  Celtic  ancestor  as  for  us,  and  that  iheir  waters  had  been  as 
grateful  and  as  refreshing  to  him  in  his  wild  and  free  and  uncontrolled 
state  as  to  us,  with  our  thousand  conventionalities  and  artificial  sur- 
roundings. 

It  is  happy  to  reflect  that  in  this  isolated  village,  which  lies  away 
from  turnpike -roads,  and  is  closed  in  on  its  approaches  from  every 
side  by  gates,  the  cuiitom  I  am  about  to  speak  of,  which  is  a  remnant 
of  the  viBible  spirit  of  thankfrilness  of  its  early  inhabitants,  is  still 
observed  in  a  proper  spirit  and  with  thankful  and  solemn  feelings. 

In  TiBsington,  which  is  a  very  small  village,  are  several  "  wells"  (x 
springs  of  water,  of  which  five  are  annually,  on  Ascension-day  (Holy 
Thursday),  "  dressed,"  as  the  village  term  is,  with  flowers,  in  a  re- 
markable and  perfectly  unique  manner.  Xot  with  garlands  nor  with 
festoons;  not  with  bouquets  or  unmeaning  heaps  of  flowers;  not  with 
**  bow-pots"  or  vases;  not  with  choice  plants  brought  out,  flower-show 
&shion,  frx)m  the  conservatories  and  greenhouses  of  the  rich  Fitzher- 
berts  at  the  Hall,  or  of  their  friends;  but  with  wild-flowers  set  in  bril- 
liant mosaic  work  on  wooden  frames,  forming  shrines,  surrounding  and 
rising  up  above  the  wells  to  several  feet  in  height.  These  are  the 
work  of  the  villagers,  who  year  by  year,  and  each  year  with  new  device, 
prepare  these  floral  temples,  and  place  them  above  the  ever -flowing 
springs. 

These  structures  generally  partake  of  the  character  of  a  gotliic 
temple  or  shrine.  They  are  formed  of  a  framework  of  wood,  made  in 
several  pieces,  so  as  to  be  put  easily  together.  On  each  piece  of  this 
framework  a  coating  of  moist  clay,  tempered  with  salt,  is  carefully 
sprvad,  and  in  this  the  flowers,  cut  close  off  from  their  stems,  and 
carvfuUy  soned  into  tints,  are  inserted  in  the  required  pattern.  The 
whv^Ie  structure  becomes  thus  a  piece  of  perfect  mosaic  work,  the  tessene 
of  which  it  is  comjxjeed  being  flowers  of  different  colours. 

The  gifted  &u:horess  of  the  Art  Student  m  Munich^  having  made 
a  {^ilirriiuap?  to  Tissington,  thus  spoke  of  the  beautifal  effect  of  these 
tiv>nu  uivNSAics:*  ''The  floral  decorations  being  purely  mosaic  work, 
tlow^^rs  ATV  us<^  instead  of  stones — ruby-red,  pink  and  white  double 
d^ossk^  iusKttd  of  jvrphyry  and  marbles,  the  crisp  flowers  of  the  wild 
Kuc  b  Y^cinth  ins:«»d  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  bright^green  twigs  of  the  yew- 
•Uw  ir^c^d  #f  iii»lachi:e ;  and  so  on.  The  colours  principally  employed 
*r\^  cr\ux^>iu  j^k*  blue,  gv^lden-yellow,  white,  and  varied  greens.  The 
^v?  i$  ttwurwllously  brilliant,  coiginal,  and  fiantastic  beyond  the  de- 
•cri^HKHi  of  wv^rds^  The  designs  ;*re  arab'esques — quaint  symbols,  such 
«»  V4\>«<<t^  Tii$<t^  dv^Tv*.  vvc^  mingled  with  texts  from  Scripture.  The 
it),  «»  h«»  b«n  s^d*  that  of  mosaic  work  or  illumination. 
^BtiMJMl  llowvfs  u^  are  double  daisies,  the  crimson  and  white 
■iknyi^M^     VXx^^ix^^  ^^^r>L  ^c^tM^  daisies  are  chosen;  bat 
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the  lintr  have  to  be  most  carefully  sorted,  and  only  the  same  shade  of 
Howors  employed  in  masses  together.  White  double  daisies  are  fte- 
qnently  chosen  as  the  gronadivork  for  a  text,  or  emblazonment  of  some 
brilliant  colour,  with  an  excellent  eft'ect.  Donblo  white  daisies,  we 
alBO  obeerve,  are  made  nse  of  for  the  sj'mbolic  dovee  with  surprising 
taste,  their  dead  whiteness  telling  with  exqaieite  parity  upon  a  crim- 
60a,  light-green,  or  blue  ground.  Yellow  is  produced  in  various  tints 
by  laburnum,  furze- blossom,  caltha,  and  corcorns;  blue  by  the  wild 
hyacinth;  crimsou  and  dull  pink  by  doable  daisies;  green,  dark  olive, 
and  grass-green  by  the  old  and  young  twigs  of  the  yew-tree.  Occa- 
sionally varions  kinds  of  bciries  and  even  liehena  are  most  ingenionsly 
and  artistically  employed  to  produce  gradation  of  tint ;  and  this  intro- 
duction of  these  tertiary  colours  in  slight  degrees  is  valnable  in  the 
extreme  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  flowers  are  carefully  separated  from 
their  branches  and  stems,  and  laid  together  in  heaps  of  colour  to  be 
used.  The  whole  is,  in  fact,  an  art,  and  requires  both  taste,  ekill,  and 
experience  in  its  elaboration.  In  the  first  place,  the  wooden  frame  of 
the  shrine,  which  is  in  separate  pieces,  so  as  to  be  readily  moved  about, 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  mixed  with  salt  in  order  to  preserve  the 
moistare.  Upon  this  clay  is  very  accurately  marked  out  the  pattern 
to  be,  as  it  were,  embroidered  with  flowers,  by  pricking  with  a  wooden 
skewer  through  a  paper  on  which  the  pattern  or  design  had  been 
traced.  Into  this  moist  clay  the  flowers  and  twigs,  according  to  colour, 
are  closely  stuck  together  side  by  side,  producing  at  a  distance,  in  their 
rich  masses,  an  effect  almost  like  velvet." 

For  several  days  before  the  appointed  time  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage employ  themselves  in  collecting  flowers,  and  the  young  men,  ay, 
and  old  ones  too,  busy  themselves  in  forming  the  shrines  and  filling-in 
the  mosaics,  working  with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  animated  by  a  loving 
spirit  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and  by  veneration  for  the  custom 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors.  In  the  early  morning  of 
Holy  Thursday  these  five  shrines  are  placed  over  the  wells,  busy  groups 
being  at  work  at  each ;  and  temporary  fences  of  green  boughs  wattled 
together  are  formed  in  front  of  those  which,  for  effect,  require  such 
aid;  the  ground  inside  being  strewed  with  a  carpet  of  flowers,  the 
yellows  of  the  cowslips  blending  and  harmonising  sweetly  with  the 
blues  of  the  wild  hyacinth  and  the  forget-me-not. 

At  eleven  o'clock  divine  service  is  held  in  the  paridi-churcb, — a- 
truly  interesting  Norman  building,  with  many  noteworthy  features, — 
and  always  with  a  numerous,  attentive,  and  devout  congregation.  The 
service  is  of  course  the  usual  rooming-service,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  proper  psalms  for  the  day  (Ascension-day)  and  the  epistle  and 
gospel  are  omitted  in  the  church,  ia  order  that  they  may  form  a  part 
of  the  succeeding  open-air  celebration.  The  sermon  lias  invariably 
-  some  special  allusion  or  reference  to  the  sweet  and  simple  ceremony 
Mf  the  da/,  and  ia  thus  rendered  more  than  \iauii\\'3  m^\«,m.i%  «»&. 
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iriih  «ieh  otlier  in  doing  their  noble  work  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  the  4^r- 

"  Be  yoB^  my  brethren,"  said  a  clergyman  whom  many  listened  to 
with  int^st  while  addressing  the  men  of  Tissington  fit>m  the  pUlpit 
on  AflcengiqB>day,  <'  be  yon  grateful  to  the  Proyidence  which  has  pre- 
serred  to  joa  an  institution  so  pious  as  this.  Regard  it  religiously;  keep 
it  in  a  right  spirit,  and  it  may  cause  to  fall  upon  you  dews  of  grace  and 
goodness  from  heaven.  Ton  know  not,  indeed,  what  blessings  it  may 
call  down  from  Him  whose  ascension  it  acknowledges.  At  the  least, 
no  (me  in  this  place  can  fail  to  answer  a  question  which  I  have  known 
many  unable  to  answer,  and  which  thousands,  maybe  millions,  of  so- 
called  disciples  of  Jesus  cannot  answer,  namely,  why  this  day  is  called 
Holy  Thursday  f — ^^for  here  this  worship,  these  flowers,  these  bubbling 
wells,  all  testify,  year  by  year,  that  on  this  day  the  Son  of  Man  as- 
cended up  to  heaven." 

I  believe  that  a  peculiar  and  decent  ceremonial,  like  this  one  at 
Tissington,  has  a  happy  influence  on  the  spirit.  That  law  of  asso- 
dation — ^which  is  part  of  the  moral  constitntion  Grod  has  given  us — 
a  law  which  does  and  must  always  powerfully  influence  natures  like 
ours,  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  can  confer  on  an  otherwise  unim- 
portant ceremonial  a  force  and  significance  which  it  would  be  wilfal 
blindness  not  to  acknowledge  and  turn  to  account.  Such  celebrations, 
handed  down  from  remotest  antiquity,  connect  the  present  with  the 
past  and  the  fature.  They  carry  us  back  in  mind  through  long  lines 
of  centuries  to  that  olden  time  when  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  found, 
in  these  simple  rites,  an  earnest  expression  of  their  devotion  and  their 
hopes.  We  live  with  them  again  in  thought.  We  feel  a  pure  and  a 
pious  pleasure  in  thinking  that  those  whose  names,  though  long,  long 
lost  to  us,  are  yet,  we  hope,  engraved  in  the  Book  of  Life,  hailed  with 
religious  joy  at  these  wells  the  day  of  our  risen  Lord's  ascension  up  to 
heaven,  and  worshipped  Him  as  we  worship ;  acknowledging  the  same 
wants,  animated  with  the  same  hopes,  singing  like  hymns,  repeating 
the  same  scriptures,  chanting  the  same  psalms,  making  like  melody  in 
their  hearts,  saying,  "0  Lord,  our  Governor,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth  I"  And  such  thoughts  as  these  shed  a  softening 
and  a  profitable  influence  on  the  soul.  They  form  a  conscious  part  of 
the  communion  of  the  saints  which  is  a  portion  of  our  belief,  rich  in 
consolation  to  mortality.  For  myself,  I  enter  into  all  the  spirit  of  snob 
a  festival.  I  admire  the  beauty;  I  reverence  the  antiquity;  I  aclhow- 
ledge  the  uses ;  I  agree  with  the  great  sage  who  said  that  '*  whatever 
takes  us  out  of  the  present  to  live  in  the  past  or  the  ftiture  exalts  and 
purifies  the  heart,  and  makes  us  partakers  of  a  better  nature."  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  such  religious  feasts  more  extensive.  If  I  were 
told  they  were  superstitions,  I  should  answer  that  all  is  not  super- 
stition which  is  caUed  so ;  that  such  alarm  proceeds  from  not  having 
distinct]/  settled  in  the  mind  that  \v\iidi  i^oJis  ^TA\fi^3Q^«i^  ^^£i^- 
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stition;  that  in  this  age  of  the  world,  when  "too  much  leanung** 
makes  men  mad  with  soepticismy  there  is  little  danger  of  their  be- 
lieTing  too  much ;  and  that  an  nnreasoning  dread  of  superstition  is 
itself  superstitions.  If  I  were  told  that  these  things^  after  all,  are  but 
trifles,  I  should  say  that  life  is  made  np  of  trifles ;  but  tfatfc  nothing  is 
a  trifle  which,  eren  for  a  time,  howeyer  brief,  raises  the  thonghts  from 
earth  to  hearen.  And  the  day  will  snrely  come  when  the  greater  part 
of  those  things  which  we  now  pursue  with  deepest  interest  and  most 
serious  regard  will  seem  yainer  than  a  sick  man's  dreams,  while  these 
8D*called  trifles  shall  be  found  fraught  with  deep  spiritual  significanoe 
and  eternal  riches. 

Who  knows,  who  can  say,  that  in  a  time  Uke  this  a  spark  may  not 
fly  oat  tnm  the  altar,  and,  Ming  on  some  worn  heart,  light  in  it  s 
sacred  lire  which  shall  nerer  more  go  out  ?  I  should  rejoice  if  such 
obeerrances  were  more  general;  but,  unhappily,  no  new  one  could  be 
what  this  is  to  the  people  of  Tissington.  It  must  want  that  hallowing 
diam  of  ancient  days  which  enables  us  to  drink  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  fbture,  and  clothes  it  with  a  rererence  which  cannot  at  once  be 
put  on. 

LLEWELLTNK  JEWITT,  F.S.A. 
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Has  the  general  public  any  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  light  literature  dished  up  for  its  amusement?  any  notion  of 
the  wear  and  tear,  physical  and  mental,  on  the  unhappy  men  who  are 
compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  administering  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  not  too  appreciative  clienihle  ?  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  present  writer  for  some  years  past  to  eke-out  a  very  small  income  by 
occasional  contributions  to  the  press  and  the  magazines ;  and  my  expe- 
rience, so  far  as  it  goes,  teaches  me  that  the  writer  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  proportionately  at  once  the  hardest-worked  and 
the  worst-paid  of  any  of  the  "  working  classes,"  not  excepting  that 
unhappy  and  longsr^ering  specimen  of  humanity,  the  agricultural 
labourer.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  man  who  has  made  his 
reputation,  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose  fame  is  recognised,  but 
of  the  worn  and  weary  hacky  or  the  unfortunate  outsider,  who  has  his 
way  to  make — who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  cannot  turn 
back,  but  must  either  work  on  or  starve.  He  it  is  whose  brains  must 
always  move  on  in  the  groove  appointed  by  his  taskmaster — who  cannot 
choose  his  own  course,  but  must  drag  along  under  harness  which  galls 
him,  not  hoping  to  reap  the  harvest  of  fame  and  success  until  a  long 
drudgery  of  apprenticeship  has  taught  him  the  virtue  of  waiting. 

He  must  write  well  too,  or  he  will  neither  be  read  nor  fed ;  while 
the  man  who  has  a  name  may  relax  his  mind,  while  he  fills  his  pocket, 
with  the  veriest  trash  that  can  be  conceived  as  flowing  from  the  ima- 
gination of  an  intelligent  being.  I  have  read  poetry,  for  instance,  which 
was  worthy  of  the  name,  and  was  rejected ;  and  I  have  seen  verses  pur- 
chased at  fabulous  prices  which,  but  for  the  names  attached  to  them, 
would  have  been  considered  rubbish  unworthy  of  a  schoolboy. 

It  is  not  that  I  complain  much  of  this.  To  have  gained  the  name 
has  been  a  work  of  labour  and  of  years.  I  do  not  even  complain  that 
some  who  have  laboured  as  long  and  as  well  should  fail  where  others 
succeed ;  literature  is,  to  some  extent,  a  lottery,  in  which  the  prizes 
presuppose  numerous  blanks.  My  object  rather  is  to  deprecate  the 
over-severe  indignation  often  expressed  against  the  man  who  sells  his 
brains  for  bread — ^the  man  who,  without  actually  selling  his  opinions^ 
consents  to  write  upon  matters  which  are  indifferent  to  him  in  the  sense 
required  by  his  employer.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  met  by  an  angry 
denial  that  many  such  men  exist — that  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity  of  literature,  that  there  are  but  few  such  persons,  and 
they  but  the  hangers-on  of  the  profession — the  camp-followers  of  the 
noble  army.    But  I  distinctly  assert  that  there  are  many  sucli— that 
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they  are  to  be  found  even  among  the  officers,  and  that  the  rank-and- 
file  abounds  in  them. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  men  have  but  their  pen  on  which 
to  rely  for  their  daily  requirements?  It  is  not  pleasant  to  hare  to  turn 
your  attention  to  a  matter  which  does  not  interest  you;  still  less  agree- 
able is  it  to  take  your  cue  from  a  master.  But  it  is  neceasaiy  to  live; 
and  so  long  as  a  writer  does  not  violate  his  personal  honour  by  advo- 
cating a  cause  which  in  his  conscience  he  condemns,  he  is  no  more 
worthy  of  reproach  than  an  advocate  who  holds  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
a  criminal. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  feeling  can  conceive  the  axmoy- 
ance  that  it  sometimes  is  to  a  writer  to  have  to  write  upon  a  distaste- 
ful subject  He  has  met  with  some  sickening  disappointment  maybe, 
and  his  heart  is  heavy.  He  would  naturally  choose  therefore,  if  he 
had  a  choice,  and  must  write,  some  light  and  cheerful,  even  comic,  sub- 
ject. But  the  inexorable  will  of  his  editor  requires  him  to  contribute 
a  political  article  or  a  statistical  review ;  and,  much  against  his  taste, 
he  is  fain  to  comply.  I  remember  some  years  ago,  having  been  for  some 
time  "  out  of  luck,"  I  received  instructions  to  contribute  a  paper  to  a 
well-known  magazine  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance  which  was 
then  agitating  the  public  mind.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  matter, 
and,  fortifying  myself  with  facts  in  the  British  Museum,  I  set  to  work, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  days'  hard  work  I  had  completed  what  I 
considered  a  very  fair  dissertation  upon  the  subject.  My  disgust  may 
be  imagined  when,  on  taking  my  paper  to  the  office,  I  learned  that  I 
was  too  late.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  my 
lodgings,  and  there  hold  a  committee  with  myself  on  ways  and  means, 
for,  truth  to  say,  my  next  day's  dinner  had  depended  on  the  result  of 
my  labour.  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  disconsolately  into  bed  when 
a  knock  at  the  door  ushered  in  a  printer  of  my  acquaintance,  who, 
hastily  informing  himself  that  I  had  no  objection  to  work,  introduced 
me  forthwith  to  the  sub-editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  who  was  in  a 
state  of  distraction  at  the  non-arrival  of  a  "  leader"  he  had  expected, 
and  for  which  space  had  been  reserved.  I  speedily  obtained  fix)m  him 
the  materials  necessary  for  the  production  of  my  article,  set  to  work, 
and,  in  less  than  two  hours,  had  completed — satisfactorily  to  him — the 
quantity  of  "  matter"  which  he  required,  pocketed  my  guinea  with 
much  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  the  next  day — dined. 

Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write.  When  suffering  from 
gout  it  is  difficult,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  at  least  equally  hard  when 
a  man  is  labouring  under  deep  mental  affliction.  A  case  of  the  latter 
sort  occurs  to  my  memory,  which,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  had  rather 
a  ludicrous  termination.  A  friend  of  mine  named  Smith  had  in  an 
evil  hour  adopted  literature  as  liis  profession,  and  to  add  to  his  impru- 
dence had  married  a  ballet-girl.  Much  against  liis  inclination  he  was 
compelled  by  their  poxeity  lo  v\\Vo^  \iv6*  V\l^^  \iJ^^x  n^^  fe?,t  ^ear  of 
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their  married  life,  to  resnine  her  engagement  on  the  stage.  Being 
TCiy  yomig  and  inexperienced,  and  withal  exceedingly  pretty,  she  snc- 
ciunbed  to  the  temptation  of  a  brilliant  offer,  and  left  him.  The  yery 
day  she  took  this  fatal  step,  Smith  had  obtained  a  lucrative  appoint- 
ment on  a  daily  newspaper.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I, 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred,  called  npon  him.  I  often  recall 
the  haggard  look  and  the  almost  desperate  air  with  which  he  received 
me.  He  was  sitting  at  his  table,  with  papers  and  books  before  him, 
his  head  resting  npon  his  two  hands.  He  explained  briefly  and  tear- 
lessly  his  good  and  his  bad  fortune.  I  neither  congratulated  him  on 
the  one,  nor  condoled  with  him  on  the  other,  contenting  myself  with 
umply  asking  how  I  could  help  him. 

"  This  leader  must  be  sent  in  to-night,"  he  said, "  and  I  carit  do  it." 

"All  right,  old  fellow;  what  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  It's  something  about  the  X.  Z.  list ;  but  I  don't  know  what." 

"  The  X.  Z.  list !    What  on  earth's  that  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  class  of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  the  initials  refer  to 
an  Order  in  Council  with  which  these  officers  are  dissatisfied;  ih^  Navy 
List  will  explain  all  about  it.   I  carCt  write.    For  God's  sake  help  me !" 

So  I  sat  down  to  study  the  Navy  List,  and  by  dint  of  considerable 
research  discovered  that  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice  on  the  part  §f  the 
Admiralty  of  the  day  had  been  perpetrated  against  the  officers  on  the 
list  referred  to.  Having  written  to  that  effect,  I  despatched  the  article 
to  its  destination ;  and  a  very  good  sound  article  it  looked,  I  thought, 
as  I  read  it  in  the  paper  the  next  morning;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  considered  so  by  better  judges  than  myself.  Only, 
as  it  turned  out,  I  had  made  one  slight  mistake.  Smith's  instructions 
had  been  to  defend  the  Admiralty.  In  his  grief  he  had  forgotten  to 
tell  me  the  line  of  argument  I  was  to  use ;  and  I  had  made  a  most 
fierce  onslaught  upon  their  lOTdships. 

As  to  my  friend,  I  induced  him  after  a  few  days  to  write  a  paper  for 
Punch  pour  se  distraire — "  the  miserable  have  no  other  medicine."  It 
was  a  success;  and  though  his  wife's  faithlessness  laid  him  low  for 
a  time,  he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
is  now  known  and  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  caustic 
writers  of  the  day. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  If  the  troubles  and  the  humiliations  and  the 
disappointments  and  the  poverty  of  an  unsuccessful  press  or  mag- 
azine writer  be  such  as  herein  described,  why  don't  these  educated  men 
give  up  literature,  and  take  to  some  more  certain  and  more  lucrative 
employment  ?  To  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  it  is  impossible.  Some 
men  like  it ;  some  don't ;  but  if  a  man  once  chooses  literature  as  his 
profession,  he  must  stick  to  it.  Like  every  other  calling,  it  requires 
perseverance  and  talent. 

G.  H.  GUEST. 


LOVERS'    VOWS 


A  BONQ  FOB  MUSIC 


Bt  twilight's  glimmering  ray. 

By  all  the  stars  above  me, 
And  snn  that  rules  the  day, 

I  love  thee !  0, 1  love  thee  I 

By  Lima's  liqnid  beam. 

By  every  hope  that  cheers  me. 
By  Capid's  blissful  dream, 

I  love  thee !  0, 1  love  thee  ! 

I'll  speak  not  of  those  eyes, 

Though  piercmg  through  and  through  me, 
Nor  charms  which  all  must  prize. 

But  only  say — I  love  thee. 

The  rich  Cremona's  string, 

The  harp  of  sacred  story. 
The  songs  that  angels  sing. 

Can't  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee. 

0,  no ;  there's  naught  on  earth. 

Nor  yet  in  heaven  above  me, 
In  melody  or  mirth. 

Can  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  KT. 
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